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EUROPEAN  CAVALRY. 

BY  COLONEL  KEITH  FBA8EB. 

The  recent  formation  of  a  dismounted  oc^rpa  d^&SJte  composed  of 
officers  and  men  drawn  from  nineteen  raiments  of  cavalry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  perhaps  the  strangest  episode  in  the  annals  of  that 
arm.  Imperious  circumstanoes  have  compelled  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  to  resort  to  this  expedient  in 
order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  certain  number  of  seasoned  soldiers, 
but  we  know  from  Lord  Wolseley's  writings  that  h^  does  not  in  any 
way  share  the  opinion  of  some  English  officers,  holding  what  are 
termed  advanced  views,  that  cavalry  will  in  future  be  useless  on  the 
battle-field,  even  against  disciplined  infantry;  that  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  modem  firearms,  their  capacity  for  rapidity  of  fire 
and  greatly  increased  range,  will  have  the  effect  of  confining  the  duties 
of  cavalry  to  minor  objects  and  of  greatly  diminishing  its  utility. 
There  might  be  some  truth  in  this  theory  if  battles  were  fought  on 
perfectly  level  plains,  if  smoke,  dust,  and  mist  were  unknown,  or  if 
the  sudden  appeariance  of  a  body  of  horsemen  well  closed  in  on  the 
flank  of  infantry,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  a  long 
conflict,  were  no  longer  to  have  a  terrifying  effect  Among  the  military 
nations  of  the  continent,  however,  it  is  recognized  that^  so  far  from  the 
time  for  the  efficacious  employment  of  cavalry,  either  on  the  battle-field 
or  in  enterprises  against  the  flanks  or  rear  of  an  enemy,  being  past,  a 
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glorious  future  is  dawning  for  that  arm,  and  that  opportunities  will 
arise  when  well-disciplined,  well-trained,  and  well-oommanded  cavalry 
may,  through  its  power  of  securing  for  itself  comparative  immunity 
from  the  dangers  to  which  other  arms  are  in  a  higher  ratio  exposed, 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  conflict  and  perhaps  decide  the  fate  of 
a  campaign.  Among  other  high  authorities,  Field-Marshal  Count 
Moltke  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  because  in  future  the  destructive 
fire  of  artillery  will  necessitate  a  scattered  formation,  the  rdle  of  cav- 
alry will  be  most  important.  Greater  skill  will  no  doubt  be  required 
in  handling  it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  action  decisively  at  the  critical 
moment,  cito  parare  tjidoriam,  for  only  by  rapidity  in  manoeuvring 
can  the  effect  of  the  breech-loader  be  paralyzed. 

History  proves  that  without  cavalry  a  victory  is  rarely  brilliant. 
If  cavalry  is  beaten,  according  to  Montecuculi,  the  battle  is  entirely 
lost ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  victorious,  the  victory  is  complete. 
From  the  day  when  Hasdrubal  destroyed  the  Roman  host  at  Cannae 
until  that  on  which,  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  the  British  squad- 
rons, charging  the  flanks  of  the  old  guard  at  Waterloo,  ^^  prevented  all 
rallying"  after  the  annihilation  of  the  French  cavalry,  this  axiom  has 
been  true.  In  the  last  great  war  cavalry  on  both  sides  were  on  several 
occasions  nobly  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  infantry,  or  in 
heroic  effort  to  avert  disasters  already  irreparable,  but  neither  in  the 
"  death  rides"  of  Worth  or  R^jonville,  or  in  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
Sedan,  were  the  losses  as  heavy  as  those  incurred  by  cavalry  in  the  dajrs 
of  muzzle-loaders.  That  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  modern  weapons, 
requiring  as  they  do  in  their  use  considerable  skill  and  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  distance,  would  be  very  destructive  to  cavalry  moving  rapidly 
outside  the  zone  of  four  hundred  yards  remains  to  be  proved.  In  a 
trial  which  lately  took  place  in  India  between  three  Grardner  guns  and 
a  detachment  of  sixty  picked  shots  file-firing  at  six  stationary  targets 
at  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  yards,  the  distance  being  unknown,  the 
latter  made  only  twenty-four  hits  out  of  four  hundred  and  eleven 
rounds ;  and  at  nine  hundred  yards  volley-firing,  the  distance  being 
known,  only  thirty-six  hits  out  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  rounds. 
The  Ghirdner  guns  were  even  less  successful,  a  result  highly  encouraging 
to  cavalry. 

It  is  probable  that,  should  war  be  declared  between  any  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  several  cavalry  divisions  would  be  at  once  pushed  to 
the  threatened  frontier  in  order  to  cover  the  mobilization  and  concen- 
tration of  the  armies  in  their  rear.  From  the  first  engagements  of 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  on  a  large  scale  may  be  expected,  and  the 
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question  ais  to  which  country  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  operations  will  be 
decided  by  the  rival  squadrons.  In  view  of  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  success  or  failure  at  the  outset  of  a  campaign^  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  great  increase  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  numbers  of  cavalry  in  foreign  armies^  and  that  the  closest  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  organization  of  that  arm  and  to  the  tactics  to  be 
employed  in  manoeuvring,  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  modern 
warfare,  the  vast  masses  that  will  be  brought  into  the  field. 

The  proportion  of  cavalry  to  infantry  in  European  armies  is, — 


Oftv. 

Inf:  . 

Oftv. 

Inf. 

Greece        • 

•        •    1 

to 

8.8 

Belgium 

•    1      to 

8.6 

Germany    . 

•        *    *■ 

4.6 

Austro-Huugary  • 

•    1       ** 

8.8 

Spain  . 

«        .    1 

4.06 

Russia  . 

1       ** 

4.2 

Prance 

1 

4.4 

Portugal 

•     1       " 

7.8 

Sweden  and 

Norway .    1 

6 

England^     .        • 

1       '* 

7.7 

lUly  . 

•        .1 

7.8 

Denmark      •        • 

•    1       " 

1.28 

Holland      . 

•        .1 

9.8 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  cavalry  of  the  four  great  continental 
powers  amounts  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sabres^ 
which  would  form  the  first  line  in  the  event  of  war.  Of  these^  Euro- 
pean Sussia  possesses  80^976 ;  France^  68,733 ;  Germany,  64,699 ;  and 
Austro-Hungary,  43,993.  The  experiment  of  arming  the  Russian  cav- 
alry with  long  rifles  in  order  that  it  might  act  as  infantry  has  been 
condemned,  but  all  cavalry,  including  a  proportion  of  men  in  cuirassier 
and  lancer  regiments,  are  armed  with  a  breech-loading  weapon.  There 
exist  in  all  these  countries  nearly  inexhaustible  reserves,  the  youngest 
classes  of  which  would  be  recalled  to  the  depots,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
of  drill  and  instruction  be  able  to  join  their  regiments  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  which  increase  day  by  day  after  the  commencement  of  a  cam- 
paign. From  these  also  would  be  drawn  the  innumerable  drivers  for 
the  military  train,  staff  orderlies,  etc.,  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  deducted  from  the  combatant  strength  of  the  war  squadrons. 

Of  all  nations  the  Germans  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  or- 
ganization of  cavalry  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Acting  on  the 
principle  that  to  the  army  in  the  field  at  the  commencement  of  a  cam- 
paign only  such  bodies  should  be  sent  as  have  existed  in  time  of  peace, 
Germany  could,  in  the  event  of  a  war  calling  forth  all  her  resources, 
put  at  once  into  first  line  ninety-three  regiments  of  cavalry.  These 
would  be  supported  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four  squadrons  of  reserve 
and  the  ninety-three  depot  squadrons  of  the  regiments  at  the  front;  in 

1  Exclusive  of  dismounted  men,  1  to  11.7. 
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all  one  handred  and  ten  thousand  sabres.  New  clothing  and  saddlery^ 
already  fitted,  for  this  large  force  is  kept  in  store  in  charge  of  each 
squadron  commander.  Besides  the  reserves  of  horses  which,  bought  at 
two  years  old,  have  been  maintained  in  government  establishments  until 
of  an  age  for  service,  lai^  purchases  would  be  made  and  depots  formed 
at  the  headquarters  of  each  army  corps.  Nor  would  the  French  cav- 
airy  under  the  same  circumstances  be  much  inferior  in  point  of  num- 
bers; for  the  first  line  would  consist  of  seventy-seven  regiments,  with 
a  reserve  composed  of  the  depot  squadrons  and  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  squadrons  of  territorial  cavalry.  In  both  of  these  countries 
the  number  of  horses  exceeds  three  million,  which  on  an  emergency 
could  be  purchased  compulsorily.  It  is  everywhere  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  good  cavalry  cannot  be  improvised,  that  bad  cavalry  is  worse  than 
useless,  and  that  as.  it  takes  four  times  as  long  to  make  a  cavalry  as  an 
.infantry  soldier,  a  suflBciency  of  trained  men  and  horses  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  ranks  in  time  of  peace. 

With  r^ard  to  the  organization  of  these  great  numbers  of  horse- 
men in  bodies  admitting  of  good  administration  and  practical  eflScieucy, 
although  slightly  different  systems  have  been  adopted  in  various  armies, 
the  principles  which  have  been  acted  upon  have  been  the  same.  The 
division  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  two  or  three  brigades,  is  considered  in 
these  respects  as  the  largest  that  can  safely  be  administered  and  com- 
manded by  one  officer.  Occasions  may  arise  when  it  may  be  advisable 
to  concentrate  several  divisions  into  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  one  chief 
(and  there  are  some  who  think  that  such  a  corps,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  with  mitrailleuses  or  machine-guns,  would  be  prac- 
tically invincible)  i  but  this  could  be  done  at  any  time.  In  addition  to 
independent  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
their  being  frittered  away  on  the  battle-field,  a  certain  number  of  regi- 
ments are  attached,  under  the  title  of  divisional  cavalry,  in  proportion 
of  from  two  to  four  squadrons  to  each  division  of  infantr}\  Although 
the  number  of  brigades  in  a  division  or  of  regiments  in  a  brigade  may 
vary  from  two  to  three  of  each  of  these  units,  there  has  long  been  a 
concurrence  of  opinion  that  a  regiment  should  on  no  account  consist  of 
less  than  five  or  more  than  eight  squadrons,  and  that  one  of  these  squad- 
rons should  in  war  time  be  constituted  a  depot  to  which  all  recruits, 
remounts,  and  reserves  should  be  sent,  and  which  should  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  others.  To  have  less  than  four  squadrons  in  the 
field  to  one  at  home  is  considered  far  too  extravagant  a  system.  As 
the  size  of  the  war  squadrons  cannot,  with  due  r^;ard  to  tactical  effi- 
ciency, exceed  a  certain  limit,  three  of  these  do  not  constitute  a  body 
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strong  enough  for  the  duties  which  a  regiment  may  be  ordered  to  un- 
dertake. Even  a  closer  identity  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  squadron,  the  real  administrative  and  tactical  unit  of 
cavalry.  On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  the  number  of  horses  per  squad- 
ron should  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  "Weak  squadrons  are  the  ruin  of  cavalry.'* 
They  are  unable  to  perform  detached  duties  properly,  nor  can  they  act 
independently  on  the  offensive  or  defensive.  A  squadron  of  less  than 
one  hundred  horses  soon  ceases  to  be  one,  even,  perhaps,  before  it  has 
met  the  enemy.  Squadrons  themselves  are  divided  into  four  sections, 
each  under  its  own  officer,  responsible  to  the  commander  for  its  effi- 
ciency in  quarters  and  in  the  field.  These  sections  are  again  sub- 
divided, so  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  may  keep  a  close  and 
helpful  supervision  over  each  soldier. 

"  Tactics,'*  Napoleon  has  told  us,  "  alone  give  us  the  means  of  aim- 
ing at  great  results,  are  more  necessary  to  cavalry  than  to  infantry,  and 
must  be  changed  every  ten  years  if  we  wish  to  remain  the  victors.*' 
The  most  subtle  workman,  deprived  of  an  easily-managed  tool,  is  capa- 
ble of  little,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  cavalry  before 
that  change  was  made  had  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  stiff  and 
unwieldy  formations  in  which  that  arm  was  called  upon  to  manoeuvre 
and  to  fight,  until  General  von  Edelsheim  in  1864  introduced  into  the 
Austrian  cavalry  a  method  of  drill  which  created  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  tactics  of  that  arm,  which  met  with  much  opposition,  but  which 
finally  has  since  been  adopted  by  every  military  nation  in  Europe.  In 
the  Prussian  army,  especially  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816, 
in  which  the  cavalry,  notwithstanding  its  devotion,  had  had  constantly 
to  give  way  to  the  French,  owing  to  its  having  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  infantry  generals,  who  used  it  simply  as  an  auxiliary  of 
their  own  arm,  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  some  fixed  rules,  which 
should  become  second  nature  to  the  troops,  had  been  admitted,  and  the 
subject  of  regulating  the  formation  and  tactics  of  large  bodies  of  cav- 
alry had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers 
of  that  arm.  But  it  was  not  till  1872  that  a  system  was  approved  of 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  has  now 
been  everywhere  accepted  as  the  basis  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry. 
The  principles  of  this  system  are  those  of  the  great  king,  the  master  of 
the  art,  whose  cavalry,  more  formidable  by  its  rapidity  and  discipline 
than  by  its  bravery,  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world, — the  formations,  those  practically  created  by  him, 
which  his  pupils  Ziethen  and  the  incomparable  Seidlitz  had  profited 
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by,  but  \frhich  had  during  the  first  years  of  this  oentury  fallen  into 
disuse. 

The  most  perfect  training  would  indeed  avail  little  if  there  were  no 
cohesion  between  the  different  arms^  if  they  were  not  aocustomed  to 
work  together,  or  if  no  opportunities  were  afforded  to  commanders  for 
handling  their  troops  independently  or  in  combination  with  others. 
The  custom  of  holding  autumn  manoeuvres,  to  which  during  the  inter- 
vals of  peace  Frederick  the  Great  attached  so  much  importance,  were 
reintroduced  in  1821  into  the  Prussian  army,  and  have  been  carried  on 
with  little  intermission  since.  Other  countries  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  throughout  the  continent  cavalry  are  assembled  in  brigades 
or  divisions  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn  afler  the  recruits  of  the 
year  before  have  passed  into  the  ranks.  R^ments  thus  became  accus- 
tomed to  work  together  and  to  know  their  neighbors,  which  keeps  up 
that  spirit  of  comradeship  so  necessary  on  service.  They  learn  to  have 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  each  other,  and  a  valuable  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  their  leaders  of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  under 
their  command. 

We  have  seen  the  state  of  preparation  for  war  in  which  the  great 
powers  of  the  continent  think  it  necessary  to  maintain  their  cavalry 
in  time  of  peace.  Compare  with  this  the  condition  of  the  cavalry  of 
this  country  I  Insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  "  it  is,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  recent  article  in  the  limes,  '^so  organized  that  not  a 
single  regiment  can  be  sent  into  the  field  at  its  prescribed  strength, 
or  maintained  at  that  strength."  Nor  is  this  a  new  state  of  things. 
All  through  the  Peninsular  War  the  dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington teem  with  complaints  of  his  want  of  cavalry.  Afler  Salamanca 
the  want  of  sufficient  cavalry  prevented  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
Marmont's  army ;  at  Vimiera  he  attributed  his  losses  to  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy  in  cavalry ;  the  great  risk  he  ran  at  the  passage  of  the 
Douro  was  due  to  his  weakness  in  that  arm.  Before  Waterloo  he  had 
won  many  battles,  but  had  never  been  able  to  destroy  his  enemy  from 
the  same  cause.  Even  at  that  battle,  when  one-fourth  of  his  army 
consisted  of  cavalry,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  pursuit  to  the  squad- 
rons of  Ziethen.  And  yet  in  those  great  days  the  country  possessed  a 
comparatively  large  force  of  mounted  troops.  But  the  lessons  of  the 
war  were  forgotten  in  the  long  peace,  and  the  army  which  embarked 
for  the  Crimea  took  with  it  a  mere  handful  of  cavalry,  only  one-twelfth 
of  its  whole  strength.  After  the  battle  of  the  Alma  that  little  force  was 
unable  to  follow  up  the  success  which  the  infantry  had  so  gallantly  ob- 
tained, and  Sevastopol  was  saved.    The  victory  was  not  complete.     A 
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few  weeks  subeequently,  after  having  on  one  day  only  met  the  enemy 
in  fight,  our  cavalry,  called  upon  to  do  work  far  beyond  its  powers, 
became  a  nonentity,  one  of  its  two  brigades,  composed  of  five  so-called 
r^ments  of  hussars,  lancers,  and  light  dragoons,  being  able  to  turn 
out  alt(^ether  (me  weak  squadron.  No  valid  reinforcement  could  be 
dispatched  from  England,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  our  cavalry, 
with  the  exception  of  two  magnificent  regiments  from  India,  consisted 
jof  raw  recruits  of  all  ages  hastily  enlisted,  who,  after  a  few  weeks  in 
the  riding-school,  were  sent  out  to  complete  their  education  before  the 
enemy  in  the  campaign  in  the  field  which  then  appeared  imminent.  In 
order  to  obtain  trained  soldiers,  Europe  was  scoured  for  adventurers 
who  had  served  in  foreign  cavalry.  These  men,  supplied  with  English 
uniforms,  were  formed  into  regiments,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  would  have  been  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
soldiers  of  a  nation  with  which  their  own  governments  were  at  peace. 

If  another  great  war  were  to  come  upon  us  should  we  now  be  in  a 
better  plight  ?  Who  would  have  the  temerity  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative? 

The  total  number  of  British  cavalry  which  England,  famous  for 
good  riders  and  for  her  breed  of  horses,  possesses  for  the  defense  of  her 
interests  all  over  the  world,  is  15,956  men  and  10,899  horses.  Yet  the 
demands  upon  our  cavalry  are  far  heavier  than  on  that  of  any  other 
country,  for  it  must  be  in  constant  readiness  to  embark  at  the  shortest 
notice  for  the  most  distant  lands.  At  this  moment  from  the  north  to 
the  south  of  Hindostan,  in  the  warlike  capital  of  Oude,  at  the  gates  of 
the  turbulent  city  of  the  Nizam,  or  on  the  watch  over  the  native  armies 
of  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  in  Egypt  and  Natal,  English  cavalry 
raiments  are  stationed. 

The  British  cavalry  is  composed  of  thirty-one  regiments,  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  the  household  cavalry,  into  heavy,  medium,  and 
light.  Little  difference  exists  in  the  weights — which  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  foreign  cavalry — of  these  various  descriptions,  as  the 
accoutrements  and  equipments  are  practically  the  same ;  in  fact,  a  few 
years  ago  the  men  of  the  heavy  cavalry  were  found  to  ride  lighter  than 
those  of  the  light.  All  are  mounted  on  the  same  class  of  horse  except 
r^ments  in  India,  which  are  mounted  on  Australian  horses.  There 
are  three  regiments  of  household  cavalry,  five  of  lancers,  ten  of  dragoon 
guards  and  dragoons,  and  thirteen  of  hussars.  Nine  of  these  regiments 
are  on  the  Indian  establishment,  one  is  in  Egypt,  another  in  Natal. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty,  the  household  brigade  consists  of  1221  men 
and  825  horses;  thirteen  regiments  of  the  line  have  each  469  men  and 
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300  horoeSy  and  four  have  601  men  and  400  horseSy  making  a  total  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  after  deducting  the  men  of  the  recently-formed 
dismounted  composite  regiment,  of  9034  men  and  6325  horses.  Five 
of  these  raiments  are  stationed  in  Ireland,  leaving  the  strength  of  the 
cavalry  in  Great  Britain  available  for  foreign  service  (for  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  to  withdraw  troops  at  present  from  Ireland,  Egypt, 
or  Natal)  at  6739  men  and  4326  horses.  From  the  former  number 
must  be  deducted  about  sixteen  per  cent,  of  recruits  and  thirty  per  cent* 
of  horses  too  old  or  too  young  for  service,  and  those  required  for  mount- 
ing infantry  officers,  chaplains,  surgeons,  military  police,  signalers,  and 
for  the  numerous  duties  which  in  continental  armies  are  provided  for 
in  times  of  peace.  The  strength  of  a  British  army  corps  on  a  war  foot- 
ing is,  exclusive  of  officers,  36,682,  of  which  3780  men,  with  3144 
horses,  are  cavalry.  It  is  evident  that,  by  taking  every  available 
animal,  it  would  be  barely  possible  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  horses  for 
the  cavalry  of  one  such  corps.     There  is  no  reserve  of  horses. 

Army  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades  exist  only  on '  paper.  B^- 
ments  on  the  British  establishment  are  composed  of  eight  troops,  the 
troops  being  the  administrative,  while  the  squadron  is  the  tactical  unit 
in  our  system  of  organization.  As  two  troops  form  a  squadron,  there  , 
are  only  four  of  the  latter  in  each  regiment.  Troops  are  not  sub- 
divided. The  number  of  horses  per  squadron  fit  for  active  service 
varies  from  fifty  to  seventy.  A  regiment  has  two  lieutenant-colonels, 
three  majors,  five  captains,  eleven  lieutenants,  an  adjutant,  and  a  ridings 
master.  The  lieutenant-colonels  divide  six  years  of  command  between 
them,  the  longest  period  being  limited  to  four  years.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  these  officers  holds  the  command  for  two  years  only. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  a  body  of  men  than 
this  constant  change.  It  takes  time  for  an  officer  to  know  thoroughly 
the  character  of  those  whom  he  commands,  and  it  is  in  cavalry  espe- 
cially, where  the  condition  of  the  horses,  and  consequent  efficiency  of 
the  regiments,  depends  so  much  on  the  good-will  of  all  ranks,  neces- 
sary that  a  mutual  acquaintance,  and  even  friendship,  should  exist  be- 
tween a  commanding  officer  and  his  men.  Even  if  slightly  quicker 
promotion  is  obtained,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  most  wasteful  system  to  remove  from  so  important  a  post,  perhaps 
on  service  before  the  enemy,  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  fitted  for 
it,  and  to  keep  him  in  idleness,  in  order  to  replace  him  by  another 
whose  capabilities  remain  to  be  proved. 

Majors  and  captains  command  troops.    The  former  rank  has  been 
introduced  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  a  recent  regulation,  under  which  an 
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oflScer  who  has  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  captain  is  oompulsorilj 
retired  after  twenty  years'  service.  Not  only  are  there  five  superior 
oflSoers  in  each  r^ment,  but  even  that  number  is  increased  by  the 
brevet  promotions  now  so  lavishly  bestowed,  especially  on  staff  officers. 
The  nnmber  of  field  officers  in  our  cavalry  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  ;  in  the  ninety-three  regiments  of  German  cavalry,  where  that 
rank  is  highly  esteemed,  it  is  less  than  two  hundred ;  but  military 
titles  in  the  English  service  convey  no  idea  of  an  officer's  regimental 
position.  An  officer  returning  to  the  command  of  his  troop  after  per- 
haps many  years'  absence  on  the  staff  may  find  himself,  owing  to  his 
brevet  rank,  in  command  of  a  brigade  with  his  own  commanding 
officer  under  his  orders,  and  such  anomalies  have  occurred.  Exchanges 
between  cavalry  and  infantry  being  permitted,  the  officer  so  placed 
may  not  have  served  the  apprenticeship  so  necessary  in  cavalry,  and 
without  which  no  man  is  fitted  for  high  command  of  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  described  as  '^  the  most  delicate  of  all  arms."  In 
foreign  armies,  when  exchanges  or  transfers  from  one  arm  to  another 
are  never  allowed  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  very  rarely  then, 
such  a  system  would  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  subversive  of  all 
discipline  but  as  sure  to  lead  to  disaster.  The  adoption  of  the  system 
which  obtains  in  some  armies  of  making  staff  officers  return  occasion- 
ally to  r^mental  duty  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  would  probably 
conduce  to  promotion  by  the  retirement  of  those  to  whom  such  work 
is  disagreeable. 

Lieutenants  are  distributed  among  the  troops.  What  with  vacant 
commissions  and  officers  at  drill  or  absent  attending  the  numerous 
courses  of  instruction  necessitated  by  their  ignorance  of  matters  con- 
nected with  their  profession  on  entering  the  service,  there  are  rarely  as 
many  as  one  per  troop  available  for  duty.  In  fact,  troops  are  fre- 
quently commanded  in  the  field  by  non-commissioned  officers  even  in 
peace  time.  Difficulties  have  arisen  of  late  in  finding  a  sufficiency  of 
candidates  for  our  small  force  of  cavalry.  This  has  been  attributed 
by  those  persons  who  wish  to  abolish  that  excellent  institution,  the 
officers'  mess,  to  the  supposed  heavy  social  expenses  entailed  by  it  (as 
if  officers  could  possibly  live  more  cheaply  at  clubs,  hotels,  or  eating- 
houses),  and  the  senior  officers,  usually  the  poorest  class,  have  been 
blamed  for  this.  In  old  days  the  expenses  were  far  greater  than  now, 
when  the  strictest  economy  prevails,  yet  there  was  always  a  superabun- 
dance of  applicants  for  commissions.  Unfortunately,  many  young  men 
admirably  suited  for  the  profession,  accustomed  to  riding  and  to  out-of- 
door  life,  educated  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  our  public  schoolSp 
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smd  with  sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to  support  the  compulsory 
expenses  of  the  service,  find  themselves  beaten  in  the  race  of  competi- 
tive examination  by  lads  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  cramming, 
and  who  are  therefore  better  up  in  the  special  subjects  of  examination. 
A  knowledge  of  economic  physical  geometry,  or  the  power  of  writing 
essays  on  such  topics  as  the  "  Water  Supply  of  London,*'  or  a  "  Visit 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  Lord's  Cricket-Ground,"  would  not  in 
other  countries  be  considered  as  qualifications  for  a  cavalry  officer,  but 
the  want  of  them  has  proved  fatal  to  many  an  otherwise  eligible  candi- 
date. The  training  of  the  recruits,  who  in  foreign  cavalry  all  join  on 
the  same  date,  is  in  our  army  carried  out  by  the  adjutant  and  riding- 
master,  officers  specially  selected  for  their  capability  of  imparting 
instruction.  It  is  not  every  one,  however  conversant  he  may  be  with 
a  subject,  who  has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  teach  it.  If  our  system  is 
to  be  changed,  and  squadron  officers  are  to  perform  this  duty,  we  must 
expect  far  less  individual  proficiency  in  the  soldier,  and  exchanges  from 
infantry  could  not  possibly  be  permitted. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  are  an  excellent,  well-educated  body 
of  men.  Besides  being  good  horsemen,  they  are  taught  to  shoot,  fence, 
sketch,  read  maps,  make  intelligent  reports,  and  to  understand  signal- 
ing and  many  other  accomplishments.  It  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted 
that  on  discharge  they  should  have  no  claim,  as  in  other  countries,  to 
employment  by  the  state,  and  that  public  situations  now  usually  filled 
by  superannuated  servants  of  members  of  Parliament  should  not  be 
retained  by  them.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  an  old  and  worthy  non- 
commissioned officer  seeking  in  vain  for  some  humble  employment. 
Although  the  work  in  the  cavalry  is  infinitely  harder  than  that  in  the 
infantry,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  the  former  respectable 
recruits  who  present  a  strong  contrast  in  appearance  to  those  enlisted 
for  the  latter.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  service  more  popular  if 
non-commissioned  officers  and  well-conducted  men,  especially  of  the 
cavalry,  who  enlist  for  longer  periods  than  the  infantry,  serving 
abroad,  were  allowed  occasionally  passages  to  England  on  furlough, 
and  would  be  more  economical  and  less  injurious  to  the  soldier  than 
the  present  system  of  giving  enormous  bounties  to  men  to  re-engage 
abroad. 

All  our  cavalry  are  armed  with  the  sword  and  Martini-Henry 
carbine,  a  weapon  with  which  the  greatest  accuracy  can  be  obtained  up 
to  six  hundred  yards.  The  objections  to  the  long  rifle,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  it,  have  proved  insuperable.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  only  when  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  the  carbine 
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should  be  slang  on  the  man's  back  in  case  he  should  lose  his  horse, 
and  that  the  sword  should  be  hung  on  the  saddle  when  the  men  are 
acting  on  foot  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  revolvers,  which  are  far  more 
dangerous  to  friend  than  foe  in  a  charge,  will  never  be  supplied  to  our 
private  dragoons.  Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the 
lance,  which  has  now  been  discarded  in  France  and  Austria.  It  is  said 
that  the  only  French  cavalry  Wellington's  infantry  feared  were  the 
lancers.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  temporarily  arm  all  our  cavalry  with  that  weapon  (which  each  man 
is  taught  to  use)  when  about  to  be  employed  against  undisciplined 
warriors,  armed  only  with  spear  and  shield,  who  probably  lie  down 
when  charged. 

Horses  are  purchased  at  three  and  four  years  old,  and  are  sent  to 
the  ranks  as  soon  as  trained.  The  system  of  not  working  horses  in 
the  field  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  our  skeleton  squadrons.  About  thirty  per  cent,  of  horses  in  the 
mounted  branches  are  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  sent  on  service. 
In  no  other  army  is  so  much  care  paid  to  the  fitting  of  saddlery  and 
equipment,  or  to  condition  and  shoeing  of  the  horses.  Officers  are 
blamed  sometimes  for  attaching  too  much  importance  to  such  details, 
and  to  be  therefore  unfit  for  higher  things ;  but  we  have  been  told  by 
the  greatest  cavalry  leader  that  ever  lived  that  knowledge  of  such 
details  is  the  "  first  step  on  the  path  of  victory."  No  daring  or  bril- 
liancy on  the  part  of  a  commander  can  compensate  for  sore  backs  and 
girth-galls,  or  heels  cut  with  the  picket-rope,  or  for  the  want  of  spare 
shoes,  for  a  horse  once  unserviceable  remains  so  generally  during  a 
campaign. 

Brigade  tactics  have  at  last  been  assimilated  to  those  in  use  on  the 
continent,  but  the  weakness  of  our  squadrons  still  renders  the  total 
abolition  of  the  old  pivot  system  of  drill  for  bodies  smaller  than  a 
squadron  impossible.  Few  indeed  are  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
commanding  officers  for  the  practical  instruction  of  their  officers  and 
men  in  tactics,  or  in  detached  duties  at  a  distance  from  the  parade- 
ground,  in  which  cavalry  ought  to  be  perfect.  At  Aldershot  and  the 
Curragh  it  is  true  that  much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  assembling  of 
regiments,  but  in  other  places  the  greatest  difficulties  are  encountered. 
The  large  manoeuvring-ground  which  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
garrison  town  on  the  continent  is  in  England  considered  unnecessary. 
We  know  that  without  elbow-room  cavalry  is  useless,  and  yet  our  regi- 
ments have  to  be  trained  in  the  most  confined  spaces,  and  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  obtain  before  going  on  service,  unless  they  have  been  stationed 
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in  India,  of  their  most  important  duties,  such  as  keeping  touch  of  the 
enemy  and  making  reconnoissances,  is  purely  theoretical.  Yet  there  are 
large  open  spaces  and  wide-spreading  downs  admirably  adapted  for 
manoeuvres.  The  assembling  of  a  force  of  cavalry  and  horse-artillery 
annually  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  for  testing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  commanders,  but  for  proving  the  value  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  instruction-room. 

The  good  services  rendered  by  mounted  infantry  in  South  Africa 
have  attracted  much  notice  to  that  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  against  uncivilized  enemies  they  are  of  infinite  value,  and  under 
all  circumstances  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  move  a 
body  of  infantry  as  rapidly  as  cavalry.  In  civilized  countries,  how- 
ever, where  there  are  good  roads,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  carry  infantry  in 
light  carts,  which  was  frequently  done  by  the  Germans  in  the  late  war 
with  France,  or  cars  which  could  carry  men  whose  horses  were  dis- 
abled (and  horses  fail  far  quicker  than  men),  and  which  could  go 
wherever  a  gun  could  go,  might  be  made  use  of.  The  idea  of  having 
a  separate  corps  is  scouted  in  foreign  armies.  It  is  thought  that  it 
would  soon  become  a  species  of  bad  cavalry  and  indifferent  infantry, 
or  bad  infantry  and  indifferent  cavalry.  In  countries  where  horses  or 
ponies  abound,  such  a  force  can  easily  be  raised  among  the  adventurous 
spirits,  of  whom  there  are  always  plenty,  officers  and  men,  ready  to 
volunteer  for  a  service  which  offers  so  many  elements  of  danger.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  horses  of  mounted  infantry  require  feed- 
ing as  much  as  cavalry,  and  this  would  necessitate  an  increase  of  trans- 
I)ort,  with  which  an  English  army  is  never  too  well  provided.  That 
our  cavalry  can  do  well  as  mounted  infantry  was  exemplified  by  the 
Tenth  Hussars  in  the  Soudan.  In  any  case  it  would  be,  with  our  cav- 
alry in  our  present  condition,  premature  to  think  of  raising  a  new  kind 
of  mounted  force. 

If  proof  were  required  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  cavalry,  even  for 
a  little  war,  what  occurred  when  a  brigade  and  a  raiment  of  divisional 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  Egypt  in  1882  would  amply  afford  it.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  sending  out  so  small  a  body  as  three  squadrons  of 
the  household  brigade,  but  the  three  line  regiments  were  found  to  be 
of  themselves  quite  unfit  for  service,  being  in  want  of  officers,  men, 
and  horses.  These  had  to  be  taken  from  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry. 
No  less  than  twenty-eight  officers,  including  four  captains  of  troops, 
were  taken  from  their  duties  and  attached  to  the  raiments  for  service, 
one  of  which  had  actually  to  borrow  three  captains  and  eleven  sub- 
alterns.    Indeed,  so  great  was  the  stress  for  officers  during  the  cam- 
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paign  that  the  services  of  some  gentlemen  traveling  in  Egypt,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  were  greedily  accepted  by  the  authori- 
ties. Volunteens  to  fill  the  ranks  were  called  for  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  deficiency  in  horses  was  met  by  taking  almost  all  the  trained 
animals  fit  for  service  in  Great  Britain.  From  one  raiment  alone  two 
hundred  horses  were  drawn.  In  the  first  reinforcement  of  men  sent 
out  no  less  than  twebty-one  regiments  were  represented.  It  may  in- 
deed well  be  asked,  '^  How  could  discipline  and  duty  have  been  carried 
out  in  regiments  so  denuded,  and  what  would  have  happened  had  they 
also  been  compelled  to  go  on  service  7^'  For  the  r^ments  sent 
abroad,  what  could  have  been  worse  than  flooding  them  with  officers, 
men,  and  horses  who  had  never  met  before  the  day  of  embarkation  in 
their  lives?  All  were  new  to  each  other, — raiments,  leaders,  stafl^, 
r^imental  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  men,  and  horses.  The 
success  attained  by  the  cavalry  obtained  deserved  credit;  but  to  send  a 
force  so  constituted  against  an  enemy  possessing  well-trained  and  well- 
officered  cavalry^  accustomed  to  work  together,  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment 

The  question  as  to  how  the  present  state  of  afiairs  is  to  be  remedied 
has  long  exercised  the  minds  of  military  men.  Numerous  schemes 
have  been  proposed,  and  War  Office  committees  have  considered  plans 
submitted  to  them  for  the  reorganization  of  the  cavalry,  but  all  these 
have  been  based  on  the  idea  that  an  increase  of  men  or  horses  must 
be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  Yet  it  is  simply  the  want  of  numbers  that 
renders  our  present  organization  defective.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
infantry  of  linking  two  regiments  together,  assimilating  their  uniforms, 
and  making  all  ranks  interchangeable,  would  give  no  increase  of 
strength  whatever.  To  keep  nine  regiments  at  home  as  feeders  for  the 
same  number  in  India  would  be  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  danger 
was  only  possible  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  This  expedient  would 
only  leave  ten  raiments  of  the  line  for  European  service,  viz. :  five 
for  the  first  line  and  five  as  links  to  supply  their  wants,  for  if  the  regi- 
ments linked  to  those  in  India  were  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  break  down.  The  extravagance  of  keeping  a  whole  regiment 
in  an  efficient  state,  merely  to  train  men  and  horses  for  another  when 
this  could  be  done  by  one  squadron,  is  apparent.  Even  the  desperate 
expedient  of  disbanding  some  of  our  small  number  of  raiments,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  remainder,  would  be  preferable  to 
this  scheme. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  Greneral,  then  Colonel,  Valentine 
Baker,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  vainly 
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urged  the  imperative  necessity  of  increasing  the  strength  of  our  cavalry 
regiments  in  peace  time  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  maintain- 
ing constantly  a  sufficient  number  of  horses,  and  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  reserves  of  the  latter  which  could  be  easily  drawn  upon  if 
wanted.  The  late  Inspector-Greneral  of  Cavalry,  Sir  Frederick  Fitz- 
wygran,  has  recently  brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the  House 
«f  Commons,  and  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  number 
of  squadrons  in  a  regiment  to  five ;  but  the  small  interest  now  shown 
by  members  of  Parliament  to  military  questions  not  of  a  party  nature 
affords  little  hope  that,  unless  his  views  are  adopted  by  the  government, 
his  words  will  have  little  effect.  If  the  proposals  of  the  two  above* 
named  officers,  who  thoroughly  know  the  wants  of  the  English  cavalry, 
were  adopted,  and  if  the  nineteen  regiments  of  the  line,  not  subject  to 
Indian  regulations  (although  the  latter  as  urgently  require  augmenta- 
tion) were  raised  to  five  squadrons  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  the  proportion  of  cavalry  to  infantry, 
of  which  we  possess  eighty-three  thousand,  exclusive  of  those  in  India, 
would  be  as  1  to  6  only.  Even  if  twelve  regiments  were  so  main- 
tained, and  the  remaining  seven  were  augmented  to  five  squadrons  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men  and  one  hundred  horses,  two  army  corps 
could  be  sent  on  service  complete  in  cavalry,  supported  by  a  second  line 
of  trained  soldiers,  whilst  the  depot  squadrons  assembled  at  large  sta- 
tions would  supply  the  wants  of  those  in  the  field  and  remain  at  home 
as  the  last  reserve. 

The  regiments  of  household  cavalry,  whose  value  was  admitted  even 
by  the  most  hostile  military  critics  during  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and 
whose  duties  during  peace,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
men,  are  far  heavier  than  those  performed  by  any  other  cavalry  in 
Europe,  might  also  advantageously  be  raised  to  six  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  but  the  limited  barrack  accommodation  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
would  probably  prevent  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  horses. 
Nor  would  the  expense — that  consideration  to  which  the  efficiency  of 
our  army  has  so  often  been  sacrificed — ^be  so  great  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed ;  for  increased  numbers  would  permit  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  much-to-be-desired  squadron  system,  under  which  the  pres* 
ent  staff  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  suffice  for  a  regiment  of 
five  squadrons.  The  augmentation,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers 
for  the  fifth  squadron,  would  be  confined  to  the  horses  and  the  private 
soldier,  whose  pay  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  infantry.  The 
standard  of  education  being  much  higher  and  the  ratio  of  crime  far 
lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  as  proved  by  the  annual  army 
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retoTDSy  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to 
have  more  cavalry  men  and  less  infantry. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  a  closer  connection  should  be 
drawn  between  the  regular  and  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  in  order  that 
horses,  after  being  trained,  might  be  kept  by  the  latter  until  required 
for  war  purposes.  A  system  might  also  be  organized,  under  which  per- 
sons willing  to  register  their  horses  as  available  for  the  public  service 
at  a  fixed  price  in  case  of  war  should  receive  periodically  a  small  sum, 
provided  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  animals  was  satisfactory. 
Whether  either  of  these  schemes  is  feasible  or  not,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  the  whereabouts  of  horses  fit  for  the  cavalry  should  be 
known,  and  also  the  number  existing  in  the  country.  Even  during 
the  short  campaign  of  1882  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  horses  of  the  right  stamp,  and  these  had  to  be  sent  out 
quite  untrained,  many  of  them  never  having  had  a  bit  in  their 
mouths. 

Until  the  cavalry  is  in  a  proper  state  it  is  useless  to  assert  that  the 
English  army  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  No  army  can  be  so 
if  one  branch  of  it  is  not.  "  That  the  whole  machine  may  work  prop- 
erly each  spring  must  be  finished  with  the  same  care,''  was  said  by  the 
great  Frederick  in  relation  to  the  array.  The  commander-in-chief  is 
reported  to  have  stated  lately  in  public  that  the  army  was  insufficient 
in  point  of  numbers  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  it.  To  no  portion 
of  the  army  could  the  words  apply  more  strongly  than  to  the  cavalry. 
The  responsibility  rests  on  those  who,  no  matter  to  which  political  party 
they  have  belonged,  have,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  increased  expenditure, 
left  to  their  successors  in  office  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem. 
But  surely  the  House  of  Commons,  which  willingly  accepted  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system,  under  the  belief 
that  thereby  the  army  would  be  rendered  efficient,  and  who  have  this 
year  voted  more  than  three  millions  for  "  non-effective"  services,  would 
not  refuse  the  comparatively  insignificant  sum  which  would  render  one 
branch  of  it  "  effective.'' 

The  British  cavalry  has  proved  on  many  a  battle-field  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  courage,  order,  and  discipline.  When  it  has  failed 
it  has  been  due  to  faults  more  pardonable  in  that  arm  than  in  others, — 
to  reckless  leading  against  overwhelming  odds,  to  the  ardor  of  pursuit, 
or  to  the  contempt  of  tactics.  It  yields  to  no  other  in  the  proud  record 
of  its  achievements.  Well  disciplined,  well  trained,  and  well  mounted, 
perfect  in  persownd  and  mcUfyrid,  imbued  with  the  best  spirit,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that^  owing  to  the  paucity  of  its  numbers  and  consequent 
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weaknefls  of  its  component  parts,  and  to  the  absence  of  reserveB,  it  is, 
for  a  European  campaign,  perfectly  inefficient 

That  something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  is  the  opinion  of 
all  those  who  love  their  profession  and  have  its  interest  at  heart. 
The  '^  clouds  in  the  East"  are  still  lowering.  Who  knows  when  and 
where  the  storm  may  burst,  or  how  soon  the  words  of  Lord  Wolseley 
may  be  applied  to  ourselves,  ^^Alas!  for  the  army  that  is  weak  in 
cavalry"? 
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THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

BT  Sm  E.  J.   REE3>,  M.P. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  has  at  length  become  a  question  of  recog- 
nized public  importance,  competing  in  interest  even  with  the  startling 
usurpation  lately  attempted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  popular 
interest  in  the  navy,  naturally  enough,  turns  primarily  upon  our  ac- 
knowledged deficiency  as  regards  the  numbers  of  our  ironclads ;  but 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  subject  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  fully  as 
important  as  the  length  of  our  list  of  ships.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
good  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  press,  and  primarily  by 
the  courageous  action  of  the  Poll  Mali  Gazette^  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  true  character  of  the  naval  problem  has  yet  been  at  all 
thoroughly  considered.  The  unblushing  boldness  with  which  the  mul- 
tiplication of  unarmored  ships  for  war  purposes  is  advocated,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  employment  of  armor 
in  the  navy  are  being  lost  sight  of,  and,  if  we  are  not  very  careful, 
we  may  be  forced  into  an  expenditure  of  several  millions  sterling,  and 
then  find  our  last  state  but  little  better  than  our  present 

Down  even  to  our  own  day,  naval  battles  were  fought  in  wooden 
ships,  armed  with  guns  firing  solid,  and  therefore  unexplosive  shot.  A 
limited  use  of  explosive-ehell-fire  from  mortars  had  been  made  in  the 
navy  for  some  years  before;  but  the  destructive  efBcienqr  of  explosive 
projectiles  fired  from  ordinary  guns  was  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  Bussian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  late  in  1853;  and,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Braasey  states  in  his  work  on  the  navy,  *^  The  massacre  of  the  Turks 
at  Sinope,  occurring  at  a  moment  when  the  public  feeling  of  several 
powerful  nations  was  strongly  directed  towards  war,  attracted  special 
attention,  and  revealed  very  plainly  to  all  that  the  shell  guns  with 
which  Russia  and  most  Western  states  had  armed  their  fleets,  had  ren- 
dered the  abandonment  of  wooden  hulls  inevitable.''  Here  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  puts  the  case  as  if  shell-fire  had  proved  the  unfitness  of  the 
wooden  hull  only ;  and  it  was  natural  enough  to  put  the  case  so,  see- 
ing that  all  the  ships  destroyed  at  Sinope  were  of  wood.  But  Sir 
Thomas  immediately,  and  very  properly,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the 
effect  of  the  Sinope  disaster  was  not  merely  to  substitute  iron  for  wood 
Vol.  I.— No.  1.  2 
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in  the  oonstruction  of  the  hull  of  warnships ;  but  to  protect  the  ship, 
whether  of  wood  or  of  iron,  with  armor-plates.  Sir  Thomas  further 
shows  that  in  this  country,  where,  as  he  says,  '^  grave  doubts  have  been 
felt  as  to  the  utility  of  armor,''  not  only  did  we  forthwith  resort  to  iron 
as  the  material  of  the  hull  of  the  "  Warrior,''  but  we  were  at  least 
compelled  to  adopt  armor  itself  as  a  means  of  excluding  explosive 
shells  from  the  interiors  of  our  ships. 

This  compulsory  adoption  of  armor,  as  well  as  of  an  iron  hull,  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  and  significance.  The 
present  condition  and  the  future  development  of  our  naval  power  can 
only  be  properly  understood  by  those  who  keep  it  clearly  and  carefully 
in  mind.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  other  question  before  the 
public  at  the  present  moment,  in  dealing  with  which  it  is  so  necessary 
to  keep  its  recent  history  well  in  view.  It  will  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  look  back  a  little  at  our  own  experience. 

And,  first,  let  us  briefly  notice  what  happened  in  our  own  expe- 
rienoe  with  shell-guns  and  unarmored  ships  in  actual  war.  We  have 
not — it  is  gratifying,  in  most  respects,  to  know — had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  results  of  naval  engagements  since  the  general 
introduction  of  shell-fire;  but  the  attack  made  by  our  fleets  upon  the 
forts  at  Sevastopol  in  October,  1864,  furnished  a  sufficient  illustration 
for  our  purpose.  Of  the  "  Arethusa,"  Mr.  Kinglake  says, "  Four  shells 
took  effect  on  board  of  her ;  and  she  was  set  fire  to  both  on  her  main 
and  her  lower  decks."  Of  the  "  Albion"  he  says, "  She  was  soon  struck 
by  numbers  of  shells.  Of  these  some  struck  the  ship  near  her  water- 
line,  and  some  of  them,  bursting  on  the  orlop-deck,  set  fire  to  the  ship 
in  several  places.  In  her  masts,  in  her  rigging,  and  in  the  part  of  her 
hull  near  the  water-line,  the  ship  suffered  havoc,  and  the  fires  which 
laid  hold  upon  her  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  close  the  magazine, 
her  broadside  was  by  consequence  silenced.  .  .  .  Nearly  half  of  the 
'  Albion's'  crew  were  mustered  at '  fire  quarters'  to  get  down  the  three 
conflagrations  which  threatened  the  powder-magazines."  The  "  Beller- 
ophon"  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell ;  altogether  she  was  three  times  on 
fire.  The  "  Rodney"  "  was  set  fire  to  both  in  her  orlop-deck  and  in 
her  foremast  under  the  foreyard."  And  again,  "  Both  the  *  Rodney' 
and  the  'Spiteful'  sustained  a  good  deal  of  damage  from  shot  and 
shell."  *^  The  '  Agamemnon'  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell ;"  and  so  on. 
"  The  *  Ville  de  Paris,'  the  French  admiral's  flag-ship,  received  fifty 
shots  in  her  hull ;  and  a  shell  bursting  under  the  poop  made  such  havoc 
in  that  part  of  the  ship  that  nine  officers  of  Hamelin's  staff  there  stand- 
ing near  their  chief  were  either  killed  or  wounded." 
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The  foregoing  example  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  the  purpose 
of  illustratiDg  the  effects  of  shell-fire,  siuce  it  cannot  matter  whether 
the  shell  enter  the  ship  from  a  land  battery  or  from  a  ship's  battery  in 
so  far  as  these  effects  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  English  ships, 
nearly  all  the  mischief  worked  upon  them  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  a  single  gun  in  the  Wasp  Battery,  and  five  guns  in  the  Telegraph 
Battery.  These  six  guns  were  ridiculously  small  and  weak,  as  com- 
pared with  the  guns  now  carried  in  all  descriptions  of  war-ships,  al- 
though they  were  well  placed  at  an  elevation.  But  the  important  point 
to  be  observed  is,  that  this  shell-fire  had,  when  employed  against  un- 
armored  %hips,  most  destructive  effects.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  effects  were  wholly  due,  or  due  in  the  main,  to  the  fact  of  the 
sides  of  our  ships  of  that  day  being  constructed  of  wood.  No  doubt 
such  shell  as  lodged  in  the  wooden  sides  and  exploded  there  occasion- 
ally set  fire  to  the  hull  itself;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  language  of 
Mr.  Kinglake,  above  quoted,  that  it  was  between  decks  where  the 
worst  ravages  occurred,  and  where  the  most  dangerous  fires  broke  out. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  whether  the  hull  proper  be  of  wood  or 
of  iron,  shell  penetrating  into  the  interiors  of  ships  inflict  havoc,  and 
that  he  who  exclaimed,  '^  For  God's  sake  keep  out  the  shells  I''  did  so 
with  good  cause.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  iron  or  steel  ves- 
self,  if  unprotected  with  armor,  to  suffer  from  fire  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  the  ships  before  Sevastopol,  even  from  the  same  compara- 
tively trifling  attack,  were  they  in  all  other  respects  like  them.  In- 
deed, there  is  very  good  reason  for  believing  that,  had  the  navy  of  that 
day  consisted  of  unarmored  iron  ships,  they  would  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  more,  and  probably  several  of  them  would  have  gone  down, 
for  the  reason  that,  in  addition  to  the  injuries  already  described,  they 
would  have  suffered  others,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  holes  and  rents 
made  by  projectiles  in  the  sides  of  iron  or  steel  vessels  are  often  both 
far  larger  (especially  those  on  the  off-side  caused  by  projectiles  that  have 
passed  through  the  ship)  than  those  made  in  wooden  ships,  and  far 
more  diflScult  to  repair.  The  "  Arethusa"  and  "  Albion"  were  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  repair  and  refit,  and,  says  Kinglake,  "  they  were  in 
such  plight  that  the  chance  of  their  proving  able  to  reach  the  Bos- 
phorus  was  judged  to  be  dependent  upon  weather.''  Considering  the 
very  great  facilities  that  exist  on  board  ship  for  temporarily  repairing 
injuries  to  wooden  planks,  and  the  few  that  exist  there  for  temporarily 
repairing  iron  plates,  the  probabilities  are  that,  had  their  hulls  consisted 
of  iron  or  steel  (not  armor,  of  course),  Ihey  would  never  have  crossed 
the  Black  Sea  at  all. 
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We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  the  condition  of  our  navy  in  view 
of  these  facts,  and  also  in  view  of  the  terrible  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  gun  and  of  the  shell,  to  say  nothing  at  this  point  of  the  torpedo  or 
the  ram.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to  take  note  of  these  cir- 
cumstances which  tend,  in  the  modem  unarmorcd  war-ship,  to  diminish 
the  disastrous  effects  of  shell-fire.  It  may  be  roundly  stated  that  the 
war-ships  which  we  now  construct  are  all  built  with  hulls  of  steel,  and 
most  of  them  are  built  with  decks  of  steel, — ^the  steel  decks,  however, 
being  for  the  larger  part  covered  with  deck-plank  of  teak  or  of  pine. 
The  ribs,  and  the  beams,  and  all  the  outside  plating,  are  of  steel. 
Further,  a  great  many  bulkheads,  also  of  steel,  are  fitted  in  all  war- 
vessels,  most  of  them  extending  transversely  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship, 
and  some  of  them  running  longitudinally.  All  magazines,  rooms  for 
explosive  shells,  torpedo-rooms,  etc.,  are  situated  in  close  compartments 
of  thin  steel.  By  all  this-— excepting  the  wood  covering  of  most  of  the 
decks — fireproof  qualities  are  in  a  considerable,  d^ree  provided.  Iron 
decks  overhead,  and  the  iron  bulkheads  of  cabins,  however,  condense 
moisture  so  rapidly  that  it  is  neither  comfortable  nor  safe,  in  a  sanitary 
sense,  to  have  them  uncovered.  Formerly,  they  had  all  to  be  sheathed 
with  wood,  which  is  always  more  or  less  combustible,  and  ordinary 
cabin  bulkhead  stuff  is  exceedingly  so.  To  mitigate  this,  great  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  Admiralty  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Barnaby,  to  find  other  much  less  combustible  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  compositions  of  different  kinds  have  been  employed,  often 
with  great  success  and  advantage.  Experiments  with  this  object  in 
view  are  still  proceeding.  All  this  must  be  fully  understood  and 
allowed  for  by  those  who  would  understand  the  characteristic  of  the 
war-ship,  whether  armored  or  unarmored,  as  she  now  exists.  But 
when  every  such  allowance  has  been  made,  it  must  candidly  be  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  furniture  and  stores  of  a  war-ship,  in  the  bed- 
ding and  clothing  of  its  crew,  etc.,  large  quantities  of  combustible 
matter  still  remain,  and  are  readily  consumable  by  shell-fire,  their 
burning  involving  the  ship  in  the  risk  of  destruction. 

Let  us  next  compare  the  nature  of  the  shell-fire  which  our  ships 
encountered  at  Sevastopol  with  the  shell-fire  which  we  have  to  en- 
counter afloat  now.  The  largest  guns  mentioned  in  Mr.  Kinglake's 
statement  of  the  armament  of  the  Russian  sea-fort  batteries  which  were 
attacked  were  32-pounders.  In  his  evidence,  given  before  the  National 
Defense  Commission  in  1859,  the  late  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  B.N. 
(who  was  a  flag-lieutenant  at  the  bombardment  of  Sevastopol),  also 
stated  that  the  guns  fired  at  our  ships  were  32-pounders,  which  he  be- 
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lieved  ^*  were  a  trifle  larger  than  ours/'  On  being  asked  if  those  were 
the  largest,  he  replied,  '^  Those  at  Wasp  Fort,  I  imagine,  were  68- 
pounders.^'  Now  let  us  bring  into  one  view  the  particulars  of  these 
guns,  and  of  the  shell  fired  by  them,  together  with  those  of  a  few 
modem  guns,  such  as  are  now  carried  to  sea  by  ships  of  war.  I  omit, 
from  the  following  examples  (which  have  chiefly  been  taken  from  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey^s  lists),  several  improved  guns  which  are  much  more 
powerful  for  their  weight  than  many  of  these,  because  I  wish  to  avoid 
all  straining  of  statement ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  omit  likewise  all 
such  exceptional  cases  as  the  80-ton  guns  of  the  "  Inflexible,"  the  100- 
ton  guns  of  the  Italian  ships,  the  107-ton  guns  of  Herr  Krupp's 
manufacture,  and  the  110-ton  guns  of  the  ^^Benbow."  The  guns 
which  are  recorded  in  this  table  represent  armaments  that  are  quite 
common  in  the  armored  ships  of  our  own  and  other  countries : 

Laboe  Nayal  Gunb  of  1864. 

Clwrg*  of  Banting 

Detcription  Length        Walght  Weight  of   powder  in  charge  or 

of  gun.  of  gun.        of  gun.  projectile.         gnn.  powder  In 

■hell. 

Aft.  Ibnt.         Pomrndt.      Amiicft.  Ftmtdt. 

82-pounder  ....    9}  2}  82  10  (maximum)        1 

68-pounder  ....  10  4f  68  16  6} 

Fbbssnt  Labgx  Nayal  Oukb  (exclubiys  of  those  of  80, 100,  akd  110 

tons). 

Charge  of     Banting 

Description  Length        Weight     Weight  of     powder  in    charge  of 

of  gon.  of  gnn.       of  gnn.      prqjectile.       gnn.         powder  in 

■hell. 
F^tL  Taim,         Poumdi,         jRMNub.         PWimd§. 

fl6  18  400  70  20} 

English iUi  26  600  85  87| 

(19  88  802  180  80 

fl6J  16}  317  61}  17 

French J  17}  28  476  92}  24 

(22  88}  770  182  87} 

A„.4^an  /  ^^f  ^2}  896  70}  20} 

^^^^^^ \20  27  669  121  25} 

^.      .  (18}  28  495  82}  18} 

^"^'*° I20}  40  649  121  16 

n^««-.«  i20  28  561  182  25 

^™*° t22  86  715  158  22 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  suffice  to  show  that  (even  omit- 
ting all  naval  guns  of  eighty  tons  and  upwards,  as  is  there  done)  the 
guns  and  projectiles  of  to-day  are  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than 
the  guns  of  1864  in  offensive  power.  Neglecting  for  the  moment  the 
Wasp  Battery  (which  employed  but  a  single  gun,  and  accomplished 
but  little),^  the  damage  which  our  ships  sustained  at  Sevastopol  was 

1  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  hattery  which  the  English  named  "  The 
Wasp,''  worked  mach  of  the  havoc  upon  our  ships ;  hut  later  information  proved 
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iaflicted  entirely  by  projectiles  fired  with  10-pound  charges,  and  with  a 
single  pound  of  powder,  each,  as  a  bursting-charge.  And  now  the 
question  which  I  wish  to  put,  and  to  have  considered,  is  this:  If  shell, 
charged  with  one  pound  of  powder,  each  bursting  between  the  decks 
of  ships,  wrought  all  the  injuries  and  losses  which  we  sustained  at 
Sevastopol,  what  are  the  injuries  and  losses  to  be  anticipated  when 
between  our  decks  we  have  shell  bursting  charged  each  ¥dth  twenty 
pounds,  thirty  pounds,  and  nearly  forty  pounds  of  powder? 

This  question  has  to  be  put  and  considered,  let  it  be  observed,  not 
in  relation  to  our  armored  ships  only, — or  I  should  have  dealt  with 
less  powerful  guns, — but  with  reference  to  our  armored  ships  likewise; 
for  the  answer  given  to  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  have  a  very  im- 
portant influence  indeed  upon  the  construction  of  our  armored  ships, 
and  of  all  classes  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  effects  of  lai^ 
modern  shell  bursting  in  the  unarmored  parts  of  any  or  all  of  our  iron- 
clads— for  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  large  unarmored  parts — may  be 
very  much  more  serious  than  has  yet  been  realized,  and  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  experiments  of  the  Admiralty  have  not  been  more 
directed  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.        .    . 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  in  these  remarks,  or  in 
any  others  which  I  may  offer  in  this  article,  I  am  drawing  distinctions 
between  Admiralty  ships  of  my  own  design  and  those  which  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  That  phase  of  the  subject  has  but  little  interest  for  me, 
because  I  have  never  accustomed  myself  to  deal  with  this  great,  this 
vastly-important  subject  from  any  personal  point  of  view ;  and  in  the 
present  case,  although  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  risk  in  armor- 
belted  vessels  and  the  others,  the  whole  of  our  armor-clad  ships  are 
more  or  less  open  to  the  question  that  I  am  here  putting  and  pressing. 
I  may  say  this,  however,  in  support  of  my  argument,  that  I  never  cease 
to  be  haunted  with  the  fear  that,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  experi- 
ments, so  arranged  as  to  clear  up  the  doubt,  we  may  all  be  under- 
rating— ^and  very  seriously  and  gravely  underrating — the  result  of  the 
bursting  of  explosive  shells  in  the  unprotected  and  more  or  less  inflam- 
matory portions  of  ironclad  ships.   .  This  is  no  doubt  a  danger  which 


that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it  was  the  Telegraph  Battery  that  accomplished 
it.  The  Russians  allege  that  although  there  were  eight  guns  mounted  upon  it, 
there  was  room  to  work  hut  one  at  a  time,  and  that  it  was  mainlj  with  one  gun 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  it  kept  alive  the  attention  of  our 
seamen.  Mr.  Einglake  writes :  "  Perhaps,  indeed,  one  may  say  of  the  Telegraph 
Battery  that  it  alone  wrought  so  great  havoc  in  the  ships  which  came  under  her 
guns,"  i.e.,  the  guns  of  the  Wasp  and  Telegraph  Batteries. 
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our  navy  shares  in  common  with  all  the  other  ironclad  navies  in  the 
world,  speaking  generally.  Exceptional  ships,  with  complete  armor, 
are  to  be  found  here  and  there,  but  in  nearly  all  such  exceptional 
cases — ^probably  in  quite  all  of  them — the  armor  is  thin,  and  itself 
pervious  to  such  shells  as  we  are  considering. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  the  effects  of  the  shell-fire  upon  the  un- 
armored  parts  of  ironclads  limited  to  that  of  the  mischief  which  may 
follow  the  setting  on  fire  of  those  parts.  There  is  the  further  mis- 
chief— already  briefly  touched  upon^-of  the  bursting  through  of  the 
thin  decks  and  sides  by  the  blows  or  the  explosion  of  shells.  Who 
shall  say  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  shot  and  shell,  weighing 
some  hundred-weights  each,  and  fired  with  half  a  hundred-weight  or 
a  hundred-weight  of  powder,  tearing  through  the  sides  and  decks  of 
vessels,  or  of  some  of  them  bursting  between  decks  with  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  of  powder  exploding  at  each  discharge?  We  have  but 
little  information  to  guide  us,  but  we  have  some ;  and  that  little,  I 
admit,  encourages  us  to  hope  that  shell  may  burst  on  board  modem 
iron  war-vessels  without  readily  igniting  their  contents.  In  the  suc- 
cessful attack  of  the  two  Chilian  ironclads  upon  the  ^^  Huascar,''  one 
of  their  shells  burst  in  the  "  Huascar's'^  port  cabins,  another  in  her 
wardroom,  a  third  in  the  pantry,  a  fourth  in  the  carpenter^s  cabin,  and 
a  fifth  in  the  turret,  and  either  the  ship  was  not  set  on  fire,  or  the  fire 
was  such  as  was  readily  extinguished.  So  far  as  taking  fire  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  this  piece  of  evidence  is  encouraging,  as  I  have  said ; 
but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  large  inferences  until  we  know 
all  about  the  fuses,  powder-charges,  etc.  As  to  the  other  effects  of 
shot  and  shell  from  the  12-ton  guns  of  the  Chilian  ships,  the  effects 
were  much  less  encouraging,  for  one  shell  carried  away  two  beams  and 
killed  all  the  men  at  the  relieving  tackles  of  the  helm;  another 
smashed  the  stern-post,  carried  away  bulkheads,  and  killed  all  the  men 
at  the  tiller ;  a  third  penetrated  the  turret  and  killed  all  the  men  at 
the  gun ;  a  fourth  exploded  in  the  turret,  fragments  of  it  passing  out 
near  the  turret-top  and  killing  the  second  officer,  while  others  pierced 
the  conning  tower  and  blew  to  pieces  the  admiral  commanding.  ^'On 
the  main  deck,^'  says  one  account,  ^Hhe  wardroom  and  stern-cabin  were 
quite  destroyed;  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  bulkhead;  the  contents 
of  the  state-rooms  were  strewn  about  the  flooring,  and  the  upper-deck 
ceiling  was  one  mass  of  powder  and  disintegrated  human  remains."  A 
private  account,  which  I  received  from  an  officer  who  went  on  board  im- 
mediately after  the  action,  convinced  me  that  the  effects  of  the  exploding 
shells  had  been  much  more  extensive  and  horrible  than  even  the  above 
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aooount  woald  appear  to  indicate.  I  oannot  help  repeating  that  it 
seems  to  me  most  remarkable,  and  most  unfortunate,  that  we  have  not 
had  the  actual  effects  of  modern  shell  striking  and  exploding  within 
nnarmored  structures  fully  determined  by  experiment  long  since. 
During  the  last  Parliament,  and  therefore  several  years  ago,  I  com- 
plained repeatedly  of  this  information  not  being  acquired,  and  I  would 
again  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  experimentally  ascertained.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  satisfied,  and  that  is,  that  if  such  experiments  should 
prove  that  the  danger  of  large  unarmored  appendages  or  superstructures 
to  armored  ships  should  prove  to  be  great,  means  can  be  found  for 
either  providing  them  in  a  safer  manner,  or  for  dispensing  with  them 
altogether,  and  that,  too,  without  any  great  sacrifice  of  the  residential 
qualities  of  the  ship. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  doubts  about  armored  ships  with  unar- 
mored parts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  horrible  ^ects  of 
modern  shell-fire  upon  unarmored  ships,  should  they  be  brought  closely 
and  seriously  under  fire.  So  certain  and  so  great  must  be  the  havoc 
which  shell  will  make  in  them  in  that  case,  that  I  cannot  force  myself 
to  doubt  that  the  people  who  disclaim  for  the  British  officer  and  seamen 
the  protection  of  armor,  or  would  withhold  it  from  them,  must  really 
contemplate  their  runniag  away  from  those  naval  engagements  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  both  their  habit  and  their  glory  to  seek.  For  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  many  conceivable,  and,  indeed,  under 
many  ordinary  circumstances,  in  which  our  men-of-war  must  expect  to 
find  themselves,  the  only  alternative  to  taking  to  their  heels  must  be 
certain  and  sudden  destruction,  or  an  extremely  near  approach  thereto* 
And  my  impression  that  running  away  is  what  is  really  contemplated 
is  confirmed  by  much  of  what  one  reads  from  the  pens  of  those  who 
decry  the  use  of  armor. 

Now,  let  it  be  perfectly  well  understood  that  in  objecting  to,  and 
in  even  denouncing,  unarmored  ships  as  trustworthy,  as  fighting  ships, 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  am  not  at 
all  condemning  them  in  Mo.  There  are  uses  for  unarmored  ships ;  in 
our  naval  service  there  are  many  uses.  There  has  been,  for  example, 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  which  can  just  as  well  be  accom- 
plished by  nnarmored  as  by  armored  ships.  There  is  the  protection  of 
coast  colonies,  fisheries,  naval  surveys  in  remote  seas  and  rivers,  and 
the  like,  which  unarmored  vessels  can  well  perform.  There  is  armed 
support  and  authority  to  be  supplied  occasionally  to  colonial  govern- 
ments, and  other  representatives  of  our  interests  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.     There  is  the  prevention  of  piracy,  which  would  often  be  car- 
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ried  on  in  lighfcly-armed  vessels^  to  the  detriment  of  our  world-wide 
oommeroe^  if  the  British  flag  flying  upon  an  armed  vessel  of  the  queen 
were  not  frequently  and  almost  everywhere  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  some  of  our  fellow-subjects  even^  whose  loyalty  is  not 
overpowering,  might  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  afloat  if  we  had 
nothing  but  our  ironclad  squadrons  to  move  about  and  keep  order.  At 
times  there  are  ports  to  blockade,  and  blockade-runners  to  be  watched 
or  captured.  For  all  such  services  unarmored  ships  alone  are  usually 
needed  by  us,  and  it  would  be  extravagance  and  folly  to  armor  all  the 
vessels  employed  upon  them. 

Other  nations  have  other  reasons  for  possessing  unarmored  craft. 
In  1863  the  United  States  government  decided  to  build  a  number  of 
ocean  cruisers, — as  they  are  again  doing  now,  indeed, — and  this  is  a 
statement  of  the  objects  with  which  they  were  to  be  constructed,  from 
ilie  pen  of  a  high  authority : 

"  They  were  to  be  capable  of  overtaking  the  Confederate  vessels, 
and  of  driving  the  mercantile  marine  of  a  hostile  country  from  the 
seas.  As  a  principal  object  of  their  existence  was  the  annihilation  of 
an  enemy^s  commerce,  they  were  not  to  take  part  in  an  engagement 
unless  an  opportunity  favorable  to  themselves  presented  itself.  If  they 
should  encounter  a  more  powerful  opponent  they  were  to  take  to  flight. 
Their  especial  duty  being  to  injure  and  annihilate^'  ('^unarmored  vessels" 
being  understood), "  they  were  not  to  do  battle  with  an  enemy  of  greater 
strength."  » 

In  this  destruction  of  other  people's  commerce  we  have  had  but  a 
secondary  interest,  and  none  at  all  in  so  far  as  the  production  of  war* 
vessels  for  the  purpose  is  concerned,  as  we  could  charter  scores  of  mer- 
cantile steamers  every  whit  as  capable  as  the  American  cruisers  of  doing 
the  work  above  sketched  out;  but  I  have  quoted  the  passage  for  a 
reason  which  will  appear  in  a  moment.  Meanwhile,  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  and  largely  apparent  tiiat 
this  country  has  many  uses  for  which  unarmored  ships  are  in  every 
way  qualified.  Such  ships  need  not  be  heavily  armed,  nor  need  all 
of  them  be  of  any  great  speed.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless,  may 
evidently  with  advantage  be  endowed  with  very  great  speed  indeed^ 
and  a  few  of  them  may,  with  equal  advantage,  carry  a  heavy  gun  or 
two. 

But  the  question  which  now  arises,  and  deserves  to  be  put  with  very 
great  urgency,  is,  whether  this  description  of  vessel,  which — as  Sir 

*  Sir  Thomas  Braasey's  "  British  Navy,"  vol.  i.  p.  477. 
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Thomas  Brassey  well  says,  finds  its  Intimate  occupation  (when  con- 
fronted by  an  enemy  worth  calling  one)  in  ^^  taking  flight" — ^is  the 
right  kind  of  a  vessel  for  us  to  intrust  with  the  defense  of  our  com- 
mercial fleets  from  such  aggressors.  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  we  are  so 
foolish  as  to  provide  for  our  defense  no  better,  no  more  capable  fighting 
ships  than  these,  which  are  fit  only  to  run  away,  why  the  enemies 
should  run  away  at  all,  and  what  they  are  to  run  away  from  ?  The 
presumption  surely  is,  that  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  protecting  the  property  and  the  honor  of  the  country  will 
provide  ships  from  which  ocean  depredators  such  as  these  would  be  but 
too  glad  to  get  away,  but  which,  by  their  speed,  will  prevent  them 
from  escaping,  and  by  their  pronounced  superiority  in  fighting  quali- 
ties will  be  pretty  sure  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  them  should 
they  attempt  resistance.  These  considerations  they  were  which  induced 
me  recently  to  propose  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  that  a  few  very 
fast  ironclad  cruisers  should  be  constructed  for  sweeping  the  seas,  if 
necessary,  of  armed  privateers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  said  else- 
where, but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  some  pains  to  show  the  perfect 
practicability  of  building  twenty-knot  ironclad  cruisers.  And,  in  the 
firdt  place,  it  may  be  said  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  limiting  the  armored  area  of  the  ship's  side,  and  substituting,  at  the 
ends,  sub-water  armored  decks,  cellular  constructions  filled  with  cork, 
or  any^other  devices  that  may  be  proved  experimentally  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  water  out  of  the  ship,  and  preventing  her  from 
losing  the  power  of  steaming  fast  I  say  "  proved  experimentally"  to 
serve  this  purpose,  because  it  seems  to  me  unscientific,  improper,  and 
in  a  high  degree  dangerous,  to  trust  to  such  devices  without  experi- 
mental proof  of  their  efficacy.  But  whatever  it  is  safe  and  proper  to 
trust  to  in  this  respect  in  the  case  of  any  armored  fighting  ship,  it 
would  be  safe  to  trust  to  in  the  case  of  these  cruisers,  because,  while 
the  ordinary  line-of-battle  ironclads  are  liable  to  sufier  from  a  concen- 
trated and  continued  fire  of  explosive  shell,  a  very  fast  ironclad  for 
protecting  commerce  would  seldom,  if  ever,  while  on  that  service,  be 
subject  to  more  than  the  very  limited  and  occasional  fire  of  the  un- 
armored  enemy  or  privateer.  At  the  same  time,  the  full  possession  of 
her  speed  is  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance  to  the  class  of  ship 
we  are  now  considering,  that  no  risk  of  losing  it  from  the  failure  of 
exposed  cells,  etc.,  should  be  run.  It  may  be  further  said  that  it 
would  not  be  at  all  necessary  or  desirable  to  armor  these  very  fast 
cruisers  with  the  thickest  armor  employed  on  line-of-battle  ships,  be- 
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cause  the  80-toD  or  lOO-ton  guDS  which  that  is  designed  to  resist  are 
not  carried  by  privateers  or  any  mere  vessels  of  prey.  In  this  view  I 
have  the  fall  concurrence  of  the  Admiralty,  because,  while  they  are 
protecting  the  water-lines  of  the  ^^  Admiral''  class  of  line-of-battle 
ships  with  armor  eighteen  inches  thick,  they  are  content  with  consider- 
ably less  upon  the  ocean  cruisers  "  Imji^rieuse"  and  "  Warspite."  For 
like  reasons,  it  would  be  equally  unnecessary  to  arm  these  twenty-knot 
cniisers  with  extremely  heavy  guns,  much  lighter  guns  being  in  every 
respect  efficacious  against  the  whole  race  of  unarmored  vessels.  As 
against  thick  armor,  the  largest  guns  are  the  most  desirable ;  but  as 
against  unarmored  ships,  it  is  generally  deemed  more  advantageous  to 
have  lighter  guns,  and  more  of  them,  so  as  to  multiply  the  wounds 
inflicted. 

Premising,  then,  that  moderate  armor  and  guns  are  all  that  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  question  of 
producing  extremely  fast  armored  cruisers  is  not  only  a  practicable, 
but  an  easy  one ;  it  is  at  least  quite  as  easy  a  one  as  the  mercantile 
problem  of  carrying  a  large  amount  of  cargo,  with  the  necessary  coal 
supply,  in  the  twenty-knot  transatlantic  steamers.  To  accomplish  the 
object  we  must,  however,  depart  greatly  from  the  present  forms  and 
proportions  of  most  of  our  armored  ships  of  war,  and  reverse  that  re- 
sort to  short  ironclad  ships  which  I  was  myself  fortunately  successful 
in  bringing  about  twenty  years  ago.  I  must  be  pardoned  the  seeming 
vanity  of  saying  that  the  conversion  effected  among  ship-builders  and 
naval  officers  at  that  time  by  the  successful  introduction  of  the  short 
fourteen-knot  ironclads  of  my  design,  has  been  too  great,  and  is  prov- 
ing too  lasting, — or,  rather,  is  being  allowed  to  operate  against  the  re- 
sort to  proper  length  in  armored  cruisers.  The  attainment  of  fourteen 
and  a  quarter  knots  of  speed  by  the  ^^  Bellerophon''  (at  a  time  when,  as 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  informed  me  he  could  find  no  one  but 
Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and  myself  who  believed  that  she  could  possibly 
exceed  eleven  knots),  revolutiobized  naval  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  has 
made  the  short  ship  the  only  form  of  ironclad  that  even  the  Admiralty, 
apparently,  are  disposed  to  favor.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for 
the  proportions  of  the  "  Imp6rieuse"  class  of  cruisers,  which  are  but  a 
few  feet  longer  and  several  feet  broader  than  the  *^  Bellerophon,"  on 
about  the  same  displacement,  although  the  ends  are  unarmored  and  the 
speed  is  to  be  much  greater.  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatize  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the  ruling  reasons  which  led,  and 
rightly  led,  to  the  shortening  of  the  ironclad  line-of-battle  ships  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  very  last  ironclad  cruiser.    Take  the  case  of 
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coal  supply,  for  example:  is  it  not  obviously  undesirable,  in  carrying 
say  two  thousand  tons  of  coal,  to  sea,  to  do  so  in  a  short  length  of  a  ship 
of  large  section,  rather  than  in  a  longer  length  of  less  section  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  necessity  of  giving  the  entire  ship  the  requisite  protection 
by  armor  comes  in  to  regulate  this  consideration  and  all  similar  con- 
siderations ;  but  all  my  investigations  and  calculations  go  to  establish 
the  fact  that,  with  armored  belts  of  moderate  armor  and  small  depth,  a 
very  high  speed  is  most  economically  attained  by  much  greater  length 
than  is  at  present  in  favor ;  while  in  so  far  as  long  unarmored  ends  are 
concerned,  excessive  breadth  in  them  is  a  manifest,  and  is  also  a  mani- 
fold, disadvantage. 

In  short,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  express  the  belief  that  the  consid- 
erations which  led  to  the  great  shortening  of  the  line-of-battle  ironclad 
do  ^ot  hold  in  the  case  of  the  very  fast  armored  cruiser,  and  that  by 
adhering  to  very  short  lengths — in  relation  to  the  extremely  high 
speeds  that  have  become  urgently  necessary — we  are  hindering  a  form 
of  progress,  viz.,  speed,  which  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  our  naval 
efficiency  and  repute.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  it  said  after  this 
that  I  am  recanting  former  opinions,  and  seeking  to  reverse  the  most 
conspicuous  change  in  the  design  of  ironclads  which  I  have  myself 
brought  about.  This  will  be  the  language  of  those  who  jump  to  con- 
clusions ;  but  it  will  not  be  the  language  of  those  who  reflect  sufficiently 
upon  the  subject.  Fully  armored  ships,  with  high  armored  sides,  and 
with  armor  of  great  thickness,  whether  they  are  to  be  fast  or  slow,  must 
be  made  short,  and  their  shortness  is  in  every  way  a  great  advantage  to 
them  for  close  naval  engagements,  in  which  heavy  armaments,  rams, 
and  torpedoes  have  to  be  both  brought  into  play  and  avoided  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  But  the  case  of  a  swift  armored  vessel  for 
overhauling  privateers  and  all  sorts  of  unarmored  craft  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent one ;  a  shallow  and  limited  belt  is  for  the  most  part  all  that  is 
required,  and  in  her,  wholly  different  proportions  are  absolutely  de- 
manded. This  is  no  reversal  of  any  doctrine  or  view  of  mine,  but  is 
perfectly  consistent  with,  and  essential  to,  the  only  views  of  the  sul^ect 
which  I  have  either  advocated  or  carried  out 

With  the  foregoing  principles  admitted,  the  design  of  an  ironclad 
cruiser  as  fast  as  tlie  ^^  Oregon'^  or  the  '^  Umbria,'^  or  still  faster,  falls 
entirely  within  the  competence  of  the  naval  constructor,  the  armor  and 
armament  in  the  former  taking  the  place  of  the  cargo  and  of  part  of 
the  coal  supply  of  these  Atlantic  ships.  But  in  saying  this,  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  it  understood  that  we  need  go  to  their  full  lengths,  or  even 
nearly  to  their  full  lengths.     But  if  that  were  otherwise,  it  would  in 
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DO  way  and  in  no  degree  deter  me  from  advocating  the  employment  of 
a  few  ironclads  of  supreme  speed,  because  the  question  of  manoeuvring 
power,  to  which  extreme  length  is  adverse,  falls  altogether  into  abey* 
ance  in  the  case  of  the  cruiser,  whose  one  primary  quality  (the  neces- 
sary offensive  and  defensive  qualities  being  assumed)  is  that  of  superior 
fleetness.  There  is  no  good  reason  whatever — not  even  the  dock  diffi- 
culty, which  is  so  great  a  hindrance  to  our  naval  development  in  many 
ways — against  giving  to  these  swift  armored  cruisers  whatever  length 
they  may  require. 

If  the  views  which  are  stated  above  be  correct,  there  is  a  most 
serious  deficiency  in  our  navy,  of  which,  until  the  appearance,  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  of  the  letter  to  the  limes  previously  adverted  to,  no  account 
whatever  had  been  taken.  England,  with  her  immense  mercantile 
marine  to  protect  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  seeing  fleet  unar- 
mored  ships  capable  under  present  conditions  of  preying  freely  upon 
that  mercantile  marine  springing  up  on  every  side,  has  provided  nothing 
whatever  in  the  shape  of  fast  armor-protected  vessels  to  defend  herself 
against  the  unspeakable  disaster  of  seeing  her  merchant  ships  driven 
from  the  seas.  I  should  not  use  quite  so  strong  a  phrase  as  this  were 
our  line-of-battle  force  what,  by  universal  consent,  it  ought  to  be.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  if  a  few  of  the  existing  ironclads  could  be  spared  for 
escort  duty,  the  faster  of  them  would  contrive  to  convoy  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  merchantmen,  and  keep  unarmored  craft  at  bay,  especially  if 
assisted  by  an  auxiliary  escort  of  armed  merchantmen.  But  our  line- 
of-battle  navy  is  itself  so  limited  in  numbers  that  no  government  would 
venture,  in  any  serious  war,  to  weaken  our  European  force  by  detach- 
ing ironclads  on  escort  duty.  And  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  by  no 
conceivable  system  of  escort  could  anything  more  than  a  fractional  part 
of  our  trade  upon  certain  great  routes  be  carried  on.  If  I  be  right, 
therefore,  in  believing  that  unarmored  vessels  are  of  themselves  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  overpowering  the  fast  armed  craft  that  in  war 
would  be  let  loose  upon  our  merchantmen,  then  it  follows  that  no 
efficient  defense  for  these  merchantmen  has  been  even  commenced 
or  attempted.  We  have  but  one  finished  ironclad  of  fifteen  knots, 
and  the  two  armored  cruisers  under  construction  are  designed  for  but 
sixteen  knots,  and  carry  but  a  moderate  supply  of  coal  for  their  steam- 
power. 

It  will  be  said — ^it  has  been  said — that  for  the  price  of  one  such 
twenty-knot  ironclad  as  I  am  recommending  two  or  three  such  vessels, 
say  as  the  '^  Esmeralda,'^  might  be  produced,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  build  '^  Esmeraldas."    To  my 
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mind  no  form  of  extravagance  and  wanton  waste  could  well  be  worse 
than  that  of  expending  public  money  upon  articles  which  you  know 
beforehand  are  perfectly  unfit  for  their  purpose.  And  where  the  pur- 
pose is  to  overpower  unarmored  vessels,  why  send  out  unarmored  ves- 
sels to  perform  the  work,  seeing  that  the  vessel  you  send  out  may  in 
that  case  be  just  as  easily  overpowered  or  destroyed  as  that  against 
which  she  is  sent?  If  a  single  shell  will  destroy — and  who  can  ques- 
tion it? — ^your  unarmored  vessel,  while  your  armored  cruiser  may  set 
the  shell-fire  of  the  unarmored  ship  at  defiance,  where  is  the  wisdom, 
where  the  economy,  of  preferring  the  two  or  three  impotent  to  the  one 
omnipotent  ship  ? 

I  believe  the  public  sense  and  the  public  sentiment  need  awakening 
on  this  question,  and  especially  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  our  econo- 
mists. All  my  life  I  have  pleaded  and  worked  for  naval  economy, 
and  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  oppose  the  present  tendency  to  lavish 
public  money  upon  vessels  which  are  not  even  questionable,  but  which 
are  absolutely  certain  to  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  urge  the  con- 
struction of  efficient  ships.  In  the  pages  of  this  Beview,  less  than 
almost  anywhere,  would  I  advocate  a  policy  of  even  possible  extrava- 
gance ;  in  these  pages,  at  least,  I  am  pledged  to  advise  only  such  ex- 
penditure as  would  be  fruitful.  And  it  is  here  that  I  enter  my  protest 
against  a  large  outlay  upon  these  unarmored  constructions,  which  are 
xsheap  to  build  and  easy  to  destroy,  and  therefore  good  for  the  builders 
who  will  be  called  on  to  replace  them ;  but  which  cannot  possibly  yield 
to  the  country  that  power  and  that  protection  which  they  are  designed 
to  supply,  and  in  which,  in  the  hour  of  need,  they  are  perfectly  sure  to 
prove  wanting.  I  doubt  if  anybody  has  taken  more  pains  than  I  have 
taken,  in  this  article  and  elsewhere,  to  show  that  unarmored  vessels  are 
desirable  for  certain  purposes.  But  allowing  this,  and  even  enforcing 
this,  I  view  with  something  akin  to  disgust  the  complacency  with  which 
the  British  public  look  on  and  see  millions  of  their  money  expended 
on  these  feeble  and  secondary  constructions  (as  upon  a  hundred  other 
minor  and  sometimes  useless  objects)  while  their  real  power  upon  the 
ocean,  as  embodied  in  the  omnipotent  ship, — ^for  that  is  what  the 
armored  ship  ought  to  be  made, — ^is  neglected,  or  attended  to  weakly 
and  perfunctorily.  And  one's  feeling  upon  this  subject  is  aggravated 
almost  beyond  measure  when  one  thinks  of  what  the  British  navy  might 
be  made,  with  no  extravagant  ex{>end]ture,  were  but  the  spirit  of  the 
country  in  any  way  comparable  with  its  ability  and  its  resources.  I 
pass  through  the  great  marine-engine  factories  of  this  country,  and 
what  do  I  see?    Sometimes,  at  least,  the  largest,. the  most  splendid 
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oonstrnctions  there  in  hand  are  not  for  England,  but  for  a  foreign 
country ;  for  the  British  navy,  not  the  most  powerful,  but  the  second- 
ary, or  the  weaker  still  are  produced,  and  produced  in  large  numbers. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  armor-plate  factories ;  the  thickest  and 
best  armor  which  I  have  seen  produced  in  Sheffield — and  the  thickest 
and  best  in  the  world  is  produced  there — has  not  been  for  England,  but 
for  foreign  ships.  It  seems  to  be  thought  prudent  and  economical  by 
us  to  mutiply,  almost  without  number,  the  small  and  slow  and  un- 
armored  species  of  war- vessels ;  of  their  aggregate  cost  we  never  think ; 
but  we  turn  wonderfully  economical  the  moment  it  is  proposed  to  us  to 
produce  a  ship  of  such  commanding  qualities  as  would  make  the  British 
navy  both  the  admiration  and  fear  of  the  world. 

I  profess  for  myself  to  be  equally  unable  to  sympathize  with,  or  to 
understand,  a  policy  which,  at  a  time  when  superior  power  at  sea  is  in 
direct  and  unquestionable  proportion  to  the  use  we  make  of  steel  and 
steam-power,  and  when  Providence  has  privil^ed  us  to  stand  first 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  ability  to  secure  by  the  agency 
of  steel  and  steam  that  dominance  on  the  ocean  which  our  unparalleled 
maritime  interests  justify  us, in  desiring,  and  even  impose  upon  us  the 
duty  of  striving  for,  nevertheless  permits  us  to  shrink  from  turning 
that  steel  and  that  steam-power  to  account  by  the  production  of  irresist- 
ible  ships,  and  allows  us  to  fritter  away  our  resources  on  anything  and 
everything,  provided  only  that  it  be  weak  enough  to  promise  prompt 
failure  should  we  ever  have  to  trust  to  it. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  important  subject  by  reference 
to  what  happened  in  our  own  navy  in  connection  with  our  unarmored 
ships  of  war.  When  the  "  Inconstant"  class  of  fast  armorless  frigates 
was  designed,  those  of  us  who  were  responsible  for  their  success  pro- 
vided them  with  an  armament  of  12-ton  guns,  capable  of  piercing 
much  of  the  thin  armor  that  was  then  afloat  in  small  foreign  ironclads 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  considered  by  us  that  such  guns 
would  effectually  dispose  of  any  unarmored  vessels  against  which  they 
might  be  brought,  and  might  also  enable  a  gallant  officer,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  to  dispose  of  some  of  these  feebler  ironclads  if  neces- 
sary. Other  ships  of  the  class,  armed  after  I  left  the  Admiralty,  were 
deprived  of  these  armor-piercing  guns ;  a  protest  was  made  by  the  Times 
correspondent,  and  a  controversy  upon  tlie  subject  ensued  in  the  columns 
of  the  leading  journal.  I  propose  here  to  reproduce  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  distinguished  naval  officers  and  others  at  that  time;  and 
I  know  of  nothing  which  makes  them  less  accurate  or  forcible  now 
tirnn  they  were  in  1874,  the  date  referred  to.   A  very  able  naval  officer 
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— probably  a  high  official  at  the  time — signing  himself  **  Seaman  Gai>- 
ner/'  held  that  unarmored  frigates  could  not  engage  armor-clad  ships 
with  any  hope  of  success.  *'  Common  shells/'  said  be,  ^'  which,  with 
their  very  large  bursting  charges,  would  cause  such  terrible  destruction 
in  unarmored  ships,  are  powerless  against  armor-clad  ships ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unarmored  ships  could  be  penetrated  at  all  dis- 
tances by  common  shell,  within  the  range  allowed  by  the  size  of  the 
ports,  and  even  one  or  two  large  common  shell,  exploding  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  water-line  of  an  unarmored  ship,  might  very  possibly 
place  her  hors  du  combat.^'  This  officer  repeated  these  views  in  another 
letter,  and  further  stated  that,  having  frequently  witnessed  the  effects 
produced  by  common  shells,  with  their  large  bursting  charges,  on  tar- 
gets representing  unarmored  ships,  the  result  convinced  him  that  unar- 
mored vessels  could  not,  with  a  hope  of  success,  contend  with  armor- 
plated  vessels."  Another  ^^  Seaman  Gunner"  said,  ^^  The  armored  ships 
will  be  impervious  at  the  water-line  to  shell  carrying  heavy  bursting 
charges,  while  one  well-directed  shell,  striicing  the  unarmored  vessels 
between  wind  and  water,  could  be  sufficient  to  stop  her  fighting,  for  that 
day  at  all  events,  if  not  forever."  A  "  Vice-Admiral"  expressed  the 
opinion  that  for  an  unarmored  ship  to  give  battle  to  an  armored  one 
would  be  to  the  former  ^^  almost  certain  destruction."  A  ^^  Rear- Ad- 
miral" gave  a  similar  opinion,  allying  that  an  ironclad  must  '^obtain  a 
certain  victory"  over  an  unarmored  vessel.  The  late  Major  Sir  William 
Palliser  said  that  the  shell-fire  of  an  ironclad  would  ^^  in  a  very  few 
minutes"  convert  the  decks  of  an  unarmored  ship  into  slaughter-houses, 
and  ^'  leave  no  alternative  except  that  of  surrender  or  total  destruction." 
He  also  said,  '^  The  effect  upon  unarmored  ships  of  rifled  shell-fire, 
whether  from  large  or  medium-sized  guns,  is  so  awful  that  a  very  few 
well-directed  shells  would  suffice  to  utterly  paralyze  a  crew,  and  place 
the  ship  completely  at  the  enemy's  mercy." 

All  these  officers,  without  exception,  it  will  be  seen,  took  the  ground 
that  unarmored  ships  were  so  completely  powerless  against  an  armor- 
clad,  that  it  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  arm  the  former  with 
armor-piercing  guns.  I  did  not  agree  with  them  in  the  last  particular, 
but  it  was,  and  is,  impossible  to  reject  their  evidence  as  to  the  ready 
destructibility  of  armorless  vessels.  This  being  so,  what  sensible  and 
impartial  man  would  deliberately  prefer  to  build  armorless  ships  in 
preference  to  armored,  on  the  plea  that  he  can  obtain  two,  or  even  three, 
of  the  useless  vessels  for  the  price  of  one  efficient  ship?  I  leave  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  moment,  the  inhumanity  of  sending  our  seamen 
to  fight  in  ships  that  we  know  beforehand  are  unfit  for  fighting, — ship^ 
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that  ^'one  or  two  shells''  would  place  hors  du  eombat;  ships  that  in  a 
very  few  minutes  would  be  converted  into  "  slaughter-houses/' — and  I 
put  the  matter  on  the  very  ground  of  economy  which  the  advocates  of 
these  weak  and  worthless  vessels^  with  strange  effrontery^  profess  to 
take  up.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  spend  half  a  million  of  money 
or  more  upton  the  impervious  ship^  which  would  destroy  a  score  of  these 
nnarmored  crafl  without  ever  receiving  a  blow  serious  to  herself;  but 
to  be  called  upon  to  spend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  upon 
one  of  those  wretched  defenseless  productions  which  a  single  shell  may 
ruin,  and  which  are  to  be  converted  into  slaughter-houses  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  afloat  a  few  minutes,  is  more  than  reasonable  men  ought 
for  a  moment  to  submit  to. 

It  is  a  lamentable  necessity,  and  one  that  I  feel  deeply,  thus  to  have 
to  oppose  one's  views  to  that  of  the  persons  who  advocate  our  launch- 
ing out  into  a  vast  expenditure  upon  unarmored  ships;  it  is  lamentable 
because  there  are  many  thoughtless  persons  who,  seeing  this  antago- 
nism, pass  to  the  conclusion  that  if  professional  men  disagree  so  much 
as  to  what  ships  ought  to  be  built,  the  public  may  reasonably  decline 
to  extend  the  navy  at  all.  The  diflSculty  is  one  that  often  presents 
itself,  and  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  I  cannot 
myself  see,  however,  the  sense  of  refusing  to  build  any  ships,  and  thus 
abandoning  altogether  the  national  defense,  because  these  differences  of 
view  exist.  Such  differences  ought  really  to  have  the  effect  of  making 
thoughtful  persons  judge  for  themselves  between  the  disputants.  And 
fortunately,  the  point  in  dispute  is  one  upon  which  every  thoughtful 
person  can  perfectly  well  judge  for  himself. 

This,  at  least,  will  be  recognized,  I  am  sure,  by  all  who  r^ard  the 
question  fairly, — viz.,  that  as  between  myself  and  those  who  would 
discard  armor,  I  am  at  least  pn  the  side  that  it  is  safest  for  the  nation 
to  adopt.  If  I  were  proved  wrong,  the  only  evil  consequence  would  be 
that  we  should  have  in  distant  seas,  during  war-time,  ships  needlessly 
powerful,  which  had  cost  more  money  than  was  necessary.  Our  power 
on  the  seas,  as  a  nation,  would  be  fully  asserted,  and  in  that  case,  over- 
aaserted ;  but  surely  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  needlessly  strong 
in  war,  and  that  its  commerce  was  protected  by  ships  of  excessive 
strength  and  speed,  would  not  be  one  about  which  we  should  greatly 
grieve.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  policy  of  my  opponents  be  a  false 
one,  and  if  the  nation  should  hereafter  find  that  we  cannot  trust  to 
these  armorless  ships  to  assert  our  authority, — if  it  should  become 
known  to  us  that  the  enemy,  having  no  more  occasion  to  fear  us  than 
we  have  to  fear  him,  had  closed  with  our  armorless  defenders  and  got 
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the  better  of  them, — then  indeed  should  we  regret  that  false,  that  foolish 
economy  which  had  led  us  to  spend  our  money  in  vain  and  our  strength 
for  naught.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  either,  that  if  I  be  right  in  my 
contention  that  the  fast  armored  cruiser  is  essential,  and  if  my  advice  be 
neglected,  it  will  be  beyond  our  power  to  correct  the  error  with  war  upon 
us.  Armored  cruisers  take  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to  build.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  in  war-time  we  should  experience  a  deficiency  in 
unarmored  vessels,  we  have  the  fast  mercantile  fleet  of  the  country  to 
draw  upon,  without  delay  or  hindrance,  and  the  want  can  be  supplied 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  known. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  in  no  hope- 
ful spirit  that  I  pen  this  article.  There  was  a  time  when,  as  a  people, 
we  took  a  pride  in  our  navy,  and  were  animated  by  an  ardent  national 
spirit.  Even  in  those  days,  however,  we  allowed  the  French  to  surpass 
us  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  some  of  the  finest  liue-of-battle 
ships  which  we  possessed  in  the  great  war  were  captures  from  the 
French,  captures,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prowess  of  our  officers  and 
men  more  than  made  good  our  other  deficiencies.  It  may  be  that  that 
prowess  would  still  make  good  many  a  defect,  but  that  is  a  contingency 
upon  which  we  can  rely  less  than  ever,  and  for  this  very  important 
reason :  in  the  old  days  we  had  time  in  which  to  make  our  dogged 
courage  and  persistency  tell,  but  in  future  naval  fights  the  element  of 
time  will  be  almost  wanting.  In  these  days  the  national  spirit  must 
assert  itself  in  the  preparation  for  war  no  less  than  in  the  actual  fight- 
ing, and  unhappily  the  national  spirit  does  not  assert  itself,  and  we  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  such  chances  and  accidents  &s  may  arise.  In  these  days 
a  pretender  is  as  much  esteemed  as  a  patriot,  and  if  the  semblance  of 
cheapness  goes  together  with  the  pretence,  more  solid  considerations 
have  little  or  no  weight  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  men  are  not 
scared  by  the  thought  of  real  efficiency  in  a  war-ship,  and  are  attracted 
by  the  idea  of  a  weak  vessel  trying  to  manoeuvre  herself  into  a  success 
which  she  cannot  bluntly  command.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  why  we 
hear  so  much  about  protective  decks  a  single  inch  in  thickness ;  cells 
with  a  little  cork  or  canvas  or  oakum  in  them ;  the  protection  derived 
from  the  consumable  store,  coal ;  choosing  your  distance  in  encounter- 
ing an  enemy ;  fighting  end  on  ;  playing  a  game  of  long  bowls ;  and 
so  forth.  All  these  are  phrases  and  fancies  which  an  enemy  with  a 
faster  and  better  armored  ship  will  dispose  of  like  so  many  defenses  of 
glass.  It  is  not  in  Old  England,  which  once  had  the  proud  habit  of 
laying  itself  alongside  of  the  foe,  that  we  ought  to  have  so  much  of 
these  things ;  nor  should  we  hear  so  much  of  them  if  we  had  not  lost 
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mach  of  the  old  tone  and  temper  which  secured  oar  fame.  As  a  nation 
we  no  longer  esteem  power,  or  we  should  not  part  with  it  on  such 
specious  pretexts  as  now  win  it  from  us.  My  advocacy  of  impervious 
ships  will  probably  not  be  listened  to ;  the  pervious  ship,  which  ^^  one 
shell"  will  dispose  of^  will  probably  prove  more  to  the  public  taste, 
because  its  first  cost  is  less,  and  two  of  the  kind  can  be  obtained  for  the 
price  of  the  one  useful  and  durable  vessel. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN  HUMORIST. 

"  A  fellow  of  infinite  Jest,  of  meet  ezoellent  fsikcy.'*— Hamlet, 
BY  MBS.   LAUNT  THOMPSON. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  all  tbe  rising  generation  of  America  were 
shonting  with  laughter  over  Artemus  Ward's  droll  experiences,  the 
worn  copy  of  "  Phoenixianae"  from  which  the  following  extracts  were 
taicen  was  given  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  as  well  that  the  ^^  Showman^s"  admirers  should  know  the  source 
from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration. 

It  is  not  always,  nor  perhaps  even  often,  the  case  that  what  pleases 
us  in  youth  can  stand  the  test  of  the  severer  criticism  of  our  riper  years; 
but  the  audacious  fun  which  brightens  every  page  of  "  Phoenixianffi" 
has  in  it  the  immortal  quality :  it  is  not  for  one  age,  but  for  all;  and  it 
b^uiles  wayworn  men  and  women  as  readily  to  laughter  now  as  in  the 
days  when  the  toils  and  cares  of  life  were  unknown  quantities  in  the 
sum  of  existence.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  Artemus 
Ward  obtained, — notably  in  England,  where,  to  the  immense  amuse- 
ment of  his  compatriots,  a  glossary,  explanatory  of  his  peculiar  terms, 
was  published,— notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  deliciously  funny, 
the  few  readers  of  "  Phoenixianse"  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  the 
opinion  formed  on  first  reading  its  brilliant  pages, — that  "John  Phoenix'' 
was  the  prince  of  American  jesters,  and  that  his  irresistible  and  original 
humor  was  the  moving  spring  of  tbe  vast  flood  of  "  native"  humorists 
which  has  since  diffused  itself  over  the  United  States.  An  attempt  to 
define  humor,  even  if  such  definition  were  within  the  writer's  power, 
would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween English  and  American  humor,  though  it  has  been  a  theme  fruit- 
ful of  discussion  from  many  pens,  is  probably  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
defined  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  But  in  one  proposition  it  is 
probable  that  all  English  speaking  and  writing  people  would  agree, 
namely,  that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  belongs  the  jester's  palm.  There 
is  no  such  fun  as  Anglo-Saxon  fun,  whether  it  be  the  broad  loud 
jesting  of  the  Briton,  or  the  sly,  quaint,  half-hinted  witticism  of  his 
Transatlantic  cousin. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  difference  between  English  and  American 
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humor  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  particularly  enjoys  a  joke 
against  himself,  and  retails  it  with  peculiar  grace  and  gusto ;  and  this 
quality,  observable  in  all  American  humorists,  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  writings  of  ^^  John  Phoenix.'' 

*'  John  Phoenix/'  aUae  ^'  Squibob/'  in  private  life  Lieutenant  G^rge 
H.  Derby,  of  the  IT.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1846,  having  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1842.  He  is  described  as 
having  been,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  a  remarkably  tall  and  strong 
fellow  for  his  age  (sixteen),  and  equally  mature  mentally.  He  had  seen 
much  more  of  life — the  worst  side  of  it — ^than  most  boys  of  that  age, 
and  the  tone  of  his  mind  is  said  to  have  beien  profoundly  injured  by  it. 
He  was  very  ambitious;  and  a  certain  solid  quality  of  mind  which  he 
possessed — a  quality  which  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  splendor  of  his 
humor—- combined  with  his  quick  intelligence  to  make  him  an  admir- 
able scholar,  and,  intellectually,  one  of  the  best  men  in  his  class.  He 
was  extravagantly  fond  of ''  sprees"  and  of  all  manner  of  wild  gayety ; 
but,  as  every  "  demerit"  counts  at  West  Point,  it  behooved  him  to  be 
very  careful  as  to  his  behavior,  in  order  to  keep  his  place  in  the  class, 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  only  that  his  conduct  was,  in  the 
main,  good.  One  of  his  fellow-classmates  describes  him  as  having  been 
^'a  vara  <wis  among  green  youths."  He  had  a  good  deal  of  bonhomiey 
and,  while  habitually  grave  and  serious  in  appearance,  was  always  bub- 
bling over  with  fun  and  humor.  He  quickly  became  famous  at  West 
Point,  no  less  for  the  fertility  he  displayed  in  inventing,  and  ingenuity 
in  practicing,  the  practical  jokes  in  which  his  soul  delighted,  than  for 
his  clever  sketches  and  caricatures,  and  his  quickness  of  repartee.  He 
possessed,  too,  a  vast  r^[>ert(nre  of  stories,  the  nature  of  which,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  much  given  to  illustrating  his  text-books  with 
marginal  drawings  of  a  very  Juvenalesque  character,  drew  upon  him 
sharp  reprimands  and  the  deep  disapproval  of  the  professors.  His  pas- 
sion for  illustrating  his  text-books  in  this  manner  gave  rise  to  a  regu- 
lation, which  still  holds  good  at  West  Point,  obliging  the  cadets  to 
hand  their  text-books  to  the  professors  for  inspection  on  the  first  of 
every  month.  This  r^ulation  once  afforded  Derby  an 'opportunity  for 
a  very  clever  practical  joke ;  a  joke  which  was  so  innocent,  as  well  as 
witty,  that  it  was  freely  pardoned  by  the  professor  at  whose  expense  it 
was  committed.  It  occurred  in  this  wise.  The  class  was  assembled  in 
Professor  d'O.'s  room,  and  the  lesson  had  already  begun,  when  Professor 
d'O.,  interrupting  himself,  said  suddenly, — 

'^Ahl  it  is  the  first  of  the  month,  I  see.     Gentlemen,  hand  me 
your  textr-books.'' 
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There  was  a  general  move  to  obey  the  order  on  the  part  of  all 
except  Derby,  who  was  observed  to  start  violently,  and,  hastily  seizing 
his  text-book,  to  thrust  it  into  his  desk.  This,  of  course,  did  not  pass 
unnoticed. 

"  Mr.  Derby,"  said  Professor  d'O.,  sternly,  "  hand  me  your  text- 
book, sir." 

"Could  I  be  excused  just  this  once,  sir?"  faltered  Derby. 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  returned  Professor  d^O.,  severely.  "Do  you 
not  remember  that  you  are  the  principal  cause  of  this  regulation  ?  It 
is  your  text-book  I  particularly  want  to  see,  Mr.  Derby.  Bring  it  to 
me  at  once,  sir." 

"  But  I  had  rather  not,  sir,"  hesitated  Derby. 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  replied  Professor  d'O.;  "  but  you  must." 

Amid  the  profound  silence  and  strained  expectation  of  the  whole 
class,  Derby  slowly  walked  up  to  the  rostrum,  and  with  elaborate  re- 
luctance yielded  up  his  text-book.  Behold  I  its  pages  were  innocent  of 
any  illustfation  whatever,  and  the  blank  space  above  the  opening  chap- 
ter bore,  in  capital  letters,  the  legend,  "  Apbel  Fool."  It  was  the  first 
of  April,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  joke  was  forgiven. 

Notwithstanding  his  brilliant  qualities,  Derby  became  so  unpopular 
at  West  Point  that  during  his  last  year  there  were  only  one  or  two  rooms 
(among  the  first-class  men)  where  he  was  tolerated.  This  was  not  be- 
cause of  his  powers  of  raillery  or  caricature,  for  the  victims  of  both 
heartily  forgave  any  fun  at  their  expense,  but  rather  because  at  that 
time  he  had  very  little  sense  of  justice,  honor,  or  decency  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  his  jokes,  and  sooner  or  later  alienated  almost  every  one.  In 
justice  to  him,  it  must  be  said  that,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  humor,  he 
would  peril  his  own  reputation  and  success  as  carelessly  and  readily  as 
that  of  any  other  man ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  utter  recklessness 
of  consequences,  it  was  long  told  at  West  Point  how  Derby,  on  the  day 
he  graduated,  had  the  impudence  to  send  a  green  cadet,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  report  to  a  cadet  ofiicer,  straight  into  the  awful  presence  of  Gen- 
eral the  Military  Superintendent,  before  whom,  in  the  usual  course  of 
things,  he  would  not  have  appeared  officially  for  four  years.  The  eti- 
quette of  West  Point  is,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  not 
to  be  infringed  without  fearful  consequences,  and  in  this  instance  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Derby  would  have  been  severely  punished  had  the 
young  cadet  been  allowed  to  reach  General ^'s  presence.  Fortu- 
nately, a  compassionate  bystander  interfered,  upon  whom  Derby  turned 
in  fury,  saying  that  it  was  a  "  pity  that  a  fellow-classmate  should  spoil 
the  last  joke  he  was  likely  to  perpetrate  at  West  Point." 
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"  What  an  ass  you  are,  Derby  1'^  returned  Lieutenant .    "  Don't 

you  know  that  it  would  have  been  worse  for  you  than  for  him  f^ 

"  That's  so/'  returned  Derby,  mollified.  "  But  I  should  have  had 
my  joke  anyway,'*  he  added,  with  regret. 

In  1848  Derby  was  sent  to  California,  and  it  was  in  California  that 
he  wrote  and  published  the  sketches  which,  collected  in  a  volume,  bear 
the  title  **  Phoenixian».''  Racy,  humorous,  and  alive  with  stinging 
satire,  they  are  tinged  throughout  with  a  local  coloring,  the  truth  of 
which  will  necessarily  be  less  and  less  appreciated  as  years  go  on.  For 
the  California  of  thirty  years  ago  has  ceased  to  be  so  absolutely,  that  it 
is  not  easy  even  for  an  American  to  see  the  force  of  many  an  allusion 
which  once  contained  a  bitter,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  often  a  needed, 
shaft  of  satire.  Derby  is  said  to  have  led  a  life  '^  wilder  than  the  wild- 
est" during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  California,  where  his  passion 
for  practical' jokes  and  reckless  gayety  naturally  had  an  almost  unlim- 
ited scope.  But  after  his  marriage  (in  1862)  to  a  very  good  and  lovely 
woman,  he  reformed  entirely,  and  became  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly 
estimable  man.  He  had  early  become  famous,  and  many  of  his  bril- 
liant, bitter  sayings  have  become  household  words  in  California,  and 
fall  daily  from  thousands  of  lips  whose  owners  never  heard  of  this 
prince  of  American  jesters.  There  is  a  well-known  incident  which 
illustrates  the  profound  confidence  felt  in  his  inexhaustible  spring  of 
humor,  a  confidence  which  was  not  misplaced,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Derby  was  a  passenger  in  a  ship  bound 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  voyage  was  to  be  "  round  the 
Horn,^'  as  Californians  phrase  it,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  an  affair  of 
months.  The  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ages  and  conditions;  and  the  dismay  of  the  captain  and  surgeon  may 
be  imagined  when  a  case  of  cholera  broke  out  in  the  steerage.  It  was 
genuine  Asiatic  cholera,  over  in  a  few  hours;  and  when  the  victim, 
who,  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  fellow-passengers,  was  friendless  and 
unknown,  had  been  committed  to  his  ^'  vast  and  wandering  grave,"  the 
captain,  surgeon,  and  a  cool-headed,  kind-hearted  United  States  ofiioer, 
who  alone,  of  the  passengers,  knew  the  nature  of  the  dead  man's  illness, 
had  a  consultation  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  All  three  agreed  that  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  the  secret,  and  it  was  a  case  in  which 
**  prevention"  was  the  only  hope.  There  was  no  cure  for  cholera,  that 
was  admitted ;  therefore  it  was  not  only  indispensable  to  maintain  a 
strict  silence  on  the  subject,  but  also,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  passengers 
from  indulging  in  speculations  or  anxieties  with  regard  to  the  dead 
man's  illness. 
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Bat.it  is  DO  easy  matter  to  amuse  several  hundred  people  in  mid- 
ocean  so  suocessfully  that  no  room  is  left  for  restless  or  uneasy  tfaoughts, 
and  after  long  cogitation  no  safeguard  against  cholera  had  been  found, 
when  suddenly  the  captain  sprang  from  his  chair. 

"  I  have  it !"  he  cried.  "  We'll  get  Derby  to  amuse  them — for  a 
^consideration.'" 

And  then  and  there  Derby  was  sent  for,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
entreated  to  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  passengers  amused 
and  interested  until  they  reached  San  Francisco.  The  ^^  consideration" 
which  the  captain  felt  himself  justified  in  promising  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship  was  something  enormous,  and  Derby  accepted  the 
offer  and  the  responsibility. 

He  performed  his  part  of  the  bai^in  to  perfection,  and  during  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  voyage  kept  every  one  on  board  in  roars  of 
laughter  and  in  perfect  health.  The  ship  reached  San  Francisco  in 
good  condition  and  without  having  lost  any  more  passengers,  and  her 
owners  gladly  redeemed  the  promise  made  by  the  captain. 

Great  as  was  the  strain  upon  his  powers  during  this  voyage,  it  is 
said  that  he  never  once  repeated  himself,  and  never  said  anything  that 
seemed  forced  or  far-fetched,  or  uttered  for  effect.  This  will  be  easily 
credited  by  any  one  who  reads  ^^  Phoenixianse,"  a  book  in  which  each 
absurdity  seems  more  delightful  than  the  last.  Take,  for  example, 
^'Phoenix's"  engineering  experiences  in  California,  as  given  in  his 
"  Official  Report  on  the  Central  Route,"  and  observe  at  the  outset  with 
what  a  fine  absence  of  nepotism  he  organizes  his  corps. 

*'  In  a  few  days  my  arrangements  were  completed,  and  my  scientific 
corps  organized  as  follows : 

"  John  Phoenix,  A.M.,  Principal  Engineer  and  chief  Astronomer. 

"  Lieut.  Minus  Root,  Apocryphal  Engineers,  First  Assist.  Astron- 
omer. 

"  Lieut.  Nonplus  A.  Zero,  Hypercritical  Engineers,  Second  Assist. 
Astronomer. 

"  Dr.  Abraham  Dunshunner,  Geologist. 

"  Dr.  Targee  Heavysteme,  Naturalist. 

"  Herr  von  der  Weegates,  Botanist. 

"  Dr.  Fagy  L.  Bigguns,  Ethnologist. 

"  Dr.  Tuskmaker,  Dentist. 

"  James  Phoenix  (my  elder  brother).  Treasurer. 

"  Joseph  Phoenix  (elder  brother).  Quartermaster. 

"  William  Phoenix  (younger  brother).  Commissary. 

"  Peter  Phoenix  (younger  brother).  Clerk. 
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'^  Paul  PhcBDiz  (my  cousin).  Sutler. 

"  Reuben  Phoenix  (my  cousin),  Wagon  Master. 

^^  Richard  Phoenix  (second  cousin),  Assist.  Master. 

'^  These  gentlemen;  with  184  laborers  employed  as  teamsters,  chain- 
men,  rodmen,  etc.,  made  up  the  party.  For  instruments  we  had  1 
large  transit  instrument  (8-inch  achromatic  lens),  1  mural  circle,  1  alti- 
to<le  and  azimuth  instrument  (these  instruments  were  permanently  set 
up  in  a  mule-cart,  which  was  backed  into  the  plane  of  the  true  merid- 
ian when  required  for  use),  13  large  theodolites,  13  small  do.,  8  tran- 
sit compasses,  17  sextants,  84  artificial  horizons,  1  sidereal  clock,  and 
184  solar  compasses.  .  .  .  Disliking  to  abandon  our  new  line,  which 
had  been  selected  with  much  care  and  at  great  expense,  I  determined 
to  employ  in  its  measurement  a  reflecting  instrument,  used  very  suc- 
cessfully by  the  United  States  coast  survey.  I  therefore  directed  my 
assistants  to  procure  me  a  heliotrope  ;  but  after  being  annoyed  by 
having  brought  to  me  successively  a  sweet-smelling  shrub  of  that  name 
and  a  box  of  ^  Lubin's  Extract'  to  select  from,  it  was  finally  ascertained 
that  no  such  instrument  could  be  procured  in  California.  In  this 
extremity,  I  bethought  myself  of  using  as  a  substitute  the  flash  of 
gunpowder.  .  .  .  Believing  these  experiments  more  curious  than  use- 
ful, I  abandoned  the  use  of  the  ^  heliotrope'  or  iti9  substitutes,  and  de- 
termined to  reverse  the  usual  process,  and  arrive  at  the  length  of  the 
base  line  by  subsequent  triangulation.  I  may  as  well  state  here  that 
this  course  was  adopted,  and  resulted  to  our  entire  satisfaction ;  the 
distance  from  Fort  Point  to  Sancelito  by  the  solution  of  a  mean  of 
1,867,434,926,465  triangles  being  determined  to  be  exactly  three  him- 
dred  and  twenty  feet.  This  result  differed  very  much  from  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  and  from  the  popular  opinion,  the  distance  being 
generally  supposed  to  be  some  ten  miles;  but  I  will  stake  my  pro- 
fessional reputation  on  the  accuracy  of  our  work,  and  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  disputing  the  elucidations  of  science  or  facts  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  process,  however  incredible  they  may  appear 
per  9e. 

"  We  had  adopted  an  entirely  new  system  of  triangulation,  which 
I  am  proud  to  claim  (though  with  becoming  modesty)  as  my  own  in- 
vention. It  simply  consists  in  placing  one  leg  of  a  tripod  on  the  initial 
point,  and  opening  out  the  other  1^  as  far  as  possible;  the  distance 
between  the  legs  is  then  measured  by  a  two-foot  rule,  and  noted  down, 
and  the  tripod  moved,  so  as  to  form  a  second  triangle  connected  with 
the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  country  to  be  triangulated  has  been  en- 
tirely gone  over.    By  using  a  large  number  of  tripods,  it  is  easily  seen 
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with  what  rapidity  the  work  may  be  carried  on  ;  and  this  was,  in  fact, 
the  object  of  my  requisition  for  so  large  a  number  of  solar  compasses, 
the  tripod  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  useful  portion  of  that  absurd 
instrument" 

Want  of  space  compels  the  omission  of  the  inimitable  description 
which  follows,  in  which  the  results  of  Phoenix's  system  are  not  always 
what  he  desires ;  of  the  novel  mode  of  progression  through  the  country, 
and  the  still  more  novel  exploits  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  expedition  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  quote  another  of  Phoenix's 
inventions. 

^'  I  had  made  arrangements,"  he  continues,  with  majestic  calm,  '^  to 
measure  the  length  of  Kearny  Street  by  two  methods :  first,  by  chain- 
ing its  sidewalks ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  little  instrument  of  my  invention 
called  the  '  go-it-ometer.'  This  last  consists  of  a  straight  rod  of  brass 
firmly  strapped  to  a  man's  leg,  and  connected  with  a  system  of  clock- 
work placed  on  his  back,  with  which  it  performs,  when  he  walks,  the 
office  of  a  baUiglic  pendulum.  About  one  foot  below  the  ornamental 
buttons  on  the  man's  back  appears  a  dial-plate,  connected  with  the  clock- 
work, on  which  is  promptly  registered,  by  an  index,  each  step  taken. 
Of  course,  the  length  of  the  step  being  known,  the  distance  passed 
over  in  a  day  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  simple  process.  .  .  .  After 
seeing  the  camp  properly  arranged,  the  wheelbarrows  parked,  and  a 
guard  detailed,  I  sent  for  the  chain  men  and  go-it-omet^r  bearer,  to 
ascertain  the  distance  traveled  during  the  day. 

''  Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  that  the  chainmen,  having  received 
no  instructions,  had  simply  drawn  the  chain  after  them  through  the 
streets,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  distance  whatever.  Turning  from 
them  in  displeasure,  I  took  from  the  go-it-ometer  the  number  of  paces 
marked,  and,  on  working  the  distance,  found  it  to  be  four  miles  and  a 
half.  Upon  close  questioning  the  bearer,  William  Boulder  (called  by 
his  associates '  Slippery  Bill'),  I  ascertained  that  he  had  been  in  a  saloon 
in  the  vicinity,  and,  after  drinking  five  glasses  (probably  2|  quarts)  of 
a  beverage  known  among  the  natives  as  '  Lager  Bier,'  he  had  danced 
a  little  for  their  amusement.  Feeling  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
day's  survey,  I  stepped  out  of  the  camp,  and  stopping  an  omnibus, 
asked  the  driver  how  far  he  thought  it  to  the  '  Plaza.'  He  replied, 
^  Half  a  mile ;'  which  I  accordingly  noted  down,  and  returned  very 
much  pleased  at  having  so  easily  obtained  such  valuable  information. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  ^  Slippery  Bill'  had  actually  danced 
four  miles  in  a  few  moments." 

This  fun  is  certainly  audacious  enough;  but  it  pales  before  the 
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examples  given  by  Phoenix  of  the  *^  singular  fertility^'  of  Californian 
soil. 

"  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route,  after  leaving  South- 
wick's  Pass,  is  very  productive/'  he  observes.  "  A  building  was  pointed 
out  to  me  near  our  line  of  march  as  the  locale  of  a  most  astounding  ag- 
ricultural and  architectural  phenomenon,  which  illustrates  the  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  small  pine  wardrobe, 
which  had  been  left  standing  by  the  side  of  the  house  (a  frame  cottage, 
with  a  piazza)  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  took  root,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  grew  to  the  prodigious  height  of  thirty  feet,  and,  still  pre- 
serving its  proportions  and  characteristic  appearance,  extended  in  each 
direction,  until  it  covered  a  space  of  ground  some  forty  by  twenty  feet 
in  measurement  •  .  .  and  it  now  answers  every  purpose  of  an  addition 
to  the  original  cottage,  being  two  stories  in  height  I" 

The  remainder  of  this  remarkable  chapter  is  equally  brilliant,  and 
is  embellished  by  some  of  the  droll  little  sketches  for  which  Derby  was 
famous,  and  with  which  he  was  wont  to  eke  out  the  expression  of  his 
thought  His  '^Musical  Review  Extraordinary,'' admirably  witty  as 
it  is,  is  too  long  for  quotation  here,  and  too  connected  to  admit  of  ex- 
tracts. We  proceed,  therefore,  to  "  Phoenix's"  "  New  System  of  English 
Grammar."  "  I  have  often  thought,"  he  b^ns,  "  that  the  adjectives 
of  the  English  language  were  not  sufficiently  definite  for  the  purposes 
of  description.  They  have  but  three  degrees  of  comparison, — a  very 
insufficient  number  certainly,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  a  thousand  objects,  which,  though  of  the  same  general  class 
or  quality,  differ  from  each  other  by  a  thousand  different  shades  or 
d^rees  of  the  same  peculiarity.  ...  To  a  man  of  a  mathematical  turn 
of  mind,  to  a  student  and  lover  of  the  exact  sciences,  these  inaccuracies 
of  expression — ^this  inability  to  understand  exactly  how  things  are — 
must  be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance ;  and  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
unites  this  turn  of  mind  to  an  ardent  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
the  reflection  that  the  English  language  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  the 
truth  with  exactness  is  peculiarly  painful.  For  this  reason  I  have, 
with  some  trouble,  made  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
ancient  and  modem  language,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  find  some  one 
of  them  that  would  enable  me  to  express  precisely  my  ideas ;  but  the 
same  insufficiency  of  adjectives  exists  in  all  except  that  of  the  Flathead 
Indians  of  Puget  Sound,  which  consists  of  but  forty-six  words,  mostly 
nduns,  but  to  the  constant  use  of  which  exists  the  objection  that  nobody 
but  that  tribe  can  understand  it;  and  as  their  literary  and  scientific 
advancement  is  not  such  as  to  make  a  residence  among  them  for  a  man 
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of  my  dispoeitioii  desirable,  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  their  langoage, 
in  the  belief  that  for  me  it  is  hyaa  euUuSy  or^  as  the  Spaniard  hath  it^ 
no  me  vcUe  nada, 

^^  Despairing^  therefore,  of  making  new  discoveries  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, I  have  set  myself  seriously  to  work  to  reform  our  own,  and 
have,  I  think,  made  an  important  discovery,  which,  when  developed 
into  a  system  and  universally  adopted,  will  give  a  precision  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  consequent  clearness  of  idea,  that  will  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired, and  will,  I  modestly  hope,  immortalize  my  humble  name  as  the 
promulgator  of  the  truth  and  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  Before 
entering  upon  my  system,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  its  discovery, 
which  will  surprise  you  by  its  simplicity.  .  .  .  During  the  past  week 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  placard  embellishing  the  corners 
of  our  street,  headed  in  mighty  capitals  with  the  word  Phrenology, 
and  illustrated  by  the  map  of  a  man's  head,  closely  shaven,  and  laid  off 
in  lots,  duly  numbered  from  one  to  forty-seven.  Beneath  this  edi- 
fying illustration  appeared  a  legend,  informing  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Di^o  and  vicinity  that  Professor  Dodge  had  arrived,  and  taken  rooms 
(which  was  inaccurate,  as  he  had  but  one  room)  at  the  Gyascutus  House, 
where  he  would  be  happy  to  examine  and  furnish  them  with  a  chart  of 
their  heads,  showing  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  at  the  low 
price  of  three  dollars  each. 

"  Always  gratified  with  an  opportunity  of  spending  my  money  and 
making  scientific  researches,  I  immediately  had  my  hair  cut  and  care- 
fully combed,  and  hastened  to  present  myself  and  my  head  to  the  pro- 
fessor's notice.  I  found  him  a  tall  and  thin  professor,  in  a  suit  of 
rusty,  not  to  say  seedy,  black,  with  a  closely-buttoned  vest,  and  no  per- 
ceptible collar  or  wristbands ;  he  wore  a  brown  wig,  beneath  which,  as 
I  subsequently  ascertained,  his  bald  head  was  laid  off  in  lots,  marked 
and  numbered  with  Indian  ink,  after  the  manner  of  the  diagram  upon 
his  advertisement.  Upon  a  small  table  lay  many  little  books  with 
yellow  covers,  several  of  the  placards,  pen  and  ink,  a  pair  of  iron  cal- 
lipers with  brass  knobs,  and  six  dollars  in  silver.  Having  explained 
the  object  of  my  visit,  ...  the  professor  placed  me  in  a  chair,  and, 
seizing  the  callipers,  he  embraced  with  them  my  head  in  various  places, 
and  made  notes  upon  a  small  card  that  lay  near  him  on  the  table.  He 
then  stated  that  my  '  hair  was  getting  very  thin  on  the  top,'  placed  in 
my  hand  one  of  the  yellow-covered  books,  which  I  found  to  be  an 
almanac  containing  anecdotes  about  the  virtues  of  Dodge's  Hair  Invig- 
orator,  and,  recommending  it  to  my  perusal,  he  remarked  that  he  was 
agent  for  the  sale  of  this  wonderful  fluid,  and  urged  me  to  purchase  a 
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bottle, — price  two  dollars.  Stating  my  willingness  to  do  so,  the  pro- 
fessor produced  it  from  a  hair  tnink  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
loom,  which  he  stated,  by  the  way,  was  originally  only  a  pine  box,  on 
which  the  hair  had  grown  since  the  ^  Invigorator'  had  been  placed  in  it 
(a  singular  fact),  and  recommended  me  to  be  cautious  in  wearing  gloves 
while  rubbing  it  upon  my  head,  as  unhappy  accidents  had  occurred, — 
the  hair  growing  freely  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  if  used  with  the 
bare  hand.  He  then  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and,  rapidly  filling 
op  what  appeared  to  me  a  blank  certificate,  he  soon  handed  over  the 
following  singular  document : 

"  <  Phrenological  chart  of  the  head  of  Mr.  John  PhcBniz,  hy  Flathroke  B.  Dodge, 
Professor  of  Phrenology,  and  inventor  and  proprietor  of  Dodge's  celehrated  Hair 
Invigorator,  Stimulator  of  the  Conscience,  and  Arouser  of  the  Mental  Faculties : 

Temperament — Lymphatic,  Nervous,  Bilious. 

Size  of  head 11 

Amativeness 11} 

Caution .3 

Comhativeness •  ^i 

Credulity 1 

Causality 12 

Conflbientiousness 12 

Destructivenesi 9 

Hope 10 

Imitation       .        • 11 

Self-esteem } 

Benevolence 12 

Mirth 1 

Language 12 

Firmness 2 

Veneration    • 12 

PhiloprogenitivenesB 0' 

'^Having  gazed  on  this  for  a  few  moments  in  mute  astonishment,  I 
turned  to  the  professor,  and  requested  an  explanation.  ^  Why,^  said 
he,  '  it^s  very  simple :  The  number  12  is  the  maximum,  1  the  minimum. 
For  instance,  you  are  as  benevolent  as  a  man  can  be ;  therefore  I  mark 
you  Benevolence  12.  You  have  little  or  no  self-esteem — i;  you  have 
scarcely  any  credulity.     Don't  you  see?' 

"  I  did  see  I  This  was  my  discovery.  I  saw  at  a  flash  how  the 
English  language  was  susceptible  of  improvement,  and,  fired  with  the 
glorious  idea,  I  rushed  from  the  room  and  the  house,  heedless  of  the 
professor's  request  that  I  would  buy  more  of  his  Invigorator,  heedless 
of  his  alarmed  cry  that  I  would  pay  for  the  bottle  I'd  got,  heedless 
that  I  tripped  on  the  last  step  of  the  Gyascutus  House,  and  smashed 
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there  the  precious  fluid  (the  step  has  now  a  growth  of  four  inches  of 
hair  on  it,  and  the  people  use  it  as  a  door-mat).  I  rushed  home,  and 
never  grew  calm  till,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  me,  I  commenced 
the  development  of  my  system. 

" This  system — shall  I  say  this  great  system? — is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  easily  explained  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  ^  figures 
won^t  lie.'  Let  us  then  represent  by  the  number  100,  the  maximum, 
the  ne  plus  uUra  of  every  human  quality, — ^grace,  beauty,  courage, 
strength,  wisdom,  learning, — everything.  Let  perfediony  I  say,  be  rep- 
resented by  100,  and  an  absolute  minimum  of  all  qualities  by  the 
number  1.  Then,  by  applying  the  numbers  between  to  the  adjectives 
used  in  conversation,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  idea  we  wish  to  convey ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  speak  the  truth.  Glorious,  soul-inspiring  idea !  For  instance, 
the  most  ordinary  question  asked  of  you  is,  *  How  do  you  do  ?'  To 
this,  instead  of  replying,  '  Pretty  well,'  or  the  like  absurdities,  after 
running  through  your  mind  that  perfection  of  health  is  100,  no  health 
at  all,  1,  you  say  with  a  graceful  bow,  ^  Thank  you,  I  am  52  to-day ;' 
or,  feeling  poorly,  '  Fm  13,  I'm  obliged  to  you.'  ...  Do  you  see  in 
this  way  how  closely  you  may  approximate  to  the  truth,*and  how 
clearly  your  questioner  will  understand  what  he  so  anxiously  wishes  to 
arrive  at — ^your  exact  state  of  health  ? 

"  Let  this  system  be  adopted  into  our  elements  of  grammar,  our 
conversation,  our  literature,  and  we  become  at  once  an  exact,  precise, 
mathematical,  truth-telling  people.  It  will  apply  to  everything  but 
politics ;  there,  truth  being  of  no  account,  the  system  is  useless.  But 
in  literature  how  admirable!     Take  an  example. 

'*  As  a  19  (young)  and  76  (beautiful)  lady  was  52  (gayly)  tripping 
down  the  sidewalk  of  an  84  (unfrequented)  street,  she  came  in  contact 
100 — this  shows  that  she  came  into  close  contact — with  a  73  (fat)  but  87 
(good-humored  looking)  gentleman,  who  was  93  (t.e.,  intently)  gazing 
into  the  window  of  a  toy-shop.  (Gracefully)  56  extricating  herself, 
she  received  the  excuse  of  the  96  (embarrassed)  Falstaff  with  a  68 
(bland)  smile,  and  continued  on  her  way.  But  (hardly)  7  had  she 
reached  the  corner  of  the  block,  ere  she  was  overtaken  by  a  24  (young) 
man,  32  (poorly)  dressed,  but  of  an  85  expression  of  countenance.  91 
(hastily)  touching  her  64  (beautifully-rounded)  arm,  said,  to  her  67 
surprise, — 

"•*  Madam,  at  the  window  of  the  toy-shop  yonder  you  dropped  this 
bracelet,  which  I  had  the  71  (good)  fortune  to  observe;  and  now  have 
the  94  happiness  to  hand  to  you.' 
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**  Blushing  with  76  modesty,  the  76  (lovely)  lady  took  the  brace- 
let..  .  and  84  (hesitatingly)  drew  forth  her  portemonnaie.  The  young 
man  noticed  the  action,  and  73  (proudly)  drawing  back,  added, — 

^'  ^  Do  not  thank  me :  the  pleasure  of  gazing  for  an  instant  at  those 
100  eyes,' "...  and  so  forth.  This  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
pi-etty  little  tale,  culminating  in  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  which  is 
represented  by  100,  and  which  illustrates  Mr.  Phoenix's  system  of 
English  grammar  to  perfection. 

*'You  would  hardly  believe  it,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  a  naive 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  ''  but  that  everlasting  (100) 
scamp  of  a  professor  h&s  brought  a  suit  against  me  for  stealing  a  bottle 
of  his  disgusting  Invigorator ;  and  as  the  suit  comes  off  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  whose  only  principle  of  law  is  to  find  guilty  and  fine 
any  accused  person  whom  he  thinks  has  any  money,  ...  it  behooves 
me  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  Should  my  system  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  my  hopes  and  expectations,  I  shall  publish  my  new  grammar 
early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

^*  P.S. — I  regret  to  add  that,  having  read  the  above  article  to  Mrs. 
Phoenix,  and  asked  her  opinion  thereon,  she  replied  ^  that  if  a  first-rate 
magazine  article  were  represented  by  100,  she  should  judge  this  to  be 
about  13 ;  or  if  the  quintessence  of  stupidity  were  100,  she  should  take 
this  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  96.' 

^^This,  as  a  criticism,  is  perhaps  a  little  discouraging;  but,  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  merits  of  my  system,  it  is  exceedingly  flattering. 
How  could  she,  I  should  like  to  know,  in  ordinary  language,  have 
given  so  exact  and  truthful  an  idea,  how  expressed  so  forcibly  her 
opinion  (which  of  course  differs  from  mine),  on  the  subject?" 

Nothing  daunted  by  Mrs.  Phoenix's  disapprobation,  however. 
Phoenix  next  launches  boldly  forth  into  the  realms  of  science;  and  the 
^'  Lectures  on  Astronomy"  are  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequaled,  by  any- 
thing in  the  "  Phoenixianse." 

"  By  the  wondrous  discoveries  of  the  improved  telescopes  of  modern 
times,  we  ascertain  that  upwards  of  several  hundred  millions  of  stars 
exist  that  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  nearest  of  which  is  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth ;  and,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  every  one  of  this  inconceivable  number  of  worlds  is  peopled 
like  our  own,  a  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  that  we  are  undoubtedly 
as  superior  to  these  beings  as  we  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  mind  of  the  American  with  a  due  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance in  the  scale  of  animated  creation.  .  .  .  The  demonstration  of 
the  system  in  all  its  perfection  was  left  to  Isaac  Newton,  an  English 
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philosopher,  who,  seeing  an  apple  tumble  down  from  a  tree,  was  led  to 
think  thereon  with  such  gravity  that  he  finally  discovered  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,  which  proved  to  be  the  great  law  of  Nature  that 
keeps  everything  in  its  place.  .Thus  we  see  that  as  an  apple  originally 
brought  sin  and  ignorance  into  the  world,  the  same  fruit  proved  there- 
after the  cause  of  vast  knowledge  and  enlightenment;  and,  indeed,  we 
may  doubt  whether  any  other  fruit  but  an  apple,  and  a  sour  one  at 
that,  would  have  produced  these  great  results ;  for,  had  the  fallen  fruit 
been  a  pear,  an  orange,  or  a  peach,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Newton 
would  have  eaten  it  up,  and  thought  no  more  on  the  subject." 

This  is  delightfully  impertinent ;  but  Mr.  Phoenix's  characteristic 
coolness  is  even  more  superbly  manifested  as  he  soars  higher  and  higher 
among  the  celestial  spheres.  After  favoring  his  readers  with  some 
highly  original  remarks  upon  the  sun,  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

'^Sacred  history  informs  us  that  a  distinguished  military  man, 
named  Joshua,  once  caused  the  sun  to  ^  stand  still ;'  how  he  did  it  is 
not  mentioned.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he 
arrested  its  progress,  and  possibly  caused  it  to  'stand  «^«S;'  but  trans- 
lators are  not  always  perfectly  accurate,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  might  have  wiggled  a  very  little  when  Joshua  was  not 
looking  directly  at  it.  The  statement,  however,  does  not  appear  so  very 
incredible  when  we  reflect  that  seafaring  men  are  in  the  habit  of  actually 
bringing  the  mm  doum  to  the  horizon  every  day  at  12  meridian.  This 
they  effect  by  means  of  a  tool  made  of  brass,  glass,  and  silver,  called  a 
sextant." 

After  some  further  observations  on  the  sun.  Phoenix  proceeds  to  the 
examination  of  the  planetary  system,  and  in  winding  up  his  remarks 
on  Mercury  he  observes  with  not  unnatural  asperity, — 

"  The  difficulty  of  communication  with  Mercury  will  probably  pre- 
vent its  ever  being  selected  as  a  military  post,  though  it  possesses  many 
advantages  for  that  purpose,  being  extremely  inaccessible,  inconvenient, 
and,  doubtless,  singularly  uncomfortable.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  god  Mercury,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  who  is  the  patron  and 
tutelary  divinity  of  San  Diego  County.  .  .  .  Venus,  in  mythology, 
was  a  goddess  of  singular  beauty,  who  became  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  the 
blacksmith,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  behaved  in  a  most  immoral  manner 
after  her  marriage.  The  celebrated  case  of  Vulcan  versus  Mars,  and 
the  consequent  scandal,  is  probably  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers.  .  .  .  Venus  still  remains  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  not  a  few 
of  her  protSffSes  may  be  found  in  California. 

''The  earth,  or,  as  the  Latins  called  it,  Tellus  (from  which  originated 
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the  expression,  ^  do  tell  us'),  is  the  third  planet  in  the  solar  system,  and 
the  one  on  which  we  subsist,  with  all  our  important  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  San  Diego  Herald  is  published  weekly  on  this  planet,  for  five  dol- 
lars per  annum,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  ...  To  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jupiter  our  important  globe  appears  like  a  small  9tar  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  magnitude.  We  recollect  some  years  ago  gazing  with 
astonishment  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water,  developed  by 
the  solar  microscope,  and  secretly  wondering  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  reasoning  beings,  with  souls  to  be  saved.  It  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  reflection  that  a  highly  scientific  inhabitant  of  Jupiter,  armed 
with  a  telescope  of,  to  us,  inconceivable  form,  may  be  pursuing  a  similar 
course  of  inquiry,  and  indulging  in  similar  speculations  regarding  our 
earth  and  its  inhabitants.  ...  A  little  reflection  on  these  subjects  leads 
to  the  opinion  that  the  death  of  an  individual  man  on  this  earth, 
though,  perhaps,  as  important  an  event  as  can  occur  to  himself,  is  cal- 
culated to  cause  no  great  convulsion  of  Nature,  or  disturb  paHicularly 
the  great  aggr^ate  of  created  beings. 

^'  The  earth  moves  round  the  sun  from  west  to  east  in  a  year,  and 
turns  on  its  axis  in  a  day.  .  .  .  Supposing  the  earth  to  be  suddenly 
arrested  on  its  axis,  we  all, — men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  donkeys,  editors,  and  members  of  Congress, — with  all  our  goods 
and  chattels,  would  be  thrown  off  into  the  air  at  a  speed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  miles  a  minute,  every  mother's  son  of  us  de- 
scribing the  arc  of  a  parabola,  which  is  probably  the  only  description 
we  should  ever  be  able  to  give  of  the  affiiir. 

"  This  catastrophe,  to  one  sufficiently  collected  to  enjoy  it,  would 
doubtless  be  exceedingly  amusing ;  but  as  there  would  probably  be  no 
time  for  laughing,  we  pray  that  it  may  not  occur  until  after  our  demise, 
when,  should  it  take  place,  our  monument  will  probably  accompany 
the  movement.  .  .  .  Science  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy;  with  its  growth, 
new  discoveries  of  an  astounding  nature  will  doubtless  be  made,  among 
which,  probably,  will  be  some  method  by  which  the  course  of  the  earth 
may  be  altered,  and  it  be  steered  with  the  same  ease  and  regularity 
through  space  and  among  the  stars  as  a  steamboat  is  now  directed 
through  the  water.  It  will  be  a  very  interesting  spectacle  to  see  the 
earth  ^  rounding  to'  with  her  head  to  the  air,  off  Jupiter,  while  the 
Moon  is  sent  off  laden  with*  mails  and  passengers  for  that  planet,  to 
bring  back  the  return  mails  and  a  large  party  of  rowdy  Jupiterians 
going  to  attend  a  grand  prize  fight  in  the  ring  of  Saturn." 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  the  earth.  Phoenix  proceeds  to  the 
description  of  the  Moon : 
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^^  This  resplendent  luminary,  like  an  omnibos,  is  oocasionally  full 
and  new.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  latest  dates  from  the  Atlantic  States,  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Moon.  Should  any  one  do  so  hereafter, 
it  will  probably  be  a  woman,  as  the  sex  will  never  cease  making  an 
effort  for  this  purpose  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  it.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
whole,  we  may  consider  the  Moon  an  excellent  institution ;  and  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  reflect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
veto  it,  however  strong  an  inclination  he  may  feel,  from  principle  or 
habit,  to  do  so." 

Two  more  extracts  from  "  PhoenixiansB"  and  we  have  done.  Derby's 
passion  for  practical  jokes,  even  if  they  involved  his  own  risk  and  injury, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  most  original  and  daring  practical 
joke  he  ever  indulged  in  was  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  in 
California,  when  the  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Herald  (a  Democratic 
organ)  committed  his  paper  to  Derby's  hands  during  his  absence  in  San 
Francisco.  The  paper  was  published,  as  usual,  weekly;  but  the  editor's 
horror  and  indignation  may  be  imagined  when  he  discovered  that  Derby 
had  coolly  changed  the  politics  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  San  Diego 
HercUdy  which  had  been  an  uncompromising  ally  of  the  Democracy, 
was  now  no  less  vehement  and  active  on  the  other  side  !  The  fact  that 
this  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  stirring  political  campaign  added  insult 
to  injury.  Two  of  the  most  brilliantly-witty  chapters  in  "  Phoenix- 
iauffi"  are  devoted  to  Phoenix's  editorial  exploits,  and  pretend  to  give 
extracts  from  the  San  Diego  Herald  as  he  conducted  it,  and  to  embody 
his  peculiar  views  of  an  editor's  duty, — views  which,  if  adopted,  would, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  journalism.  It 
is  at  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  that  the  '^  fight"  occurs,  which 
Artemus  Ward  transferred  almost  verbally  to  his  own  pages,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  wittiest  things  in  his  book.    In  "  Phoenixiana"  it  is  headed 

"INTEBVIEW  BETWEEN  THE  EDITOR  AND  PH(ENIX." 

"A  rumor  had  reached  our  ears  that  the  editor  had  arrived. 
Public  anxiety  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  to  wituess  the 
result  of  the  meeting  between  us.  It  had  been  stated  publicly  that 
he  would  whip  us  the  moment  he  arrived ;  but  though  we  thought  a 
conflict  probable,  we  had  never  been  very  sanguine  as  to  its  termi- 
nating in  this  manner.  Coolly  we  gazed  ifrom  the  window  of  the  office 
upon  the  New  Town  road.  We  descried  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis- 
tance; high  above  it  waved  a  whip-lash,  and  we  said  the  editor 
cometh,  and  '  his  driving  is  like  that  of  Jehu  the  sou  of  Nimshi,  for 
he  driveth  furiously.'     Calmly  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  '  arm-chair,' 
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and  continued  our  labors  upon  our  magnificent  Pictorial.  Anon  a 
8tep^  a  heavy  step^  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  editor  stood 
before  us. 

"We  rose,  and,  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  said,  ^Well,  how  do 
you  do?^    He  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  taking  off  his  coat. 

"  We  removed  ours,  also  our  cravat. 

"  The  sixth  and  last  round  is  described  by  the  pressmen  and  com- 
positors as  having  been  fearfully  scientific.  We  held  the  editor  down 
over  the  press  by  our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  between  his  teeth 
for  that  purpose),  and  while  our  hair  was  employed  in  holding  one  of 
his  hands,  we  held  the  other  in  our  left,  and  with  the  ^  sheep's-foot' 
brandished  above  our  head,  shouted  to  him,  '  Say  Waldo'  (the  Whig 
candidate).  ^ Never!'  he  gasped.  At  this  moment  we  discovered 
that  we  had  been  laboring  under  a  misunderstanding.  .  .  . 

"  We  write  this  while  sitting  without  any  clothing,  except  our  left 
stocking,  and  the  rim  of  our  hat  encircling  our  neck  like  a '  ruff'  of 
the  Elizabethan  era,  that  article  of  dress  having  been  knocked  over 
oiur  head  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  crown  subse- 
quently torn  off;  while  the  editor  is  sopping  his  eye  with  cold  water 
in  the  next  room,  a  small  boy  standing  beside  the  sufferer  with  a 
basin,  and  glancing  with  interest  over  the  advertisements  on  the 
second  page  of  the  San  Diego  Hercdd^  a  fair  copy  of  which  was 
struck  off  upon  the  back  of  his  shirt  at  the  time  we  held  him  over 
the  press." 

Derby  rarely  noticed  any  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  news- 
papers, saying  that  "  where  impudence  is  wit,  'tis  folly  to  reply."  He 
was  in  his  grave  when  Artemus  Ward  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
so  that  the  unblushing  act  of  plagiarism  above  alluded  to  passed  quite 
unnoticed.  Should  another  edition  of  "  PhoenixiansB"  ever  be  pub- 
lished, it  will  be  seen  that  Artemus  Ward  was  not  the  only  American 
humorist  who  owes  his  inspiration  to  '^  Phoenixianse,"  and  who  has 
systematically  neglected  to  refer  to  that  delightful  volume. 

With  Phoenix's  description  of  the  devices  of  office-seekers  as  prac- 
ticed in  California  in  1848-60-55,  the  list  of  extracts  must  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  As  a  specimen  of  his  splendid  powers  of  exaggera- 
tion and  recbjLctio  ad  absurdum,  the  '^Inauguration  of  the  New  Col- 
lector," and  another  chapter  entitled  "Return  of  the  Collector,"  are 
among  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius : 

"  Passing  up  Montgomery  Street  yesterday  afternoon,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  little  gentleman  with  a  small  moustache,  who  rushed 
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hastily  past  me.  Though  slightly  lame^  he  had  passed  me  with  a  speed 
that  may  have  been  equaled,  but  for  a  man  of  his  size  could  never 
have  been  excelled ;  and  his  look  of  frantic  terror,  his  countenance 
wild,  pallid  with  apprehension,  as  I  caught  for  an  instant  his  horror- 
stricken  gaze,  I  shall  never  forget  I  had  turned  partly  around  to 
watch  his  flight,  when  with  a  sudden  shock  I  was  borne  hurriedly 
along,  and  in  an  instant  found  myself  struggling  and  plunging  in  the 
midst  of  a  mighty  crowd  who  were  evidently  in  hot  pursuit.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  shouting, — a  look  of  stern  and  gloomy  determination 
sat  on  the  countenance  of  each  individual;  and,  save  an  occasional 
muttered  gaculation  of  ^  There  he  goes !'  '  I  see  him  I'  we  rushed  on 
in  horrid  silence. 

^'  A  sickly  feeling  came  over  me  as  the  conviction  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  far-famed  and  dreaded  Vigilance  Committee  settled  on 
my  mind ;  here  was  I  borne  along  with  them,  an  involuntary  and  un- 
willing member.  ...  It  was  a  dreadful  scene.  I  am  not  a  fat  man, 
— ^that  is,  not  particularly  fat, — but  an  old  villain  with  a  bald  head 
and  spectacles  punched  me  in  the  abdomen ;  I  lost  my  breath,  closed 
my  eyes,  and  remember  nothing  further.  On  recovering  my  faculties, 
I  found  myself  jammed  up  flat  against  a  box,  with  my  head  protrud- 
ing over  the  top  in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner,  and  the  weight  of 
the  whole  crowd  (amounting  by  this  time  to  some  six  thousand) 
pressed  against  me,  keeping  me  inextricably  in  my  position.  Here, 
for  an  instant,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Stockton  boat  just  leaving  the 
wharf;  then  everything  was  obscured  by  a  sudden  shower  of  some- 
thing white ;  and  there  burst  from  the  mob  a  deep  and  melancholy 
howl,  prolonged,  terrific,  hideous.  .  .  .  '  In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  I 
gasped,  ^  what  is  this  ?'  ^  He  has  escaped,'  replied  a  seedy  individual, 
with  a  deep  groan.  *  "What  has  he  done  V  said  I.  '  Who  is  the  crimi- 
nal ?'  '  Done !'  said  he  of  the  seedy  garments,  turning  moodily  away, 
'  nothing — it  is  the  new  collector  1  He's  off^  to  Stockton.'  The  crowd 
dispersed.  ...  I  looked  over  the  side  of  the  wharf.  I  am  not  given 
to  exaggeration.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  sea 
was  white  with  letters  that  had  been  thrown  by  that  crowd ;  for  miles 
it  was  white  with  them,  and  far  out  in  the  stream,  her  wheels  filled 
with  letter-paper,  her  shafts  clogged  with  dissolving  wafers,  lay  the 
Stockton  boat.  On  her  upper  deck,  in  frenzied  agony,  danced  the 
pilot,  his  hand  grasping  his  shattered  jaw.  An  office-seeker  had 
thrown  a  letter  attached  to  a  stone,  which  had  dislodged  four  of  his 
front  teeth.  ...  I  walked  up  the  wharf,  and  gazed  ruefully  on  my 
torn  clothing  and  shattered  boots,  which  had  suflered  much  in  this 
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stru^le  of  Democracy.  *  Thank  God,  O  Phoenix/  said  I,  *  that  you 
are  a  fool,— or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  these  times,  a  Whig, 
— and  have  no  office  to  dispense,  and  none  to  seek  for.' " 

This  is  delicious,  but  the  '^  Return  of  the  Collector"  is  not  inferior 
in  interest : 

'^  Intelligence  having  reached  the  city  yesterday  morning  that  the 
new  collector  might  be  expected  by  the  Stockton  boat,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  aflemoon  the  crowd  of  office-seekers  began  to  assemble,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  last  evening  the  long  wharf  was  so  densely  packed  with 
human  beings,  that  merchants  and  others  compelled  to  resort  thither 
were  obliged  to  step  from  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Commercial 
Streets  upon  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  proceed  to  their  places  of 
business  over  a  living  pavement.  Much  suffering  having  been  caused 
by  the  passage  of  loaded  drays  and  other  carriages  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  crowd,  and  many  serious  accidents  having  occurred  to  individuals, 
our  worthy  mayor,  ever  alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  throwing  aside 
all  political  prejudice,  caused  planks  to  be  laid  over  the  heads  of  the 
assembly  from  Sansom  Street  to  the  extremity  of  the  wharf,  which  in 
a  great  measure  alleviated  their  suffering.  There  was  no  fighting  or 
disorder,  for  so  closely  was  the  crowd  packed  that  no  man  could  move 
a  finger ;  one  unfortunate  individual,  who  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings had  inadvertently  raised  his  arm  above  his  head,  remained  with 
it  for  hours  immutably  fixed  in  that  position.  ...  At  half-past  nine 
an  electric  shock  ran  through  the  vast  assemblage  at  the  sound  of  the 
steamboat's  bell.  .  •  .  The  collector  disembarked,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  procession  was  formed  and  proceeded  in  the  following  order  to  the 
hotel: 

"the  new  OOLLECrrOK 

In  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  lashed  to  their  utmost  speed. 

"  All  the  male  inhabitants  (except  one  reckless  and  despairing  old 
Whig),  running  eight  abreast  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

"the  police  op  SAN  FBANCIBOO 

"  Oi  a  dead  rway  and  much  blaum. 

"  Candidates  for  office  in  the  custom-house  who  had  known  the  col- 
lector in  his  early  youth,  ten  abreast,  bearing  a  banner  with  the  following 
motto,  ^  Don't  you  remember  the  path  where  we  met,  long,  long  ago  ?' 

"  Candidates  for  office  who  had  lately  become  acquainted  with  the 
collector,  twelve  abreast.  Banner,  ^  We  saw  him  but  a  moment,  but 
methinks  we've  got  him  now.' 
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^'  Candidates  who  fervently  wished  to  the  Lord  they  could  get  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

^'  Candidates  who  had  frequently  heard  of  him^  forty-five  abreast 

'^  All  the  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  California  who  did 
not  wish  for  an  office  in  the  custom-house^  consisting  of  one  fortunate 
miner  who  had  made  his  pile,  and  was  going  home  on  the  first  of  the 
month. 

^'  Qentlemen  who  had  the  promise  of  appointments  from  influential 
friendSy  and  were  sure  of  getting  them.  .  .  .  This  part  of  the  procession 
was  four  hours  in  passing  a  given  point.  •  .  . 

"  Saturday  morning,  P.S. — *  Truthful  James'  has  just  rushed  up  in 
a  frantic  state  to  inform  me  that  the  collector  did  not  arrive  last  night 
after  all.  ...  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  difference.  If  he  did 
arrive,  my  report  is  all  true  now ;  if  he  did  not,  why,  when  he  does 
arrive  it  will  be  all  true  then.     Of  course  you  won't  publish  this. 

"  Phcenix." 

One  wonders  what  Phoenix  would  have  had  to  say  had  he  lived  to 
see  Garfield  persecuted  by  office-seekers. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  these  sketches  in  1866,  Lieutenant 
Derby  was  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  caused  him  such 
acute  agony  that  his  brain  was  at  times  slightly  affected,  and  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  were  clouded  and  saddened. 

He  died  in  California  in  1860,  at  an  age  (thirty-four)  when  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  hoped  that  the  best  work  of  his  life  remained  still 
to  be  done,  adding  by  his  death  another  example  to  the  many  with 
which  literary  history  teems  of  ^'  how  quick  bright  things  come  to  con- 
fusion." 

NoTB. — The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  Gknerals  and  ,  and  Major 

y  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  for  the  personal  information  contained  in  this  article. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  TACTICS  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  COLONEL  W.  W.  KNOLLYB. 

DuRiKG  the  last  fourteen  years  there  has  been  a  constant  flow  of 
books^  pamphlets^  magazines,  and  newspaper  articles,  and  lectures  on 
tactics ;  yet,  at  all  events,  as  regards  the  handling  of  infantry,  we  have 
in  this  country  not  yet  arrived  at  a  solution  which  is  accepted  as  satis- 
factory. However,  for  all  practical  purposes;  the  conditions  of  war 
have  not  substantially  changed  in  the  mean  time.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  profitable  to  consider  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  question,  espe- 
cially as  indicated  by  recent  works  on  the  subject. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  parties  among  those  who  devote  their 
thoughts  to,  and  have  expressed  their  opinions  on,  tactics.  The  first 
party,  which  embraces  men  of  very  varied  shades  of  opinions,  finds 
their  chief  exponent  in  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  The  second  party  is 
represented  by  Colonel  Maurice.  In  fact,  these  are  the  two  champions 
in  a  controversy  which  may  be  said  to  be  now  commencing.  The 
first  party,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
range,  accuracy,  and  power  of  modem  fire  renders  the  Wellington  tac- 
tics impossible  in  their  entirety,  still  conceive  that  parts  of  them,  and 
especially  the  principles  of  them,  may  be  retained  with  advantage. 
The  second  party  would  break  altogether  with  the  past,  and  take  an 
entirely  fresh  departure. 

Sir  Edward  Hamley — if  he  is,  as  we  believe,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  May  number  of  Bladcwood,  called  ''The  Late  Battles  in 
the  Soudan,  and  Modern  Tactics" — deals  with  the  two  branches  of  the 
subject,  viz.,  the  tactics  to  be  employed  against  regular  troops,  and 
those  suitable  for  employment  when  engaged  in  war  with  savages.  Let 
us  begin  by  seeing  what  he  says  regarding  the  former : 

"After  the  Franco-Grerman  war,  many  military  reformers  ran  wild 
after  what  was  called  '  loose  order.'  And  because  the  offensive  tactics  of 
the  Grermans,  armed  with  their  breech-loaders,  which  they  used  skill- 
fully and  well,  were  invariably  successful  against  the  French,  armed 
with  the  Chassepot,  of  which  they  had  not  mastered  the  use,  it  was 
illogically  concluded  that  breech-loading  fire  had  increased  the  chances 
of  the  attack,  and  diminished  those  of  the  defense,  in  battle, — a  conclu- 
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sion  which  all  subsequent  experieuoe  has  disproved.  Our  officers  were 
accordingly  taught  by  the  drill-book  to  believe  that  by  forming  a  bat- 
talion practically  in  four  alternated  lines,  unprotected  by  skirmishers, 
in  place  of  the  closed  line  preceded  and  protected  by  skirmishers, 
it  could  advance  over  open  ground  with  such  unanimity  from  loss, 
although  the  enemy's  fire  was  fourfold  more  powerful,  that  by  a  rush 
over  that  last  two  hundred  yards  they  would  be  able  to  capture  the 
enemy^s  position,  though  lined  with  rifles  each  capable  of  firing  at 
least  twelve  shots,  while  the  assailants  were  passing  over  that  last  stage 
of  distance.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  true  solution  of  the  question  will 
be  found  in  the  proper  employment  of  skirmishers.  .  .  .  Skirmishers 
are  troops  who,  not  being  intended  for  close  combat,  are  employed  to 
cover  those  who  are  so  intended.  They  are  independent  of  the  attack* 
ing  troops,  whose  front  they  cover,  and  may  be  at  any  number  of  paces' 
interval  without  deranging  the  attacking  troops  in  their  rear,  behind 
whom  they  may  rally  after  they  have  played  their  part.  The  object 
of  employing  skirmishers  has  been  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  show  his 
hand,  and  to  cause  the  advance  of  the  line  of  battle  in  their  rear  by 
attracting  the  attention  and  fire  of  the  enemy." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  value  of  skirmishers 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  clouding  the  advance  of 
their  own  troops  with  smoke,  has  increased  with  the  introduction  of 
breech-loaders ;  that  scouts,  being  only  ten  or  twelve  per  battalion,  do 
not  supply  their  place,  and  that  the  axiom  that  the  fighting-line  once 
engaged  can  never  be  withdrawn  applies  to  the  first  fighting-line  only, 
not  to  skirmishers. 

His  conclusion  is  expressed  in  these  words : 

"It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  troops,  destined  to  attack, 
whether  formed  in  one  closed  line  as  of  old,  or  in  four  open  lines, 
should  always  be  preceded  by  skirmishers  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term. 
And  this  once  established,  we  believe  it  would  be  found  that  the  loss 
suffered  by  a  closed  line  during  its  advance  under  fire  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  system,  as  now  practiced,  of  open  lines  backed 
by  small  columns  of  reserve.  And  the  closed  line  would  possess  the 
immense  advantage  of  preserving  the  different  company  and  wing  com- 
mands unmixed.'' 

Taking  the  article  in  Blackwood  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent  that 
though  in  the  passage  above  quoted  the  writer  offers  four  open  lines  as 
an  alternative,  he  is  in  reality  wedded  to  the  old  closed  two-deep  line 
of  the  Peninsular,  and  Alma.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that 
the  processional  advance  of  the  closed  line  is  possible.      In  the  first 
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place^  even  in  the  days  of  short-range  flint-lock  smooth-bores  which 
reduced  the  zone  of  fire  to  two  hundred  yards,  it  was  only  practicable 
for  comparatively  short  distances,  with  highly-drilled  troops,  and  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  ground.  In  these  days,  especially  with 
inferior  drill  and  young  soldiers,  it  is  simply  impracticable,  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  advance 
through  the  zone  of  fire  in  a  closed  two-deep  line  is  no  longer  feasible, 
that  formation  is  nevertheless  the  best  for  delivering  the  final  decisive 
blow,  and  we  completely  indorse  the  following  extract  from  the  United 
Service  GfazetU: 

''  The  old  British  two-deep  line  is  the  very  best  formation  in  which 
to  overcome  resistance,  but  owing  to  the  destructive  character,  rapidity, 
and  long  range  of  modern  weapons,  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the  zone 
of  fire  in  that  order.  Hence  it  is  best  to  break  up  tlie  line  at,  say  one 
thousand  yards,  and  to  bring  up  the  fragments  with  intervals  suc- 
cessively to  a  spot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy, 
there  to  be  pieced  together  again,  so  as  to  resemble  the  original  line  as 
much  as  possible.  The  object,  therefore,  is  so  to  arrange  the  breaking 
up  of  the  battalion  when  it  starts  for  the  attack,  that  when  it  is  put 
tc^ther  again  the  fragments,  aye,  and  each  individual,  may  as  much  as 
possible  fall  into  the  original  place.^' 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  written  in  answer  to  the  article  in 
Blackwood  above  referred  to,  admits  that  the  two-deep  line  formation 
secures  the  best  and  greatest  use  of  the  rifle,  but  considers  it  proved 
that,  in  the  face  of  practiced  troops  armed  with  modern  rifles,  '^  any 
closed  formation  is  inadmissible  from  the  losses  it  entails,  until  the 
enemy's  resistance  has  been  broken,  or  until  he  has  been  demoralized, 
from  its  not  being  able  to  obtain  cover  readily  or  easily,  and  from  the 
want  of  power  to  move,  inherent  in  closed  line  formation."  We  quite 
accept  the  statement  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  extract  as  correct, 
but  we  fail  to  see  that  a  mob  of  men  are  less  exposed  to  fire  than  a 
closed  two-deep  line.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  '^  great  s warms,'' 
"  thick  clouds,"  "  dense  lines,  etc.,  of  skirmishers  eight  or  sixteen  deep 
per  pace,"  of  which  the  author  speaks  at  page  17  of  his  pamphlet,  are 
more  likely  to  sufier  loss  than  a  two-deep  line ;  in  the  latter  case,  every 
man  can  use  his  rifle  with  effect,  while  in  an  eight-deep  mob,  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  men  can  do  so.  The  author  admits  that  "  an  extended 
line,  if  thick,  is  as  vulnerable  as  a  rigid  closed  line  two-deep,  but  it  is 
more  mobile,  can  take  cover  more  easily,  and  can  make  better  use  of 
the  rifle  during  an  advance."  We  cannot  see  how  a  thick  mob  can 
cover  itself  more  easily  than  a  regular  line,  unless  there  is  a  great  dis- 
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tanoe  between  the  leading  and  the  rearmost  men  of  the  mob.  It  is  a 
question  whether  there  is  not  a  tendency  in  the  present  training  to 
induce  too  much  taking  cover,  and  too  long  lingering  in  it  To  return 
to  the  question  more  immediately  at  issue.  The  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet says  that  a  closed  formation  is  inadmissible  until  the  enemy  has 
been  shaken.  That,  however,  is  no  argument  against  the  employment 
of  the  two-deep  regularly-formed  line  for  the  final  charge.  It  is  not 
proposed  by  the  United  Service  Gazette  to  advance  in  line  until  the 
enemy's  fire  shall  have  been  somewhat  subdued,  but  only  that  as  near 
an  approach  to  regular  two-deep  lines  as  possible  shall  be  employed  after 
the  artillery  or  the  firing-line  of  the  assailants  shall  have  loosened  the 
hold  of  the  defenders  on  the  position.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
in  the  pamphlet  itself,  and  in  a  letter  appearing  in  the  United  Sendee 
Ghaette  of  20th  September,  seems  to  us  to  base  his  objections  to  the  plan 
proposed  in  that  paper,  and  quoted  above,  on  two  arguments :  1.  That, 
in  the  face  of  the  murderous  fire  of  the  present  day,  you  can  only  get 
the  fighting-  or  firing-line  to  advance  by  the  impetus  given  by  successive 
waves  of  reinforcements.  2.  That  experience  proves  that  all  units  are 
broken  up  in  battle.  The  wave  theory,  as  we  may  term  it,  was  enun- 
ciated and  adopted  by  the  late  General  Skoboleff.  But  why  should  not 
a  battalion  in  line,  which  it  is  intended  to  re-form,  at  the  moment  of 
dealing  the  decisive  blow,  in  a  two-deep  line,  be  carried  forward  by 
successive  waves  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  no  difficulty  exists.  The  bat- 
talion, in  four  large,  or  as  mauy  double  companies,  might  assume  the 
formation  of  a  line  of  company  columns  of  quarter  company  front,  with 
intervals  l)etween  the  columns  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  front  of  a  com- 
pany. The  leading  section  of  each  column  should  advance  in  extended 
order,  and  constitute  the  firing-line,  the  other  sections  constituting  the 
successive  bands  of  reinforcement.  The  first  reinforcement  would  be 
thrown  into  the  fight  when  the  firing-line  had  arrived  at  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  position  attacked,  for  the  assailants  would  not 
b^in  to  fire  probably  at  a  greater  range  than  six  hundred  yards,  and 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  at  least,  they  could  advance  without 
serious  losses,  while  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  would  suffice 
to  do  all  the  work  needed  at  that  distance  from  the  rifle,  viz. :  un- 
steadying  the  enemy's  aim.  At  five  hundred  yards  the  whole,  or  merely 
the  front  rank,  of  the  second  section,  might  be  brought  up  to  increase 
the  amount  of  fire,  supply  the  vacancies  caused  by  casualties,  and  give 
confidence.  The  third  section  should  be  brought  up  somewhere  between 
five  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy,  while 
the  fourth  section  should  not  be  added  to  the  firing-line  when  the  latter 
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has  got  as  far  as  from  two  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  enemy,  and  should  constitute  the  last  wave.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  firing-line  covers,  from  the  start,  only  half  the  front 
which  would  be  occupied  by  a  battalion  in  a  two-deep  line.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  firing-line  has,  to  quote  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet,  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Let 
as  take  the  larger  number.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  the  time 
the  whole  battalion  has  been  brought  up,  there  will  be — if  the  breadth 
of  front  has  remained  unaltered  during  the  advance — a  place  for  every 
one  in  a  two-deep  closed  line.  The  men  of  each  company,  though  the 
sections  will  have  been  broken  up,  will  not,  with  exceptions  so  few  that 
they  may  be  ignored,  be  mixed  up  with  those  of  other  companies.  If 
Colonel  Macdonald^s  four-deep  formation  be  adopted,  even  sections 
would  be  kept  together.  In  either  case  the  company  leader  would  be 
able  to  exercise  control  over  his  men ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  company  of 
ninety  files  the  front  would  not  exceed  thirty  yards ;  while  by  placing 
himself  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fight,  half-way  between  the  firing- 
line  and  the  rear  section,  he  could,  by  signal  or  messenger,  communicate 
his  orders  to  all  his  section-leaders.  No  one  would  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate so  exactly  as  himself  the  right  moment  for  bringing  up  the  suc- 
cessive reinforcements,  and  to  him  therefore  authority  to  throw  them 
into  the  fight  when  he  may  think  fit  should  be  given.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  bringing  up  of  the  fourth  sections,  which  constitute  the  final 
wave,  should  be  leflb  to  the  battalion  commander.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  battalion  being  employed  in  the  attack,  or  of  a  battalion  on  the 
right  or  left  of  the  force  attacking,  troops  intended  to  guard  against  an 
outflanking  counter-attack  should  consist  of  distinct  battalions  follow- 
ing in  rear.  Distinct  battalions  should  also  be  employed  as  reserves  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  first  line  should  the  latter  be  obliged  to  fall 
back.  No  part  of  the  first  line  should  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  feeding  the  firing-line.  If  the  assailants  wish  to  extend 
the  firing-line,  or  to  make  either  a  short  or  long  turning  movement,  a 
fresh  battalion  should  be  brought  into  the  first  line.  By  adopting  this 
system,  every  battalion,  and  part  of  a  battalion,  would  have  a  single 
distinct  function  instead  of  as  at  present,  a  double  function,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  now.  It  would  have  simply  to  move  to  its  front.  Hence 
the  chance  of  the  mixing  up  of  companies,  battalions,  and  even  brigades, 
a  mixing-ap  which  continually  occurred  among  the  Germans  in  1870, 
would  be  rare.  We  are  constantly  told  that  a  frontal  attack  on  a  good 
position  properly  defended  by  steady  troops  is  impossible,  unless  the 
defenders  have  been  previously  shattered  by  artillery  fire,  and  flank 
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attacks  have,  on  the  experience  of  the  Franco-Gterman  war,  been  indi- 
cated as  indispensable.  Let  us  examine  the  question,  and  first  let  us 
see  what  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"  The  war  of  1870-71,  besides  showing  the  almost  impossibility  of 
reaching  this  distance  by  a  frontal  attack,  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  so  by  attacking  an  enemy's  flank.  Flank  attacks  have  more 
chance  of  success,  from  the  shape  of  the  ground  being  less  favorable 
for  defense  than  that  taken  up  as  the  front,  from  the  preparation  for 
resistance  being  usually  less  on  the  flanks  than  on  the  front,  from  the 
moral  dislike  or  feeling  of  danger  inherent  in  animal  nature  when  an 
enemy  threatens  the  flank  or  rear ;  and  from  the  terrible  efiect  of  an 
enfilade  fire.  The  sound  of  firing  even,  on  their  flanks  or  rear,  often 
intimidates  the  defenders  of  a  position,  and  caused  their  retirement  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  opposed  to  a  well-posted  and 
disciplined  enemy,  armed  with  the  modem  breech-loader,  flank  attacks 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  real  chance  of  succeeding.  Flank  attacks, 
of  course,  become  eventually  local  front  attacks,  but  the  new  front  is 
weaker  than  the  true  front  of  the  force ;  a  flank  attack,  however,  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  superior  numbers  or  superior  generalship." 

The  war  of  1870-71  did  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  on  the  above 
subject.  The  French  armies  were  generally  numerically  inferior  to 
those  of  their  opponents.  The  former  being  badly  handled,  were  almost 
always  outnumbered  at  the  point  of  actual  contact.  The  defensive  is  not 
suited  to  the  French  character,  and  their  Han  was  not  turned  to  account. 
The  French  were  not  skillful  in  the  use  of  their  rifles,  and  there  was 
little  "  fire  discipline"  among  them.  The  reserves  were  made  little  use 
of, — witness  Gravelotte,  where  the  Imperial  Guard  remained  halted  all 
day  in  a  valley,  instead  of  being  brought  up  to  enable  Canrobert  to  resist 
the  enveloping  attack  made  on  him.  The  French  commander-in-chief 
did  not  exercise  a  close  and  continual  supervision  over  the  different 
portion  of  their  forces,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  ofiicers  and  men 
being  strangers  to  each  other,  there  was  little  mutual  confidence.  Hence 
the  Germans  were  able  to  take  liberties  with  their  opponents,  encounter 
risks,  and  reap  results  which,  if  their  foe  had  been  of  a  different  char- 
acter and  equal  in  numbers,  would  have  been  impossible.  We  have 
yet  to  see  how  the  style  of  fighting  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  1870 
would  answer  with  a  solid,  well-organized  foe  possessing  the  steadiness 
of  our  troops;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  1871  there  has 
been  little  really  instructive  war  experience.  As  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  correctly  observes,  "  Flank  attacks,  of  course,  become  event- 
ually local  front  attacks,  but,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  the  new  front  is 
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weaker  than  the  true  front  of  the  foroe.^'    It  seems  to  us^  that  if  the 
general  commanding  the  defenders  occupies  a  good  position,  strength- 
ened by  shelter  trenches,  and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  army,  he 
ought  to  have  no  difiBculty  in  meeting — if  his  troops  are  well  in  hand 
— a  flank  attack  with  equal,  if  not  superior  numbers,  for  the  assailants 
cannot  be  equally  strong  everywhere.      Therefore,  a  direct  attack, 
whether  declared  impossible  or  not,  must  be  attempted,  unless  the  assail- 
ant can  by  strategy  cause  the  defender  to  evacuate  his  position  without 
fighting  for  it.     In  these  days  of  long  range  and  accurate,  rapid-shoot- 
ing rifles,  a  flank  attack,  in  order  to  reap  full  benefit  from  it,  must  be 
made  by  taking  a  wide  circuit.    In  doing  this,  the  flanking  force  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lose  connection  with  the  main  body,  and  may,  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  three  arms,  be  either  crushed  or  cut  off. 
It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  wide  flanking  movements  that,  owing  to 
the  great  range  of  modern  rifles  and  artillery,  the  detached  force  can 
receive  at  a  distance  much  support  from  the  main  body,  and  that  the 
eflFect  of  an  enveloping  fire  will  be  considerable.     We  are,  however, 
justified  in  assuming  that  unless  the  assailants,  weakened  by  the  dis- 
patch of  a  detachment  to  a  flank,  press  the  front  and  flank  attacks 
simultaneously,  the  defenders  of  the  position  will,  by  lying  down  under 
cover  of  the  accidents  of  the  ground  till  the  real  attack  be  developed, 
be  fairly  protected  from  the   enveloping  fire.     Accepting,   therefore, 
the  fact  that  the  assailants  will  locally  only — as  regards  the  infantry — 
have  to  meet  a  front  attack,  we  come  to  the  question  how  their  resist- 
ance is  to  be  broken  down.   We  fail  to  see  how,  if  the  ground  is  favor- 
able to  the  defense,  and  has  been  strengthened  by  shelter  trenches,  the 
attacking  party  can  do  much  by  their  fire  to  shake  the  defenders  by.ex- 
pending  ammunition  at  a  distance.     The  author  of  the  pamphlet  says, 
'^  No  battle  has  ever  been  won  at  long  ranges ;  it  is  only  the  shortest 
ranges  possible  that  are  decisive.^'     This  is  quite  true,  and,  that  being 
the  case,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  firing  of  the  assail- 
ants is  wasted.     The  defenders  have  a  clear  view,  and,  if  their  com- 
manders know  their  business,  they  will  have  the  range  in  front  of  the 
position  marked.     On  the  other  hand,  the  assailants  have  no  means  of 
fixing  the  ranges,  and,  starting  with  uncertainty  on  that  point,  their 
estimates  every  moment  become  more  inaccurate.     Granted,  however, 
that  they  get  the  exact  range,  say  at  one  thousand  yards,  and  retain  the 
accuracy  as  they  advance,  what  have  they  to  aim  at  ?   A  line  of  trenches 
or  crest. marked  by  a  line  of  smoke,  and  the  tops  of  men's  heads. 
Clearly,  few  of  the  assailants'  bullets  will  take  efiect,  and  the  more  that 
are  misses  the  more  confident  and  steady  will  the  defenders  become. 
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Even  if  the  assailants  find  partial  cover  every  now  and  again^  and  are 
thus  able  to  aim  steadily^  is  it  likely  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  much 
execution,  or  to  any  appreciable  extent  shake  the  nerves  of  the  enemy 
at  ranges  between  six  hundred  and  three  hundred  yards  ?  As  to  firing 
when  on  the  move,  the  only  advantage  will  be  that  they  will  provide  a 
slight  screen  of  smoke,  for  the  bullets  will  practically  fly  at  random. 
In  the  attack  of  a  really  good  position  there  will  be  few  spots  that  will 
give  more  than  partial  cover  to  the  assailants  from  the  commanding 
position  of  the  defenders,  and  the  object  is  to  get  the  attacking  force 
through  the  zone  of  fire  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  little  firing  till  a  fairly  good  aim  can  be  taken,  Le.y 
up  to  three  hundred  yards,  for  every  shot,  whether  fired  at  the  halt  or 
when  in  actual  movement,  means  a  longer  or  shorter  pau^e.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  battle  of  Plevna,  Skoboleff,  as  was  his  custom, 
told  his  soldiers  how  they  were  to  attack.  In  the  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  General  Skoboleff,"  by  V.  T.  Nemerovitch-Dantchenko,  trans- 
lated by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts,  his  remarks  are  given  as  follows : 

"  Now,  you  look  out,  ...  use  your  eyes,  my  men ;  don't  shoot 
blindly.  March  straight  up  to  the  redoubt  without  wasting  powder. 
Tliere  is  no  mind  in  shooting.  Shooting  is  all  right  when  you  are 
sitting  behind  embrasures,  and  are  on  the  defensive/' 

At  Tel-El-Kebir,  Lord  Wolseley  issued  a  similar  order,  and  de- 
sired his  troops  to  trust  to  the  lately  decried  "  cold  steel.''  Thus  two 
experienced  commanders  have  reverted  to  the  old  Peninsular  method 
of  attacking  works.  But  a  carefully  prepared  position,  with  either 
sharp  crest,  walls,  banks,  or  shelter  trenches,  is,  after  all,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  large  field-work ;  and  the  system  suited  to  the  attack  of  the 
one  is  applicable  to  the  attack  of  the  other.  As  then  a  frontal  attack 
on  either  a  position  or  field-work  is  rarely  likely  to  succeed  unless  the 
defenders  shall  have  been  previously  shaken,  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  fire  of  the  infantry  of  the  defender  can  overmaster  the  fire  of  the 
infantry  of  the  assailant,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  only  plan  generally 
practicable  seems  to  us  to  be  to  employ  masses  of  artillery  within  effec- 
tive shrapnel  range,  and  then  bring  up  the  infantry  in  successive  waves 
at  open  order  till  the  two-deep  line  is  put  together  again  at  two  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  At  that  distance  the  superiority 
of  the  defenders  has  greatly  diminished.  The  defenders  must  either 
fairly  show  their  heads  and  shoulders,  in  order  to  hit  the  assailants, 
who,  lying  down,  do  not  practically  expose  more  of  their  persons,  or 
else  the  defenders,  still  keeping  well  under  cover,  are  apt  to  fire  high. 
In  such  a  struggle,  victory  will  probably  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
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steady^  resolute,  and  well-disciplined  troops ;  for  it  becomes  a  contest 
of  nerves.  But  the  firing  duel  should  not  last  long,  and  after  the  rapid 
discharge  of  three  or  four  rounds  the  assailants  should  charge  under  the 
cover  of  the  smoke,  and  decide  the  issue  with  the  bayonet.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  defenders  will  retire  before  the  actual  position  is 
reached,  and  the  execution  done  by  the  bayonet  will  be  small,  but  the 
moral  effect  of  a  closed  line  of  men  rushing  on  with  a  bayonet,  and  evi- 
dently meaning  to  use  it  if  they  can,  will  greatly  shake  the  nerves  and 
distract  the  aim  of  the  defenders.  When,  however,  the  assailants  shall 
have  gained  the  crest  of  the  position,  they  should  at  once  halt  and  fire. 
The  method  suggested  above  is  founded  on  the  admitted  principle  that 
in  attacking  a  wood  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  open,  and  that 
every  endeavor  should  be  made,  first  to  place  the  assailants  on  the  same 
footing  with  respect  to  cover  as  the  defenders,  and,  after  equalizing  con- 
ditions, to  reverse  them.  When  possible,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
night,  in  order  to  get  quite  close  to  the  enemy's  position  without  being 
discovered,  as  occurred  at  Tel-El-Kebir.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  a  European  foe  would  perform  its  outpost  service  as  in- 
efficiently as  did  the  Egyptians,  and  possibly  the  defenders  would  be 
provided  with  electric  or  lime  lights.  Besides,  great  nicety,  and  excep- 
tionally favorable  ground,  are  needed  to  enable  the  assailants'  march  to 
be  so  timed  that  they  may  arrive  within  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
yards  precisely  at  daybreak.  As  to  an  attack  in  the  dark,  the  inevita- 
ble confusion  will  be  less  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  than  on  that  of 
the  assailants,  while  the  example  of  brave  men  will  not  be  seen  by  the 
latter,  and  cowards  will  be  able  to  hang  back  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. For  the  above  reasons,  night  attacks  by  an  entire  army  will 
rarely,  we  imagine,  be  undertaken. 

As  to  the  statement  made  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  that 
"  Experience  proves  that  all  units  are  broken  up  in  battle,"  there  can 
be  no  question  that  in  the  wars  of  the  last  thirty  years  such  has  gen- 
erally been  the  case.  That  fact  is,  however,  no  argument  in  favor  of 
helplessly  putting  up  with  this  misfortune.  We  ought  rather  to  en- 
deavor to  minimize  what  we  cannot  altogether  prevent.  That  it  can 
be  sensibly  minimized  we  feel  convinced.  The  chief  argument  on  the 
other  side  is,  that  in  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-German  wars 
there  was  a  complete  disintegration  of  units  whenever  there  was  severe 
fighting.  The  explanation  is,  however,  that  in  the  former  war,  the 
men,  finding  the  old  method  of  fighting  impossible,  unconsciously 
adopted  the  newer  method,  which  their  leaders,  accepting,  by  degrees 
elaborated  into  a  system* 
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It  is  for  us  to  try  and  elaborate  a  system  by  which  the  advantage 
of  extended  order  at  the  commencement  of  an  advance  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  r^ular  order  at  the  decisive  moment  of 
actual  contact.  ^^  The  task  is  impossible/'  say  our  opponents.  Our 
reply  is,  ^'  The  task  may  be  difficult,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  impossible,  or  against  trying  to  make  it  possible.  If  we  can- 
not attain  an  ideal  perfection,  let  us  at  least  try  and  get  as  near  to  it  as 
we  can." 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  our  article,  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  defensive.  The  Germans  are  of  opinion  that  the 
recent  improvements  in  rifles  on  the  whole  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
the  assailants,  and  strongly  advocate  the  offensive.  No  doubt  the 
assumption  of  the  offensive  implies  moral  or  material  superiority; 
standing  on  the  defensive,  the  reverse.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  assailant  can  select  his  own  point  and  time  of  attack,  while  the 
defender  must  remain  in  doubt  as  to  when  the  real  struggle  will  take 
place,  and  follow  the  lead  of  his  opponent  With,  also,  the  increased 
range,  accuracy,  and  power  generally  of  modern  rifles  and  artillery, 
the  assailants  can  avail  themselves  of  concentrated  and  enveloping  fire. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  general  on  the  defensive,  if  skillful,  will  expose 
few  of  his  men  to  distant  fire,  reserving  them  for  close  combat.  Thus 
the  preliminary  fire  of  the  assailants  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted. 
The  defenders  have  in  their  favor  cover,  artificial  or  natural,  a  dear 
view  of  the  front  and  flanks,  an  abundance  of  ammunition  at  hand, 
ranges  previously  marked  out,  and  the  advantage  of  discharging  all 
their  shots  at  the  halt  from  one  spot.  As  to  the  moral  superiority 
involved  in  the  offensive,  that  would  not  much  affect  steady,  phleg- 
matic troops  like  British  soldiers,  who  do  not,  like  the  French,  trouble 
themselves  much  about  being  outflanked,  leaving  such  matters  to  their 
officers,  and  concerning  themselves  only  with  the  foe  in  the  immediate 
front.  Besides,  it  might,  and  indeed  should  always  be  explained  to 
the  troops  that  the  defensive  is  only  a  preliminary  to  a  vigorous  coun- 
ter-attack, when  the  enemy  shall  have  been  weakened  by  useless  efforts 
to  carry  the  position.  Lord  Wolseley  clearly  shows  that  in  his  opinion 
the  defensive-offensive  is  the  rdle  best  suited  to  a  British  army.  Con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  French  troops  were  handled  in  1870, 
and  the  numerical  superiority  of  their  opponents,  the  experience  of  the 
Germans  in  favor  of  the  offensive  does  not  count  for  much. 

Of  more  immediate  and  extensive  practical  interest  to  British  of- 
ficers than  the  tactics  to  be  adopted  against  a  well-armed,  well-trained 
enemy,  are  those  suitable  for  employment  against  a  savage  foe,  such  as 
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the  AfibanteeSy  the  Zulus^  the  Afghans,  or  the  Soudanese,  for  the  reason 
that  regular  warfare  is  with  us  very  exceptional,  while  a  campa^ 
against  an  uncivilized  foe  in  some  parts  of  the  world  may  be  considered 
chronic.  The  conditions  of  the  latter  are  rarely  the  same,  but  they 
almost  always  resemble  each  other  in  the  following  points :  The  trans-' 
port  is  difficult;  the  enemy  generally  act  strategically  on  the  def<Hisive, 
but  tactically  on  the  offensive;  our  opponents  vastly  outnumber  us, 
and,  though  badly  armed  and  incapable  of  manoeuvring,  are  formidable 
from  their  desperate  courage  and  physical  prowess.  They  require 
scanty  supplies,  and  are  therefore  independent  of  lines  of  oommunica* 
tion;  owing  to  their  great  activity  and  perfect  knowledge  ,of  the 
country,  they  are  excessively  mobile ;  they  are  treacherous,  and  well 
skilled  in  all  sorts  of  ruses  and  ambushes.  In  our  advance — when  we 
do  advance — ^we  are  not  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire;  consequently  a 
dispersed  order  of  attack  is  unnecessary,  and  we  can  obtain  the  solidity 
and  confidence  resulting  from  cohesion  and  propinquity.  The  men  are 
also  more  under  control,  and  more  easily  handled  in  close  than  in  ex- 
tended order. 

In  all  descriptions  of  warfare,  the  great  object  is  to  obtain  as  large 
a  development  of  fire  as  possible.  When  opposed  to  a  European 
foe,  a  large  proportion  of  our  rifles  are  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
silent,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  men  being  kept  in  the  rear  of  the 
fighting-line,  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  front  line  and  carry  it  forward  when 
checked  by  the  enemy's  fire.  In  war  with  savages,  little  reinforcing 
during  an  advance  is  needed.  In  fact,  of  the  three  iohdona,  the  firing- 
line,  tiie  supports,  and  the  battalion  reserve,  one  of  the  last  two — ^pref- 
erably the  reserve — may  be  suppressed.  In  fairly  open  ground,  one 
British  soldier  would  probably  be  overmatched  by  five  savages,  each 
of  them,  in  most  cases,  more  powerful  than  himself.  Ten  British 
soldiers,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  would,  however,  be  a  match  for  fifty 
savages,  while  one  hundred  would  hold  at  bay  one  thousand  savages, 
and  the  proportion  of  savages  may  be  increased  as  the  numbers  increase. 
An  important  condition  of  success  is,  however,  that  the  British  soldier 
should  be  in  close  order ;  for  the  object  of  the  savages  would  be  to  dis- 
integrate our  formed  bodies,  having  succeeded  in  which,  the  superior 
activity  and  average  strength  of  the  former  would  tell.  In  dealing 
with  savages  we  have  to  encounter  this  great  difficulty,  which  is,  that 
practically  they  have  no  ba^age,  lines  of  communication,  or  base,  and 
that  they  can  cover  more  ground  in  a  day  than  we  can.  Hence  they 
are  able  generally  to  select  the  spot  on  which  to  give  battle,  and  a  pur- 
suit cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  continued  far*  Again,  they  have  no  centres 
Vol.  I.--NO.  1.  6 
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of  vitality^  sach  as  towns^  large  expanses  of  cultivated  lands,  etc.  If 
you  can  accomplish  the  difficult  but  by  no  means  alwajrs  impossible 
task  of  starving  them^  then  there  is  necessarily  an  end  of  the  campaign; 
but  starving  out  savages  is  not  only  a  difficult  but  a  tedious  affair. 
Generally  the  only  way  to  conquer  is  to  kill  a  large  number  of  them. 
The  object,  therefore,  is  by  surprising  them,  by  catching  them  in  a  ctd- 
de-saCy  or  by  drawing  them  on  to  ground  favorable  for  yourself,  un- 
favorable to  them,  to  cow  them  by  inflicting  heavy  losses.  This  is 
indeed  the  most  solid  way  of  securing  a  lasting  success ;  for  their  burnt 
villages  can  be  soon  built  again,  and  the  destruction  of  crops  or  the 
capture  of  herds,  unless  very  complete,  produces  little  permanent  effect, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reducing  the  number  of  their  fighting 
men  you  give  an  unmistakable  proof  of  your  superiority,  and  render 
them  less  capable  of  resuming  the  offensive.  Sometimes  savages  per- 
sist in  awaiting  your  attack.  In  that  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  it  might  be  prudent  to  shake  their  firmness  by  a  preliminary 
distant  fire,  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  and  dislodge  them  in  that 
manner,  for  they  would  only  take  up  a  fresh  position.  Your  object 
should  be  to  fight  a  decisive  action,  and  to  so  arrange  that,  before  they 
can  escape,  your  rifles  shall  have  been  employed  against  them  in  as 
effectual  a  manner  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  at  effective  ranges, 
before  they  can  take  to  flight.  It  is  also  well,  while  conducting  the 
real  attack,  to  dispatch  strong  detachments — keeping  up  their  connec- 
tion with  the  main  body — to  occupy  positions  from  whence  they  can 
sweep  with  their  fire  the  probable  lines  of  retreat.  As  we  have  ob- 
served, savages  have  practically  no  lines  of  communication.  At  the 
same  time,  when  once  they  have  taken  up  a  position  they  are  neither 
skillful  nor  prompt  in  changing  their  dispositions  in  the  course  of  an 
action.  Flank  attacks  are  therefore  desirable  when  practicable.  It 
may  be  urged  that,  owing  to  their  superior  numbers,  flank  attacks 
rarely  are  practicable.  This  is  true  as  r^ards'  the  position  of  the 
enemy  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  portions  of  that  position  are  frequently 
susceptible  of  being  taken  in  flank,  and,  if  any  portion  of  the  savages' 
line  be  pierced,  there  are  at  once  two  flanks  exposed  to  your  operations. 
One  point  must  be  insisted  upon,  which,  obvious  as  it  is,  its  importance 
has  frequently  been  ignored  by  our  troops  in  South  Africa.  We  refer 
to  the  necessity  of  plunging  freely  into  any  bush  which  may  be  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  Kaffir  wars,  our 
soldiers  have,  attacking  a  patch  of  bush,  hung  outside  the  edge  and 
hesitated  to  enter  it.  Troops  under  such  circumstances  should  have 
it  impressed  upon  them  that  the  instant  they  enter  the  bush  they  are,  as 
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regards  cover,  on  equal  terms  with  their  opponents,  while  by  hanging 
about  outside  the  edge  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Frequently  consciousness  of  immense  numerical  superiority  of 
numbers,  national  conceit,  or  religious  fanaticism  induce  savages  to  as- 
sume the  offensive  from  the  beginning.  Even  if  they  do  not  deliber- 
ately attack,  they  may  be  induced  to  do  so  by  feigning  hesitation  or 
even  simulating  a  retreat.  It  is  important  to  decide  what  should  be 
our  formation  under  such  circumstances.  The  following  extract  from 
the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already  referred  on  a  previous  page 
lays  down  some  sound  principles,  not  only  the  general  principle  of 
warfare  with  savages,  but  also  those  on  which  we  should  base  our  for- 
mation when  attacked : 

"  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  use  such  formation  as  will  afford  the 
best  use  of  the  rifle,  and  to  fire  only  at  such  ranges  that  no  shot  will 
be  thrown  away.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  latter  principle ;  one 
is,  that  only  a  limited  supply  of  ammunition  is  available,  and  so  every 
possible  cause  of  waste  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  other  is,  that  a 
savage  foe,  however  punished  at  a  distance,  will  never  be  deterred  by 
it  from  attacking  again,  unless  he  is  defeated  at  what  he  considers  his 
best  ranges,  which  are  the  closest  ones  possible.  To  prevent,  by  long- 
range  fire,  a  savage  foe  from  attacking,  is  therefore  the  greatest  mistake 
possible ;  but  if  he  will  not  attack,  then,  of  course,  his  force  may  be 
broken,  if  the  enemy  is  in  the  open,  by  a  long-range  fire  of  under  five 
hundred  yards,  of  a  short  duration,  before  the  assault  is  delivered. 
The  action  at  Tamai  shows  the  necessity  for  a  clear  and  sufficient  field 
of  fire  with  the  modern  rifle.  The  leading  brigade  was  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  enemy^s  position  when  his  rush  took  place,  leaving  no 
time  for  the  enemy's  attack  to  be  met  and  destroyed  by  fire  before  con- 
tact was  made,'and  a  disaster  nearly  occurred.  Not  so  with  the  rear 
brigade,  which  had  a  clear  field  of  fire  of  over  four  hundred  yards, 
across  which  none  of  the  enemy  was  able  to  pass.  This  rear  brigade 
fired  volleys  only." 

Another  reason  urged  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  for  halting  to 
receive  an  attack  before  intending  to  deliver  one  is,  that  the  fire  of  the 
modem  rifle  is  not  so  effective  when  fired  advancing  as  when  discharged 
at  the  halt.  He  deduces  from  this  fact  the  following  rule,  which  he 
impliedly  considers  applicable  to  civilized  as  well  as  savage  warfare. 
The  author  says, — 

^'  The  true  method  of  meeting  an  attack  is  to  halt  and  meet  it  by 
fire.  The  bayonet  is  a  feeble  instrument  compared  with  the  bullet,  and 
should  never  be  resorted  to  sooner  than  necessary.    The  bullet  makes 
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us  superior  to  a  savage^  the  bayonet  makes  us  his  equal  if  not  inferior 
to  him/' 

If  the  bayonet  is  a  feeble  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  men^  let 
them  be  deprived  of  it;  but  to  give  them  a  bayonet  and  then  tell  them 
it  is  worthless,  seems  scarcely  wise.  That  under  certain  conditions  it 
can  be  used  with  great  effect  has  been  proved — without  quoting  Meeanee 
— in  the  Indian  Mutiny^  and  especially  in  the  late  actions  in  the  Soudan. 
Apart  from  the  moral  effect  of  a  steady  charge  by  a  line  of  resolute^ 
disciplined  soldiers  with  leveled  bayonets,  in  individual  combat  this 
weapon  is  most  effective.  Had  some  of  our  men  in  the  Soudan,  with 
minds  confused  by  the  pernicious  teaching  of  those  who  affect  to  despise 
the  bayonet,  not  hesitated  as  to  whether  they  should  fire  or  thrust,  and 
ended  by  doing  either  one  or  the  other  in  an  indecisive  way,  our  casu- 
alties would  have  been  fewer.  While,  however,  protesting  against  any 
attempt  to  lower  the  confidence  of  our  men  in  the  favorite  weapon  of 
all  really  warlike  nations,  we  admit  that,  if  possible,  a  savage  foe  should 
be  tempted  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  that  in  that  case  we  should 
meet  his  onset  with  fire.  To  obtain  the  greatest  results  from  the  latter 
it  is  evident  that  the  line  formation  is  the  best.  '^  But,"  say  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  and  those  who  share  his  views,,  ^'  if  the  savages  largely 
outnumber  and  try  to  outflank  you,  a  two-deep  line  is  inadmissible, 
and  you  must  have  recourse  to  a  square.'^  But  even  if  till  the  moment 
of  the  enemy's  charge  the  front  and  rear  forces  are  formed  in  a  line  of 
company  columns  at  deploying  distance,  with  the  flank  forces  in  columns 
of  fours  or  sections, — ^as  suggested  in  the  pamphlet, — it  is  difficult,  even 
on  favorable  ground,  to  move  with  precision  to  keep  dressing  intervals 
and  distances.  Indeed,  constant  halts  will  be  needed  to  set  matters 
right.  In  addition,  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  attack  is  made 
on  all  four  faces  simultaneously.  At  the  outside  the  enemy  only 
advances  on  three  faces.  In  that  case  the  rifles  of  one-fourth  of  your 
men  will  be  idle,  while  the  slightest  opening  or  confusion  at  an  angle 
— as  happened  at  Tamai — presents  a  breach  by  which  the  assailants 
will  enter,  and  then  the  destruction  of  the  entire  square  hangs  upon  a 
hair.  When  they  do  attack  all  four  sides  at  once,  a  square  must  at 
once  be  formed,  but  with  proper  dispositions  such  a  contingency  will 
rarely  present  itself.  In  preference  to  the  square  formation,  we  would 
suggest — ^as  does  the  United  Servioe  Oazetie  of  the  1st  September — 
fyihelona  of  battalions  or  half-battalions,  with  intervals  sufficiently  great 
to  prevent  one  6oheUm  from  firing  into  another,  and  such  distances  as 
will  retire  the  flank' or  flanks  so  far  as  to  remove  them  from  the 
danger  of  being  passed*    Take  for  example  a  force  of  six  battalions 
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of  eight  hundred  bayonets  each,  and  let  us  assume  that  the  right  flank 
rests  upon  some  impassable  obstacle^  such  as  a  marsh,  stream,  or  cliff. 
In  such  a  case,  the  following  dispositions  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
effective.  One  battalion  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  formed  in  half-bat- 
talions, one  half-battalion  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  each  wing,  the  other 
half-battalions  to  advance  in  ^chdon  of  half-battalion  from  the  right, 
with  intervals  of  fifty  yards  and  distances  of  one  hundred  yards, — one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  for  the  last  two  distances, — spaces  being  added 
to  the  intervals  for  the  artillery  or  machine-guns.  This  would  give — 
not  reckoning  artillery — ^a  front  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  yards,  or  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth 
of  one  thousand  yards.  We  have  fixed  the  distances  for  the  tenth  and 
ninth,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  half-battalions  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  as  the  attack  on  these  would  be  weaker  than  the  attack  on  the 
leading  Schdons,  Supposing  that  there  were  four  machine-guns  and  as 
many  light  field-pieces  with  the  force,  we  would  place  a  couple  of 
machine-guns  on  the  flank  of  the  second  half-battalion,  a  like  number 
on  the  flank  of  the  third  half-battalion,  and  the  field-pieces  with  an 
escort  about  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  tenth 
half-battalion.  The  object  of  so  distributing  the  machine-guns  and 
field-pieces  is  that  the  machine-guns  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  first 
rush  of  the  enemy,  and  could  be  wheeled  round,  if  necessary,  to  take 
the  latter  in  flank,  should  he  try  to  turn  the  left,  while  the  field-pieces, 
with  their  long  range,  could  sweep  the  whole  field  of  action.  Should 
the  enemy  try  to  penetrate  between  the  intervals  of  the  leading  ichehnSf 
he  might  be  met  by  wheeling  back  a  company,  and  by  the  reserve. 
With  the  latter  should  be  a  small  portion  of  the  mounted  infantry  or 
cavalry,  the  remainder  being  to  the  left  rear  of  the  field-pieces.  The 
baggage  should  be  placed  some  four  hundred  yards  to  the  right  rear  of 
the  left  ichdon,  under  an  escort,  and  protected  by  an  incloeure,  if  time 
admitted.  In  the  event  of  both  flanks  being  in  the  rear,  the  formation 
should  be  in  double  Schelon  on  the  centre.  Of  course,  it  might  occa- 
sionally, especially  with  a  small  force,  be  well  to  form  one  large  square 
with  ba^age  in  the  centre,  but  whenever  possible  the  square  formation 
should  be  avoided,  and  when  unavoidable,  there  should  be  as  many 
squares — within  reasonable  limits — as  possible.  They  should,  however, 
give  close  material  support,  for  Tamai  exemplified  the  evil  of  having 
the  two  squares  of  Sir  Gkrald  Graham's  force  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  as  to  be  unable  to  combine  their  fire-action  effectually. 

Savages  are  much  addicted  to  surprising  their  foe.     Should  it  be 
learned  that  a  surprise  is  in  contemplation,  it  is  wise  not  to  exhibit  any 
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symptoms  of  having  been  forewarned.  On  the  contrary^  there  should 
be  a  show  of  excessive  security  and  exaggerated  carelessness.  At  the 
same  time^  measures  should  be  silently  and  secretly  taken  to  have 
everything  in  perfect  readiness.  The  moral  effect  of  being  met  with 
a  sudden  and  destructive  fire  at  the  veiy  moment  when  the  enemy 
were  advancing  in  full  confidence  of  catching  our  men  napping^  would 
be  very  great.  Should  night  be  fixed  upon  for  the  intended  surprise, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  distribute  along  the  front  heaps  of  easily  and 
quickly  kindled  brushwood  soaked  with  oil,  tar,  grease,  etc.,  to  which 
fire  should  be  set  by  means  of  electricity  or  in  some  other  way  just  as 
the  enemy  reached  them.  The  attackers  would  thus  be  visible,  while 
the  defenders  remained  shrouded  in  the  darkness.  No  pursuit  should 
be  attempted  till  daylight,  for  at  night  our  men  would  be  apt  to  fire  at 
each  other,  while  they  would  certainly  fall  into  confusion  and  get  scat- 
tered, thus  losing  the  advantage  of  drill,  discipline,  and  cohesion. 
Many  savage  races  never  attack  at  night;  others  frequently  do  so.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  your  opponents  in  that  respect  Should  they  be  addicted  to  night 
attacks,  it  might  sometimes  answer — ^if  you  are  not  intrenched — to 
move  after  sunset  to  a  spot  on  the  fiank  of  the  anticipated  line  of 
advance,  thus  turning  the  tables  on  the  foe.  If  the  enemy  belong  to 
a  race  averse  to  night  operations,  it  may  sometimes  be  as  well  to 
attempt  to  surprise  them,  provided  that  the  ground  be  favorable, 
clearly  marked,  and  have  been  carefully  reconnoitred.  In  that  case 
the  actual  attack  should  be  made  a  few  minutes  before  dawn.  It  is  at 
that  time  the  coldest  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  enemy, 
with  their  heads  enveloped  by  cloths  and  half  torpid,  are  less  vigilant 
or  capable  of  making  resistance  than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  India.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  enemy  ever  give  their  opponents  credit  for  possessing  as  much  enter- 
prise as  themselves.  Consequently,  a  foe  addicted  to  night  attacks  or 
surprises,  when  at  a  distance,  is  much  disconcerted  at  his  own  devices 
being  anticipated.  In  all  irregular  warfare,  especially  when  engaged 
with  savages,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  guard  the  line  of  communication. 
This  line  is  often  very  long  and  much  exposed  to  desultory  attacks, 
and  the  best  way  to  defend  it  is  to  establish  a  chain  of  posts  along  it* 
To  enable  these  to  be  held  by  small  garrisons,  and  thus  avoid  the  frit- 
tering away  of  troops  needed  in  the  front,  the  art  of  fortification  must 
be  brought  into  play.  The  great  object  is  to  limit  work  to  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  economize  both  time  and  resources.  Sav- 
age races  have  rarely  weapons  of  any  great  penetration ;  consequently 
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a  parapet  of  slight  thickness  and  height  is  sufficient  Also,  as  no 
prolonged  scientific  si^  is  to  be  feared,  the  trace  may  be  of  simple 
character.  Stockades  are  generally  objectionable,  as  being  liable  to  be 
set  on  fire,  unless  made  of  green  sappy  wood.  The  great  point  is  to 
hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  to  close  quarters  in  a  dense  body.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  a  ditch,  not  less  than  twelve  feet  broad  and  six 
feet  deep,  should  surround  the  work.  To  prevent  the  assailants  from 
climbing  up  from  the  ditch,  rough  fraises  pointing  downwards  should 
line  the  escarp,  and  as  an  impediment  to  leaping  the  ditch,  crows-feet, 
or  sharp-pointed  pickets,  should  be  placed  on  the  berm,  and  also  in  the 
ditch.  The  crest  of  the  parapet  should  be  surmounted  by  a  thick  row 
of  bushes,  in  order  to  conceal  the  defenders.  The  advantage  of  this 
precaution  is,  that  not  only  will  thd  assailants  have  no  distinct  object 
to  aim  at,  but  also  a  few  men  by  firing  first  from  one  place,  then  from 
another,  can  give  the  impression  that  the  garrison  is  strong.  Wooden 
V-shaped  troughs  should  be  laid  on  the  parapet  as  guides  to  firing  at 
night.  Outside  the  ditch  it  is  desirable  to  construct  wire  or  cord 
entanglements  concealed  in  the  grass;  also  fougasses  or  small  mines 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  With  these  should  be  mixed 
some  dummy  fougasses,  all,  both  false  and  real,  marked  by  little  heaps 
of  loose  earth  surmounted  by  small  flags.  An  opportunity  should  be 
taken  of  causing  one  or  two  of  these  real  mines  to  explode  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  let  them  know  what  the  flag-topped  heaps 
of  earth  represent.  This  will  cause  them  to  avoid  the  dummy  mines 
also.  Bonfires,  as  suggested  in  a  previous  portion  of  the  article, 
should  likewise  be  arranged  outside  the  circle  of  mines,  so  as  to  expose 
the  enemy  to  view  should  they  attack  at  night.  Above  all,  the  ground 
for  some  distance  should  be  level,  and  cleared  of  anything  which  could 
afibrd  cover  or  concealment  to  an  attacking  force.  Economy  of  men 
and  great  rapidity  of  fire  for  a  few  minutes  being  the  main  essentials, 
every  post  should  be  provided  with  a  couple  of  Nordenfelt  rifle  calibre 
five-barrel  machine-guns.  As  far  as  possible  the  chain  of  posts  should 
be  in  signal  connection  with  each  other. 

Reoonnoissances  in  force  should  always  be  conducted  by  a  force  the 
main  body  of  which  consists  of  Europeans.  Friendly  natives  may, 
however,  be  employed  with  advantage  as  auxiliaries.  In  small  scout- 
ing expeditions  natives  alone  should  be  used,  as  their  superior  activity, 
cunning  knowledge  of  the  country,  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
enemy,  and  power  of  concealing  themselves  make  them  more  fit  than 
Europeans  for  work  in  which  mere  courage  and  good  weapons  are  of 
comparatively  little  value.     Money  can  purchase  spies  all  over  the 
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world,  and  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  expend  cash  than  men's 
lives  in  obtaining  information.  Mach  ntiay  also  be  done  in  the  way  of 
playing  upon  the  instinctive  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  native  chiefs 
and  tribes,  and  thus  sowing  dissension  among  them.  This  may  be 
done  in  many  ways.  For  example,  the  villages  and  possessions  of  one 
chief  or  tribe  may  be  ostentatiously  spared ;  or  overtures,  accompanied 
by  presents,  may  be  made  to  persons  of  rank  or  influence.  These  may 
be  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  or  allies,  yet  the 
very  attempt  to  conciliate  them  will  often  render  them  objects  of  suspi- 
cion. The  spreading  of  false  reports  will  frequently  produce  the  same 
effect.  Again,  personal  jealousies  and  private  objects  should  be  played 
upon.  As  diplomatically  the  chiefs  and  men  of  note  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attention,  so  in  actual  fighting  every  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  shoot  them,  for  cohesion  is  maintained  and  examples  of  daring 
set  among  savages,  by  a  very  limited  number  of  individuals,  and  these 
disposed  of,  the  mass  of  the  tribe  become  comparatively  harmless. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  addipg  a  few  general  rules  not 
hitherto  given,  or  insufficiently  touched  on.  As  we  have  said  above, 
you  cannot  produce  moral  effect  on  savages  in  the  same  way,  or  by  the 
same  means,  that  you  produce  moral  effect  on  civilized  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  impossible  to  produce  a  moral  effect  on  even  the 
wildest  savages.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  they  possess 
in  superior  numbers,  activity,  and  mobility,  of  their  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  lines  of  communication,  supplies,  and  other  requirements 
of  an  organized  force«  Their  numbers  may  be  met  with  by  skillful 
dispositions,  combined  action,  cohesion  and  rapidity,  effectiveness  and 
concentration  of  fire.  To  secure  cohesion,  combination,  and  discipline, 
all  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  broken,  wooded  country,  there  should  be  a 
permanent  organization,  not  only  by  sections  but  also  by  squads,  and 
even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  third  battalion  Sixtieth  Rifles,  during  the 
Zulu  war,  by  fours,  the  men  of  which  should,  on  duly  and  in  action, 
be  always  kept  together.  To  obtain  the  greatest  moral  effect  from  fire, 
long-range  fire  should  be  quite  exceptional,  and  it  should  be  impressed 
on  the  troops  that  they  should  deal  with  savages  as  they  would  with 
tigers, — i.c.,  never  fire  unless  certain  of  not  only  hitting,  but  drop- 
ping the  foe.  On  the  same  principle,  the  commander  should  never,  if 
he  can  avoid  it,  give  battle  unless  sure  not  only  of  inflicting  defeat,  but 
also  annihilation.  Above  all,  the  main  point  is,  that  while  retaining 
all  the  advantages  of  superior  discipline,  manoeuvring  power,  and  ar- 
mament, you  should,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  put  yourself  in 
other  respects  on  a  level  with  the  enemy.     Adopt  as  far  as  feasible 
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such  a  method  of  carrying  on  the  campaign  as  will  enable  you  to  move 
as  rapidly  and  for  as  great  distances  and  as  unencumbered  as  the  enemy. 
Let  the  men  be  lightly  equipped/ reduce  the  baggage  to  a  minimum, 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  utmost,  and  especially  avoid 
carrying  artillery  with  you ;  machine-guns  are  much  more  effective  at 
olose  quarters,  and  are  much  more  easily  transported.  Especially 
should  you  meet  every  blow  with  a  counter-blow.  If  the  enemy  try 
night  surprises,  retaliate  in  the  same  manner ;  if  they  employ  strata- 
gems or  ambushes,  you,  in  your  turn,  should  employ  ambushes  and 
stratagems.  The  golden  rule  of  all  is,  however,  never  hesitate  to 
assume  the  offensive,  however  inferior  in  numbers  you  may  be,  unless 
by  simulated  fear  you  wish  to  draw  the  foe  on  to  ground  where  you 
can  fight  to  better  advantage.  One  word  in  conclusion :  disasters  at  the 
hands  of  savages  are,  alas,  not  unrecorded  in  our  military  history.  In 
the  event  of  a  disaster,  imitate  the  ancient  Romans,  and  at  once  in- 
crease your  audacify  and  pretension.  An  enemy  is  never  so  liable  to 
defeat  as  when  he  is  enjoying  the  triumph  of  a  victory.  Savages 
especially  celebrate  their  success  with  festivities,  and  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  are  never  so  wanting  in  precaution  as  at  such  a  time. 
Then  is  the  moment  for  a  daring  assault. 
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THE  END  OF  A  GREAT  NAVY. 

BY  VICE-ADMIBAIi  JUBIEN  DE  LA  GRA^VlfeRE. 

(Translated  from  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  1884,  by  Jas.  Duval 

BODNET,  Esq.) 

THE  CHAINED  GAIXEY-ROWERS. 

We  are  apt  to  find  too  much  fault  with  our  epoch.  It  has  its  bad 
sideS;  but  we  must  admit  that  the  human  race  would  gain  nothing  by 
going  back  two  or  three  centuries.  Above  all^  the  condition  of  the 
sailor  has  improved.  The  abolition  of  corporal  punishment^  as  it 
deprives  the  officer  of  his  brutal  methods,  elevates  the  subject  of 
authority  himself.  The  horse  constantly  beaten  becomes  readily 
restive.  It  is  not,  however,  on  sailing-ships  and  transports  that  one 
notices  in  all  its  pristine  ferocity  the  horrors  of  a  discipline  which  re- 
sisted, thanks  to  the  force  of  habit,  so  well  any  attempts  at  mitigation. 
On  such  vessels  the  iutelligence  of  man  is  taken  into  account ;  it  is  not 
required  that  by  the  harshest  kind  of  treatment  he  may  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  machine.  On  the  galleys,  however,  it  is  different :  there  the 
only  requirements  are  the  arms  of  the  slave ;  the  only  thing  sought  for 
is  his  muscular  action.  To  carry  that  to  its  highest  point  is  the  object 
to  be  attained,  to  reach  tJiis  the  cruel  treatment  is  applied  which  offered 
a  hideous  spectacle  to  the  world  for  three  hundred  years.  Accom- 
panying her  husband  to  Marseilles  when  he  went  there  as  Governor 
of  Provence,  Mde.  Le  Grignan  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
galleys.  Thoroughly  overcome  by  the  noise  of  the  artillery  and  the 
"  hou  hou"  of  the  captives,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  im- 
pressions to.  her  mother.  Unhappily,  we  only  possess  the  answer  of 
Mde.  de  Sevegn6  to  this  letter.  "  I  should  be  glad,"  wrote  the  spirit- 
ual marquise,  '^to  see  that  kind  of  hell.  Men  groaning  day  and 
night  under  the  weight  of  their  chains."  This  was  not  seen  even  then 
everywhere.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  requisite  in  order 
to  give  one's  eyes  such  a  feast  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  Rhone, 
the  long  and  perilous  trip  to  the  South. 

The  armament  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  more  particularly  that  of  one 
propelled  by  oar,  has  been  so  expensive  in  all  time  that  no  country 
undertook  more  than  to  defend  its  merchant  service. 
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In  the  Mediterranean  in  the  sixteenth  century  no  princes  undertook 
to  have  an  aggressive  navy.  Even  those  whose  properties  bordered  on 
the  sea  were  content  with  what  they  required  for  their  personal  wants. 

The  merchant  ships  did  all  that  was  expected  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce. They  were  sent  out  both  to  friendly  and  unfriendly  ports  if 
the  protection  was  assured.  They  received  freight  and  they  paid  a 
good  dividend  to  the  owner^  who  at  the  same  time  watched  the  sails 
and  the  helm  carefully  lest  they  should  be  stolen. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Scipio  passed  into  Africa^  he  seized  the 
merchant  service  of  Sicily.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Diike  of 
Alba  did  the  same  thing ;  the  French^  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair^ 
had  given  them  the  example  in  Normandy.  As  a  matter  of  course 
you  can  always  have  transports  if  you  pay  for  them^  but  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  vessels  of  war  to  prepare  them  in  advance. 

In  the  month  of  September^  1691^  M.  de  Bailly  de  Noailles  called 
together  at  Marseilles  what  might  be  called  now  a  convention.  M.  de 
Noailles  was  the  superintendent  of  the  galleys.  The  council  comprised^ 
besides  M.  Bailly  de  Noailles,  M.  de  Montmont^  general  superintendent 
of  the  galley Sy  M.  de  Bailly  de  Bethomas^  first  officer  of  the  squadron » 
M.  de  Bailly  de  la  Breteche,  M.  dc  Montalino^  M.  de  Yincus,  all  three 
chiefs  of  squadron,  M.  de  Chevalier  de  la  Pailleterie  and  M.  de  Chev- 
alier de  Bance,  captains  of  galleys.  Messieurs  J.  B.  Chabut,  Louis 
Chabut,  and  Hubacq,  engineers,  presented  their  reports ;  the  council 
after  having  listened  to  them  fixed  the  following  dimensions  of  the 
galleys :  length  from  stem  to  stern,  46"*  777 ;  width,  6"  847 ;  depth, 
2  328;  length  of  oars,  12  metres, — which  would  be  in  our  measure 
about  length,  150  feet;  width,  20  feet;  depth,  10  feet;  length  of 
oars,  39  feet. 

The  length  of  the  hull,  so  to  speak,  if  we  include  the  outside  orna- 
ments, would  be  for  the  galleys  of  the  seventeenth  century  about  fifty- 
five  metres  (say  one  hundred  and  seveniy-five  feet),  about  the  size  of 
an  old  seventy-four.  The  frigates  which  were  the  naval  warriors  of 
the  first  empire  were  but  forty-seven  metres  (say  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet).  But  the  proportions  between  the  length  and  breadth  were 
far  from  the  same  in  sailing-vessels  and  those  driven  by  oars.  For 
the  ship  we  have  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  length  for  width ;  the  galley 
is  at  least  five  times  as  long  as  wide.  The  difference  is  more  marked  if 
we  consider  the  depth  of  hold  of  the  two.  The  ship  has  a  deep  hold ; 
the  galley  does  not  measure  more  than  eight  feet  between  the  deck  and 
keel.  In  other  terms,  to  use  an  old  expression,  the  one  is  a  round 
vessel,  the  other  is  a  long  one.     The  first  takes,  by  reason  of  the  ele- 
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vation  of  its  cut-water,  the  generic  name  of  haut-bord ;  the  galley  is 
always  bas-bord. 

Let  us  take  a  galley  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  as  a 
specimen :  it  is  low  in  the  water,  long  and  sharp,  carrying  a  crew  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  with  two  months'  provisions  and  twenty- 
three  tons  ballast,  armed  with  one  36-pounder,  two  8-pounders,  and 
two  4-pounders,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  swivel-guns  placed  on  the 
gunwale-rail.  This  ship  is  moved  by  fifty  oars,  and  does  not,  in  her 
passage,  displace  a  yard  of  water.^ 

Those  who  look  for  the  first  time  at  the  personnel  of  a  galley,  wrote 
Barras  de  la  Penne  in  1713  (he  was  a  captain  of  one  of  the  corps  for 
forty  years),  are  surprised  to  see  so  many  people.  There  are  thousands 
of  villages  in  Europe  which  do  not  contain  so  many  inhabitants ;  but 
what  is  more  astonishing  is  to  find  such  a  number  in  such  a  small 
space.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them  cannot  stretch  themselves  out. 
They  place  seven  men  on  each  bench ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  space  ten 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide.  They  are  so  packed  away  that  you  can  see 
nothing  from  stern  to  bow  but  the  heads  of  the  sailors.  The  captain 
and  the  officers  are  not  much  better  off.  Their  refuge  is  the  poop- 
deck,  and  their  accommodations  one  is  tempted  to  compare  with  the 
tub  of  Diogenes.  When  the  seas  of  the  Lybian  Channel  overtake  the 
galleys,  when  the  north  wind  howls  along  the  coast,  or  when  the  Syrian 
sirocco  dampens  the  passengers  with  its  deadly  moisture,  all  these  make 
the  modern  galley  a  perfect  hell.  The  lamentation  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, the  shrieks  of  the  sailors,  the  horrible  howling  of  the  convicts, 
the  groaning  of  the  timbers,  mixed  with  the  clanking  of  the  chains 
and  the  natural  noises  of  the  storm,  produce  an  effect  which  will  terrify 
the  bravest  of  men.  The  rain,  the  hail,  the  lightning  which  come  with 
such  storms,  and  the  waves  breaking  over  the  deck,  add  to  the  horror 
of  the  situation.  Whilst  it  is  not  the  usual  thing  to  be  very  devout  on 
a  galley,  you  can  see  many  praying  to  God,  and  others  making  all 
kinds  of  vows  to  their  special  saints.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
these  would  not  forget  God  and  the  saints  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over. 
Even  the  calm  has  its  inconvenience.  The  horrid  smells  are  so  power- 
ful that  you  cannot  withstand  them,  despite  the  fact  that  you  use  tobacco 
in  some  shape  from  morning  until  night.  There  are  also  in  a  galley 
certain  nasty  little  beasts  who  torture  the  inmates.     The  flies  hold  their 

^  Here  follows  in  the  original  article  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  vessel  as  Substituted  for  the  French  by  the  Argo  dialects.  The  French  philolo- 
gists may  find  it  of  use,  but  under  a  necessity  to  condense  it  has  been  omitted. — 
Trakslator. 
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empire  by  day,  the  bedbugs  by  night ;  the  fleas  and  lice  both  by  day 
and  night  No  matter  what  care  can  be  taken,  you  cannot  expect  to 
be  free  from  annoyance;  these  fearful  vermin  respect  none,  neither 
cardinals,  ambassadors,  nor  even  crowned  heads. 

It  is  to  one  of  the  French  kings,  either  Charles  VI.  or  Charles 
VII.,  that  credit,  must  be  given  for  the  creation  of  galley  service  com* 
posed  entirely  of  captives  and  criminals.  Does  it  not  seem  more  prob- 
able that  the  odious  custom  had  been  handed  down  directly  from  the 
Levant?  The  Turks  and  the  soldiers  of  Rhodes  made  war  without 
mercy.  They  were  most  likely  to  put  the  oar  into  the  hands  of  their 
prisoners.  Whatever  did  it,  it  is  certain  that  much  before  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  a  complete  revolution  took  place  on  board  of 
galleys.    A  new  phase  commenced. 

'^  Roger,''  said  Don  Pedro  III.  to  his  admiral,  Roger  de  Lania,  when 
he  sent  him  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Philip  the  Bold,  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Rosas,  ^^  experience  ought  to  have  shown  you  how  easy  it  is  for 
Catalans  and  Sicilijans  to  succeed  in  sea*fights  with  the  Provenyaux  and 
the  French.''  By  what  right  did  the  king  of  Aragon  speak  in  that 
way  of  French  sailors?  Up  to  the  time  when  Charles  VII.  proposed 
to  create  with  a  standing  army,  a  national  navy,  the  kings  of  France 
had  not  armed  their  galleys;  they  had  hired  them  from  those  who 
had.  Gklley-slaves,  archers,  and  men-at-arms  all  were  furnished  to 
order.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1481,  Provence  was  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  gift  of  Ren&  d'Anjou.  Pala- 
mMe  de  Forbin,  Marquis  de  SoHos  and  Viceroy  of  Provence,  took  at 
that  time  the  title  of  General  of  the  Gralleys  of  France  and  Admiral  of 
the  Levant.  From  that  day  we  can  say  that  the  French  navy  existed. 
The  establishment  of  that  great  navy,  which  has  had  it3  days  of  trial 
and  its  years  of  glory,  coincides  with  the  transformation  of  the  ship 
with  oars,  especially  with  the  transformation  of  their  equipage.      ' 

Condemned  in  1701  to  serve  in  the  galleys  of  France  on  account 
of  being  a  Protestant,  Jean  Martelle  de  Bugerac  died  in  1777  at  Galen- 
burg,  on  the  Gueldre,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  He  seems  to  have  had 
(to  use  a  common  expression,  though  quite  in  place  here)  ^^  his  soul 
riveted  to  his  body"  (?5m€  chemUiedmis  le  corps).  "All  the  convicts,*' 
he  says,  "  are  chained  six  to  a  bench ;  these  benches  are  four  feet  apart, 
and  covered  with  a  bag  stuffed  with  wool,  on  which  is  thrown  a  sheep- 
skin. The  overseer,  who  is  the  master  of  the  slaves,  remains  afit,  near 
the  captain,  to  receive  his  orders.  There  are  two  sub-overseers,— one 
amidships,  the  other  on  the  bow.  Each  of  them  is  armed  with  a  whip, 
which  he  exercises  on  the  naked  bodies  of  the  crew.   When  the  captain 
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orders  the  boat  off,  the  overseer  gives  a  signal  from  a  silver  whistle 
which  hangs  from  his  neok.  This  is  repeated  by  the  two  others^  and 
at  once  the  slaves  strike  the  water.  One  would  say  the  fifty  oars  were 
but  one.  Imagine  six  men  chained  to  a  bench,  naked  as  they  were 
born,  one  foot  on  the  foot-rest,  the  other  braced  against  the  seat  in 
front,  holding  in  their  hand  an  oar  of  enormous  weight,  stretching 
their  bodies  out,  and  extending  their  arms  forward  into  the  backs  of 
those  before  them,  who  have  the  same  attitude.  The  oars  thus  ad- 
vanced, they  raise  the  end  they  hold  in  their  hands,  so  that  the  other 
end  shall  plunge  into  the  sea.  That  done,  they  throw  themselves  back 
and  fall  on  their  seats,  which  bend  in  receiving  them.  Sometimes  the 
slave  rows  ten,  twelve,  even  twenty,  hours  at  a  time,  without  the  slight- 
est relaxation.  The  overseer,  or  some  one  else,  on  such  occasions,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  unfortunate  rower  a  morsel  of  bread  steeped  with 
wine  to  prevent  his  fainting.  If,  by  chance,  one  falls  over  (which  often 
happens),  he  is  beaten  until  he  is  given  up  for  dead,  and  then  he  is 
thrown  overboard  without  ceremony.'^ 

Shall  we  not  be  (in  reading  this  fearful  page,  written  by  an  author 
who  could  say,  like  the  ancient  martyrs.  Quod  mdemtia  testamur)  of  the 
mind  of  Sancho  Panza?  We  seem  to  be  veritably  in  an  enchanted 
country.  The  true  enchantments  are  those  things  which  happen  here, 
and  not  those  which  that  celebrated  hidalgo  Don  Quixote  so  often  men* 
tioned  to  his  man.  "  What  have  they  done  that  they  should  be  beaten 
so  severely  ?"  said  Sancho ;  "  and  how  does  it  happen  that  the  man  who 
walks  about  with  a  whistle  in  his  mouth  has  the  right  to  beat  all  the 
rest?  This  ought  to  be  hell,  or  at  least  purgatory."  For  the  honor  of 
humanity,  let  us  hope  that  Jean  Martelle  exaggerates.  The  interest  of 
the  captain,  if  he  were  the  roughest  and  the  most  cruel  of  men,  would 
counsel  him  to  manage  the  slaves  so  to  avoid  such  extreme  harshness. 
One  can  only  see  the  vestige  of  some  barbarous  corsair,  which  gives  to 
the  whip  of  the  convict  overseer  such  ferocity. 

"A  signal  from  Fort  Monjwich,"  cries  out  the  sailor  on  watch. 
They  had  discovered  from  the  fort  that  there  was  a  strange  vessel  with 
oars  on  the  western  side.  The  general  (for  we  are  on  board  of  the  gal- 
ley of  Don  Louis  Colonna,  Comt  de  Elda  and  commander  of  the  Cata- 
lain  galleys  at  the  epoch  when  Charles  Y .  came  to  visit  Barcelona) 
made  a  bound  from  his  seat  to  the  centre  of  the  boat  ^^  There,  my 
boys,  don't  let  that  boat  escape  you/'  he  says ;  ^'  it  must  be  an  Algerine 
pirate."  "  Sarpez  le  jer^^  roared  out  the  overseer  as  he  began  to  lay 
his  lash  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  crew.  The  galley  made  headway, 
and  soon  from  the  captain's  bridge  could  be  seen  the  size  of  the  stranger. 
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It  was  a  galley  of  forty  or  fifty  benches.  The  pirates  were  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  character  and  the  intention  of  the  Spanish  boat  They 
expected  to  get  off  by  reason  of  their  light  equipment,  but  they  were 
mistaken ;  their  pursuer  was  one  of  the  fastest  boats  on  the  sea,  and 
the  pirate  was  being  overtaken  hand  over  hand.  The  man  at  the  helm 
was  disposed  to  surrender, — he  looked  forward  to  a  new  commission, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  offend  the  commander  of  the  Christian  galley, 
—but  unfortunately,  two  theraJciSf — who  are  those  who  are  so  called 
because  they  are  hashish-eaters — these  who  were  on  board  with  a  dozen 
Turks,  fired  into  the  Spanish  galley  and  killed  two  soldiers.  The  cap- 
tain in  a  fury  gave  the  order  to  board.  The  overseer  in  executing  this 
order  miscalculated  his  speed;  the  pirate,  instead  of  being  caught,  glided 
by,  missed  by  the  grappling-irons.  The  Spanish  boat  must  describe  a 
large  circle  to  get  on  the  track  again.  The  corsair  meanwhile  hoisted 
her  flag,  raised  the  mast,  and  put  off  with  the  use  of  both  sails  and  oars. 
But  it  was  no  use ;  the  enemy  soon  overtook  her,  and  this  time  the 
overseer  r^ulated  his  approach  more  accurately.  He  made  fast  to  the 
pirate,  and  the  Algerines  were  caught  as  in  a  net.  Cervantes  knew 
as  well  as  any  one  the  discipline  of  the  galley ;  he  had  been  there ;  he 
returned  maimed  from  Lepanto,  where  he  lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand 
for  the  glory  of  the  right.  Let  any  one  read  then  the  chapter  which 
relates  to  lo  mat  que  le  amno  a  Sancha  Panza  con  la  viaUa  de  las  galeraa. 
You  can  understand,  then,  better  how  the  power  of  Charles-Quint 
could  not  protect  his  border  from  the  barbarian  pirates.  The  belt  of 
half-ruined  towers  exists  to-day  to  show  in  what  state  of  disquiet  the 
population  of  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Algerine  corsair  braved  the  master  of  Flanders, 
the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  the  Indies,  to  the  very  entrance  of  his  ports. 
Without  Charles  X.  and  his  brave  ministry,  the  Duke  Polignac,  Gren- 
eral  Bonmont,  and  M.  de  Hanssey,  the  Mediterranean  would  not  be 
quiet  to-day.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  has  been  an  incomparable  ser- 
vice rendered  to  humanity.  Immortal  honor  to  those  who  accomplished 
it;  glory  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  carried  out  the  conse- 
quences. We  are  always  for  French  Africa, — or  should  we  say  the 
African  France, — that  magnificent  establishment,  to  our  mind  the 
most  glorious  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Large  salaries  might  perhaps  induce  sailors  and  soldiers  to  enlist 
upon  galleys,  as  is  said  by  the  captain  of  the  Santa  Lucia  in  his  cele- 
brated work,  published  1614  under  the  title  I'Armata  Navale,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  man  who  was  free,  to  take  an  oar,  to 
commit  himself  to  the  slavery  of  the  chain,  the  bastinado,  and  the 
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multiplied  sufferiogs  of  the  galleynslave.  If  the  stupidity  of  certain 
vagabonds,  if  the  abject  vices  of  others,  did  not  place  them  in  the 
way  to  sell  themselves,  there  would  be  few  men  who  would  volun- 
tarily submit  themselves  to  such  a  miserable  life.  It  would  have  been 
di£Scult  to  gather  up  a  good  crew  without  much  effort;  it  would  be 
requisite  to  employ  certain  means  not  used  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  which  perhaps  condemn  those  who,  misjudging  the  public  perils, 
are  ready  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  a  conscience  Hot  too  delicate 
already.  When  Christians  expose  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  fleets  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  is  it  not  just  that  the  wicked  disturbers 
of  thf  public  peace  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  by  their  chas- 
tisements to  the  profit  of  the  state  ? 

Each  age  has  its  conscience.  The  conscience  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  not  ours,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  judge  with  our 
ideas  the  conduct  and  the  violent  proceedings  which  were  justified  by 
the  best  minds  of  that  age. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  galley-slaves,  says  Captain  Pantero  Pantera, 
is  to  induce  the  judges  to  expedite  their  criminal  cases,  to  commute  all 
punishments,  as  well  that  of  death  as  that  of  the  mutilation  of  a  mem- 
ber, even  fines,  to  a  certain  term  of  service  on  the  galleys,  naturally  pro- 
portioned to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Those  who  are  condemned  to 
death  should  be  chained  to  the  oar  for  life ;  those  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  who  by  their  birth  and  lack  of  physique 
are  not  handy  with  the  oar,  ought  to  be  made  to  buy  substitutes  from, 
among  the  class  who  are  attainable  either  as  slaves  or  thrifty  freemen. 

The  prince  should  take  prompt  measures,  and  the  most  rigorous 
orders  should  be  issued  in  all  his  towns,  his  casties,  and  his  domains, 
letting  the  worthless  people  know  that  after  a  short  delay  all  who  had 
not  disappeared  would  be  handed  over  to  the  service  of  the  king's 
galleys.  Bold  and  brave  officers  would  carry  out  these  measures, 
and  when  they  find  those  who  have  no  employment,  or  do  not  follow 
their  trades,  they  take  just  such  men  and  put  them  in  the  chains,  thus 
doing  the  prince  a  double  duty,  providing  men  for  the  king  and  purging 
their  countries  of  all  worthless  trash.  The  authorities  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  in  all  who  were  for  any  reason  down  in  the  world.  With  a 
dash  of  religious  furor  all  were  swept  into  the  net,  and  none  could 
deny  that,  repenting  of  his  sins,  many  a  sinner  has  rowed  himself 
into  a  happier  next  world. 

The  press-ganQj  so  long  used  in  England  to  recruit  the  navy, — ^that 
arm  of  the  service  which,  on  an  urgent  occasion,  an  act  of  Parliament 
would  giye  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,— did  it  differ  much  in  its  methods 
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from  those  alluded  to  by  Oaptain  Pantera  ?  It  is  horrible,  bat  it  is  good, 
said  Admiral  Napier  in  1839.  This  system  existed,  the  captain  ad- 
mits, by  means  less  violent,  means  more  costly  perhaps  on  the  other 
hand,  to  assure  the  service  of  the  rulers.  They  could  for  instance 
open  the  gambling-houses  in  all  cities,  particularly  those  which  are 
on  the  sea-coasts.  It  was  thus  the  pope^s  galleys  were  kept  full  in 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Sicily.  The  rulers  would  send  men  of  good 
manners  and  clever,  who  would  lend  money  to  those  who  wished  to 
gamble.  There  was  no  fraud.  The  unfortunate  losers  discharged  their 
debts  by  engaging  as  bwmovoglie  (volunteers).  Many  a  young  man 
has  been  seduced,  by  ease  of  the  loan,  to  bind  a  chain  upon  his  foot. 
This  was  of  all  manners  the  most  incredible  to  recruit  the  galleys. 
Everything  went  on  without  violence,  and  the  victims  gave  themselves 
willingly  to  the  snare.  We  don't  see  why  this  method,  which  pleased 
Oaptain  Pantera,  shocks  us  more  than  any  other.  I  should  prefer  the 
third  and  last  means  of  filling  up  the  benches,  as  suggested  by  that 
writer.  They  send  a  division  of  galleys  well  armed,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  trip  they  reach  the  Isles,  where  they  can  pick  up  what  men  they 
want ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  does  not  take  them  any  other  way. 
He  has  so  many  slaves  that  he  is  forced  to  lend  them  to  other  princes. 
These  slaves  were  not  Turks,  but  were  Greeks.  In  1570,  the  Senator 
Z!ane,  general  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  could  not  by  any  other  means 
replace  the  men  he  had  lost.  He  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Marco 
Qnirino,  and  Marco  acquitted  himself  with  such  zeal  that  he  is.  remem- 
bered by  the  Greeks  of  the  Cyclades  up  to  this  day. 

Our  kings  were  more  honest  than  the  doges  and  the  admirals  of 
Venice ;  they  did  not  steal  their  slaves,  they  purchased  them.  A  Turk 
was  worth  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  four  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  livres,  cash.  These  slaves  we  are  told  were  extremely 
vigorous,  of  great  endurance,  very  tall ;  much  better  suited  than  the 
convicts  to  serve  as  bow  or  stroke.  It  is  probably  from  the  galleys  of 
Louis  XIV.  whence  we  get  the  proverb,  "  Strong  as  a  Turk.'^  The 
Grand  Seigneur  unhappily  learned  of  the  unworthy  way  in  which  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  his  ally,  was  manipulating  the  privileges  which 
the  French  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  Francis  I.  He  was  very 
an^y,  and  the  Marquis  de  Villanova,  the  French  minister,  was  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment.  In  order  to  pacify  the  sultan,  the  king 
promised  to  set  all  the  Turks  at  liberty.  Ton  could  not  buy  any  slaves 
after  that  in  the  Constantinople  market,  except  Russians,  or  a  few 
nc^oes  from  Guinea,  or  Moors.  The  sultan  cared  nothing  for  the 
Moors ;  unfortunately,  they  were  of  less  value  than  the  Turks.  Our 
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captains  believed  geDerally^  if  we  can  credit  their  archives,  that  they 
were  "  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  world,*'  This  petty  thieving  was  the 
most  odious  vice  on  board  the  boats,  for  it  spoiled  the  cordiality  of  the 
relations  between  the  different  benches.  It  was  of  the  highest  neces- 
sity to  continue  to  punish  for  the  thefts  which  took  place,  in  order  to 
keep  up  confidence  among  the  crew.  The  confidence  was  so  marked 
that  formerly  the  men  kept  their  money  in  their  water-jugs.  Captain 
Pantera  drew  the  same  picture  a  century  earlier  of  the  future  subjects 
of  French  Africa.  The  men  of  Barbary  are  of  low  character,  deceit- 
ful, seditious,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  watch  always ;  they  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  kill  their  masters.  Without  being  as  severe  upon  the 
Barbary  men  as  the  two  captains,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
Algerine  cabin-boys  who  were  in  our  squadron  on  the  Mediterranean 
showed  themselves  in  competition  in  behavior,  docility,  and  culture 
much  inferior  to  the  Cochin  China  boys  who  were  apprentices  in  the 
same  vessels. 

The  brother  of  the  great  minister  Colbert,  the  founder  after  Riche- 
lieu of  the  French  navy,  who  made  a  campaign  in  Candia  in  1666, 
wrote  to  his  brother,  "  As  to  the  galleys,  there  are  only  the  convicts 
who  serve  well.  The  buonovogUe  nevertheless  offer  some  advantages ; 
first,  they  spend  their  pay  on  the  boats,  and  in  this  way  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  crew.  Moreover,  during  a  fight  you  can  arm 
them  and  trust  them.  On  board  the  Maltese  galleys  the  officers  look 
to  them  to  have  an  eye  on  the  Turks.  They  treat  them  with  a  certain 
confidence  and  permit  them  to  walk  about  with  only  a  manacle  upon 
their  leg,  and  only  put  the  chain  on  during  the  night.  Lastly,  they 
only  cut  their  hair  simply  and  permit  them  to  wear  their  moustaclie.*' 
Despite  all  this  kindness  the  rulers  found  it  hard  to  get  enough  of  these 
free-will  rovers ;  they  were  only  to  be  found  among  the  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  people.  The  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  get  recruits  with 
some  assurance  of  their  usefulness  on  the  benches  of  the  galleys,  was  still 
the  perversity  of  the  human  race.  The  criminals  formed  the  best  part 
of  the  crews,  and  what  crimes  in  the  opinion  of  those  time&  were  more 
worthy  of  punishment  than  rebellion  ?  Lausac,  the  admiral  of  the  French 
fleet  in  1677,  captured  in  front  of  Brouage,  in  a  naval  fight,  six  hun- 
dred Huguenots.  He  placed  them  at  once  in  the  galleys,  but  not  all ; 
those  of  sufficient  importance  he  simply  beheaded.  This  summary 
condemnation  to  the  galleys  passed  then  for  an  act  of  clemency.  The 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  in  1682,  showed  himself  much  more  rigorous 
than  Lausac.  When  he  conquered  the  adherents  of  Don  Antonio,  he 
treated  his  prisoners  like  pirates.     Eight  hundred  French  soldiers, 
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which  the  fortane  of  war  had  thrown  into  his  hands^  were  butchered 
at  the  same  time  with  the  anhappy  Portuguese^  victims  to  their  national 
cause.  Such  was  at  that  epoch  the  justice  of  kings.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  justice  of  the  people  has  more  humane  methods.  Both  should  be 
reproached  in  separating  pity  from  victory.  •  In  December^  1676;  the 
efficiency  of  the  galley  system  in  France  found  itself  considerably  re- 
duced ;  it  had  fallen  to  the  figure  of  forty-seven  hundred  and  ten  men. 
The  zeal  of  the  courts,  aided  by  Colbert,  was  scarcely  able  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Our  magistrates  were  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  king,  and  Colbert  could  not  justly  call  them  soft-hearted. 
The  courts  did  all  they  could.  Why,  then,  did  this  service  of  the  gal- 
leys show  itself  beyond  relief?  In  1713  this  noble  service,  so  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  gentlemen,  died  of  consumption.  There  is  need, 
wrote  Barras  de  la  Penne,  to  understand  the  grievances  of  a  body 
which  sees  its  end  approach.  The  end  has  been  coming  for  years  in 
the  galleys.  Inaction,  poverty,  mortality  have  very  much  weakened 
our  system.  The  great  number  of  liberties  granted,  whether  to  con- 
victs or  to  slaves,  have  more  or  less  contributed  to  this  destruction. 
From  the  moment  clemency  was  introduced  it  was  necessary  to  lose  all 
hope.  We  have  done  forever  with  our  navy  of  oars.  The  last  re- 
mains of  the  Old  World  have  fallen  down.  In  1753  the  final  blow 
was  struck.  Fifty-two  Protestaqts  were  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon, — 
forty-three  condemned  for  life,  nine  for  shorter  periods.  They  were 
pardoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Count  d'Ottonweid,  a  providential 
agent  whose  name  we  have  vainly  sought  for  in  all  the  almanacs.' 
Those  pardoned  were  mostly  old  men,  and  preachers  of  the  Reformed 
faith.  The  most  heinous  offense  appeared  to  be  a  marriage  or  a  ser- 
mon, a  book,  or  a  convention  in  which  the  criminal  was  an  actor  or  a 
participant.  These  were  certainly  grievous  offenses,  and  the  heart  is 
relieved  at  recounting  them.  Religious  fanaticism  ought  not  to  be 
blamed ;  the  intelligent  critic  of  to-day  puts  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs.  Reasons  of  state  pursued,  in  the  case  of  Protestants,  less  the 
heretic  than  the  factious  citizen.  Since  the  day  we  quitted  the  Hercy- 
nian  forest,  Christianity  has  singularly  modified  our  savage  instincts. 
It  may  take  several  generations  to  make  the  transformation  complete. 
Whatever  means  may  be  employed,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  change  a  wolf 
into  a  lamb. 


*  On  pages  66  and  67  in  the  original  article  will  be  found  the  names  and  ages 
of  many  of  those  pardoned  Protestants,  omitted  as  unimportant  on  account  of  lack 
of  room. 
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In  Greece  they  did  not  undertake  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
rower  except  by  the  voice.  Even  the  slaves  have  a  share  in  this  general 
immunity;  not,  as  we  are  told  by  Eschines,  because  the  l^islature  is 
interested  in  the  slave,  but  the  better  to  impress  the  value  of  respect 
in  free  persons  it  is  good  to  extend  that  respect  even  when  liberty 
ceases.  The  Roman  had  been  brought  up  on  the  brutality  of  the 
lictors,  and  the  juBsio  (mandate)  was  soon  followed  by  the  putiaciJcu 
(the  rod).  Sailors,  said  Alphonso,  the  wise  king  of  Castille,  in  1261, 
ought  to  be  expeditious  in  what  they  do,  as  the  sea  itself  is  so  active  in 
its  nature.  Greneral  Bonaparte  on  his  vessel  **  L'Orient,''  which  car- 
ried him  to  Egypt,  thought  highly  of  the  merit  of  the  cat,  and  did 
not  conceal  it,  but  he  nevertheless  would  not  have  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  any  one  laying  a  hand  on  his  soldiers.  The  galley-slave.  Cap- 
tain Pantera  observes,  willingly  avoids  fatigue  and  seeks  repose.  To 
excite  him  to  do  his  duty  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  rod  as  well  as  the 
whistle.  In  using  rigor,  the  overseer  is  better  obeyed,  and  the  service 
improved,  for  the  fear  of  the  blows  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  good 
conduct  on  board  the  boats.  But,  adds  the  judicious  captain,  one  is 
wrong  to  recur  constantly  to  corporal  punishment;  it  should  be  used 
only  at  intervals  and  with  great  discretion.  The  overseer  who  mal- 
treats his  crew  without  reason,  and  who  irritates  them  imprudently, 
as  I  have  seen  inconsiderate  men  do,  can  throw  his  convicts  into  a  state 
of  despair.  The  wretches  then  seek  death  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
their  woes,  and  obstinately  prefer  to  die  rather  than  budge.  The 
punishment  should  not  exceed  proper  bounds  and  pass  into  cruelty ; 
one  should  never  be  charged  with  having  a  private  resentment,  love  of 
gain,  desire  for  brutal  vengeance,  or  any  other  mean  motive.  Outside 
his  duty  the  overseer  who  understands  his  task  behaves  kindly  towards 
his  crew,  he  helps  them,  and  a  caress  or  two  bestowed,  if  it  does  not 
lapse  into  familiarity,  may  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  protector 
or  a  father,  recalling  to  each  that  after  all  it  is  the  same  human  flesh, 
and  that  same  flesh  is  full  of  misery. 

The  human  race  has  suffered  much  since  the  commencement  of  the 
world,  and  pity  has  come  slowly  down  from  the  summits  of  Golgotha. 
The  galley-slave  was  too  difficult  to  recruit,  his  service  too  important, 
that  he  should  be  exposed  to  cruelty  so  that  before  the  time  fixed  by 
nature  his  precious  services  should  be  lost.  Let  us  consult  Captain 
Pantera  on  the  subject.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  how  to  reconcile 
the  incontestable  rights  of  the  convict  with  the  care  and  duty  of  the 
official.  Plenty  of  men  will  tell  us,  says  he,  that  to  prescribe  and  give 
remedies  to  sick  slaves  is   like  throwing  your  money  into  the  sea. 
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There  are,  aocording  to  sucb  objectors,  too  many  privations,  too  much 
misery  on  board  of  a  galley,  to  permit  the  physician  to  do  any  good. 
They  pretend  that  where  you  find  a  sick  fw^  he  is  either  shamming 
or  dead.  This  is  no  well-founded  opinion,  it  is  a  su^estion  of  meanness, 
of  avarice.  Good  care  with  wholesome  remedies  can  ever,  on  these 
galleys,  keep  the  crew  in  good  health.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the 
doctor  be  able  and  the  apothecary  honest.  Many  a  patient  who  should 
be  cured  is  made  worse  by  a  doubtful  potion  or  worthless  drugs.  How 
many  expeditions  full  of  hope  have  been  frustrated  by  sudden  epi- 
demics? The  fleets  of  galleys  were  more  subject  to  these  visitations 
than  any  others.  On  board  a  galley  the  slave  is  as  it  were  in  prison ;  he 
eats  almost  always  salt  food,  often  spoiled  food ;  he  drinks  nothing  but 
water,  often  bad  water ;  sleeps  but  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  either 
on  his  oar  or  between  the  benches.  Exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
he  is  also  subjected  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  living  with  many 
human  beings  in  a  small  space.  In  1559,  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  in 
1560,  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  the  Spanish  fleet  saw  itself  decimated  by 
disease.  In  1570,  in  the  port  of  Zara,  the  Venetian  fleet,  without 
having  drawn  a  sword,  lost  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  comprising  the 
flower  of  the  Italian  militia.  The  disease  broke  out  among  the  galleys 
and  spread  through  the  fleet.  And  before  Malta,  in  1571,  the  Turks 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  epidemic  slaughter. 

The  ration  of  a/orfcrf  in  port,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  thirty 
ounces  of  biscuit,  and  a  soup  in  which  three  ounces  of  beans  had  for 
seasoning  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  olive  oil.  At  sea  this  soup  was 
not  distributed  except  every  other  day,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
it  was  difficult  to  cook  when  the  galley  was  in  motion,  and  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  over-feed  the  slave ;  to  become  fat  is  as  bad  for  a  rower 
as  for  a  race-horse.  It  is  necessary,  says  Captain  Pantera,  to  subject 
the  galley-slave  to  constant  exercise,  which  consumes  the  superfluous 
humors  and  keeps  his  body  in  good  condition. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  there  exist  hours  of  joy  and  holidays  in 
the  hell  which  we  have  described  ?  If  Captain  Barras  de  le  Penne  did 
not  affirm  it  in  the  most  positive  manner,  we  should  doubt  it  When 
they  are  at  anchor  in  a  port,  says  the  page  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  seems  as 
if  the  whole  galley  was  converted  into  a  hotel.  One  sees  tables  set 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  men  around  them  who  do  not  lack  appetite. 
The  chimney,  which  is  only  canvas,  smokes  from  dawn  to  darkness. 
To  eat  and  to  drink  were  sometimes  the  occupations  of  the  crew  for  the 
entire  day.  They  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  for  it  often  happens 
that  at  sea  there  is  no  fire  for  three  days  at  a  time.     The  king  gives  the 
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convicts  breads  beans,  clothes,  and  lodging.  He  permits  them,  beside, 
by  their  work,  to  obtain  what  they  can  make  to  r^ale  themselves. 
The  crew  work  with  assiduity  on  working-days,  so  that  they  can  drink 
in  a  day  what  they  have  gained  in  a  week.  No  matter  what  care  is 
taken,  you  cannot  prevent  them  from  sj)ending  more  for  wine  than  for 
food.  You  seldom  see  them  become  rich.  In  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  clothing,  brooches,  and  such  things  it  is  difficult  to  acquire 
great  opulence,  especially  when  they  expect  by  these  little  industries  to 
supplement  what  are  admitted  to  be  notoriously  insufficient  rations. 
That  which  more  than  the  excesses  of  the  table,  always  prevents  the 
galley-slave  becoming  rich,  in  spite  of  his  industry  and  careful  savings, 
is  the  fact  that  upon  liis  poverty-stricken  bench  he  is  the  victim  of  all 
kinds  of  exactions.  All  Sorts  of  methods  are  invented  to  rob  him. 
Their  suppliers  have  been  convicts,  and  know  just  what  they  want. 
Their  meats,  not  being  delicious,  are  not  high-priced,  says  Barras ;  and 
he  adds,  '^  The  wine-shops  are  not  without  their  uses,  but  it  should  not 
be  permitted  that  the  officials  should  have  an  interest  in  them.''  Since 
the  time  when  Demosthenes  carried  his  complaints  to  the  tribunal,  to  the 
day  when  Sufiem  commanded  in  the  Indian  seas,  this  tendency  of  naval 
officials  to  lend  themselves  to  commercial  enterprises  has  never  ceased 
to  be  remarked  upon  and  vigorously  objected  to.  Midias,  who  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  one  of  the  squadrons  of  Athens,  remained  behind  to 
load  his  ships  with  wood,  with  cattle,  and  other  necessities  of  life,  was 
but  the  precursor  of  our  paeotiUeurs  (sea-peddlers),  against  whom  our 
ministry  have  for  two  hundred  years  thundered  in  vain.  The  taste 
for  this  small  trading  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  noble  profession 
of  arms,  but  the  abuse  which  may  result  nevertheless  need  have  no 
serious  consequences ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  when,  under  the  name  pro- 
viditor,  seneschal,  or  potentarius,  he  who  is  intrusted  with  the  prince's 
purse  makes  a  profit  by  the  distribution  of  bad  food,  false  rations,  meats 
provided  from  sick  cattle,  or  spoiled  cheese,  when  that  faithless  super- 
intendent, in  place  of  clothing  the  crew  at  the  proper  time  and  with  the 
regulation  garments,  renders  himself  guilty  of  outrageous  frauds  in  the 
time  of  issue,  in  the  measure,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  material.  It  has 
been  also  known  that  what  was  then  the  paymaster,  would  seek,  in  paying 
the  men  their  wages,  to  force  upon  them  bad  or  reduced  money.  These, 
though  great  wrongs,  only  affect  the  poor  forgot  in  his  comfort ;  the  zeal 
of  his  argoimn  (keeper)  may  inflict  the  most  intolerable  torments  upon 
him.  On  our  modern  vessels  he  has  taken  the  name  of  captain-of- 
arms.  It  is  necessary,  we  learn  from  Captain  Pantera,  that  the  argousin 
should  be  vigorous  without  doubt,  but  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be 
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disinterested.  His  avarice  but  too  oflen  causes  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
slaves.  To  extort  money^  he  will  beat  them,  double  their  work,  and 
load  them  with  extra  chains,  without  reason.  It  is  difficult  to  work 
with  such  people  it  must  be  admitted,  and  the  task  is  at  all  times  dis- 
couraging. It  is  this  official  who  must  each  night  examine  the  chains 
and  see  if  any  have  been  tampered  with,  to  see  that  the  men  are  shaved 
and  kept  clean. 

To  preserve  the  crews  from  vermin  is  the  first  duty  in  order  to 
avoid  an  epidemic.  When  they  careen  the  boat  to  rub  it  with  brooms 
the  crew  are  ordered  to  wash  their  legs,  their  arms,  and  to  scrub  their 
bodies.  On  Sunday  they  change  their  clothes.  On  Monday  when  in 
port  they  wash  their  linen,  which  they  are  made  to  soak  two  or  three 
times  in  the  sea.  Our  sailors  of  to-day  wash  their  linen  twice  a  week, 
and  they  do  not  always  have  the  luxury  of  warm  water.  The  dress  of 
ihe  forgot  has  not  greatly  varied  in  these  centuries,  and  his  baggage  has 
been  at  all  times  quite  modest.  In  summer  two  shirts  and  trousers  of 
linen,  with  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  and  a  long  waistcoat  of  the  same  stuff, 
which  comes  down  to  his  knees.  In  winter  his  trousers  are  of  wool,  and 
he  has  a  woolen  overall  which  comes  to  his  feet  The  buonovoglie  (vol- 
unteers) have  shoes  and  stockings ;  they  do  not  wear  them,  it  is  true, 
but  on  land;  on  board  the  boat,  like  the  others,  their  feet  are  bare.  They 
are  allowed  besides  in  veryeold  weather  two  woolen  coverings  to  each 
bench.  The  cold  is  perhaps  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  a  chain  gang. 
The  soldiers  and  the  sailors  can  move  about ;  the  galerian  is  chained  to 
his  bench.  The  enemy's  bullets,  the  storm  and  the  rain,  claim  fewer 
victims  on  board  the  galley  than  the  excessive  cold.  The  Venetian 
fleet  commanded  by  Jno.  Soranzo  had  beaten  the  Genoese  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  carried  them  to  the  city  of  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea,  called 
to-day  Kafla.  Soranzo  was  imprudent  enough  to  winter  here.  In  a 
few  days  his  vessels  were  practically  without  men,  so  many  of  the  slaves 
had  perished  with  the  cold,  and  most  of  those  who  survived  had  their 
hands  and  feet  frozen.  The  galley-slave,  however,  does  not  remain  all 
the  time  without  shelter  when  he  is  at  anchor  in  port.  Tents  spread 
upon  twenty-six  spars  convert  the  boat  into  a  floating  prison.  Each 
well-equipped  galley  should  have  three  tents,  one  called  the  tent  (Ther" 
biage,  that  is  to  say,  made  of  brown  wool,  for  the  winter ;  two  double 
cotton  tents  for  the  summer,  one  white,  one  white  and  blue.  When 
the  winter  tent  is  set  up  they  stop  it  up  with  oakum  carefully  at  the 
scuppers,  and  close  the  two  entrances  at  the  poop  and  prow  with  doors 
made  of  straw.  If  the  cold  in  spite  of  these  precautions  becomes  ex- 
cessive, they  light  several  furnaces  on  the  inside.     It  is  necessary  also 
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to  light  ap  at  Dight^  which  is  done  by  lanterns  hang  up  front  and  back. 
They  light  them  at  the  same  time^  and  they  ought  to  burn  until  day- 
light. 

It  was  assuredly  a  sad  experiment  which  introduced  chained  oars- 
men on  board  the  galleys.  So  long  as  they  only  took  volunteersy  pro- 
priety,  discipline,  and  general  usefulness  could  easily  be  retained. 

In  1420  the  general  of  the  Venetian  galleys,  Pietro  Mocenigo, 
came  near  formulating  a  good  code.  ^'Order*and  rule/'  he  says,  '^are 
the  b^inning  and  end  of  everything.  The  absence  of  discipline  is  the 
cause  of  all  evil.  Whoever  is  disobedient  the  admiral  should  disem- 
bowel. If  a  member  of  the  ship's  company  blasphemes  God  or  his 
mother,  saints  male  or  female,  he  should  be  whipped  from  poop  to 
prow.  If  he  belongs  to  the  qnarter-deck,  he  shall  be  fined  a  hundred 
sous."  Such  a  galley  would  not  have  shut  up  within  itself,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Captains  Barras  and  Pantera,  an  internal  enemy.  With  a 
chained  gang  there  must  be  a  constant  watch  kept,  to  guard  against 
a  revolt.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  placed  on  guard  have  their  arms 
always  ready  at  the  slightest  sign  of  an  outbreak.  They  fire  without 
mercy,  and  put  the  insurgents  to  death  at  once.  In  the  heat  of  a 
conflict,  says  the  general  of  the  pope's  galleys,  "  all  may  be  lost  by  a 
rising  of  the  slaves.  It  is  indispensable  to  have  established  a  sort  of 
depot  about  the  mainmast.  The  repression  will  be  in  that  way  more 
easy,  and  the  watch  better  kept.  Mere  watchfulness  will  not  avail ; 
you  must  have  spies  on  the  benches.  Never  trust  to  the  slaves ;  they 
have  but  one  idea  in  their  head, — ^that  is,  to  recover  their  liberty. 
Examine,  then,  often  their  cushions,  to  satisfy  yourself  that  they  have 
not  hidden  any  arms,  files,  or  other  things  suitable  for  getting  off  their 
irons." 

The  philosophy  of  an  epoch  where  the  remembrance  of  the  Borgia 
was  not  yet  efibced  appears  to  be  excusable  in  taking  mistrust  as  the 
basis  of  these  precepts.  Consider  always,  said  this  philosophy,  tlie  op- 
pressed as  dangerous.  The  offender  writes  the  injustice  he  commits  on 
the  sand ;  the  victim  engraves  what  he  receives  on  marble.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  feared  from  those  energetic  men,  who,  by  the  force  of 
the  age,  had  either  to  die  in  their  chains  or  to  free  themselves  by  some 
bold  effort.  What  dangers  had  power  to  intimidate  them?  Their 
persecutors,  nevertheless,  did  not  forget  to  invite  them  to  resignation, 
in  letting  them  have  a  glimpse,  as  the  price  of  their  temporal  torments, 
of  the  consolatory  perspective  of  another  life.  With  almost  the  same 
ferocity  as  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the  seventeenth  century  found  it 
quite  natural  to  be  without  pity  for  the  human  body;  but  there  were 
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flcraples  as  to  the  n^lect  of  the  soul.  In  all  expeditions  of  any  im- 
portance the  admiral  never  failed  to  embark  on  each  galley  one  or 
more  priests,  who,  after  having  by  their  prayers  and  fastings  prepared 
for  the  sacoess  of  the  enterprise,  could  still,  at  the  moment  of  action, 
exhort  the  motley  crew  to  fight  bravely  for  the  Catholic  faith.  Even 
in  time  of  peace,  and  for  ordinary*  trips,  the  staff  was  incomplete  with- 
out a  chaplain.  This  guardian  of  souls  filled  on  the  galley  a  place  in 
harmony  with  the  preoccupations  of  the  times.  Let  the  chaplain,  said 
Captain  Pantera,  be  wary  in  cases  of  conscience,  and  wise  to  discover 
the  gravity  of  faults.  Spiritual  shepherd,  let  us  see  that  he  keeps 
himself  carefully  from  all  that  could  engender  scandal,  seeking,  on  the 
<x>ntrary,  to  do  such  things  as  he  would  judge  of  a  nature  to  edify  his 
neighbor. 

What  is  his  first  duty  ?  To  strive  earnestly  to  carry  on  this  enter- 
prise, on  which  so  much  depends,  to  the  love  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Let  him  then  often  exhort  the  crew  to  bear  patiently  the  tasks  of  this 
life  for  the  love  of  Qod  and  the  expiation  of  their  sins.  Let  him 
have  a  diligent  care  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  and  let 
him  sing  the  Salve  Regina  each  Saturday  ;  each  vigil,  the  prayer 
of  the  very  holy  Virgin.  If  there  were  vessels  upon  which  religious 
laervices  should  have  been  performed  with  pomp  and  care,  ought  they 
not  to  have  been  those  which  bore  the  standard  of  St  Peter?  The 
galley  mass  was,  however,  a  privilege  only  accorded  to  the  galleys  of 
France;  they  did  not  have  it  on  any  other  vessel  propelled  by  oars,  not 
«ven,  as  Captain  Barras  remarks  with  just  pride,  on  the  galleys  of  the 
pope.  As  to  the  French  chaplains,  even  they  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  worthy  of  the  great  clergy  of  France,  who  in  all  times  of 
history  have  made  a  place  apart  for  themselves  in  the  ecclesiastical  body 
by  their  enlightened  zeal,  not  less  than  by  many  virtues.  Whom  do 
we  find  at  the  head  of  French  charities  in  September,  1645?  A  saint, 
the  most  sympathetic  and  most  amiable  of  saints !  M.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  bachelor  of  theology.  "  L'McU  au  mai  de  la  marine  du  Leva/nJP^ 
allotted  him  in  his  office  of  royal  almoner,  and  on  account  of  his  su- 
periority over  all  other  almoners  of  the  galleys,  the  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred livres.  Observe  then,  a  chaplain  who,  according  to  Captain  Pan- 
tera, could  inspire  by  his  example  in  sinners  a  horror  of  sin,  and 
perhaps,  who  knows,  forced  something  of  his  sweet  gentieness  to 
penetrate  into  the  brutal  soul  of  the  persecuting  overseer. 

We  have  had  also  in  sailing-vessels  of  our  own  time  brutal  disci- 
pline and  corporal  punishment,  but  it  would  never  do  to  establish  on 
such  a  basis  any  comparison  between  the  sailing-ship  and  the  galley. 
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These  are  two  distinot  worlds  separated  by  an  abyss.  When  we  tell 
the  stories  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  navy  of  oars^  we  ought 
to  have  in  our  mind's  eye  that  deck  manned  by  those  unhappy  wretches 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  horrors  of  battle,  fought  in  their 
chains,  and  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  rejoicing  in  their  victory, 
for  no  victory  brought  any  change  in  their  fearful  lot.  Defeat  for 
them  was  more  useful ;  it  often  rendered  liberty  to  the  convicts  of  the 
defeated  galley,  and  more  than  once  it  was  partly  their  work.  At 
Lepanto  the  Christian  slaves  seeing  the  right  wing  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
put  to  flight  by  the  allied  galleys,  became  so  wild  that  they  broke  their 
chains  and  handcufls.  They  then  attacked  the  Turks  from  the  rear 
with  incredible  fury,  and  contributed  in  a  certain  measure  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Holy  League. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  dramas  of  the  sea  have 
as  the  ancient  dramas,  actors  specially  charged  to  fill  the  great  rdles^ 
and  a  chorus  which  does  not  take  a  direct  part  in  the  action ;  the  im- 
precations of  that  chorus  spoil  for  us  the  navy  of  the  good  old  time 
to  some  extent. 
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TORPEDOES  ON  SHIPBOARD  AND  IN  BOATS. 


(Arranged  and  translated  from  an  article  entitled  ^^Les  Torpilles  abord  des 
Navires  et  des  Embarcations  de  Combat/'  by  C.  Ghabaud-AbnaulTi  Gapitaine 
de  Frdgate,  M.F.  (Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale^  Aodt,  1884),  by  Wm.  Baikbridob- 
Ho^y,  Commander  U.S.N.) 


In  the  last  few  years  a  great  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  discharging  apparatus  of  auto-mobile  torpedoes,  as  well  as  in  the 
torpedoes  themselves.  These  last  have  been  improved  as  regards 
speedy  stability,  and  in  the  solidity  and  size  of  the  explosive  charge. 
Besides  this,  we  are  getting  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  and  to 
handle  them  better.  Their  regulating  is  no  longer  a  secret,  confined  to 
a  few  experts.  Any  one  has  a  chance  to  study  their  mechanism,  sooner 
or  later,  freely. 

Circumstances,  too,  have  conspired  to  make  friends  for  this  tor- 
pedo. In  the  opinion  of  many  there  is  no  other  torpedo ;  but  although 
the  divergent  torpedo  may  be  thought  very  uncertain,  still  the  spar 
torpedo  has  its  raison  d^iitrey  if  it  be  only  to  emphasize  a  ramming 
attack. 

The  auto-mobile  torpedo  is  a  terrible  weapon,  probably  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  weapons  of  the  day  that  war-ships  have  at  their  dis- 
posal; but  it  cannot  be  used  under  all  circumstances,  as  can  the  gun, 
and  therefore,  will  never  supplant  it.  Notwithstanding  all  the  brilliant 
results  of  experiments  lately  obtained  with  the  torpedo,  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  ijo  render  tlie  installation  of  the  discharging  tubes 
truly  practical.  We  believe,  though,  that  the  spar  torpedo  is  also  of 
great  utility,  and  that  it  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  yet,  if  not  always. 
Now  it  is  an  indispensable  arm  for  a  torpedo-boat,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  is  of  much  greater  efficacy  than  the  auto-mobile  torpedo. 

To-day  France  is  dealing  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  dis- 
charging the  torpedo  from  the  broadside  of  a  vessel  going  at  full  speed. 
Without  denying  that  this  knowledge  is  of  great  moment,  we  still  ask 
ourselves  the  question  whether  information  as  to  the  behavior  of  a  tor- 
pedo discharged  from  the  bow  or  quarter  is  not  of  equal  moment. 
These  questions  furnish  the  principal  points  for  us  to  deal  with. 
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II. 

First  let  us  see  what  is  admitted  in  our  navy  for  the  torpedo. 

1.  That  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  offen- 
sive from  50  metres;  that  it  only  becomes  dangerous  at  35  metres; 
and  that,  outside  of  400  or  450  metres,  there  is  hardly  any  chance  of 
its  doing  damage. 

2.  That  in  practice  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  can  only  be  discharged 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  from  a  ship  or  boat  going  ahead  by  using 
movable  tubes  above  water,  or  by  using  fixed  tubes  like  those  fitted  in 
the  torpedo-boat. 

3.  That  the  divergent  torpedo  can  only  be  employed  as  a  defensive 
arm,  intended  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  towing  vessel. 

4.  That  this  torpedo  is  useless  when  carried  by  boats  or  by  torpedo- 
vessels. 

These  four  points  being  admitted,  we  can  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Captain  Colomb,  who  is  an  authority  on  such  matters,  says  that  at  sea 
at  a  distance  of  900  metres,  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  projectiles  of  great 
guns  take  effect  Still  more  must  this  small  proportion  be  decreased 
of  effective  hits  where  the  projectiles  strike  the  target  at  an  angle  of 
30^  or  less.  Actual  experiment  has  not  developed  what  is  the  smallest 
angle  that  an  auto-mobile  torpedo  can  strike  a  ship's  side  and  explode, 
but  it  may  probably  be  set  down  that  it  is  not  likely  to  lake  place  where 
the  angle  is  less  than  30°.  Theoretically  it  seems  true  that  the  chances 
of  striking  a  certain  point  vary  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  If  this  is  the  case  at  450  metres,  40  per  cent,  of 
great-gun  projectiles  should  be  effective,  and  at  225  metres  every  shot 
should  tell.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  realized.  At  a  range  vary- 
ing from  50  metres  to  450  metres  no  greater  proportion  than  25  per 
cent,  can  be  counted  upon  to  have  effect ;  consequently,  if  the  trajectory 
of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  has  the  same  accuracy,  we  can  only  look  to 
the  same  percentage  of  hits  for  this  weapon  (that  is,  25  per  cent.)  for 
the  same  distances. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  flight  of  the  shot  with  that  of  the  auto- 
mobile torpedo.  As  regards  errors  likely  to  arise  from  elevation,  the 
advantage  belongs  to  the  torpedo,  since  after  50  metres  in  its  course  is 
attained,  its  immersion  depends  on  the  torpedo  itself,  and  not  on  the 
way  it  was  put  into  the  water,  whereas  with  guns,  we  know  that  the 
effect  of  elevation  influences  the  shot  during  its  whole  flight. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  lateral  pointing,  the  auto- 
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mobile  torpedo  is  evidently  sabmitted  to  caases  of  inaccuracy  infinitely 
greater  than  is  the  shot.  We  notice  first,  that  the  error  arising  from 
firing  at  a  moving  ship  with  this  weapon  is  from  experiment  set  down  as 
from  thirty  to  forty  times  greater  than  it  is  with  a  gnn.  Although  this 
ratio  seems  very  disheartening,  still  we  can  remember  that  the  error  in 
lateral  train  at  a  distance  of  200  metres,  the  torpedo  moving  at  a  speed 
of  24  knots  and  the  enemy's  ship  at  a  speed  of  12  knots,  will  hardly 
ever  exceed  11  metres,  if  we  suppose  the  torpedo  to  run  straight  as  it 
is  sent. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
the  movement  of  the  vessel  discharging  the  torpedo  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  its  flight ;  or  at  least  comparing  the  error  arising  from  a  mis- 
judgment  of  our  own  speed,  which  must  be  very  small,  with  the  error 
we  may  make  in  judging  both  the  speed  and  course  of  the  enemy,  which 
may  be  easily  very  great,  we  can  afford  to  throw  this  element  of  inac- 
curacy out  of  the  question. 

The  auto- mobile  torpedo  is  a  capricious  machine,  subjected  to  irr^u- 
larities  hard  to  explain.  The  meeting  during  its  flight  with  any  float- 
ing object,  even  the  smallest,  such  as  a  billet  of  wood,  a  piece  of  sea- 
weed, will  throw  it  out  of  its  course.  The  shot,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  so  influenced.  The  side  action  of  the  wind  on  a  shot  during  its 
trajectory  can  be  foreseen  and  compensated  for,  but  there  can  be  no  such 
correction  made  for  the  action  of  the  waves  on  the  flight  of  a  torpedo. 

In  r^ard  to  the  errors  arising  from  rolling,  pitching,  and  sheering 
of  the  ship,  both  gun  and  torpedo  are  theoretically  affected  equally  by 
them,  but  practically  their  worst  effects  are  shown  on  the  torpedo. 

To  recapitulate,  if  the  flight  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  against  a 
moving  ship  has  over  the  gun  the  precious  advantage  of  not  being 
controlled  in  regard  to  elevation  by  the  firer,  it  has,  to  more  than  bal-' 
anee  this,  the  disadvantage  of  being  much  more  governed  in  its  hori- 
JK)ntal  pointing  by  errors  arising  from  a  want  of  proper  judging  of  the 
speed  and  course  of  the  enemy.  Again,  we  must  put  down  to  its  detri- 
ment the  imperfections  arising  from  its  delicate  organism  and  the 
numerous  chances  of  its  being  thrown  out  laterally  in  its  course  by 
meeting  a  floating  body. 

We  will  say,  then,  that  if  we  can  count  on  25  per  cent,  of  the  shot 
of  a  gun  striking  at  450  metres,  the  accuracy  of  the  auto-mobile  tor- 
pedo can  be  considered  generously  endowed  if  we  accord  it  20  per  cent, 
of  hits  at  this  distance. 

Since  Captain  Colomb  and  most  writers  believe  that  artillery  fire  in 
action  will  be  at  a  range  at  level,  the  same  conclusion  is  imposed  upon 
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us  d  fartiorif  for  torpedoes ;  this  range  may  be  considered  from  experi- 
ment to  be  between  60  metres  and  150  metres. 

Since  no  ship  can  be  supplied  with  auto-mobile  torpedoes  to  the 
extent  in  number  of  the  projectiles  furnished  for  the  guns,  these  tor- 
pedoes should  only  be  used  when  the  chances  are  most  in  their  favor  of 
being  effective ;  that  is,  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  previous  par- 
agraph. 

Even  under  these  circumstances  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  cannot  be 
successfully  used  against  a  ship  which  presents  her  bow  with  the  inten- 
tion, for  instance,  of  ramming.  It  is  true  then,  in  this  case,  errors  de- 
pending upon  a  false  appreciation  of  the  speed  of  the  attacking  ship 
entirely  disappear,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  ship  presents  a  poor 
target,  since  the  torpedo  will  strike  a  glancing  blow  on  her  bow,  perhaps 
with  insufficient  force  to  cause  an  explosion. 

In  such  cases  the  divergent  torpedo,  protecting  the  quarters  of  a  ship 
menaced  by  a  ram  or  by  an  auto-mobile  torpedo  from  a  vessel  in  chase, 
fulfills  better  a  defensive  rdle  than  would  the  auto-mobile  torpedo.  It 
will  not  hinder,  it  is  true,  the  ship  towing  it  from  being  rammed  or  hit 
with  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  by  the  adversary  if  he  continues  on ;  still 
it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  adversary  which  sinks  you,  may 
himself  be  sunk  by  the  divergent  torpedo.  It  belongs  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  ^*  weak''  class  of  torpedoes,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  an 
adversary  should  always  run  the  risk,  and  stand  on  where  he  can  use 
his  auto-mobile  torpedo  and  his  ram,  if  he  is  only  opposed  by  a  diver- 
gent torpedo. 

The  use  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  calls  up  another  kind  of  reflec- 
tion, awakens  another  line  of  thought,  which  merits  our  serious  atten- 
tion. In  nearly  all  our  fighting  ships  the  apparatus  intended  to  pro- 
ject the  weapons  is  always  situated  in  an  unprotected  part  of  the  hull, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  great-gun  and  small-arm  fire. 
What  would  likely  be  the  result  of  an  enemy's  projectile  striking  a 
charge  of  80  to  85  kilos,  of  gun-cotton  primed  with  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury ?  An  accident  in  England  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  of  air  compressed  to  70  atmos- 
pheres. A  double  explosion  of  the  gun-cotton  and  the  compressed  air 
incident  to  being  hit  by  a  shot  will  certainly  be  disastrous.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the  havoc  done  on  a  covered  deck  by  the  bursting  of  a 
small  shell,  can  easily  imagine  the  disaster  attendant  upon  the  explo- 
sion of  20  kilos,  of  gun-cotton.  The  chances  are  that  the  vessel  would 
be  rendered  hors  du  combat 

A  long  series  of  experiments  seems  to  determine  that  the  auto- 
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mobile  torpedo  must  not  be  discharged  at  a  greater  height  above  the 
sarfaoe  of  the  water  than  1  metre  or  1.20  metre.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  inventor  intended  that  thesse  torpedoes  were  always 
to  be  discharged  from  a  tube  imder  water,  and  therefore,  although  well 
made,  they  are  not  so  stoutly  built  as  to  stand  everything  in  the  way  of 
a  fall.  With  the  discharge  port  above  water,  as  now  fitted,  a  vessel 
which  is  rolling  heavily  incurs  two  risks  as  regards  the  use  of  this  tor- 
pedo. Either  when  her  port  is  at  its  highest  point  out  of  water,  her 
torpedo,  on  being  launched,  will  fall  too  far  and  be  injured,  and  there- 
fore of  no  use ;  or,  if  the  ship  waits  until  she  gets  on  an  even  keel,  she 
will  in  all  probability  miss  the  instant  when  she  should  discharge  her 
torpedo  to  strike  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  does  not  offer 
every  guarantee  as  r^ards  efficacy,  security,  and  facility  of  handling, 
which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  in  a  weapon  that  pretends  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Since  this  is  the  case,  we  will  do  well  to  hold 
on  to  the  divergent  torpedo,  which,  although  uncertain,  still  offers  but 
little  or  no  danger  to  the  vessel  towing  it. 

Finally,  we  may  remark,  in  a  heavy  sea  both  divergent  and  auto- 
mobile torpedoes  become  useless,  the  former  from  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  made  to  act  well  among  large  waves,  the  latter  because  the 
discharging  tubes  are  forced  to  be  near  the  water-line,  and  therefore  are 
in  about  the  same  cat^ory  as  regards  efficiency  as  were  the  lower-deck 
guns  in  the  old-&shioned  line-of -battle  ships. 

III. 

In  our  navy  we  are  considering  the  following  theoretical  principles 
as  offering  a  fair  chance  of  being  borne  out  in  practice  in  regard  to 
combats  between  single  ships : 

1.  Two  vessels  wishing  to  engage  in  a  ramming  contest  will  ap- 
proach one  another  very  close  aboard,  if,  indeed,  they  will  not  collide 
end  for  end  and  broadside  to  broadside.  Circling  will  immediately 
ensue  at  this  stage,  in  which  each  vessel  will  turn  towards  its  adver- 
sary. 

2.  In  such  an  encounter,  each  vessel  will  endeavor  to  keep  his  bow 
on  his  antagonist 

3*  In  a  single  combat  between  two  ships,  it  will  suffice  that  one  of 
them  tries  to  ram  the  other,  in  order  that  the  other  shall  be  forced  to 
do  the  same. 

4.  Two  ships,  wishing  to  engi^  with  artillery  only,  to  the  exdu- 
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aion  of  rammiog,  will  either  run  for  each  other,  pass,  and  round  to  at 
dose  quarters,  or  they  will  present  their  broadsides  to  each  other  At  fair 
range.  In  the  first  case  each  of  the  vessels  will  turn  towards  his  ad- 
versary with  his  helm  hard  over,  and,  when  they  are  broadside  to  each 
other,  the  helms  will  be  righted,  and  they  will  continue  on  parallel  or 
slightly  converging  courses.  In  the  second  case  the  two  ships  will 
each  turn  with  the  helm  the  same  way,  and  a  circling  fight  will  ensue. 
5.  Finally,  we  can  add  that  in  case  two  adversaries  meet  each  other 
with  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  installed  in  broadside,  and  they  wish  to 
use  this  weapon  to  the  exclusion  of  ramming,  these  two  vessels  will 
manoeuvre,  without  doubt,  to  pass  at  a  distance  from  one  another  of 
100  metres  up  to  150  metres,  a  range  most  favorable  for  this  arm.  If 
at  this  time  no  result  was  obtained,  each  ship  would  turn  towards  his 
adversary,  and  each  would  so  steer  that  they  would  head  in  the  same 
direction,  separated  100  metres  to  150  metres.  In  this  situation  the 
discharge  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  would  soon  cease,  for  these  two 
reasons: 

1.  One  of  the  vessels  would  be  either  disabled  or  sunk. 

2.  The  supply  of  auto-mobile  torpedoes  would  run  out. 

It  is  but  right  for  us  to  say,  however,  that  such  a  contest  as  we 
have  portrayed  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  unlikely  to  happen. 

There  are  three  problems  for  us  to  attempt  to  solve.  They  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  employment  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  on  board  vessels; 
will  it  change  or  modify  tactics  for  these  last? 

2.  Whidi  is  the  most  advantageous  position  to  give  to  the  ejecting 
tube  on  board  these  ships  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  can  divergent  torpedoes  be  most 
advantageously  used? 

Let  us  first  consider  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  rams,  in  which 
all  the  manoeuvres  are  directed  to  use  this  weapon  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner.  Generally  this  class  of  vessels  are  comparatively 
short,  have  double  screws  and  large  rudders,  and  are  therefore  pos- 
sessed of  small  turning-circles.  After  having  run  for  one  another,  the 
two  rams  pass  very  close  or  touching,  so  that  the  auto-mobile  torpedoes 
will  be  utilized.  Suppose  (see  Fig.  1)  that  A,  with  the  auto-mobile 
torpedo  installed  in  broadside,  keeps  off  with  port  helm  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  bear,  and  passes  at  most  50  metres  on  the  port  side  of  B.  B  can 
always  spoil  ul's  plan  by  turning  to  port  and  menace  A  with  his  {B's) 
ram,  and  also  with  his  auto-mobile  torpedo  if  it  is  installed  in  the  bow. 

The  first  time  of  passing,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  having 
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taken  place,  each  ram  will  put  his  helm  hard  over,  turn  towards  his 
adversary,  and  a  circular  combat  will  commence  (see  Fig.  2).  When 
each  shall  have  performed  one-quarter  of  a  turn  they  will  find  them- 
selves respectively  at  A'  and  -B',  broadside  to  broadside,  at  from  250 
metres  to  350  metres  apart.  Let  us  say  300  metres.  At  this  distance, 
the  ram  A^  which  we  have  supposed  has  a  broadside  installation,  can 
discharge  a  torpedo  at  B.  Knowing  as  much  as  we  do  about  the 
weapons,  we  doubt  if  there  is  much  chance  of  the  torpedo  striking  B. 
During  the  progress  of  the  fight  it  will  certainly  happen  that  the 
two  rams  will  cross  one  a.nother's  paths  at  distances  favorable  for  using 
the  auto-mobile  torpedo.  This  eventuality,  however,  should  rarely  hap- 
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pen  if  we  lay  down  the  rule  that  each  of  the  combatants  is  to  con- 
stantly keep  his  bow  towards  his  antagonist.  We  should  remember 
that  their  great  turning  power  permits  them  to  attain  this  end  very 
rapidly. 

Suppose,  now,  that  each  of  these  rams  were  fitted  not  only  with 
launching  tubes  in  broadside,  but  that  they  had  installations  for  torpe- 
does on  the  bow  and  both  quarters;  all  these  at  an  angle  of  46^  with 
the  keel-line.  The  ram  A  strives  to  ram  B  (see  Fig.  3),  but  having 
arrived  at  a  certain  point,  say  within  150  metres  of  her,  A  sees  that  his 
course  takes  him  astern  of  B.  Her  ramming  attack  fails.  From  an  in- 
spection of  Fig.  3,  we  see  that  a  torpedo  discharged  from  the  tube  V  on 
the  starboard  bow  can  strike  normally  or  nearly  so  on  the  hull  of  By 
whilst  a  torpedo  discharged  from  the  tube  Vy  from  the  starboard  broad- 
side of  By  if  it  strikes  it  will  be  at  a  glancing  angle  and  will  probably  not 
explode.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  two  rams  have  arrived  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  4,  and,  if  they  pass  at  a  distance  of  50  metres  from 
each  other,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  torpedo  discharged  from  the  tube  V  on 
the  starboard  quarter  of  -B,  could  strike  A  normally,  while  the  torpedo 
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discharged  from  the  tube  i'  in  ^.'s  broadside  has  only  a  small  chance  of 
striking  £  at  a  fair  angle,  especially  if  B  has  put  his  helm  over  the 
other  way,  as  will  be  most  probable,  in  order  to  bring  his  bow  to  bear 
on  his  opponent 

Suppose,  now,  the  encounter  presents  the  phase  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
A  steers  to  ram  J3,  but  finds  that  he  will  have  to  pass  under  S%  stern. 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  torpedo  discharged  by  A  from  her  port  bow  tube 
i  (slightly  helping  her  aim  with  her  helm  if  necessary),  will  probably 
strike  B  fairly,  although  the  torpedo  has  been  discharged  from  a  long 
distance  off.  B  can  discharge  a  torpedo  against  A  from  his  broadside 
tube  Vy  but  the  torpedo  will  strike  J.  at  an  acute  angle.  If  A  continues 
his  drde  and  passes  astern  of  jS,  this  latter  can  use  his  starboard  quar- 
ter torpedo  effectively. 

To  consider  another  case  (Fig.  6),  A  manoeuvres  to  ram  jB,  but  finds 
himself  so  advanced  that  he  will  pass  ahead  of  jS.    He  is  obliged  to  con- 
tinue his  circle  ahead  of  J3,  lest  B  should  ram 
him,  and  so  describes  the  arc  Aa.    In  this 
B  situation  the  figure  shows  that  A  can  utilize 

advantageously  the  tube  i  on  the  port  bow, 
and  B  can  use  the  tube  I  on  his  starboard 
bow,  whilst  the  broadside  tubes  remain  use- 
less. 

It  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  that  bow 
and  quarter  tubes  are  much   oftener  used 
\         than  broadside  ones. 
y/  "  It  is  certain  that  in  a  ramming  contest 

the  attention  of  the  commanding  officer  will 
be  concentrated  on  two  points  solely :  to  escape  the  bow  of  his  adver- 
sary and  to  seize  a  favorable  occasion  to  sink  him  with  his  ram.    This 
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being  the  case,  it  is  questioned  if  any  officer  can  supplement  the  amount 
of  nervous  force  necessary  to  serve  these  ends  by  a  quantity,  which  will 
also  permit  him  to  think  upon  and  decide  on  manoeuvres  necessary  to 
the  intelligent  employment  of  his  broadside  installed  torpedoes. 

In  considering  a  contest  between  rams,  we  must  remember  that 
each  of  them  will  manoeuvre  on  a  tactical  diameter  of  about  300 
metres,  from  which  it  follows  that  they  will  rarely  find  themselves  so 
far  apart  that  any  movement  of  the  helm,  which  is  not  intended  to 
ram  or  to  escape  being  rammed,  will  be  fraught  with  danger.  From 
which  we  conclude  that  in  such  a  combat,  any  use  of  the  helm  looking 
to  the  presentation  of  the  broadside  of  either  vessel  to  its  opponent 
in  order  to  discharge  a  torpedo-  from  that  installation  will  be  generally 
useless  and  always  risky. 

It  may  seem  logical  that  rams  should  protect  their  quarters  by 
divergent  torpedoes,  since  they  are  not  well  armed  with  artillery ;  but 
the  efficiency  of  this  class  of  torpedoes  is  not  great  with  vessels  having 
small  turning-circles,  as  there  is  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  tow-lines  fouling  the  rudder  or  screws ;  therefore  these  vessels  must 
seek  safety  in  action  by  the  intelligent  use  of  their  admirable  turning 
qualities. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  an  encounter  between  line-of-battle 
armor-clads,  each  furnished  with  a  solid  ram,  but  still  to  be  considered 
as  armed  par  excellence  with  artillery.  These  vessels  will  have  entirely 
different  sea  qualities  from  those  possessed  by  rams,  and  generally  less 
commendable  turning  qualities.  Instead  of  having  a  tactical  diameter 
of  300  metres,  theirs  will  average  500  metres. 

This  stated,  it  is  evident  that  in  an  encounter  between  two  vessels 
of  this  class,  as  it  is  in  a  combat  between  two  rams,  the  maxim  would 
hold  good  that  if  one  vessel  attempts  to  ram,  the  other  will  be  compelled 
to  engage  with  her  in  this  kind  of  contest,  unless  she  has  far  greater 
speed.  It  is  probably  true,  too,  that  if  during  the  fight  one  vessel  finds 
that  she  is  inferior  in  strength  and  accuracy  of  fire,  she  will  strive  to  use 
her  ram  and  torpedo  defense  to  offiet  the  disadvantage  she  labors  under 
as  r^ards  artillery. 

These  two  armor-clads  will,  in  all  probability,  run  for  one  another 
and  pass  dose  aboard,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  two  rams,  therefore 
torpedo-tubes  on  the  bows  and  quarters  will  be  important. 

The  engagement  will  oftenest  commence  in  the  manner  just  stated; 
each  vessel  may  turn  so  that  they  will  stand  on  broadside  to  broadside 
(see  Fig.  7).  On  account  of  their  being  separated  500  metres,  they  will 
be  out  of  efiective  range  for  the  auto-mobile  torpedo,  and  therefore  it 
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cannot  be  used.  The  qaestion  now  arises,  will  they  oonvei^  their 
courses  so  as  to  use  this  weapon  ?  To  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
ship  must  have  great  confidence  in  its  artillery  and  torpedoes,  and  very 
little  in  its  ram.  We  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  will  rarely 
occur,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  one  of  the  two  com- 
batants will  attempt  to  ram,  and  that  the  other  ship  will  be  obliged  to 
meet  this  weapon  with  her  own. 

It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  the  two  armor-clads,  before  passing 
one  another,  would  each  wish  to  find  out  the  power  of  the  artillery  pos- 

Fig.  8. 
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sessed  by  its  adversary.  In  this  case  each  of  the  ships  would  present 
his  broadside  to  the  other  at  good  range  before  ramming  was  possible, 
and  an  artillery  duel  would  commence  (see  Fig.  8).  These  two  ves- 
sels would  be  obliged  to  move  around  a  circle  at  least  600  metres  in 
diameter,  and  therefore  an  auto-mobile  torpedo  would  be  useless. 

It  may  be  said  for  both  rams  and  armor-clads,  in  a  single  combat, 
that  the  broadside  installation  is  of  less  use  than  either  a  bow  or  quarter 
installation.  In  a  fleet  fight,  however,  it  is  entirely  different,  as  we 
will  see  later  on. 

With  large  ships  the  use  of  divergent  torpedoes  is  practicable,  from 
the  fact  of  these  vessels  having  large  turning-circles.  In  single  combats 
there  is  no  friendly  ship  with  the  movements  of  which  they  will  inter- 
fere, and  therefore  this  arm  can  be  employed.  If  an  armor-clad  was 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  ram,  these  torpedoes  might  have  a  moral  effect 
in  preventing  the  ram,  with  the  great  advantage  which  it  has  as  r^ards 
turning  power,  from  assaulting  the  armor-clad  with  its  bow.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  ram  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  sunk  by 
artillery,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  armor-clad  is  much  more 
powerful  in  this  respect 
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Suppose  that  the  two  ships  A  and  B  are  large  cruisers  intended  for 
foreign  service.  Even  if  these  vessels  are  provided  with  rams  their 
principal  weapon  is  the  gun.  In  order  to  give  them  a  powerful  outfit 
in  this  respect^  good  speed  and  large  stowage  capacity,  certain  qual- 
ities demanded  by  other  classes  of  vessels  are  sacrificed ;  for  instance, 
turning  power,  weaker  hulls,  and  therefore  inferior  ramming  quali- 
ties. A  combat  between  two  such  vessels  would  probably  resemble  that 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Since  their  turning-circles  are  large,  in  a  duel  auto- 
mobile torpedoes  would  not  be  likely  to  be  used,  although  divergent 
torpedoes  might  be.  But  since  these  vessels  may  have  to  fight  in 
numbers  against  a  more  or  less  numerous  enemy,  they  must  be  gener- 
ously endowed  with  discharging-tubes  for  auto-mobile  torpedoes,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  these  weapons  must  be  supplied. 

As  the  vessels  grow  smaller,  the  diameters  of  their  turning-circles 
become  less.  The  utility  of  divergent  torpedoes  for  this  reason  disap- 
pears, and  when  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  can  reach  across  the  evolution- 
ary diameter  the  need  for  a  broadside  installation  becomes  apparent. 

In  regard  to  the  installation  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  forward  and 
aft,  in  the  direction  of  the  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  ship,  it  can  be  said 
that  a  stem  installation  is  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  screw  race ; 
whereas  a  bow  installation  in  the  axis  of  the  keel  is  excellent  for  vessels 
with  straight  stems,  as  is  also  an  installation  in  this  build  of  vessels  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  in  the  same  manner  as  torpedo-boats  are  fitted. 
When  the  vessel  has  a  long  projecting  spur  or  ram,  a  bow  installation 
is  bad,  as  the  torpedoes  are  liable  to  strike  upon  it,  and  either  explode 
or  injure  themselves. 

Vessels  which  have  these  projecting  rams  are  generally  large. 
Therefore  the  best  place  to  install  the  torpedo  discharging-tubes  will 
be  on  the  bluff  of  the  bow,  set  at  an  angle  of  46^.  Of  course  the  ram 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  these  torpedo  installations,  as  it  is  par  excel- 
lence the  weapon  of  the  ship. 

It  is  not  the  same,  however,  for  smaller  cruisers  and  corvettes.  If 
we  suppose  a  vessel  of  this  size  chased  by  a  large  one,  she  will  be  under 
every  disadvantage  as  r^ards  speed,  armament,  scantling,  and  number 
of  crew.  One  advantage  only  will  she  have, — greater  facility  of  turn- 
ing. She  is  too  fine  forward  to  permit  a  tube  to  be  put  on  each  bow  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  therefore  we  think  the  proper  installation  would  be  a 
tube  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  the  same  as  a  torpedo-boat.  As  her 
small  turning-circle  would  give  her  a  better  chance  to  keep  her  bow  on 
the  enemy,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  use  her  auto-mobile  torpedoes 
discharged  from  these  tubes,  which  she  could  do  with  great  ease,  than 
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it  would  do  to  attempt  to  ram  her  adversary,  a  move  which  in  all 
probability  woald  be  ineffective^  and,  perhaps,  very  disastrous  to  this 
small  vessel. 

IV. 

We  will  now  look  into  the  part  played  by  the  auto-mobile  torpedo 
in  both  chase  and  retreat.  Let  A  be  the  chased  vessel  and  B  the  vessel 
chasing  (see  Fig.  9). 

Suppose  each  vessel  to  be  80  metres  long,  and  to  be  armed  on  each 

side  with  a  torpedo-tube  amidships  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  a  tube  on 

the  bow,  and  another  on  the 
Fio.  9.  1      /•   1 

quarter ;  each  of  these  set  at 

an  angle  of  46^  with  the 
keel.  We  will  suppose  that 
each  torpedo-tube  can  be 
trained  from  8^  forward  of 
its  normal  installation  to  8^ 
abaft  its  normal  installation, 
through  16^.  We  also  as- 
sume the  following :  that  S 
having  nearly  caught  up 
with  A  has  slowed  slightly, 
so  that  each  vessel's  speed  is 
the  same,  and  equal  to  one- 
half  the  speed  of  the  torpedo ; 
that  the  ships  are  steering 
parallel  courses,  which  are 
separated  100  metres. 

A  torpedo  discharged 
from  the  broadside  installa- 
tion (if)  of  A,  trained  as  far  aft  as  possible,  will  cover  the  100  metres 
while  B  advances  only  60  metres,  or  it  will  strike  fs  stem  at  6.  If 
the  parallel  course  of  the  two  ships  were  separated  200  metres,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  torpedo  discharged  under  the  same  conditions  will 
reach  B'  when  he  is  at  b'.  Therefore  it  follows  that  B,  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  within  the  horizontal  angle  where  a  torpedo  fired  from 
A^8  broadside  could  reach  him,  should  drop  astern  of  this  position,  or 
by  calculation  should  keep  more  than  32^  abaft  ^'s  beam. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  torpedo  discharged  from  the  quarter  installa- 
tion {tf)  by  A  against  B  would  strike  the  latter  at  b'\  This  angle 
would  be  so  small,  if  the  torpedo  struck  the  stem,  that  it  would  not  be 
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certain  to  explode^  and  therefore  woald  probably  be  thrown  away ;  but 
if  it  struck  on  the  bluff  of  the  bow  it  would  be  effective.  Therefore 
B  would  run  a  great  risk  if  he  drew  up  on  A  anything  forward  of  the 
line  if'  B".  This  quarter  installation  of  A  then  would  have  the  good 
effect  of  keeping  B  more  astern^  which  would  be  greatly  to  ^'s  ad- 
vantage from  an  artillery  stand-point,  and  furthermore  would  prevent 
B  from  using  his  bow  installation,  which  he  otherwise  could  do. 

If  there  was  no  broadside  tube  installed  in  Ay  it  is  true  that  B 
could  be  safe  from  torpedoes  if  he  could  place  himself  between  the 
extreme  forward  aim  of  the  quarter  installation  and  the  extreme  after- 
most train  of  the  bow  tube.  But  this  risk  would  hardly  be  taken,  as 
A  could,  by  a  sheer,  having  once  gotten  B  into  this  position,  use  either 
torpedo  on  him. 

Let  us  say  further,  suppose  A  has  only  a  broadside  tube.  It  would 
be  very  hard  and  very  dangerous  for  him  to  sheer  so  as  to  bring  B 
in  range,  if  jS  is  abaft  the  line  if  B%  for  B  could  ram  A,  being  then 
within  A^8  circle,  and  having  him  on  a  danger-point;  or  if  B  had  no 
ram  he  could  also  sheer  and  give  A  his  bow  torpedo. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  in  a  vessel  which  is  being  chased, 
a  quarter  installation  of  the  torpedo  is  a  necessity,  and  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  conclusion,  that  in  a  chase  or  retreat,  bow  tubes  and  quarter  tubes 
are  of  more  use  than  are  those  placed  in  broadside. 

Furthermore,  the  moral  effect  of  these  quarter  tubes  used  in  con- 
nection with  divergent  torpedoes  will  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  vessel 
in  chase  from  taking  the  very  best  position  for  the  use  of  his  artillery, 
and  will  also  tend  to  prevent  him  from  attempting  to  ram. 


Lieutenant  Besson  shows  in  his  paper  that  the  opinions  in  our  ser- 
vice at  present  as  to  how  squadron-fights  in  future  will  be  conducted, 
can  be  formulated  in  this  wise : 

1.  Two  squadrons  or  two  fleets  will  meet  each  other  formed  in 
front  (line  abreast). 

2.  Aftier  the  first  charge  the  combat  will  rapidly  d^enerate  into  a 
mOSe. 

3.  In  a  fleet  fight  the  tactical  unit  is  the  single  ship. 

Since  we  consider  the  ship  to  be  the  tactical  unit,  the  discussion  as 
to  how  torpedoes  are  to  be  employed  in  a  fleet  fight  will  be  short,  as 
their  use  under  these  circumstances  will  be  governed  by  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  single  ships.  We  would  call  at- 
tention to  one  great  difierence  between  duels  and  fleet  combats.    The 
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commanding  officer  of  each  ship  in  the  first  case  can  concentrate  his  at* 
tention  on  a  single  adversary ;  in  the  second  case  he  is  obliged  to  watch 
not  only  the  different  enemies  who  can  attack  him  simnltaneoosly,  but 
again,  all  the  vessels  of  his  own  side,  in  order  to  act  with  them,  to  give 
and  receive  proper  support 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  are  considering  a  fight  between  two 
squadrons  opposed  in  front  (line  abreast)  (Fig.  10).    We  will  suppose 
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each  ship  to  be  separated  from  his  neighbor  two  cables ;  that  squadron 
A  is  armed  with  auto-mobile  torpedoes  and  that  the  B  squadron  is  not 
Now  if  each  vessel  charges  in  the  interval  normal  to  their  lines,  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  the  advantage  lies  with  A  squadron,  since  it  can  use 
its  auto-mobile  torpedoes  at  the  excellent  and  effective  range  of  one 
cable;  but  suppose  each  ship  of  B  squadron  turns  towards  their  op- 
ponents in  line  A^  then  each  of  the  A  ships  must  turn  towards  their, 
antagonists  or  be  rammed.  If  they  do  this  they  cannot  use  their 
auto-mobile  torpedoes,  so  it  may  be  said  that  B  can  annul  jI's  advan- 
tage by  turning  towards  his  ships.  True,  the  ships  in  A  could  fire 
their  torpedoes  at  ships  in  the  line  B  other  than  their  immediate  oppo- 
nents, as  for  instance  a  could  use  his  torpedo  on  6/,  but  it  would  be 
from  a  distance  of  two  cables  or  360  metres,  and  therefore  the  chances 
are  few  of  its  being  effective. 

So  we  see  that  there  is  little  chance  of  opposing  fleets  using  their 
auto-mobile  torpedoes  in  the  first  charge  if  they  are  formed  in  front 
(line  abreast).  Now  will  it  be  proper  to  change  the  formation  for 
attack,  so  as  to  give  this  arm  a  pre-eminence  above  the  ram  ?  We 
think  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  front  formation  may  be  termed  the 
natural  fighting  order^  since  each  ship  can  force  his  adversary  to  face 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  each  ship  gives  and  receives  the  greatest 
support  from  his  neighbor. 
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We  tfaiok  that  Mr.  Beaaon  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  divergent 
torpedoes  will  be  used  during  the  first  charge  and  not  afterwards.  We 
are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Captain  Rivet,  that  they  will  not  be  used 
during  the  first  charge,  and  that  they  will  in  the  succeeding  miUe. 
Looking  at  Fig.  10,  we  observe,  for  example,  supposing  that  A  squad- 
ron is  furnished  with  divergent  torpedoes  and  that  B  squadron  is  not, 
that  a,  if  he  is  obliged  to  encounter  6,  will  see  his  (a^s)  tow-line  cut 
away  by  b  when  b  turns  to  ram  him,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  try  to  do. 
If  each  vessel  charged  normally  through  the  line  of  the  other  fleet  we 
could  see  that  Mr.  Besson's  position  was  tenable,  but  as  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case,  and  either  one  line  or  the  other  will  attempt  to 
ram,  we  agree  with  Captain  Rivet  when  he  says,  "  The  employment  of 
divei^nt  torpedoes  presents  more  drawbacks  than  advantages  in  the 
first  part  of  a  fight ;  on  the  other  hand,  later,  when  the  formation  is 
broken  up,  ships  may  find  them  very  useful." 

During  a  m^e,  what  rdle  will  auto-mobile  torpedoes  play  ?  Each 
captain  cannot  calculate  in  advance  what  he  will  do,  as  in  a  duel  be- 
tween ships.  Every  moment  will  bring  forth  something  unexpected. 
Hence  the  reason  for  our  asking  the  question  which  begins  this  para- 
graph. All  we  can  say  is  that  circumstances  will  alone  decide  its 
employment.  Everything  is  given  up  to  the  unforeseen.  One  vessel 
starts  to  ram  another ;  suddenly  she  is  obliged  to  modify  her  tactics,  to 
escape  a  ram  from  a  second  adversary ;  some  other  vessel,  going  to  the 
succor  of  a  consort,  comes  on  top  of  an  enemy,  till  that  instant  unseen 
on  account  of  the  smoke  which  obscures  the  field  of  battle.  If  this  is 
true  of  ramming,  where  the  missile,  so  to  speak,  can  be  stopped  in  its 
flight  and  its  course  changed,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  using  a  weapon  which,  after  it  is  discharged,  can  in  no  wise 
be  governed?  Still  again,  the  torpedo  may  be  the  most  desirable  arm 
to  use,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances ;  and,  therefore,  since 
this  condition  might  occur,  we  have  no  right  to  handicap  ourselves  by 
not  having  tubes  fitted  in  all  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  three  installa- 
tions we  have  before  considered. 

VI. 

Spar-torpedoes,  used  from  gun-vessels  or  swift  launches,  are  ser- 
viceable to  attack  an  anchored  vessel  without  elaborate  external  de- 
fense, such  as  booms,  nets,  etc.,  where  there  are  swift  currents,  on  a 
dark  night,  and  when  there  is  no  sea. 

Auto-mobile  torpedoes,  used  from  gun-vessels  or  torpedo-boats,  are 
serviceable  where  there  are  feeble  currents,  and  when  there  is  no  sea. 
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against  ships  anchored  or  otherwise,  even  if  they  are  defended  by 
booms,  nets,  etc.  To  use  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  acceptably,  a  night 
relatively  clear  is  the  best. 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  spar  torpedo-boats  is  that  the 
boat  must  proceed  until  contact  is  made  with  the  ship.  To  do  this, 
the  boat  is  kept  under  machine-gun  fire  at  short  range  long  enough  to 
destroy  her  and  her  crew ;  whereas  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  can 
discharge  her  torpedoes  at  a  distance,  and  slip  out  of  range.  The  objec- 
tion seems  entirely  tenable  at  first  glance ;  but  let  us  examine  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  see  if  it  is  as  great  as  it  appears. 

Now,  at  what  distance  would  an  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  stop 
abreast  an  anchored  vessel  to  discharge  her  torpedoes?  In  our  opinion 
not  more  than  200  metres  from  her, — more  likely  150  metres,  especially 
if  thei'e  was  any  current  or  any  sea  on. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  admit  that  the  chances  are  so  favorable  that 
the  auto-mobile  torpedo  is  discharged  from  a  position  400  metres  from 
the  enemy.  Arrived  here,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  torpedo-boat 
will  do  one  of  two  things, — ^he  will  either  stop,  discharge  his  torpedo, 
turn  round  quickly,  and  run  away  as  fast  as  possible,  or  he  will  dis- 
charge his  torpedo  at  the  enemy,  his  boat  going  at  full  speed,  and 
immediately  put  over  his  helm,  describing  a  curve  of  greater  or  less 
diameter,  according  to  his  manoeuvring  qualities,  and  run  off  as  in  the 
first  case.  Let  us  give  this  torpedo-boat  18  knots  speed,  and  allow 
it  a  tactical  diameter  of  300  metres.  Circumstances  will  govern  which 
of  the  methods  mentioned  above  the  torpedo-boat  will  use.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  water  is  lumpy,  and  the  breeze  fresh  and  blowing  on  the 
port  bow,  the  torpedo-boat  will  probably  find  it  in  his  interest  to  stop, 
then  work  his  head  round  to  starboard  through  the  necessary  number 
of  points.  The  slowing  of  the  speed  will  in  effect  aid  the  pointing  of 
the  discharge-tube,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  will  help  the  boat  to  turn 
rapidly.  If  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  no  air  was  stirring,  the  torpedo- 
boat  would  probably  discharge  its  torpedoes  moving  ahead  at  full  speed, 
then  haul  off  by  describing  the  curve  X,  a,  b  (see  Fig.  11).  This 
manoeuvre  will  make  the  boat  pass,  it  is  true,  within  300  metres  of 
the  enemy  (JV),  at  a;  but,  as  we  will  soon  see,  this  approach  hardly 
increases  the  danger  run  by  the  torpedo-boat,  which,  indeed,  might  be 
greater  than  if  it  remained  stopped  at  400  metres  from  the  enemy. 
The  time  required  by  either  of  these  two  manoeuvres  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  about  the  same.  In  the  first  case  she  arrives  at  C,  having 
worked  herself  around  as  short  as  possible.  In  the  second  case  she 
arrives  at  6,  having  traversed  the  arc  L,  a,  b. 
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Suppose,  then,  that  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  should  use  the  seo- 
<md  method;  that  fire  has  been  opened  on  him  at  1200  metres  distance 
with  machine-guns,  which  continues  during  the  time  he  advances,  fires 
his  torpedo,  and  retreats,  until 
he  has  gotten  away  to  a  dis-  ^i<»*  11- 

tance  of  1200  metres  i^in. 

From  the  point  where  fire 
was  opened  until  the  boat  attains 
the  point  L  it  has  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  800  metres.  To  put 
himself  at  a  safety  point  again, 
the  commanding  officer  will 
have  to  take  his  boat  800  metres 
from  the  point  b.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred metres  (1600")  with  18 
knots'  speed,  requires  2"^  52'  to 
make ;  the  arc  L,  a,  6,  which  is 
380  metres,  will  take  61'  to 
pass  over,  supposing  that  the 
curve  is  performed  with  a  re- 
duced speed  of  12  knots,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  rudder.  The 
total  time,  then,  that  the  torpedo-boat  will  be  under  fire  will  be  3"^  53*. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  boat  armed  with  spar-torpedoes  (Fig.  11) 
under  the  same  conditions.  After  having  exploded  his  torpedo  under 
the  bow  of  Nj  at  dj  the  commander  will  back  out,  turn  to  starboard,  for 
example,  and  run  away  in  the  direction/.  If  we  allow  him  twice  the 
time  to  disengage  himself  from  the  enemy  that  we  do  the  auto-mobile 
torpedo-boat  to  turn  through  the  arc  Z,  a,  6,  that  is,  2™  2",  and  consider 
that  fire  is  opened  upon  him  when  he  is  1200  metres  ofT,  we  will  have 
the  length  of  time  that  the  boat  is  exposed  to  this  fusillade  equal  to 
5"*  26',  or  one-quarter  or  one-third  longer  than  the  time  the  auto-mobile 
torpedo-boat  will  be  under  fire. 

Instead  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  being  able  to  discharge  its 
torpedo  from  a  distance  of  400  metres,  we  are  convinced  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  distance  will  be  only  200  metres  at  L\  It  will 
be  easy  to  deduce  the  time  this  boat  will  be  under  fire  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  will  see  that  it  is  less  than  the  exposure  of  the 
spar  torpedo-boat  by  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  time. 

Without  doubt  the  following  objection  will  be  made  to  our  course 
of  reasoning :  that  the  danger  from  fire  that  a  torpedo-boat  encounters 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  length  of  time  that  she  is  exposed  as  it 
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does  from  the  ahortneM  of  the  range,  especially  at  the  instant  she  is 
performing  the  most  delicate  and  necessary  portion  of  her  work.  With- 
out undervaluing  the  justness  of  this  remark^  we  would  saj,  first,  that 
when  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  has  either  to  stop  to  fire  her  torpedo, 
or  to  pass  within  100  metres  of  the  enemy,  as  she  would  be  obliged  to  do 
when  describing  the  curve  i',  a',  6',  her  exposure  would  be  nearly  the 
same  as  for  the  spar  torpedo-boat ;  and,  secondly ,  if  the  experiments 
made  in  Holland  in  1879  are  to  be  depended  upon,  the  difference 
between  the  danger  run  by  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat,  even  stopping 
400  metres  from  the  enemy,  and  that  run  by  the  spar  torpedo-boat, 
continuing  its  course  up  to  the  enemy,  is  not  as  great  as  one  believes. 

All  through  tliis  discussion  we  have  considered  the  torpedo-boat  to 
have  met  with  a  check,  and  that  the  attack  has  miscarried.  But  if  the 
demonstration  has  met  with  a  successful  termination,  and  the  defense  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  ceases  when  the  explosion  takes  place,  then  the 
difference  between  the  time  during  which,  the  spar  torpedo-boat  and  that 
during  which  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  is  exposed  is  still  less.  For 
if  we  give  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  26  knots  speed,  and  the  torpedo-boat 
18  knots  speed,  the  time  is  only  14*  for  400  metres,  and  7*  for  200  metres. 

Although  we  have  spoken  in  seeming  favor  of  spar  torpedo-boats, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  we  suppose  they  are  more  to  be  desired 
than  are  those  torpedo-boats  fitted  to  discharge  auto-mobile  torpedoes ; 
but  we  do  say  that  a  mass  of  explosive  material  carried  to  the  point 
where  it  is  to  be  applied  by  an  intelligent  person,  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  its  work  than  if  a  complex  and  not  always  reliable  machine 
furnished  part  of  the  continuity. 

VIL 

Another  train  of  thought  must  now  be  followed  in  connection  with 
torpedoes  and  defenses  devised  by  vessels  to  protect  themselves.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  metallic  nets  can  be  made  strong  enough  and  can 
be  so  rigged  as  to  keep  out  an  auto-mobile  torpedo,  also  that  booms  can 
be  made  heavy  enough  to  prevent  a  torpedo  on  a  spar  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  ship  herself  by  being  breasted  in  by  a  torpedo-boat.  To 
attack  a  vessel  defended  in  this  way,  we  must  use  a  vessel  large  enough 
for  her  mass  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  booms,  and  her  torpedoes 
sufficient  in  number,  if  auto-mobile,  to  first  blast  a  hole  in  the  submarine 
obstruction,  and  then  to  enter  through  the  aperture  and  blow  up  the 
enemy.  As  this  vessel  during  this  time  will  be  under  fire,  which  she 
can  in  a  measure  return,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fit  her  with  spar-tor- 
pedoes, which  in  this  case  would  probably  excel  in  usefulness  any  other. 
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For  this  parpoee,  the  gun-vessel  or  the  gun-boat  with  the  auto-mobile 
torpedo  installed,  is  essentially  suited.  She  can  increase  her  value  by 
towing  with  short  scope  two  spar  torpedo-boats,  one  on  each  quarter, 
which,  as  soon  as  she  breaks  through  the  obstructions,  will  enter  and 
assist  their  principal  in  destroying  the  enemy.  Should  the  attack  fail 
by  the  gun-boat  being  sunk,  her  small  crew  would  have  the  torpedo- 
boats  now  probably  alongside,  ready  to  help  them  out  of  an  ugly  scrape. 
We  have  only  looked  into  the  case  of  a  single  ship  at  anchor  de- 
fended by  her  nets  and  her  artillery.  It  will  be  difficult  to  look  into 
all  the  phases  that  an  anchored  squadron  of  ships  might  present  when 
attacked  by  a  flotilla  of  torpedo-vessels.  We  only  intend  showing  by 
two  or  three  examples  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  auto-mobile  torpe- 
does for  attack  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  imprudent. 


Fio.  12. 


Fig.  18. 


|l 


Suppose  a  squadron  {E)  of  six  vessels  moored  close  together  in 
double  file  (in  lines  ahead).  Their  front  is  protected  by  a  boom,  a,  6, 
but  their  flanks  are  completely  undefended  (see  Fig.  12).  It  is  evident 
that  the  attacking  flotilla  should  be  armed  with  auto-mobile  torpedoes, 
as  they  could  easily  advance  to  within  200  metres  on  one  flank  or  on 
the  other,  at  I  or  at  V,  Furthermore,  should  the  squadron  be  anchored 
as  represented,  the  auto-mobile  torpedo,  if  it  missed  one  ship,  would  in 
all  probability  be  likely  to  pick  up  another. 

If,  now,  we  take  into  account  a  squadron  anchored  in  double  front 
(two  lines  abreast),  as  in  Fig.  13,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  is  un- 
covered, but  that  the  flanks  are  protected  by  metallic  nets  (/,  f). 
Again,  the  squadron  may  be  anchored  in  such  a  narrow  channel  that 
there  is  less  than  100  metres  distance  on  each  flank,  so  that  no  auto- 
mobile torpedo-boat  could  manoeuvre  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  spar  torpedo-boat  {p)  would  fulfill  the 
-conditions  better  than  would  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  (Q,  since 
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this  latter,  if  it  bad  to  manoeavre  from  ahead  of  the  squadron,  would 
discharge  its  torpedo  at  saoh  an  angle  that  its  efficiency  could  not  be 
counted  upon. 

VIII. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  an  attack 
by  torpedo-boats  upon  ships  or  a  ship  under  way. 

Let  us  recall  the  fact  tiiat  the  discbarge  of  the  auto-mobile  torpedo 
is  subject  to  grave  drawbacks  arising  from  a  false  appreciation  of  the 
speed  and  course  of  the  enemy,  and  furthermore,  that  this  is  aggravated 
by  darkness.  At  the  outset,  to  aim  at  a  moving  target  with  a  vessel 
which  itself  acts  as  a  gun-carriage,  especially  where  there  is  a  little  sea 
on,  constitutes  a  very  delicate  and  involved  operation,  very  much  more 
difficult  than  where  the  auto-mobile  torpedo  tube  is  installed  in  a  ship 
of  some  size.  Admitting  that  an  auto-mobile  torpedo  can  be  discharged 
effectively  400  metres  from  an  anchored  enemy,  we  are  generous  when 
we  allow  200  metres  as  the  effective  range  of  an  auto-mobile  torpedo- 
boat  firing  at  a  vessel  under  way. 

Suppose  a  vessel  (N)  with  a  speed  of  12  knots  (see  Fig.  14),  is 
obliged  for  some  reason  to  follow  the  line  N,  N'.     An  auto-mobile 

torpedo-boat  X,  going  at  18 
knots,  which  has  been  discov- 
ered by  the  ship  bearing  for- 
'  ward  of  her  starboard  beam, 
so  directs  her  course  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  point  £  abeam  of 
N  when  she  is  at  0,  and  200 
metres  off.  Here  she  discharges 
her  torpedo,  which  has  a  speed 
of  24  knots.  This  done  the 
boat  turns  through  the  arc 
i,  by  i',  and  moves  away  in 
the  direction  d. 

The  ship  has  opened  and 
ceased  fire  at  a  distance  of 
1200  metres.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  calculation  as  to  the  time  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  is 
under  fire,  we  will  say  that  it  is  2"  53*. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  movements  of  the  spar  torpedo-boat  (P), 
manoeuvring  under  the  same  conditions.  If  it  should  fail  to  explode 
its  torpedo  under  Ny  it  will  go  astern  of  the  ship  at  0,  then  describe 
the  arc  of  the  circle  0,  /,  P',  and  run  off  in  the  direction  «.    Therefore 
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it  would  be  under  fire  hardly  any  longer  than  the  auto-mobile  torpedo- 
boat  X.  Ify  however,  P  sueoeeds  in  exploding  his  torpedo  under  N, 
he  will  remain  stopped  before  the  explosion  and  afler  it  during  a  time 
hardly  exceeding  30  seconds^  then  the  ship  would  have  forged  ahead 
sufficiently  to  permit  him  to  describe  the  curve  of  P',  The  torpedo- 
boat  P  then  would  have  remained  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  for  about 
the  space  of  S""  23'. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  an  attack  by  an  auto-mobile  torpedo- 
boat  coming  down  from  ahead  upon  a  vessel  which  is  obliged  to  follow 
ihe  course  N\  N',  N".  The  torpedo-boat  has  a  speed  of  18  knots 
and  the  vessel  {N)  12  knots  (see  Fig.  16).    Fire  commences  and  ceases 

Fig.  16. 


at  1200  metres.  Lj  L'^  L"  indicate  positions  of  the  torpedo-boat  as 
r^ards  the  corresponding  positions  of  the  ship  Ny  N'y  N".  The  tor- 
pedo-boat discharges  its  auto-mobile  torpedoes  from  a  distance  of  200 
metres,  and  then  describes  a  curve  of  160  metres  with  a  speed  of  12 
knots.  The  torpedo  is  supposed  to  travel  with  a  speed  of  24  knots. 
Now,  if  we  calculate  the  time  during  which  L  is  under  fire,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  2"^  61', — ^that  is  to  say,  only  2'  less  than  is  the  case  in 
Fig.  14,  or  the  time  taken  up  to  describe  the  curve  X,  L'y  which  slight 
difierence  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  are  attacking  a  vessel  which  is 
approaching  you.    P,  P',  P"  shows  how  a  spar  torpedo-boat  would  take 
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up  corresponding  positions  to  JV,  iV,  and  tP',  From  the  figure  it  will 
be  seen  that  P  will  not  be  under  fire  hardly  any  longer  than  will  i, 
but  charging  the  greatest  amount  of  time  that  might  be  so  taken  up 
against  P,  it  will  not  exceed  30".     So  that  P's  time  will  be  3"  2r. 

Finally^  suppose  instead  of  L  and  P  coming  down  from  ahead 
they  came  up  in  ^'s  wake.  The  time  for  L  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  9"  29*,  and  for  P  about  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
always  a  disadvantage,  for  this  reason,  to  approach  your  enemy  from  a 
direction  on  her  quarter. 

We  have  now,  in  a  certain  way,  given  a  few  theoretical  examples 
concerning  attacks  by  torpedo-boats  on  ships.  We  say  iheoreiioal^ 
because  the  ship  has  been  considered  either  as  anchored,  or  has  been 
confined  to  a  straight  course.  Neither  of  these  conditions  would 
govern  a  vessel  (except  in  the  case  of  a  squadron  moving  along  a 
channel  to  enter  and  capture  a  port),  still,  the  simple  calculations 
which  we  have  given  suggest  two  important  remarks : 

1st.  In  the  2d  case  of  Figs.  14  and  16,  the  time  during  which  a  spar 
torpedo-boat  remains  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fire  only  exceeds  by  about 
a  sixth  the  time  passed  in  an  analogous  situation  by  an  auto-mobile  tor- 
pedo-boat, and  in  the  case  given  in  Fig.  16,  this  time  is  even  a  little 
shorter  for  the  spar  torpedo-boat  than  for  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat. 

2d.  A  torpedo-boat,  of  whatever  description,  does  not  gain  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  time  by  coming  down  from  ahead  on  the  enemy 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  15)  over  an  attack  made  on  the  enemy  by  coming 
up  at  right  angles  to  the  enemy's  course  (as  shown  in  Fig.  14).  More 
than  this,  the  manoeuvre  in  Fig.  15  is  more  delicate,  and  there  are 
fewer  chances  of  the  attack  being  successful.  It  obliges  the  torpedo- 
boat  which  undertakes  it  to  remain  a  comparatively  long  time  under 
fire  at  short  range,  if  having  missed  exploding  his  torpedo  effectively, 
he  wishes  to  try  it  again.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  a 
torpedo-boat  lying  off  the  bow  of  a  vessel  steaming  ahead  to  attack 
her  on  the  bow  at  right,  angles  to  her  course  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  since 
it  can  at  any  moment  change  the  direction  of  its  head  so  as  to  engage 
the  enemy  by  steering  for  her  on  the  shortest  line  connecting  them. 

It  is  evident  that  in  daylight,  the  attack  by  one  or  more  torpedo- 
boats  on  a  ship  under  way  and  free  in  her  movements  will,  in  practice, 
not  be  governed  by  the  conditions  we  have  discussed,  but  at  night  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  might  easily  exist  Now,  how  will  a  vessel  free 
in  its  motions  act?  She  will  certainly  try  to  avoid  being  put  in  a  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  14,  therefore  she  will  either  try  and  run  over  the 
attacking  boats,  and  sink  them  with  her  ram  and  machine-gun  fire,  or 
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she  will  ran  away.  We  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  eases  this  last 
manoeuvre  will  be  the  one  executed.  We  have  seen  that  this  condition 
of  affairs  puts  ordinarily  a  chasing  torpedo-boat  under  the  vessel's  fire 
for  ten  minutes  or  longer ;  something  hardly  to  be  thought  of^  so  far 
as  considering  this  a  proper  manoeuvre  for  the  torpedo-boat  during  the 
daytime.  However,  during  the  night,  even  with  electric  lights,  we 
know  that  the  torpedo-boat  could  with  profit  chase  a  flying  enemy. 
But  under  these  circumstances  the  spar-torpedo  is  a  better  weapon  than 
is  the  auto-mobile  torpedo,  since  the  aim  with  the  last  would  be  inaccu- 
rate ;  and  furthermore  the  former  would  have  the  advantage  of  gain- 
ing 20  seconds  or  more  on  the  latter,  for  the  reason  that  the  auto- 
mobile torpedo-boat  would  have  to  head  for  the  enemy  at  a  point  right 
abeam  of  her,  and  100  metres  off,  in  order  to  fire  her  torpedo  with  a 
chance  of  success.  It  may  be  though  that  this  seeming  disadvantage  for 
the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  is  offset  by  the  danger  that  the  spar  torpedo- 
boat  runs  by  having  to  absolutely  touch  the  enemy,  thereby  encounter- 
ing heavier  fire,  and  perhaps  a  counter  torpedo  and  hand  grenades. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  consider  a  ship  menaced  by  two  auto-mobile 
torpedo-boats  (see  Fig.  16),  L  and  X',  and  by  two  spar  torpedo-boats, 

Bio.  16. 


Pand  P'.     The  first  mentioned  are  obliged  to  run  past  iVto  attack, 
one  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  other  on  the  port  side,  leaving 
between  them  a  space  of  500  metres ;  at  this  distance,  in  night-time. 
Vol.  I.— No.  U  8 
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they  will  not  be  able  to  attack  simuItaDeously,  as  thej  ought^  since  thej 
could  not  see  one  another ;  for  instance^  the  starboard  one  might  run 
beyond  her  consort  and  may  be  at  Lj  the  desired  spot,  while  the  other 
only  gets  to  L'.  At  this  moment  the  ship  Ny  whose  turning  radius  is 
260  metres,  would  only  have  to  change  course  8  points  to  starboard  to 
make  the  attack  miscarry.  The  two  spar  torpedo-boats  P  and  P'  can, 
on  the  contrary,  act  together,  as  they  can  keep  near  enough  together  to 
see  each  other.  Should  N  turn  ifl  any  direction,  they  can  do  the  same. 
Should  the  two  auto-mobile  torpedo-boats  both  attack  on  the  same  side, 
N  can  always  keep  away  from  them  by  turning,  and  can  extend  the 
time  of  their  being  under  fire  long  enough  to  destroy  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  circumstances  which  present  them- 
selves, where  an  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat,  whether  crowned  with  success 
or  not,  offers  so  many  chances  of  impunity  from  punishment  by  machine- 
gun  fire,  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  to  attack  and  profit  thereby. 
During  a  sombre  night  she  could,  for  instance,  steal  upon  a  vessel  within 
200  metres,  no  matter  if  the  enemy  was  furnished  with  electric  search 
lights,  and  discharge  her  two  torpedoes,  and  draw  off  without  being  seen. 

Although  single  vessels  will  not  follow  certain  courses  such  as  we 
have  supposed  iVto  do  in  Figs.  14  and  15,  still,  when  we  commence 
to  look  into  the  movements  of  a  combination  of  vessels  formed  in  file 
(line  ahead)  to  force  a  passage  we  encounter  a  state  of  affairs  resembling 
for  each  vessel  the  one  we  have  laid  down  in  the  diagrams  referred  to. 
In  effect,  each  ship  must  follow  her  leader  to  prevent  breaking  up  the 
formation  or  to  escape  dangers,  generally  a  narrow  channel  filled  with 
natural  or  artificial  obstacles. 

If  possible,  torpedo-boats  in  attacking  squadrons  trying  to  enter  a 
harbor  should  unquestionably  take  advantage  of  ambuscades^  natural 
or  otherwise,  and  should  endeavor  to  appear  and  discharge  their  tor- 
pedoes on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  enemy^s  course. 

Now,  for  such  a  manoeuvre  which  is  best,  an  auto-mobile  torpedo- 
boat  or  a  spar  torpedo-boat?  Let  us  seel  The  time  that  the  last 
mentioned  will  continue  under  the  fire  of  a  single  ship  steaming  ahead 
maintaining  its  course,  we  have  already  said)  only  exceeds  by  onensixth 
the  time  applicable  to  an  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, but  we  will  see  that  a  spar  torpedo-boat  when  it  encounters 
a  squ^ron  has  its  proportion  of  danger  made  much  greater  than  that 
which  obtains  to  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  our  opinion  a  squadron  will  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  into  a 
harbor  for  instance,  formed  either  in  fie  (line  ahead  or  single  column), 
or  one  of  its  derivatives. 
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Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  squadron  entering  formed  in  dofubU 

file  (two  lines  ahead  or  double  column).  Distances,  one  cable ;  intervals, 

two  cables;  speed,  10  knots  (see  Fig.  17).     A  spar  torpedo-boat  (P) 
coming  down  from  forward  of  the 
beam   of  the  leading  ship  of   the 

enemy  {E)  manoeuvres  to  explode  jf^^            %           .^^^^"'^^ 

his  torpedo  against  the  broadside  of  ()  ♦           J^tf^*"^^^^    '^^K 


I 


N'.     It  will  take  him  longer  to  dis-      w  rf^' 
engage  himself  from  his  opponent,         ^T  y 

since  the  vessels  iV,"  iVi,  and  JVi,        .(jN,   J^^ 
etc.,  will  prevent  him  from  circling.      uNMC* 

Now,  less  than  40?  suffices  JV"  to      ] 
come  200  metres  and  come  to  the     /Jn.       N" 
rescue  of  her  consort,  N^.     There- 
fore iV  can  turn  slightly  to  star- 
board, and  not  only  add  her  fire  to  JV's,  to  disable  P,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability she  could  run  P  down. 

If  P,  on  the  contrary,  has  failed  to  explode  his  torpedo,  and  passes 
astern  of  N^  in  hopes  of  picking  up  N^  for  example,  he  would  find 
himself  between  two  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  fire  which  he  could 
not  stand.  An  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat,  however,  could  advance  to 
within  200  metres  of  the  passing  squadron,  discharge  its  two  torpedoes, 
and  withdraw,  either  on  the  arc  X,  X^  or  by  working  its  head  in  the 
other  direction.  Besides  this,  if  the  torpedo  is  arranged  to  660  metres, 
it  is  possible  that  missing  a  vessel  in  the  right  column  it  might  pick  up 
a  victim  in  the  left  one. 

We  here  see  that  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat  has  a  certain  ad- 
vantage over  a  spar  torpedo-boat,  but  in  an  action  such  as  we  have 
pictured  we  think  the  spar  torpedo-boat  has  a  part  to  play,  and  that 
therefore  she  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  economy  of  the  defense. 

In  the  condition  of  afiairs  of  an  enemy's  squadron  entering  a  harbor 
and  being  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  defending  the  place,  should  the 
action  bc^some  a  miUe  the  spar  torpedo-boat  would  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat,  as  the  latter  would  be  afraid 
to  use  her  torpedoes  when  an  enemy  missed  might  mean  a  friend 
destroyed. 

IX. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  recapitulate  as  succinctly  as  possible  the 
conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  in  this  paper. 

As  far  as  fighting-ships  are  concerned,  we  believe : 

1.  The  uncertainty  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  auto-mobile  tor« 
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pedo^  added  to  the  small  number  that  a  vessel  carries,  makes  it  neces- 
sary, when  used  against  a  vessel  under  way,  that  it  be  fired  at  short 
range,  within  the  limits  of  50  metres  and  200  metres. 

2.  Divergent  torpedoes,  notwithstanding  the  element  of  uncertainty 
attending  their  use,  are  able  to  render,  in  a  defensive  capacity,  great 
service  to  vessels  menaced  by  the  rams  of  the  enemy. 

^  3.  On  vessels  principally  destined  to  fight  as  rams  in  combats  with 
single  ships,  tubes  for  auto-mobile  torpedoes,  which  tubes  are  capable 
of  being  trained,  are  better  installed  when  on  the  bows  and  quarters 
than  they  are  when  placed  in  broadside. 

4.  Divergent  torpedoes  cannot  be  used  with  any  advantage  on  board 
of  vessels  having  twin-screws  or  other  means  of  changing  direction 
quickly. 

5.  On  board  of  large  cruisers,  which  are  not  armored,  where  the  gun 
is  the  principal  weapon,  and  where  the  turning-circle  is  lai^,  discharge- 
tubes  should  be  placed  in  broadside  as  well  as  on  the  bows  and  on  the 
quarters. 

6.  On  board  of  these  same  vessels,  divergent  torpedoes  could  be 
easily  and  efiectively  used,  especially  against  an  antagonist  whose 
weapon  is  the  ram,  and  whose  turning  facility  is  great. 

7.  In  a  contest  between  unarmored  cruisers  having  good  artillery 
and  turning  power,  broadside  tubes  increase  in  importance,  while  diver- 
gent torpedoes  grow,  at  the  same  time,  less  useful. 

8.  In  cruisers  whose  size  is  such  that  room  cannot  be  spared  inside 
for  installation  of  the  discharge-tubes  either  on  the  bows,  broadsides,  or 
quarters,  the  tubes  should  be  placed  in  the  bow  near  the  stem  rigidly 
in  the  keel-line,  in  the  same  manner  as  torpedo-boats  are  fitted. 

9.  In  a  running  fight,  either  in  chase  or  in  retreat,  the  bow  and 
quarter-tubes  are  of  the  most  use. 

10.  In  ships  intended  for  the  line-of-battle  and  to  fight  in  squadron, 
the  broadside  installation  is  probably  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency. 

11.  In  a  miUe,  auto-mobile  torpedoes  are  as  dangerous  to  friend  as 
to  foe,  and  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

12.  Under  the  same  circumstances  divergent  torpedoes  may  be  of 
great  service,  but  always  as  defensive  weapons  against  the  enemy^s 
rams. 

13.  The  use  of  auto-mobile  torpedoes  does  not  seem  to  have  modi- 
fied the  tactics  of  combats  on  the  open  sea  in  any  way,  except  in  some 
special  cases,  as  for  instance,  fighting  in  chase  or  in  retreat. 

As  regards  the  use  of  torpedoes  in  torpedo-boats,  we  will  first  con- 
sid^  them  as  making  an  attack  against  an  anchored  vessel. 
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1.  In  an  attack,  the  time  daring  which  a  spar  torpedo-boat  will 
remain  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  will  be  greater,  in  daytime,  within 
limits  varying  at  a  maximum  between  one-third  and  one-seventh ;  in 
night,  within  probably  a  greater  proportion  than  that  passed  in  a 
similar  situation  by  an  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat ;  but  the  resulting  in- 
crease of  danger,  even  though  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  that 
the  enemy  shall  be  approached  near  enough  to  touch  him,  will  not  be 
so  great  as  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  an  attack  with  spar-torpedoes 
when  the  surroundings  are  otherwise  favorable  to  this  class  of  opera- 
tions. 

2.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  spar  torpedo-boats  of  great  speed  should 
be  provided  with  two  spars,  one  having  a  torpedo  on  it  to  blow  up  the 
obstructions  surrounding  the  enemy,  and  the  other  torpedo  to  explode 
against  this  latter. 

3.  Auto-mobile  torpedoes  are  best  used  on  a  night  relatively  clear 
and  without  fog,  with  a  calm  sea,  when  there  are  weak  currents  or  none 
at  all,  and  when  the  enemy  is  defended  with  obstacles  of  less  resistance 
than  metallic  nets. 

4.  Spar-torpedoes  are,  on  the  contrary,  best  used  on  a  dark  night, 
and  with  the  water  a  little  rough,  in  the  midst  of  strong  currents,  and 
against  vessels  strongly  defended  with  obstacles. 

5.  Gun-vessels  and  tenders,  fitted  with  spar-torpedoes,  can  be  ac- 
ceptably used  under  the  conditions  of  paragraph  4.  They  should  be 
accompanied  by  steam  launches. 

In  regard  to  attacking  vessels  under  way  : 

1.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  time  that  an  auto- 
mobile torpedo-boat  and  the  time  that  a  spar  torpedo-boat  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire. 

2.  The  attack  should  be  made  if  possible  on  a  course  cutting  the 
enemy's  course  at  right  angles.  Therefore  the  boats  must  come  downr 
from  a  position  forward  of  the  enemy's  beam. 

3.  An  attack  in  daytime,  made  by  torpedo-boats  on  a  ship  or  ships 
.  under  way,  having  good  speed  and  not  confined  to  a  certain  course,  is 

hardly  to  be  contemplated,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

4.  To  attack  a  vessel  at  night,  free  in  its  movements,  it  is  better  to  use 
a  spar  torpedo-boat  than  it  is  to  employ  an  auto-mobile  torpedo-boat.  ■ 

6.  For  an  attack,  either  in  daytime  or  night-time,  against  a  squad- 
ron which  attempts  to  force  a  passage,  auto-mobile  torpedo-boats  arci 
greatly  preferable  to  spar  torpedo-boats. 

6.  Finally,  these  last  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  former  in 
any  m^Ue  where  an  enemy's  squadron  is  opposed  by  one  of  your  own. . 
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OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

LoiTDOir,  I>M6Bb«r  3, 18M. 

Ih  thifl,  my  opening  letter  to  the  new  quarterly  eoleotio  that  i>  to  be  lannobed  the  first 
day  of  the  New  Year,  on  what  I  sincerely  trust  may  prore  to  be  a  most  suooessftil  career,  I 
eannot  do  better  than  accord  the  premier  consideration  to  the  topic  that  has  created  an  un- 
paralleled state  of  excitement  in  naval  circles,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  while  engaging  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  interested  in  England's  greatness.  I  refer  here  to  the  startling 
rerelations  recently  adduced  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  British  nayy. 

For  some  time  past  comparisons  hare  been  instituted  between  the  Bnglieh  and  French 
navies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  former,  mainly  by  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Sir  Thomas 
Bymonds,  who  has  scarcely  allowed  a  week  to  pass  without  inditing  a  letter  to  the  press  on 
this  subject,  in  which  work  he  has  been  ably  supported  by  other  eminent  naval  officers  and  by 
the  press  generally ;  but  it  has  remained  for  the  Pall  Mall  Oanette,  in  a  now  world-renowned 
article  entitled  "  The  Truth  about  the  Navy,"  to  forge  these  separate  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  brought  forward  to  prove  the  loss  of  England's  naval  supremacy  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass.  The  story  therein  related  presents  a  sad  picture  of  neglect,  and  taken  as  a  whole 
is  apparently  incontestable,  as  no  authoritative  denial  of  the  numerpus  charges  has  been  yet 
vouchsafed. 

That  the  situation  of  naval  affairs  is  considered  most  serious  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  which  is  in  some  measure  semi- 
official, convened  on  Wednesday  last  a  special  meeting  of  naval  officers,  and  expects  to  discuss 
a  paper  which,  at  their  request,  had  been  prepared  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.  (late  chief  con- 
structor of  the  navy),  and  one  of  the  leading  naval  architects  of  the  day,  on  a  text  that  reads 
as  follows : 

What  are  the  most  urgent  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  increase  Her  Migesty's  navy  ? 

The  lecture  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  meeting  of  representative  naval  men,  and  the 
consensus  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  naval  strength  of  England  has  been  allowed  to  sink  below  par,  and 
that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  needed  to  enable  her  to  recover  her  position  as  the  leading 
naval  power,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  to  the  British  empire  absolute  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  have  not  entered  into  any  report  of  this  lecture,  because  it  has  in  a  most  unprecedented 
manner  been  published  in  detail  in  most  of  the  London  naval  papers,  and  because  I  feel  sure 
our  naval  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond  will  have  followed  every  step  in  this  great 
question  with  their  accustomed  interest  and  acumen. 

Last  night  was  enacted  the  final  act  for  the  present  in  this  naval  drama,  when  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord  Northbroke)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  T.  Brassey)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  submitted  the  views 
of  the  government  as  to  the  condition  of  the  navy,  and,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  though 
not  admitting  the  alleged  inefficiency,  yet  they  proposed  an  extra  expenditure  of  some  three 
millions  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  building  new  and  improved  ships  of  different  types  and 
torpedo-boats,  but  which  sum  is  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  this  is  the  feeble 
result  of  the  late  agitation. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  matter  will  be  allowed  to  rest  here,  though  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  arouse  the  country  from  the  apathetic  indifference  usually  displayed  in 
all  naval  discussions,  and  oblige  the  public  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  "  Truth  about  the 
Navy,"  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

What  are  the  causes  that  have  so  suddenly  induced  the  government  to  concur  in  voting  a 
large  additional  expenditure  to  the  ordinary  naval  estimates,  is  the  question  that  will  occur 
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to  the  B.ritiBh  taxpayer  on  learning  the  resnlts  of  the  debate  last  night;  and  if  now  neooBBary, 
why  not,  he  may  well  ask,  last  spring,  when  the  annual  vote  for  the  nary  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  aocepted  as  being  then  suffioient. 

The  present  condition  of  naval  affoirs  in  Europe  can  hardly  be  defined  as  indicating  any 
greater  probability  of  war  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  ten  years. 

France  is  certainly  approaching  the  period  when  the  programme  of  naval  constmetion 
she  set  herself  to  perform  in  1872  will  be  finished,  bnt  it  seems  from  reliable  sources  that 
France  is  of  late  inclined  to  relax  rather  than  increase  her  efforts  in  this  direction,  though 
I  confess  grefbt  uncertainty  exists  everywhere  as  to  what  she  has  actually  done  and  intends 
doing,  no  two  persons  agreeing  in  their  accounts  of  the  actual  and  probable  strength  of  the 
French  navy  now  and  in  the  immediate  future.  Italy  is  still  at  work  endeavoring  to  form 
a  powerful  navy,  but  powerful  not  in  the  numerical  sense,  but  in  the  power  of  individual 
ships.  Russia  has  recently  determined  to  add  to  the  strength  of  her  ironclad  fieet,  but  it 
will  require  many  years  before  she  can  possess  even  a  second-rate  navy,  while  Germany  and 
Austria  seem  to  confine  their  efforts  principally  in  the  direction  of  small  ships  and  torpedo- 
boat  flotillas. 

Against  these  continental  doings,  England  can  show  a  fairly  steady  increase  of  her  navy 
generally,  excepting  in  regard  to  torpedo-boats ;  but  then  England  it  is  declared  must  not  be 
content  with  an  equal  or  bare  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  and  class,  in  comparison  with 
any  other  naval  power,  but  must  aim  to  secure  a  preponderance  in  her  favor  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  three  to  two  of  every  type  of  vessel  which  together  constitute  a  navy,  and  there- 
fore those  who  have  organised  the  present  agitation  urge  the  necessity  of  her  doing  more 
than  merely  keeping  pace  with  other  countries  in  a  style  commensurate  with  her  greater 
interests,  her  greater  naval  duties. 

^  Further,  one  can  hardly  be  termed  an  alarmist  who,  looking  at  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  in  Egypt,  China,  and  Madagascar,  views  the  possibility  of  one  or  other  of  these  delicate 
operations  leading  at  any  moment  to  a  crisis  ending  in  war. 

In  fact,  it  is  thought  that  the  alleged  unprepared  state  of  the  British  navy  has  been,  in 
some  measure,  the  cause  of  the  present  vacillating  policy  of  England  in  Egypt,  where  a  more 
determined  line  of  action,  so  urgently  desired,  might  bring  on  a  rupture  of  peace,  unless  it 
were  supported  by  an  overwhelming  naval  superiority. 

These  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  currents  which  have  lately  caused  the  agitated  flow  of 
opinion  forcing  the  immediate  and  decided  increase  in  England's  flrst  line  of  defense. 

The  expedition  to  Khartoum  is  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as  can  well  be  expected  in  the 
face  of  the  extreme  difficulties  of  transport  on  the  rapidly-falling  waters  of  the  Nile,  with  its 
continual  succession  of  more  or  less  dangerous  cataracts. 

The  first  boats  with  troops  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  third  cataract,  which  is  met  with 
at  Hainek,  a  place  some  two  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  Wady  Haifa,  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Khartoum,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  troops  will  have  reached  the 
latter  place  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  Guards  Camel  Corps  are  still  farther  on  their  road,  having 
reached  a  place  called  Handak,  and  joined  the  mounted  infantry  already  there.  I  will  men- 
tion here  a  curious  feature  of  this  expedition,  which  is,  that  General  Lord  Wolseley  has  offered 
a  prise  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  battalion  which  makes  the  quickest  passage  from  Sarras 
to  Debbch  (three  hundred  and  two  miles),  and  has  further  declared  his  intention  of  according 
to  it  the  place  of  honor,  if  circumstances  permit,  in  the  final  advance  on  -Khartoum. 

The  Camel  Corps  are  reported  to  have  become  very  efficient  in  the  management  of  their 
strange  beasts,  and  though  they  make  a  somewhat  curious  appearance,  this  mounted  corps 
will,  it  is  expected,  prove  of  considerable  utility  for  scouting  purposes. 

The  policy  of  delay  and  procrastination  characteristic  of  the  government  in  their  actions 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  business,  may  be  adjudged  to  have  caused  much  of  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  met  with  so  far  in  the  transport  of  the  eight  thousand  troops  and  their 
<M>mmissariat  up  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  great  loss  of  time  by  reason  of  their  not  permitting 
Lord  Wolseley  to  carry  out  his  original  well-conceived  plan  of  purchasing  twenty  of  the  Tar- 
row  type  of  stern-wheelers,  instead  of  which  for  some  inexplicable  reason  an  increased  number 
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of  the  now  welUknown  Nile  rowing-boats  were  ordered  in  their  Btead,  which  boats  have  oaased 
an  endless  amount  of  fatigue  and  trouble  in  tugging  and  hauling  them  up  this  river  and  over 
the  oataracts.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  after  the  expedition  had  started,  two  of  these 
stern-wheelers  were  ordered  from  Messrs.  Yarrow  St  Go.  One  was  at  the  time  actually  readj 
for  delivery  to  a  private  firm,  and  was  sent  off  at  once  to  Alexandria,  from  which  place  it  has 
been  successfully  carried  overland  to  Shendy,  where  from  latest  advices  I  learn  it  has  just  been 
launched :  the  second  vessel  was  laid  down  and  completed  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  sev- 
enteen days,  and  was  launched  on  the  Nile  at  Alexandria  within  six  weeks  from  being  or- 
dered, and  the  promptness  of  this  work  is  all  the  more  commendable  as  the  vessel  had  to  be 
packed  in  hundreds  of  separate  parts,  and  put  together  on  arrival  at  its  destination. 

On  the  advice  of  four  American  captains  specially  versed  in  the  management  of  light* 
draught  steamers  on  rivers  similar  to  the  Nile  in  respect  to  its  fierce  current  and  rapids,  whose 
services  were  engaged  by  the  government  for  these  stem-wheelers,  it  was  decided  to  steam 
this  second  Yarrow  vessel  the  whole  way  from  Alexandria,  as  these  captains  reported  that  the 
Nile  in  their  opinion  did  not  present  any  insuperable  difBculties  to  the  ascent  of  such  a  craft. 

After  interminable  delays  this  Yarrow  stem-wheeler  has  left  Alexandria  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Assousan,  passing  easily  the  cataract  at  that  place;  the  passage  from  Cairo,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  being  the  quickest  on  record,  though  she  was  towing  two  boats  having  a 
load  of  thirty  tons. 

The  Yarrow  stem-wheelers  are  well  known  on  the  rivers  in  Brasil,  and  have  always  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  mention  this  because  it  has  been  reported  that  they  had  not  given 
very  great  satisfaction  to  the  English  officials  in  Egypt,  apropos  of  which  I  will  relate  the 
story  of  the  trial  of  the  Yarrow  stem-wheeler  at  Alexandria,  premising  it  with  the  information 
that  this  vessel,  when  properly  loaded,  draws  only  some  thirteen  inches  of  water,  and  is  capable 
of  steaming  thirteen  miles  per  hour;  while  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to  she  was  loaded  to  exces% 
and  then  at  the  last  moment  the  general  officer  for  whose  satisfaction  the  trial  was  made  came 
on  board  accompanied  by  a  hundred  guests,  thus  destroying  the  special  attributes  of  this  type 
of  vessel,  namely,  extreme  lightness  of  draught  and  considerable  speed. 

The  latest  news  from  Khartoum  is  to  the  effect  that  General  Gordon  is  much  straitened 
for  provisions,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  wonderful  soldier  will  be  enabled  to  hold  out  until 
Lord  Wolseley's  arrival,  which  should  come  to  pass  at  the  end  of  this  month, -though  to  effect 
this  the  most  strenuous  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  by  one  and  all  forming  the  expedition. 
The  Mahdi,  it  is  said,  is  now  at  Marquiat,  on  the  direct  Ambukol  and  Khartoum  route,  and 
rumor  reports  that  he  is  making  constant  attempts  to  capture  the  burderman  earth-works. 
The  latest  telegraphic  news,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Mahdi  is  dead,  and  that  his 
followers  are  rapidly  dying  off. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  General  Gordon,  which  is  so  apropos  of  him  that  I  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth,  which  is  that  the  Mahdi  sent  a  message  to  the  general  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
await  the  drying  up  of  the  Nile  before  making  his  grand  assault  on  Khartoum,  to  which  the 
general  laconically  replied,  **  If  you  are  the  great  prophet  you  proclaim  yourself  to  be,  then 
prove  your  power  by  drying  up  the  Nile  now,  and  I  will  open  the  gates  to  you." 

Suakim  is  still  the  scene  of  daily  attacks,  but  resists  all  Osman  Digna's  strenuous  efforts 
to  capture  it. 

The  expedition  to  Beohuanaland  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  has 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  but  from  the  intelligence  lately  received  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
difficulties  with  the  Boers  have  been  practically  settled,  though,  as  the  government  are  not 
quite  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Cape  authorities  as  to  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the 
presence  of  Sir  C.  Warren,  supported  by  an  armed  force,  may  yet  be  requisite  to  finally 
arrange  matters. 

The  colonisation  rage  still  continues,  and  every  day  one  hears  of  the  annexation  of  some 
fresh  bits  of  territory  or  occupation  of  some  new  ports  by  one  or  other  of  the  powers.  Ger- 
many has  recently  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  the  territory  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Africa  comprised  between  the  Orange  River  and  18°  south  latitude,  and  twenty  miles 
inland,  with  the  exception  of  Walfisch  Bay  and  the  surrounding  British  territory,  and  she  has 
created  a  German  settlement  at  the  coast  port  of  Angra  Requena,  27°  south  latitude.    Italy 
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iatends  to  oeeapj  Zoollay  on  the  Abjsflinifln  coast  line,  where  she  already  holds  the  ports  of 
Hassonah  and  Zeila,  the  former  between  15°  and  10^  and  the  latter  11°  and  12°  north  latitude. 
Then  the  Berlin  Oonference  is  briefly  engaged  in  arranging  the  proper  disposition  of  territory 
on  the  west  ooast  and  interior  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  control  over  the  great  Niger 
and  Congo  Riyers.  England  has  also  within  the  last  few  weeks  proclaimed  her  protectorate 
of  New  Gainea,  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  high  commissioner,  General  Sir  E.  Scratoh- 
1^,  R.E.O.M.G.,  who  has  already  left  for  his  post.  France  is  likewise  oconpied  with  the 
oonqaest  of  Tonqoin,  and  annexation  of  Formosa  in  China,  in  addition  to  her  operations 
in  Madagascar. 

The  French  war  of  reprisals  in  China  is  at  a  standstill  for  the  moment,  as  it  has  been 
decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  both  in  Tonqoin  and  at  Formosa,  before  pro* 
eeeding  to  prosecate  farther  operations.  In  the  mean  time  the  Chinese  have  taken  fresh 
eonrage  from  this  enforced  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  are  appar- 
ently determined  to  pursue  a  vigorous  policy.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  been  generally 
saecessful  in  their  recent  raids  on  the  French  advanced  posts  in  Tonquin,  and  to  have  sunk  a 
French  gunboat  and  two  launches.  I  also  learn  that  the  Chinese  have  at  last  organised  a 
fleet  of  twelve  war-ships  for  the  relief  of  Formosa ;  this  squadron  is  composed  of  ships  taken 
from  the  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  fleets,  and  will  be,  therefore,  a  fairly  powerful  one ;  and  as 
it  is  said  that  several  German  naval  officers  are  on  board  the  squadron,  though  it  is  actually 
under  the  command  of  a  Chinese  admiral,  it  may  be  that  this  squadron  will  cause  Admiral 
Courbet  considerable  trouble,  and  may  even  prove  successful  in  raising  the  blockade.  The 
fighting  eflicienoy  of  each  of  the  Chinese  ships  is  comparatively  great,  but  of  the  pertonnel  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

The  French  naval  operations  at  Fooohow,  Tamsin,  and  Eeelung,  present  a  curious  admix- 
ture of  pluck  and  cunning,  especially  in  the  first  case,  where  by  a  rtue  de  guerrS  Admiral 
Courbet  succeeded  in  vitiating  the  Chinese  defensive  measures  at  that  port,  by  getting  as  it 
may  be  said  behind  the  scenes  before  t^e  curtain  is  drawn  up  at  the  commencement  of  the 
performance. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  statement 'as  to  submarine  mines  being  laid  at  Tamsin  by  the 
Chinese  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  Chinese  have  certainly  spent  large  sums  of  monfy  in 
purchasing  all  kinds  of  torpedoes,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  organise  a  plan  of  harbor 
torpedo  defense,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three  principal  ports,  no  submarine 
mines  have  ever  been  laid  down,  and  at  those  places  only  for  experimental  purposes ;  in  fact, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  torpedo  warfare  of  the  Chinese 
is  absolutely  nil,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  French  will  experience  much  trouble  in  clearing 
any  harbor  in  which  the  Chinese  themselves  have  placed  submarine  mines. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  paragraph  which  appeared  lately  in  one  of  the  service 
pikers  here,  in  reference  to  the  submarine  boat  constructed  at  Messrs.  Palenkrantz's  works  at 
Stockholm,  is  entirely  incorrect,  for  no  such  vessel  has  been  supplied  to  the  French,  nor  has  one 
been  ordered  by  the  Italians.  The  submarine  boat  alluded  to  still  remains  at  Gothenburg 
awaiting  completion,  where  she  was  successfully  steamed  to  from  Stockholm  last  year,  though 
experiencing  some  heavy  weather  on  her  voyage.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  gentleman 
under  whose  supervision  she  was  built,  and  who  has  made  several  experiments  with  her  both 
in  manoeuvring  above  and  beneath  the  surface,  that  she  has  realised  all  his  expectations  in 
regard  to  safety  and  handiness,  while  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  the  crew  in  working 
her  when  fully  submerged  by  reason  of  too  great  heat,  or  want  of  oxygen. 

If  the  employment  of  submarine  boats  be  ever  admitted,  then  I  believe  the  method  (side 
■erews)  by  which  this  vessel  is  submerged  to  be  the  only  feasible  one  consistent  with  safety, 
•s  the  actual  buoyancy  of  the  boat  is  not  destroyed  in  submergency,  but  only  overcome  by  the 
•etion  of  these  side  screws,  so  that  any  failure  of  the  machinery  working  these  screws  would 
but  cause  the  boat  to  regain  the  surfaoe.  This  mode  of  submarine  warfare  does  not,  however, 
yet  appear  to  be  appreciated  by  naval  officers  generally. 

The  rifle  question  still  occupies  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  military  authorities 
both  here  and  on  the  continent,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  reduction  of  calibre,  and  I 
team  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  Enfield  Martini  rifle  (4-inch  calibre,  1560  M.  V.),  of  which 
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two  tfaoasand  hare  bMn  serred  oat  to  Tariou  re^mentf  for  trial,  has  not  yot  bMn  finally 
decided  upon,  it  being  in  contemplation  to  Btill  ftirther  rednoe  the  aiie  of  the  bore  to  sona- 
thing  between  that  and  the  7i  mm.  (.205  inch)  ealibre  now  being  tried  on  the  continent  by 
Beveral  of  the  military  poweni.  The  object  of  thus  reducing  the  calibre  of  the  fntore  rifle 
\b  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  high  a  mnssle  Telocity  as  is  possible  in  conformity  with 
the  other  necessary  qualities  of  such  a  weapon,  by  which  a  much  flatter  trajectory  and  con- 
sequently increased  point-blank  range  is  secured.  For  instance^  a  rifle  having  a  calibre  of  .8T 
inch  has  given  a  musile  velocity  of  some  eighteen  hundred  feet,  which  means  a  point-blank 
range  of  five  hundred  yards.  By  this  means  the  fullest  advantages  would  be  secured  to  the 
rapid-firing  magasine-rifie  and  small-bore  machine-gun,  as  the  sights  need  not  be  raised  or 
the  weapon  laid  except  for  direction  for  any  range  up  to  five  hundred  yards ;  and  though 
the  actual  killing  power  of  this  kind  of  rifle  would  not  possibly  be  so  great,  yet  it  is  really 
more  advantageous  to  wound  than  to  kill  the  enemy.  The  smaller  bore  rifie  cartridge  would 
also  be  somewhat  lighter  than  the  present  one,  which  is  an  obvious  advantage. 

In  respect  to  magaiine-rifies  considerable  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  their 
adoption,  though  doubtless  as  soon  as  a  really  effective  one  is  brought  out  the  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  this  rifle  will  be  cleared  away ;  and  once  adopted  by  either  of  the 
principal  military  powers  in  Europe,  its  universal  employment  will  speedily  follow. 

The  rifle-calibre  machine-gun  is  also  slowly  but  surely  making  its  way  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  military  men,  and  time  alone  is  needed  to  see  this  weapon  accorded  its  place  in  the 
army.  In  India,  for  instance,  some  very  exhaustive  and  practical  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  this  year  by  the  military  authorities  at  Bangalore  and  Poonah,  in  which  various  kinds  of 
small-bore  machine-guns  have  been  pitted  against  bodies  of  infantiy  soldiers  and  batteries  of 
mounted  guns.  The  reports  of  these  trials  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
a  ritumi  of  them  in  my  next  letter. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  at  Belgrade  a  Nordenfelt  five- barrel  rifie-calibre  gun  was  tried 
in  the  presence  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Servia,  with  a  company  of  infantry  soldiers,  and, 
as  being  the  latest  military  experiments  in  this  direction,  I  think  the  results  will  be  of  sufll- 
cient  interest  to  permit  me  to  record  them  here. 

The  machine-gun  was  first  tried  for  rapidity,  with  the  result  that  one  hundred  shots  were 
discharged  in  eleven  seconds,  and  then  for  accuracy,  against  a  ten-inch  square  target,  placed 
at  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  yards  distance.  Fifty  shots  were  fired,  with  thirty  hits, 
equivalent  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  hits.  The  gun  was  then  pitted  against  fifty  infantry  soldiers 
armed  with  an  improved  Mauser  rifle,  the  men  standing  in  single  line,  and,  together  with  the 
gun,  placed  at  five  hundred  metres  (five  hundred  and  forty-seven  yards)  distance  from  a 
three-metre  (ten  inches)  square  target.  The  Nordenfelt  five-barrel  fired  four  hundred  shots 
in  fifty-six  seconds,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hits,  as  against  three  hundred  shots 
in  forty-eight  seconds,  with  forty  hits,  for  the  fifty  rifiemen.  Thus,  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
latter  would  have  fired  three  hundred  and  fifty  shots  in  the  same  time  of  fifty-six  seconds, 
with  forty-seven  hits;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  have  taken  ons  hundred  and/orty'tix  rifle- 
men, with  the  same  shooting  accuracy,  firing  one  thoutand  and  twenty  shots  in  this  time,  to 
have  secured  the  same  number  of  hits  (one  hundred  and  thirty-seven)  on  the  target  as  the 
small  Nordenfelt  gun.  It  seems  that  the  king,  not  being  pleased  with  the  shooting  of  his 
fifty  infiuitrymen,  ordered  them  to  try  again ;  but  the  result  was  not  quite  so  favorable  as  at 
the  first  attempt,  and  so  the  original  results  were  adopted  in  framing  the  official  report  of 
these  trials,  from  which  I  have  taken  my  figures. 

While  on  this  subject  of  machine-guns  I  will  mention  that  a  complete  series  of  trials  ara 
about  to  take  place  at  Portsmouth  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  certain  questions 
which  have  arisen  as  to  the  best  form  of  naval  mounting  for  the  Hotohkiss  and  Nordenfelt 
quick-firing  6-pounder  shell  guns,  of  which  a  considerable  number  have  been  ordered  for  the 
Bnglish  navy.  All  who  have  seen  these  pretty  but  deadly  weapons  concur  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  the  most  perfect  light  shell  gun  extant,  and  prophesy  a  great  future  for  them. 

The  power  of  these  weapons  will  be  understood  when  I  say  that  the  Nordenfelt  6-pounder 
fired  at  Portsmouth  a  short  time  since  pierced  a  three-inch  solid  steel  plate  at  three  hundred 
yards  range. 
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By  th«  way,  a  more  enphonioas  name  is  maoh  needed  for  these  gnns  to  replaoe  the  present 
Bommolatarsy  "quiok/'  or  "  rapid  firing"  shell-guns. 

I  note  that  the  Anstralian  Colonies  have  adopted  the  Nordenfelt  system  of  machine-gnn 
throaghoniy  inolnding  the  l^-inch  shell  gnn,  1-inoh  solid-shot  gnn,  and  rifle-oalibre  guns,  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  eolonial  authorities  in  respeet  to  the  machine-gun  question  is  most  remark- 
able ;  in  fkoty  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  military  and  naval  matters  they  appear  determined  to 
strike  out  a  distinct  line  of  their  own,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  war  material  of 
any  nature  unless  it  possesses  all  the  most  reoent  improrements. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  result  of  the  armor  experiments  at  Spesia,  in  October,  will  be  the 
adoption  of  the  Schneider  solid  steel  plates  for  the  new  Italian  ironclads ;  but  whether  this 
be  the  ease  or  not,  there  really  was  but  little  to  choose  between  the  Cam  well  (Wilson)  and 
Sefaneider  plates  on  this  occasion,  both  being  easily  perforated  and  broken  into  fine  pieces ; 
stin,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  experts  that  the  Camwell  plate  would  hare  proved  to  be  the 
most  difilcult  of  the  two  to  penetrate  if  both  had  been  supported  by  adjacent  plates,  as  would 
be  actually  the  case  when  forming  part  of  the  armor  of  a  ship,  barbette,  etc.,  on  account  of 
the  greater  degree  of  hardness  of  the  steel  in  that  plate.   - 

The  plates  were  each  18.7  inches  thick,  and  their  dimensions  were  ten  feet  by  eight  and 
a  half  feet.  The  new  breech-loading  Armstrong  17-inch  100-ton  and  a  Erupp  forged  steel 
projectile,  weighing  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  kilos.,  was  used.  The  targets  were  placed 
at  one  hundred  metres  distance  from  the  gun,  and  the  total  striking  energy  of  the  shot  was 
nearly  forty-five  thousand  foot-tons;  the  muiile  velocity,  with  a  charge  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one  pounds  of  Forsano  powder,  was  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  per 


The  introduction  of  these  steel  projectiles  has  thus  apparently  re-established  the  power  of 
the  gun  over  the  armor,  but  probably  the  advantage  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  for  any 
long  period  on  the  side  of  the  gun. 

In  Germany  a  change  has  lately  been  effected  in  the  equipment  of  the  cavalry,  as  it  has 
been  decided  to  attach  the  sword  to  the  saddle,  and  carry  the  carbine  on  the  shoulder,  thus 
reversing  the  ordinary  state  of  alfairs ;  and  though  not  at  first  sight  a  very  material  point,  it 
is  actually  of  considerable  importance  as  evidencing  the  tendency  to  treat  cavalry  more  and 
more  as  mounted  infantry. 

I  have  but  little  to  record  of  special  interest  in  the  torpedo  world,  but  expect  to  be  able 
to  furnish  some  important  matter  in  my  next. 

An  Austrian  (Petrousky)  has  invented  a  novel  kind  of  mechanical  submarine  mine, 
which  has  the  special  feature  of  automatically  moving  itself  at  a  previously  fixed  distance 
beneath  the  surface  in  any  unknown  depth  of  water  it  may  bo  dropped  in ;  this  invention  is 
eoBsidered  to  bo  exceptionally  advantageous  on  the  continent,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
these  mines  have  been  purchased  by  Austria,  Germany,  and  some  other  governments,  but  as 
it  has  not  been  patented  a  foncy  price  has  to  be  paid  for  the  right  of  using  it,  and  initiation 
into  the  secret  of  its  mechanism. 

A  patent  has,  I  find,  been  taken  out  here  for  a  similar  system  of  mine,  but  not  maintained, 
as  the  inventor  disbelieved  in  its  ever  being  seriously  required ;  and  the  advantages  of  an 
automatic  mooring  mine  do  not  seem  very  apparent  at  first  sight,  or  anyhow  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  an  increased  cost. 

The  important  question  of  controllable  locomotive  torpedoes  for  harbor  defense  is  shortly 
to  be  reopened  by  the  English,  as  an  improved  Brennan,  and  Lay-Haight,  as  well  as  a  new 
■electrical  torpedo  of  this  class,  are  being  prepared  with  a  view  to  competitive  experimental 
trials. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Brennan,  some  two  years  since,  brought  over  from  Australia  one  of 
his  small  torpedoes,  and  the  trials  with  it  so  satisfied  the  Royal  Engineer  torpedo  officers  that 
it  was  decided  to  build  an  improved  and  much  larger  one  under  the  personal  supervision 
■of  the  inventor,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  Mr.  Brennan's  services  were  secured 
by  a  retaining  annual  fee  of  two  thousand  pounds;  altogether,  this  improved  Brennan  has  so 
&r  cost  some  five  thousand  pounds,  including  the  stationary  engine ;  the  intention  of  the 
government  being  to  adopt  Mr.  Brennan's  invention  outright  if  his  torpedo  should  prove 
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superior  to  others  of  the  same  class  in  regard  to  speed,  manoeaTring  powers,  range,  and 
general  effeotiveness. 

The  Brennan  differs  very  considerably  from  the  other  controllable  locomotive  torpedoes 
hitherto  constructed,  such  as  the  Lay,  Ericsson,  and  others,  in  that  its  motive-power  is  enw 
tirely  mechanical,  while  that  of  the  others  is  either  carbonic  acid  gas,  oompressed  air,  steam 
(liquid  fuel),  or  electricity.  The  Brennan  is  provided  with  two  reels,  on  eaeh  of  which  fine 
steel  wire,  in  length  equal  to  four  times  the  distance  to  be  run,  is  wound,  and  the  torpedo  is 
propelled  ahead  by  the  rapid  unwinding  of  this  wire,  causing  the  reels  to  be  revolved,  which 
by  suitable  gearing  communicates  a  revolving  motion  to  the  screws. 

The  torpedo  wires  are  unwound  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  fixed  at  the  directing  point; 
I  have  seen  the  winding  engine  for  the  new  torpedo,  which  has  recently  been  built  by  Messrs^ 
Yarrow  A  Co.  It  develops  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power,  and  has  cost  some  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  provided  with  two  drums  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  canr 
be  revolved  together  or  separately;  these  drums  will  have  to  be  revolved  at  four  times  the 
speed  desired  to  be  given  to  the  torpedo,  so  that  if  the  latter  obtains  as  expected  a  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  per  hour,  these  drums  will  have  to  be  sped  round  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour* 

The  range  of  the  new  Brennan  is  to  be  two  thousand  yards,  with  eight  thousand  yards 
of  wire  to  be  carried  on  each  of  the  reels  in  the  torpedo.  The  steering  is  effected  by  burying 
the  speed  of  one  or  other  of  the  stationary  engine-drums,  which  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
in  the  torpedoes  gears  in  the  steering  apparatus  and  causes  the  rudder  to  be  put  over  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 

The  Brennan  can  also  be  maintained  at  any  desired  depth  by  an  arrangement  somewhat 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  Whitehead,  and  its  course  is  to  be  made  apparent  to  the  operator 
at  the  directing  point  by  a  device  altogether  differing  from  the  rods  and  disks  hitherto  used, 
but  which  is  so  far  kept  secret.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  Brennan  must  necessa- 
rily be  forced  to  keep  a  straight  course  from  the  starting-point,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
is  not  a  necessary  effect  of  this  mode  of  propulsion,  and  that,  however  often  its  course  be 
changed,  and  path  of  the  wire  become  consequently  a  sinuous  one,  the  curves  are  thus  main* 
tained  throughout  the  hauling  in  of  the  wire,  but  I  believe  a  mathematical  demonstration  of 
this  fact  is  a  somewhat  diflScult  matter. 

The  new  Lay-Haight  torpedo  is  to  be  much  larger  than  any  Lay  yet  constructed,  and  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  and  is  to  have  a  range  of  one  and  a 
half  miles,  but  this  weapon  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  new  electrical  torpedo  which  is 
l>eing  constructed  here  is  also  not  quite  finished,  and  nothing  so  far  has  been  vouchsafed  as  to 
its  capabilities. 

I  have  heard  of  an  Italian  Lay  torpedo  which  is  driven  by  steam  generated  from  liquid 
fuel,  and  reports  state  that  it  has  accomplished  very  satisfactory  runs,  and  further  that  ten  of 
these  torpedoes  are  about  to  be  built  for  the  Italian  government. 

I  will  reserve  any  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  capabilities  of  these  new  controllable 
locomotive  torpedoes  until  some  reliable  data  of  their  performances  are  to  hand ;  at  the  same 
time  this  species  of  torpedo,  having  a  high  speed  and  the  other  necessary  qualifications,  must 
prove  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  harbor  defense,  and  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  small 
attention  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  by  oflScial  torpedoists  to  developing  this  weapon. 

Considerable  attention  is  still  being  paid  by  naval  officers  here  to  the  further  develop-* 
ment  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  and  I  learn  that  the  last  one  constructed  at  Woolwich  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  best  speed  on  record,  namely,  twenty-four  knots  for  six  hundred  yards ; 
while,  as  experiments  have  proved  that  a  greater  speed  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  torpedo 
by  shortening  and  rounding  its  entrance,  a  larger  charge  can  be  carried, — from  forty-seven 
pounds  to  seventy  pounds, — and  thus  the  new  Whitehead  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  de- 
structive power  without  adding  to  its  sise  or  weight,  and  its  accuracy  also  increased,  as  it  oaa 
be  now  depended  on  to  make  accurate  runs  up  to  a  range  of  six  hundred  yards. 

Naval  torpedoists  here  are  also  directing  their  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  very  small 
Whiteheads,  ten  feet  in  length,  for  the  armament  of  the  smaller-sized  boats,  and  it  is  I  hear 
in  contemplation  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  use  of  the  spar-torpedo,  and  an  order  baa 
already  been  promulgated  to  this  effect  in  so  far  as  ship  equipments  are  concerned. 
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I  oannoty  however,  but  belieye  that  this  would  be  a  mistake,  as  the  spar  has  one  great 
advantage  over  any  uneontrollable  torpedo  in  that  up  to  the  very  moment  of  exploding  it  in 
ooDtaet  with  a  ship,  it  oarriee  with  it  the  intelligence  of  the  ofl&oer  in  charge  of  the  attack, 
and  there  will  certainly  be  frequent  oooasions  in  war  where  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  spar 
attaek  may  be  of  great  advantage. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  commentary  on  the  development  of  torpedo  warfare,  that  in  the 
reeent  attack  of  the  French  on  the  Chinese  gunboats  at  Fooohow,  the  former  employed  a 
boat  fitted  with  the  spar-torpedo  to  sink  the  only  vessel  destroyed  by  means  of  a  torpedo, 
though  the  French  navy  is  well  provided  with  Whiteheads,  and  are  quite  as  au/att  with  its 
use  as  any  other  navy,  excepting,  perhaps,  England. 

The  Turkish  naval  authorities  are,  I  am  informed,  still  wasting  ^heir  time  and  money 
in  prosecuting  experiments  with  rocket  torpedoes,  for  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
diifioulties  connected  with  this  form  of  motive-power  are  almost  insuperable.  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  America  have  so  far  vainly  endeavored  to  succeed  in  this  matter,  and  I  can  hardly 
suppose,  when  these  have  failed  with  their  immense  resources,  that  the  Turks  with  their  very 
limited  experience  will  be  more  successful. 

In  regard  to  torpedo-boats  I  have  to  announce  the  postponement  of  the  competitive  trials 
that  have  been  instituted  by  the  German  government  between  English  and  German  built  sea- 
going torpedo-boats  until  the  completion  of  the  Yarrow  and  one  of  the  German  competitive 
vessels ;  up  to  the  present  the  experiments  have,  however,  been  greatly  in  favor  of  the  only 
English  (Thorny croft)  boat  delivered. 

I  have  recently  inspected  the  Yarrow  competitive  boat,  which  is  the  largest  torpedo- 
boat  yet  oonstructedi  and  she  certainly  is  a  most  powerful  craft  and  a  most  beautiful  model. 
Her  dimensions  are,  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  beam,  thirteen  feet  three  inches; 
and  displacement  sixty-five  tons,  and  she  will  carry  twenty-five  tons  of  coal.  Her  full  speed 
is  expected  to  be  at  least  nineteen  knots,  while  she  will  be  able  to  run  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 
for  a  distance  of  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  without  requiring  a 
fresh  supply  of  ooal.  Her  crew  will  consist  of  sixteen  officers  and  men,  and  her  torpedo  arma- 
ment is  four  15-feet  Whiteheads,  two  ready  in  the  torpedo-tubes,  and  two  in  reserve ;  the  tor- 
pedoes will  be  discharged  by  means  of  Messrs.  Whitehead's  system  of  compressed-air  propul- 
sion. The  boiler  is  well  protected  by  the  coal-bunkers,  which  run  along  on  each  side  and  before 
it,  and  she  will  be  armed  with  a  machine-gun  mounted  on  her  deck  abaft.  This  fine  Yarrow 
torpedo-boat  will  be  delivered  to  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  next  week. 

Messrs.  Normand  A  Go.  have  built  a  torpedo-boat  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  but  only  eleven  feet  eight  inches  beam,  while  the  German  Thornycroft  one  hundred  and 
twenty  foot  boat  is  only  twelve  feet  six  inches  beam  as  compared  with  the  Yarrow  one  hundred 
and  twenty  foot  boat  with  thirteen  feet  three  inches  beam. 

It  is  now  considered  that  the  sea-going  or  first-class  torpedo-boats  should  have  the  features 
of  great  coal  endurance,  good  accommodation,  and  good  sea-going  qualities  in  a  very  high 
degree,  even  if  a  small  sacrifice  of  speed  to  attain  these  objects  be  necessary.  The  question  of 
torpedo-boat  eatohers  or  destroyers  is  another  important  consideration,  and  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  utilise  boats  similar  to  this  large  Yarrow  vessel,  but  to  be  armed  exclusively  with 
machine-guns,  as  well  as  fitted  with  an  electric  search-light. 

Further,  the  present  ship,  or  second-class  torpedo-boat,  which  has  not  proved  altogether 
Vitisfaetory,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  better,  possessing  better  sea-going  qualities,  and  more 
adapted  for  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  man-of-war's  steamboat,  which  is  to  be  armed 
with  machine-guns,  and  are  now  termed  guard  machine  gunboats. 

I  have  to  record  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  new  6-inch  naval  breech-loading  guns  on 
board  H.  M.  8.  "  Active,"  during  some  gunnery  trials,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
her  new  armament  previous  to  commissioning.  This  is  but  one  of  several  more  or  less 
•serious  accidents  which  have  happened  to  this  type  of  gun  in  the  past  year,  during  the 
-ooune  of  experiments  with  them  at  Shoeburyness  and  Woolwich.  The  most  serious  of  them 
occurred  last  summer,  when  one  of  these  guns  burst  violently  into  a  thousand  pieces  while 
being  proved  in  the  presence  of  the  Heavy  Gun  Committee;  but  fortunately  no  loss  of  life  or 
limb  has  to  be  deplored  in  this  or  the  "  AoUve"  case. 
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It  appean  that  the  ''Aotire's"  gun  had  only  recently  been  placed  on  board,  and  not 
haying  been  fired  einee  its  proof-tests,  the  bore  was,  as  is  usoatly  the  ease,  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  white-lead  and  tallow  .to  prerent  corrosion,  and,  strange  as  ft  may  ^pear,  the  gan 
was  actaally  fired  without  cleaning  or  searching  it,  and  without  the  preoantion  of  firing  a 
scaling  charge  (seven  pounds)  through  it.  The  stoiy  of  the  occurrence  is  as  follows :  Three 
of  the  gun's  crew  youoh  to  having  glanced  through  the  bore  before  loading  without  noticing 
any  foreign  matter,  and  also  that  the  projectile  had  been  pushed  home  into  its  proper  poeition ; 
then  half  a  charge  was  entered,  breech  closed,  and  gun  fired,  with  the  result  that  the  chase 
was  split  up,  and  blown  completely  off.  The  actual  cause  of  the  burst  will  never  be  known, 
but  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  apparent  that  it  could  only  have  been  caused  by  some  obstruction 
jamming  the  projectile,  which  obstruction  must  have  been  either  the  whito-lead  driyen  up 
into  a  hard  mass  by  the  shot,  or  some  small  tool  left  in  the  bore,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
burnishing  file,  that  might  easily  have  escaped  the  cursory  glance  through  the  bore  of  the 
three  seamen  gunners ;  further,  in  its  proof-tests  this  gun  had  been  fired  with  a  forty-pound 
charge,  developing  a  maximum  pressure  of  twenty -one  tons,  while  the  charge  used  at  the  time 
of  the  accideiit  could  only  have  given  a  pressure  of  twelve  tons,  and  an  examination  of  the 
remaining  broken  part  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  a  flaw  in  the  metal.  Lastly,  the  other  6-inoh 
breech-loading  guns  in  the  *'  Active"  haye  since  been  fired  with  safety,  but  a  scaling  charge 
was  first  fired  through  each.  This  accident  is  yet  a  further  proof  of  how  very  narrow  is  the 
margin  which  lies  between  safety  and  danger  in  firing  heavy  guns. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  "Active"  gun  was  an  Armstrong,  but  this  is  hardly  correct, 
inasmuch  as  though  it  was  constructed  at  Blswick,  it  was  done  so  under  protest,  as  the  design, 
which  was  prepared  at  the  royal  gun  factory  at  Woolwich,  was  strenuously  opposed  at 
Elswick,  but  without  avail,  so  that  it  is  in  reality  a  Woolwich  gun,  and  the  authorities  there 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  whole  of  these  guns  (one  hundred)  now  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
navy ;  these  weapons  may  well  be  termed  **  lame  ducks,"  for  originally  intended  to  fire  a 
battering  charge  of  forty  pounds  and  a  one  hundred  pound  projectile,  these  have  been  re- 
duced to  thirty-five  pounds  and  eighty  pounds  respectively,  which  is  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  these  Woolwich  guns  have  proved  structurally  weak. 

It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  English  navy  are  now  saddled  with  a  lot  of  new  6-inch 
breech-loading  guns,  which  are  incapacitated  from  firing  the  maximum  charge  and  weight  of 
projectile  this  type  of  gun  is  capable  of,  in  proportion  to  their  sixe,  weight,  and  cost. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  since  that  a  gun  burst  at  Woolwich  by  reason  of  the  premature 
firing  of  the  fuse  and  explosion  of  the  shell  in  the  bore,  and  in  this  ease  two  men  and  a  boy 
received  serious  iiguries,  while  only  on  Monday  last  an  18-ton  breech-loading  gun  burst  at 
Woolwich  while  proving  gunpowder,  the  accident  being  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  steel 
portion. 

The  policy  of  the  British  authorities  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  war 
material,  which  is  one  of  entire  government  manufacture,  must  and  does  unmistakably  act 
detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  the  services  both  materially  and  financially,  and  abundant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  readily  forthcoming  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  seek  for  it 

In  respect  to  heavy  guns  especially  it  seems  to  be  a  most  suicidal  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, which,  instead  of  encouraging  and  increasing  private  industry  in  that  direction,  to  her 
own  benefit,  tends  slowly  but  surely  to  destroy  it,  and  further  permits  all  the  private  skill  and 
enterprise  to  be  exerted  in  turning  out  heavy  guns,  ships  of  war,  torpedo-boats,  and  other 
war  material  for  the  special  benefit  of  foreign  powers,  who  may  any  day  use  these  products  of 
her  own  industry  to  her  ultimate  sorrow. 

Among  the  many  needs  of  the  naval  service  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  really  simple 
and  effective  range-finder,  and  I  have  examined  a  Danish  invention  in  this  direction  which 
seems  to  be  just  what  is  required ;  it  consists  of  a  direct  reading  sextant  and  also  telescope 
range-finder,  both  exceedingly  simple  and  capable  of  being  readily  used  by  any  one  on  board 
ship.  The  English  naval  authorities  have  sanctioned  a  trial  being  conducted  with  these  in- 
struments, and  it  will  take  place  at  Portsmouth  as  soon  as  some  improved  instruments  on  this 
principle,  including  an  adaptation  of  the  method  to  a  binocular,  are  ready,  when  I  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  explain  the  system  and  report  as  to  their  utility. 
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I  find  I  hftTt  forgottep  to  mention  that  Sir  B.  J.  R«od,  E.C.B.,  M.P.  (late  Chief  Con- 
itrnotor),  wai  sounded  as  to  his  aooeptation  of  the  post  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  in  the  event  of  Sir  T.  Bratsey,  H.P.,  haring  refused  it,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a 
pott  will  be  found  for  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  at  the  Admiralty  in  eonneotion  with  the  oonstruotive 
department. 

I  will  oonolude  this  letter  by  mentioning  that  a  further  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
London  servioe  journals  by  the  publication,  on  the  first  of  Noyember  last,  of  the  Admiralty 
mul  Hone  OvartU  OwMite,  which  appears  to  be  a  most  enterprising  journal. 

C.  SLEBHAN. 
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previous  attempts  in  this  department  of  art.  Messrs.  Prang  &  Go.  leave  nothing 
undone  to  insure  success  in  this  line  of  their  business,  and  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  permanent  and  growing  popularity  which 
the  productions  of  their  house  have  attained. 
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-WHO    ARS    SBRTBD. 

As  intelligence  spreads,  the  popularity  of  life  insurance 
advances.  It  is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  society.  The  rich  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  financial 
balance  wheel,  preventing  the  sacrifice  by  forced  sale  of 
large  estates,  by  furnishing  ready  money  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture. Those  in  moderate  circumstances,  well-to-do  people, 
so  called,  find  in  it  a  certain  means  of  continuing  to  their 
families  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  would  other- 
wise cease  at  the  death  of  the  bread  winner.  To  the  poor, 
whose  meagre  earnings  forbid  any  considerable  accumula- 
tion, even  though  long  life  be  granted,  it  is  the  one  method 
by  which  their  children  may  be  given  a  start.  There  is  no 
honest  toiler  who  cannot  thus  make  some  provision  for  de- 
pendents, and  without  much,  if  any,  personal  sacrifice.  The 
money  thus  invested  frequently  stands  for  so  much  saved 
from  useless  expenditure.  To  all  salaried  men,  who  despair 
of  leaving  an  inheritance,  this  simple  and  sure  means  is 
ready  at  their  hands.  He  is  very  poor  or  underpaid  who 
cannot  annually  put  by  a  hundred  dollars,  dividing  it  into 
quarterly  or  monthly  payments,  if  he  likes ;  and  yet  at  the 
age  of  thirty  that  sum  would  be  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  making  sure  of  an  inheritance  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  noticeable  of  late  years,  how  largely  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system, 
with  good  judgment  selecting  the  quiet  and  conservative 
mutual  companies,  whose  performances  always  exceed  their 
promises.  As  an  illustration,  and  without  disparagement  of 
other  good  companies,  we  may  say  that  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  the  preference  of  officers 
in  both  arms  of  the  service.  Possibly  this  may  be  due,  aside 
from  the  general  excellence  of  that  institution,  to  special 
features  of  plan  or  payment  which  facilitate  the  original 
insurance  and  consult  the  convenience  of  the  member  in 
keeping  it  in  force.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  from 
personal  experience  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  to  be  an  admir- 
able company,  admirably  conducted. 

HONBSTT. 

The  is  no  man  but  for  his  own  interest  hath  an  obligation 
to  be  honest.  There  may  be  sometimes  temptation  to  be 
otherwise ;  but,  all  things  considered,  he  shall  find  it  the 
greatest  ease,  the  highest  pi-ofit,  the  best  pleasure,  the  roo^^ 
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FOR   DYSPEPSIA, 

Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Diminished  Vitality, 

NERVOUSNESS,  ETC. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  preparation  of  the  Phosphates  of  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potash,  and 
Iron,  with  Phosphoric  Acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated 
by  the  system. 

As   FOOD   for   an   EXHAUSTED   BRAIN,   in   LIVER   and    KIDNEY 
'       TROUBLE,  in  SEASICKNESS  and  SICK  HEADACHE,  in  WAKE- 
FULNESS, INDIGESTION,  and  CONSTIPATION,  in   INE- 
BRIETY, DESPONDENCY,  and  CASES  of  IMPAIRED 
NERVE  FUNCTION,  it  haa  become  a  necessity  In  a 
large  number  of  houseliolds  throughout  the  world. 

Universally  recommended  and  prescribed  by  pliysi- 
clans  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  nrlll  barmonlze  ^¥lth  sucli  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known ,  furnishings  sustenance  to 
both  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only, 

AND   IS 

INVIGORATING,  STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL  REFRESHING. 


Prices  reasonable.     Pami)hlot  i^iving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTUKED    BY   THK 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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HUMANITY  AND  WAR. 

(Tranfllated  from  the  Jahrhucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine  hy 
Staitislaus  BxmaKi  late  First  Lieutenant  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery.) 

In  one  of  his  comedies,  the  poet  Terence  causes  the  aged^  self-tor- 
menting^ morose  Menedemus,  unhappy  through  his  own  folly^  to  be 
interrogated  by  his  neighbor  Chremes  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sadness. 
The  sullen  Menedemus  uncouthly  answers  his  considerate  questioner, 
by  in  turn  demanding  of  the  latter  ^'  if  he  had  so  much  spare  time  as 
to  bother  himself  about  the  concerns  of  other  people."  Thus  repulsed, 
the  noble  and  philanthropic  Chremes  retorts :  '^  Homo  mm^  humani  nihil 
a  me  alienum  pvio^' — '^  I  am  a  man,  and  so  I  believe  that  nothing  which 
concerns  mankind  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

This  famous  utterance,  whose  initial  words  '^  homo  «um"  have  re- 
cently become  universally  known  through  the  novel  of  George  Ebers, 
which  is  thus  entitled,  might  well  be  selected  as  a  motto  by  him,  who 
should  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the  efforts  and  tendencies  in  behalf 
of  humanity. 

*'  Hunger  and  Zove"  were  named  by  Schiller  as  the  two  great  motives 
actuating  mankind ; — by  "  humanity*'  and  the  *^ fight  for  existence,'*  we 
modems  designate  those  great  streams,  which  flow  towards  one  another, 
their  currents  impelled  and  directed  by  the  influence  of  man. 

The  expression  of  Seneca :  "  Vivere  est  miUtare" — "  to  live  is  to 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  9 
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battle" — applies  everywhere,  to  all  times,  for  war  is  coeval  with  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  itself.  But  as  old  and  powerful  as  the  promptings  of 
egotism,  which  is  manifested  in  the  conflict  of  man  with  man,  so  old  and 
mighty  are  the  noble  aims  of  hwnvanityy  in  the  widest  sense.  Let  there 
be  eliminated  from  human  intercourse  the  elevating  and  praiseworthy 
impulses  and  practical  manifestations  of  friendship  and  fellowship,  of 
compassion  and  regard,  of  ready  self-sacrifice  and  the  desire  to  relieve 
the  distressed  :  let  there  be  taken  from  man  these  motives  and  aims, — 
and  he  is  robbed  of  the  most  ennobling  and  valuable  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses. 

Deeply  implanted  in  our  breasts,  like  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, we  feel  the  urgency  of  standing  by  our  fellow-man.  Justified  in 
themselves,  therefore,  in  every  respect,  are  the  tendencies  of  humanity, 
which  disseminate  themselves  everywhere,  which  vie  with  one  another 
wherever — to  use  the  words  of  the  poet — "  man  may  be  brought  in  his 
misery,  his  suffering.'*- 

Running  in  untroubled  times  like  unto  thousands  of  rivulets,  heal- 
ing the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  fight  for  existence,  these  tendencies  are 
united  into  greater  streams  when  especially  heavy  calamities  seek  out  for 
themselves  more  extended  fields ; — where  conflagration  or  flood,  where 
land-slide  or  earthquake  or  tornado,  where  famine  or  pestilence,  sud- 
denly break  in  upon  a  region,  there,  from  all  parts,  the  cry  of  the  dis- 
tressed finds  the  loudest  response.  The  greater  the  need,  the  greater 
the  self-sacrifice,  the  more  substantial  the  aid.  And  naturally  so:  the 
more  notably  in  the  course  of  time,  the  education  and  manners  of  man- 
kind have  progressed,  the  more  have  philanthropic  tendencies  become 
deepened  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  the  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive aims  have  they  sought.  And  thus  it  has  come  about, — nay,  through 
a  necessity  incident  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  has  happened  and 
happens  especially  in  our  time, — that  humanity  selects  for  itself  war  as 
the  principal  field  for  its  efficient  workings. 

Truly,  if  ever  human  suffering  and  human  misery  on  a  large  scale 
stand  in  need  of  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  in  the  course  of  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  of  the  latest  times,  conducted  with  powerful  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  resources,  and  with  the  most  regardless  energy. 

I.  Humanity,  then, — let  it  be  repeated, — is  justified  also,  and  espe- 
cially, in  war;  it  carries  its  justification  within  itself.  This  view  and 
this  conclusion  can  be  qualified  and  antagonized  only  by  the  single, 
not  arbitrary,  consideration :  tlie  test  as  to  its  propriety  and  applicability 
in  practice  must  be  forthcoming  from  a  stricUy  military  stand-poirUl 

But  here  opinions  differ  I 
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**  Can  one"  ^ — so  ask  the  men  of  warm  heart — "  can  one  ever  exer- 
cise enough  works  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  can  humane  motives  be 
trammeled^  can  we  set  hounds  to  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  to  philan- 
thropy, to  magnanimity,  when  we  are  concerned  in  carrying  light  into 
the  gloom  incident  to  the  miseries  of  war :  in  ameliorating  its  nameless 
wretchedness,  the  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  of  wounded  and  pris- 
oned warriors,  all  the  thousand  horrors  and  terrors  of  the  people  ?" 

"No,  there  is  no  limit,  no  bounds  can  be  set,  to  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  humanity  in  war." — So  announce  these  men  of  warm  heart, 
and  with  them,  of  one  accord,  are  the  great,  weak,  sentimental  masses  I 

Thus  one  has  stridden  to  it,  utterly  to  avhordinate  to  the  claims  of 
humanity  the  sum  total  of  belligerent  achievementSj  to  hurnanize  the  usages 
of  war,  and  to  drag  these  usages,  so  humanized,  under  the  title  "  laws  of 
war"  into  the  doctrines  of  international  legislation, — 

II.  Reserved,  cold  to  the  heart,  we  observe  opposed  to  these  ex- 
travagant views,  the  conservative  and  themselves  intimately  interested 
and  participant  individuals,  the  statesmen,  the  governing,  in  especial 
military  men ;  there  reigns  a  divergence  of  opinions,  leading  in  almost 
diametrically  opposite  directions. 

Mighty  problems  are  solved, — new,  keen,  soul-inspiring  ideas  are 
brought  forth  only, — in  a  clear  head,  on  a  body  which  enshrines  a 
glowing  heart.  To  be  surie,  the  glowing  heart  is  possessed  by  those 
enthusiasts  of  humanity  who  would  turn  the  business  of  war  into  a 
lamb-like  diild's  play;  but  in  this  matter  their  heads  are  not  clear, 
nor,  for  that  reason,  do  they  solve  the  great  problem. 

When  we  assist  our  sick  and  needy  neighbor;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  depopulations  of  vast  extent,  as  pestilence,  or  floods  and  other 
calamities  brought  on  by  the  raging  of  the  elements,  we  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed,  this  is  noble  and  justified ;  we  do  not  thereby 
impair  the  interest,  the  right,  of  a  Viird  party,  and  humanity  may  have 
its  sway  untrammeled. 

Quite  differently  does  the  matter  present  itself  in  war  I 

Each  of  the  contending  parties  has  the  like  aim,  the  like  interest: 
subjugation  of  the  antagonist, — and  to  that  end  employs  every  available 
moans  to  bring  about  the  death  and  annihilation  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  personal,  material,  and  moral  forces,  property,  and  resources, 
which  the  enemy  may  bring  into  the  field.     That  is  the  tendency  of 


^  "  Rights  and  Limitations  of  Humanity  in  War.  By  Dr.  Carl  Lueder.  ,  Er- 
langen,  1880," — an  essay  embodying  excellent  views,  which  can  be,  in  almost 
every  detail,  concurred  in  from  a  military  stand-point. 
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war;  that  is  the  nature^  the  right,  of  toar.  The  l)e1Iigerent  has  the 
rigid  to  quench  the  generous  impulse  which  would  rise  in  his  breast, 
to  check  the  kindlj  sentiment  and  emotion  which  would  stay  his  up- 
liflted  arm,  which  would  heal  the  wounds  of  the  eneniy,  and  thus  give  to 
that  enemy  renewed  strength. 

Here,  then,  is  the  tangible  point  of  the  conflict :  humanity  and  war, 
in  essence  and  tendency,  are  expressed  contradictions,  and  if  they  come 
into  unavoidable  contact,  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  give  way  or 
suffer  an  injury. 

Now,  it  is  reasonable,  that  in  war,  war  must  have  the  first  place  and 
not  humanity ;  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  iron  rules  and  necessities 
of  war  and  not  with  the  artificially  built-up  paragraphs  of  a  statutory 
"code  of  war."  And  as  this  is  logical,  so  it  is  conformable  in  practice: 
before  the  tremendous  realism  of  actual  war  are  broken  up  and  knocked 
into  atoms  all  the  theoretical  and  doctrinary  clauses  and  shackles,  through 
which  a  warm-hearted  but  unintelligent  and  impractical,  a  mock,  phi- 
lanthropy, would  seek  to  enervate  the  mightiest  act  of  the  fight  for 
existence. 

III.  And  the  military  men  by  pxfessionj  to  whom  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  war  is  in  largest  part  to  be  attributed, 
occupy,  just  on  this  axscount,  a  reserved  position  towards  these  over^ 
enthusiastic  tendencies  of  humanity.  But  as  little  as  these  latter  are 
to  be  commended,  so  much  are  to  be  condemned  those  extreme  views 
in  another  direction,  not  frequently,  it  is  true,  avowedly  expressed, 
which  views  naturally  find  their  principal  supporters  in  the  ranks  of 
the  officers,  concerned  as  to  their  liberty  of  action :  '^  that,  namely,  in 
war,  there  can  in  any  event  be  no  question  as  to  considerations  of 
humanity  and  all  tendencies  in  that  behalf  would  have  to  be  disre- 
garded at  the  outstart  as  unintelligible  and  irrelevant;  apart  from  this 
they  would  be  impracticable^^  * 

The  truth  lies  here,  also,  half-way  between ; — as  Lueder  very  appo- 
sitely determined : 

IV.  "  Humanity  is  justified  and permissU>le  in  war,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  the  nature,  attributes,  essentials,  and  aims  of  the  war  admit  of  it.''  In 
other  words,  it  is,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  demanded  that  the  war 
shall  be  conducted  only  within  the  bounds  which  humanity  shall  please 
to  prescribe  for  it;  but,  moe  versa:  humanity  in  war  can  only  in  so  far 
be  entitled  to  consideration,  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
aims  of  the  war. 

'  Lueder. 
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V.  If,  hitherto,  from  the  inherent  attributes  of  the  two  factors, 
war*'  and  "  humanity,"  there  have  been  deduced,  in  academical 
fashion,  the  bounds  within  which  these  must  be  confided,  there  would 
remain  an  explication  of  the  necessity  and  correctness  of  this  admeasure- 
ment, as  applicable  to  concrete  cases. 

Engrafted  into  the  subject,  craving  recognition,  there  are  invited 
for  our  consideration,  and  we  may  bear  in  mind,  a  few  matters  which 
have  been  historically  communicated  to  us.  The  formidable  extent  of 
the  material  at  hand  compels  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  few  examples  and 
dates  and  to  the  most  succinct,  nay,  aphoristic,  presentment. 

From  the  earliest  times  up  to  our  own  day  there  have  been  people 
who  have  rhapsodized  in  the  hope  of,  and  in  the  faith  in,  a  golden  era, 
wherein  perfect  peace,  absolute  harmony,  should  prevail  on  earth. 

Regardless  of  the  characteristics  of  man,  whose  entire  nature  would 
have  to  undergo  a  radical  change,  never  and  nevermore  to  stray  into 
conflict  and  strife,  loth  to  admit  ^^  that  there  has  been  no  moment  in 
all  history,  in  which  the  innate  culture  of  mankind  has  been  so  compre- 
hensively and  powerfully  enhanced,  as  in  war;"  taking  no  thought  of 
the  fact  that  time  out  of  memory  the  fates  of  nations  and  states  have 
been  decided  in  the  struggle  between  the  nations  on  the  field  of  battle, 
— as  Leopold  von  Ranke,  in  his  very  recent  general  history,  bears  wit- 
ness :  "  military  necessities  now  rule  the  world  !" — ;  not  to  be  disen- 
chanted by  any  or  all  of  these  undeniable  and  plainly-speaking  signs 
and  occurrences  of  actual  life,  these  good  people  persistently  cherish 
that  most  philanthropic  of  all  ideas,  "<A«  idea  of  eternal  peaoey"  that 
Utopia,  which  His  Excellency  von  Moltke  refers  to  in  the  most  anni- 
hilating terms  in  the  letter  which,  in  December,  1880,  he  addressed  to 
the  now  recently  deceased,  well-esteemed,  and  highly  eminent  publicist. 
Professor  Dr.  Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg. 

"  Eternal  peace," — says  the  Field  Marshal, — "  is  a  dream,  and  not 
even  a  beautiful  dream  I  In  it  are  unfolded  the  noblest  virtues  of  man- 
kind :  self-abnegation  and  courage,  devotion  to  duty  and  self-sacrifice, 
with  the  laying  down  of  life.  Without  war,  the  world  would  be  sunk 
in  materialism." 

Quite  naturally,  this  judgment  of  the  veteran  leader  has  not  gained 
the  concurrence  of  the  masses ! 

"  Eternal  peace  1"  Yes,  this  dream  has  come  to  many  at  certain 
epochs,  especially  in  times  of  plenty  and  inactivity,  after  the  strain  of 
tremendous  convulsions  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  nations ;  and  then  the 
dream  has  stolen  even  upon  prominent  and  otherwise  clear-seeing  men ! 

I  pass  over  the  earlier  times. 
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In  Treitschke's  "  Grerman  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
we  read: 

"  Even  Kant  was  im{>elled,  through  the  intelligence  of  peace  from 
Basle,  to  write  his  essay  'on  eternal  peace/  and  to  dream  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  cessation  of  the  '  barbarity  of  war'  at  the  very  hour 
when  a  new,  iron,  era  was  dawning  upon  delivered  Europe." ' 

'  The  articles  of  this  treatise  are  commented  upon  in  a  summary  and  incisive 
manner  by  Max  Jahns  in  his  discourse  "  War  and  Peace.  Theories  and  Practice/' 
Berlin,  1868|  E.  S.  Mittler  u.  Sobn. 

The  ditcourse  of  Captain  von  Reichenau — "  Eternal  Peace  and  Disarmament" 
(Berlin,  1878,  Luckhardt) — also  shows  the  untenableness  and  impracticability  of 
these  ideas.  On  behalf  of  the  latter,  however,  the  pugnacious  editor  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  Kant,  Mr.  Karl  Kehrbach,  of  Halle,  steps  energetically  into  the  ranks, 
and  in  his  polemic  introduction  furnishes  the  interesting  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  inspirited  disciple  of  the  theory  of  eternal  peace  can  be  a  y^viiMe  fighter  when 
it  comes  to  literal  hard  ;)7*ac^ice.  When  Mr.  Kehrbach  maintains,  in  this  intro- 
duction, among  other  things :  "  In  clear,  unmistakable  words  the  enlightened 
founder  of  Christianity  displays  as  the  aim  of  the  religion  taught  by  him,  the 
fraternization  of  all  nations,  eternal  peace  between  them  ;" — "the  clearly-expressed 
tendency  of  Christianity — peace  on  earth — must  appear  irrefutable  to  us  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  in  none  of  the  words  of  Christ  can  the  faintest  intimation  be  any- 
where found  that  war  is  ordained  by  God  ;" — when  Mr.  Kehrbach  maintains  this, 
let  us  refer,  on  the  other  hand^  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Division  Chaplain  G.  Finqad, 
"  Influence  of  Christianity  on  War  and  Warfare,"  which  appeared  at  Heidelberg 
in  the  year  1882;  and  let  us  quote  from  the  work  of  Professor  Lueder,  already 
mentioned,  the  following  highly- interesting  extract:  "The  bible  does  not  contain 
a  BingU  reference  which  can  be  cited  in  support  of  the  notion  of  the  advent  of  a 
state  of  eternal  peace  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  can  contain  none  such, — ^many, 
on  the  contrary,  which  evidence  the  fact  that  a  condition  of  war  among  men  is 
recognized  and  pre-supposed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  may  be  judged  the 
value,'  or  rather  the  worthlessness,  of  the  assertion,  so  largely  finding  credence, 
which  is  made  by  certain  apostles  of  peace  as  positively  indisputable,  that  the 
waging  of  wars  is  opposed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. Brotherly  love  and  pcacefulness  are,  it  is  true,  everywhere  prescribed  for 
us,  as  is  the  yearning  after  the  greatest  possible  perfection,  but  we  shall  never  attain 
to  these  things  in  this  age  of  the  world.  Only  this,  not  the  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally erroneous  representations  of  these  apostles  of  peace,  is  the  true  doctrine. 
And  even  he  who  should  refer  to  Ibaiah  ii.  2-4  (almost  literally  repeated  in  Micah 
iv.  1-8),  Zechariah  viii.  10,  Daniel  vii.  18,  14,  27,  and  Revelation  xx.  4-6  (promise 
of  the  millennium),  would  see  that  these  verses  have  not  the  slightest  application  to 
this  age  of  the  world.  Compare,  moreover,  for  the  converse,  (that  there  will  be 
wars  so  long  as  this  age  of  the  world  shall  endure),  Matthew  xxiv.  6-8,  Mark  xiii. 
7,  8,  Luke  xxi.  9." 

Mr.  Karl  Kehrbach  seeks  to  ascribe  to  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  latter 's  before-mentioned  letter  to  Professor  Bluntschli  and 
a  former  one  to  a  Saxon  fellow-countryman.  Mr.  Kehrbach  must  have  failed  in 
the  attempt ;  let  there  be  recommended  for  his  perusal  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
veteran  strategist,  under  date  of  Berlin,  February  10,  1881,  to  Mr.  Gouberen,  a 
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Without  further  commentary  the  articles  of  this  celebrated  treatise 
"  On  Eternal  Peace"  may  be  here  communicated : 

Art.  1.  "No  treaty  of  peace  shall  contain  the  secret  provision  for 
another  war." 

Art.  2.  "  No  state^  no  matter  how  small  or  great,  shall  be  acquired 
by  another,  whether  through  inheritance,  exchange,  purchase,  gift,  or 
conquest." 

Art.  3.  "  Standing  armies  shall,  in  time,  be  entirely  done  away 
with." 

Art.  4.  "  No  public  debts  shall  be  contracted  with  reference  to  ex- 
ternal affairs." 

Art  5.  '^  No  state  shall  forcibly  intermeddle  with  the  constitution 
and  government  of  another  country." 

Art.  6,  finally  '^  is  of  a  purely  technical  nature,  bearing  upon  the 
laws  of  war,  and  discountenances  the  employment  of  dishonorable  and 
underhanded  resources,  as  calculated  to  destroy  esteem  and  confidence 
between  the  states,  even  in  peace." 

These prdiminaryy  are  followed  by  three  definitive,  articles: 

1.  "The  civil  constitution  of  each  state  shall  be  republican;" 

2.  "  The  rights  of  nations  shall  be  based  upon  a  federation  of  free 
states;" 

3.  "  The  rights  of  universal  citizenship  shall  be  confined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  common  hospitality,"  i.6.,  the  nations  shall  only  have  a  right 
of  tntUual  visitation^  but  in  no  case  the  right  of  permanent  settlement. 

To  such 'hallucinations  as  these  did  the  yearning  after  eternal  peace 
lead  the  greatest  philosophical  thinker  of  his  time, — Immanuel  Kant, 
that  strong  character,  who  has  given  us  the  "  categorical  imperative." 
He  wrote  thus,  while  already  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  shaking  Europe  to  its  foundations.  As  ever,  in  the  face  of  stern 
realities,  the  ideas  of  peace  were  dispelled  in  vapor. 

VI.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  concluded  in 
1815,  without  the  participation  of  the  ministers,  by  the  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia, Aastria,  and  Prussia.  Under  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  the  three 
monarchs  obligated  themselves  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  render  aid  to  one  another  in  the  preservation  of 
right  and  peace,  etc.     All  the  rulers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 

member  of  the  association  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the  international 
laws,  in  which  that  di'fender  of  Bluntschlt  (Mr.  Kehrbach)  and  his  charges  of  con- 
tradiction in  the  two  letters  of  von  Moltke,  are  summarily  met  and  disposed  of. 
This  last  writing  will  be  found  printed,  among  others,  in  No.  21  of  the  Gennan 
Army  QazetU  for  1881. 
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the  sultan^  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  England,  joined  the  alliance. 
This  aided  sufficiently  long  in  giving  the  nations  the  blessings  of  peace, 
but  it  could  not  do  so  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  the  thirties,  there  appeared  two  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  race, — ^the 
one,  an  American,  "  the  learned  blacksmith,'^  Elihu  Burritt,  who 
founded  a  " union  of  eternal  peaecy^  " with  a  view  to  a  democratic 
brotherhood  of  all  nations;" — the  other,  the  English  parliamentarian 
CoBDEN,  who  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  and  represented  the 
^*  principle  of  non-intervention.^^  All  these  means  have  had  as  small 
effect  in  doing  away  with  war  as  the  "  international  court  of  arbitra^ 
tion/^  whose  inefficiency  and  impracticability  will  already  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  eo  ipao,  to  the  student  of  history,  by  the  fate  of 
the  Hellenic  amphictyonic  councils  which  aimed  at  like  results.  Let 
us  reflect  whether  anything  has  been  attained  by  the  fact  that  to  the 
peace  of  Zurich,  in  1859,  there  was  added  a  supplement,  in  accordance 
with  which  two  European  powers  should  not  take  to  arms  against  one 
another,  without  having  previously  given  the  other  powers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  efforts  towards  a  friendly  accommodation  of  differences. 
Such  courts  of  arbitration  have,  it  is  true,  been  resorted  to  on  a  number 
of  occasions  during  the  most  recent  times  and  have  successfully  accom- 
plished the  reconciliation  of  difficulties,  but  only  difficulties  of  the 
smallest  i>08sible  occasion  and  influence.  The  solitary  exception,  really 
of  greater  importance,  was  the  so-called  '^  Alabama  question,''  which 
in  consequence  of  Swiss  predilection  was  decided  against  England  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  England  paid  a  reasonable  sum ;  had  the 
conditions  im|)osed  been  heavy, — veritably,  war  had  been  at  hand !  * 

Well  recognizing  the  great  probability  that  the  governments  would 
never  bring  about  a  condition  of  eternal  peace,  philanthropists  had  en- 
couraged the  notion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  peoples  themselves  to 
move  for  the  achievement  of  this  high  aim ;  peace  societies  were  formed 
and  there  were  gathered  periodically  peace  congresseSy  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  occurred  in  1848  at  Brussels,  1849  at  Paris,  1851  at  Lon- 
don, and  1867  at  Greneva.  At  the  la'^t  there  prevailed  such  a  spirit, 
that  the  parties  almost  literally  reached  the  point  of  perpetrating  per- 
sonal violence  upon  one  another.  Every  single  one  brought  his  ^^  last 
war*^  on  the  carpet ! Practical  results  failed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  Compare  "  Polity  and  Usage  of  War.  Studies  and  Views.  By  W.  Rustow, 
Zurich,  1876,'^  to  which  the  author  of  this  article  is  much  indebted.  With  all  his 
deflcienciesi  but  also  with  all  his  advantages,  the  pen  of  Rustow  treats  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  Not  the  expression,  but  the  keenness  of 
thought  displayed,  is  to  be  praised  in  Rustow. 
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As  to  the  mofit  recent  times/  let  there  be  mentioned  the  famous 
scheme  of  ViRCHOW, — introduced  into  the  Prussian  Landtag  shortly 

»  Two  letters  of  most  recent  date  from  men  high  in  authority,  may  here  be 
noted,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  will  more  clearly  appear  in  the  further 
progress  of  this  article.  Professor  von  Holtzendorff,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
publicists,  who  was  invited  to  participate  at  the  Brussels  peace  conference,  and 
who  was  besought  from  London  to  give  a  written  expression  of  opinion,  in  the 
event  of  his  absence,  addressed  the  following  communication  to  the  committee : 
"  Munich,  16  October,  1882.  Gentlsm sn, — I  have  received  the  kind  invitation 
with  regard  to  the  Brussels  conference,  with  which  you  have  lately  honored  me. 
For  this  invitation,  I  take  it,  I  am  indebted  to  the  perfectly  correct  presumption 
that  I  cherish  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  objects  of  the  conference.  With  you  I 
join  in  the  conviction  that  the  expenses  incident  to  inordinate  armaments  must 
be  diminished,  if  we  are  earnestly  to  take  in  hand  the  moral  and  physical  amelio- 
ration of  the  relations  and  conditions  of  the  people  at  large  as  individual  members  of 
society.  When,  notwithstanding,  I  have  resolved  not  to  go  to  Brussels,  it  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  1  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  due  in  part  to  the  general 
situation  of  affairs  on  our  continent  and  in  part  to  that  peculiar  to  my  own  country. 

"The  principal  object  which  your  conference  seeks  to  attain,  appears  to  rest 
upon  the  idea  that  public  opinion  in  Europe  must  bo  stirred  up  to  a  more  active 
participation  in  these  aims  and  tendencies.  Public  opinion,  however,  which  exerts 
a  greater  or  less  effect  upon  the  governments  of  civilized  states,  remains  utterly 
powerless  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  ebullitions  of  national  animosities  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  with  the  hatred  of  religious  strife  and  with  that  attendant 
upon  difference  of  race,  and  to  confine  the  cupidity  of  demagogism,  which  blindly 
precipitates  the  whole  popular  power  into  war,  in  order  to  bring  to  its  aid  the  great- 
est available  strength. 

<*  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  we  may  possibly  foresee,  the  greatest  danger  to  peace  in 
the  near  future  appears  not  to  lie  in  the  possible  desire  of  our  armies  and  of  the 
governments  of  our  states  to  attack  one  another,  but  by  far  more  in  the  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  of  those  who,  without  cessation,  preach  civil  war. 

**  As  regards  the  situation  of  Germany,  the  basis  for  an  extension  of  the  peace 
societies  is  wanting,  because  everybody  is  of  one  mind  in  the  condemnation  of  wars 
of  conquest.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  new  Empire,  the  love  and  regard  for 
peace  has  grown  with  us  quite  as  strongly  as  the  resolution  to  be  thoroughly  pre* 
pared  and  fore-armed  for  an  unfortunately  ever  possible  defensive  war. 

'*  For  this  reason  a  fruitful  discussion  of  the  question  of  universal  disarmament 
would  only  then  be  possible  with  us,  when,  beyond  our  borders,  the  clear  compre- 
hension should  have  been  everywhere  attained  that  Germany,  according  to  its  geo- 
graphical position,  is  the  country  which  is  pre-eminently  exposed  to  the  offensive 
alliances  of  its  adversaries,  and  to  the  plans  of  attack  of  the  great  military  powers 
which  on  all  parts  surround  us.  Hence  the  conclusion  would  be  deducible  that  the 
circumferentially  situated  states  of  Europe  would  have  to  precede  in  the  matter  of 
rules  and  stipulations  tending  towards  a  contemplated  disarmament,  before  it 
would  come  to  our  turn. 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  pressing  question,  de- 
manding to  be  made  a  subject  for  deliberation,  would  be  this:  whether  there  be  the 
possibility  of  providing  a  sufSciently  strong  and  lasting  counterpoise  to  the  dele- 
terious exasperations  and  incitements  to  war  which  from  time  to  time  break  forth 
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l)efore  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  tlie  key-note  of  which  was 
^*  universal  disarvuvnienij^ — ^and  the  similar  proposition  of  the  deputy  to 

from  that  portion  of  the  press  which,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  kindles  animosi- 
ties, awakens  belligerent  desires,  and  disastrously  imperils  those  good  intentions, 
favorable  to  the  peace  and  general  welfare  of  the  peoples  concerned,  which  may  be 
harbored  by  the  governiftents  of  states. 

"  As  regards  the  proposed  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  they  are  of  exceedingly  doubtful  utility.  But  their  importance  must 
become  comparatively  subordinate,  if  not  insignificant,  when  mighty  disputes  come 
in  question,  affecting  the  very  existence  and  vital  force  of  states.  Governments 
really  concerned  in  avoiding  a  war  will  readily  and  nearly  always  be  able  to  find 
the  means  looking  to  a  peaceable  reconciliation  of  differences,  without  the  necessity 
for  seeking  refuge  in  the  organization  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 

*<  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitration 
would  render  every  war  avoidable,  might  induce  the  serious  error,  consequent  upon 
an  overweening  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  which  would  cause  the 
nations  to  cradle  and  rock  themselves  in  a  false  sense  and  boast  of  security,  while 
neglecting  the  earnest  recourse  to  other  and  more  serviceable  means  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

"The  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  perpetrated  under  tlie  very  eyes  of  an 
assembled  peace  conference  by  the  power  which  had  been  regarded  as  the  most 
peace-loving,  furnishes  an  instance,  proving  upon  what  slim  foundations  depend  the 
extravagant  hopes,  that  every  war  may  be  avoided  through  courts  of  arbitration. '^    • 

With  not  less  satisfaction  1  further  cite  here  the  letter  sent  by  Professor 
Geffckek,  in  response  to  the  same  invitation,  to  the  sam«  address,  dated  from  Stras- 
BURO,  in  Alsace,  25  October,  1882.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  see  with  what  resolu- 
tion this  learned  and  prominent  man  encounters  the  rubbish  about  "  humanity,'' 
and  takes  the  practical,  realistic  stand-point,  which  is  principally  contended  for  by, 
and  almost  exclusively  abandoned  to,  the  military  profession.  The  letter,  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  association,  reads  as  follows  : 

*'  In  consequence  of  my  prolonged  absence  from  Strasburg,  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  more  promptly  to  answer  the  circular  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Association,  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  send  to  me.  Notwithstanding,  I  wish 
to  place  it  upon  record  that  the  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Brussels 
conference  by  my  colleague,  Professor  von  Holtzendorff,  meets  my  entire  approba- 
tion. As  gladly  as  I  would  mitigate  the  misfortune  which  war  imposes  upon 
mankind,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  decree  of  an  international  court 
can  furnish  a  practical  means  to  do  away  with  great  confiicts,  so  long  as  vital  inter- 
national interests,  irreconcilable  with  one  another,  shall  exist.  I  certainly  wish  that 
the  governments  would  resort,  as  seldom  as  may  be,  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms ; 
but  a  court  of  arbitration  would  prove  to  bo  practicable  only  where  the  adverse 
contentions  could  be  juridically  formulated,  and  these  cases  are  by  far  the  least 
numerous  and  the  least  important.  The  greatest  modern  example  of  a  court  of 
arbitration,  moreover, — that  in  the  '  Alabama'  question, — does  not  evidence  that 
this  is  the  appropriate  medium  for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties.  This 
problem  has  not  been  solved  either  by  the  solemnity  of  form  or  proceeding  of  the 
Geneva  tribunal,  or  by  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  or  the  legal  questions 
involved;  emphatically,  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  was  possible  for  a  single 
reason  only,  in  that  it  depended  upon  a  foregone  conclusion,  England  having. 
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the  Reichstag,  von  Biihier,  with  which  the  latter  addressed  himself  to 
various  statesmen  and  governmeDts,  notoriously  without  securing  any 
recognition  wortli  speaking  of, — ^and  we  have  exhausted  the  category  of 
the  efforts  heretofore  set  on  foot  to  do  away  aUogeUier  with  wars^  or,  at 
the  least,  to  make  tliem  leaafreqaerd  ! 

VII.  In  the  mean  time,  recent  efforts — taking  their  origin  from  the 
"unfortunately"  pradically  recognized  inemiabUUy  of  wars — which 
tended  to  humanize  warfare  in  so  far  cw  possible^  were  crowned  with 
greater  success.  The  best  known  of  these  manifestations,  in  the  sense 
of  the  noblest  and  roost  enlightened  philanthropy,  became  developed 
at  the  conference  of  delegates  of  a  great  number  of  European  govern- 
ments :  the  result  of  these  deliberations  is  the  "  Geneva  Convention" 
of  22nd  August,  1864,  which,  from  time  to  time,  received  the  concur- 
rence of  the  governments  of  all  civilized  stales. 

Up  to  thai  tims  humanity,  wandering  about  unprotected  and  without 
legal  status,  had  received  only  alms  at  the  hands  of  war, — ^alms,  liberal 
or  meagre,  according  to  the  character  or  bent  of  the  belligerents.  In 
consequence  of  the  Greneva  convention,  humanity  has  occupied  a  well- 
ordered,  legitimate  relation  to  war,  and  has  been  received  into  the  house- 
hold of  war,  but  in  the  subordinate  capacity  of  a  handmaid.  Even 
in  this  modest  rdle,  she  has  rendered  service,  entitling  her  to  the  greatest 


theretofore,  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  agreed  upon  the  application  of  certain 
doctrines  prejudicial  to  her  position,  which  made  her  condemnation  inevitable. 
The  significance  of  this  salient  fact  cannot  be  affected  by  the  fine  speeches  with 
which  Count  Sclopis  inaugurated  the  proceeding,  nor  by  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  celebrated  this  example  given  to  the  world  of  how  the  brutal  power  of  the 
sword  might  be  replaced  by  a  better  means  for  the  solution  of  international  dis- 
putes. The  present  British  premier  has  not  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  argument  of 
naval  armaments  and  Remington  rifles  when  the  interests  of  England  in  Egypt 
were  at  stake,  and  I  am  also  of  opinion  ho  was  surely  right,  and  have  rejoiced  in 
the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  because  it  saved  that  country  from  anarchy.  ...  I 
deem  it  a  duty  to  add  that,  bad  I  been  present  at  the  Brussels  conference  I  should 
have  felt  myself  constrained  earnestly  to  protest  against  the  unseemly  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Tachard  took  the  opportunity  to  resurrect  what  he  saw  fit,  and  to  refer 
to  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  We  never  proposed  to  take  this  province  on 
the  ground  that  its  inhabitants  wished  to  become  Germans,  but  we  took  it  because 
essential  and  indispensable  to  our  security,  in  presenting  an  enduring  obstacle  to 
the  periodical  attacks  of  France,  which  have  devastated  Germany  since  the  time  of 
Louis  Xiy.  Self-preservation  is  the  highest  law  of  the  state.  I  must  say  that  I 
was  painfully  astonished  that  not  one  of  the  German  members  present  at  Brussels, 
among  them  two  members  of  the  Beischstag,  Mr.  von  Buhler  and  Mr.  Lasker, 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  course  of  Mr. 
Tachard.  .  .  ." 
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praise,  in  ameliorating  the  miseries  of  war,  and  is  destined  in  tlie  future 
to  gain  well-deserved  laurels. 

VIII.  But,  as  things  go,  the  handmaid,  warm  in  the  household, 
wished  to  be  joined  in  governing, — aye,  wished  to  govern  (done!    No 

.  wonder  she  was  related  by  the  master,  according  to  contract,  to  her 
subordinate  position  I 

The  efforts  and  tendencies  of  humanity,  since  (he  condusion  of  the 
Greneva  convention,  have  no  longer  respected  the  above-specified  bounds, 
before  which,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  war,  they  must  cry  a  halt. 

To  the  warm-hearted  philanihropistSy  more  and  more  jurisprudents 
have  allied  themselves : — under  the  banner  of  humanity,  they  vie  with 
one  another  in  endeavoring  to  penetrate  into  the  domain  of  war,  to 
shackle  it  in  paragraphs  and  to  "  humanize"  it  in  obedience  to  their 
precepts. 

IX.  We  will  refer  to  three  instances  of  this  trespass  beyond  deter- 
mined limits. 

First, — As  a  death-blow  to  the  progressive  views  of  many  conserva- 
tives, especially  in  the  ranks  of  lawyers  and  publicists,  and,  no  doubt 
at  the  same  time,  as  an  intellectual  basis  for  the  supervening  efforts 
of  others,  there  appeared  in  the  year  1872  the  first,  and  in  1874  the 
second,  edition  of  a  book  of  Professor  Bluntschli,  entitled  "Modern 
Right  of  War  of  Civilized  States." 

"  This  book  is  intended,"  thus  we  read  in  the  preface,  "  to  con- 
tribute to  the  mitigation  by  right*  of  the  unavoidable  evils  of  war." — 
There  we  have  it:  the  handmaid,  instead  of  being  tolerated,  shall 
govern ;  she  shall  have  a  right  to  prescribe  dictates  to  war  I 

Secondly. — Through  the  personal  initiative  of  the  then  reigning 
tsar  of  Hussia,  an  international  conference  assembled  at  Brussels  in 
1874,  with  a  view  to  a  comprehensive  codification  of  the  laws  of  war. 


•  The  word  will  be  understood  here,  as  above  and  elsewhere,  to  be  used  rather  in 
a  technically  legal  than  in  an  ordinary  sense,  and  appears  of  more  comprehensive 
scope  than  the  term  "law,"  which,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  would  naturally 
be  interpreted  among  English-speaking  people  as  indicative  of  something  estab- 
lished and  definitive,  in  contradistinction  to  the  theoretical  disquisitions  of  a  writer 
advancing  his  opinions  as  to  what  the  law  should  be.  It  is  true  that  in  those 
branches  of  the  science  comprehending  the  domain  of  international  law  and  the 
"jt«  belli,^*  the  writings  of  eminent  publicists  are  received  with  peculiar  force; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  advanced  in  that  offshoot,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  of  these  branches,  which  would  transgress  heretofore  well-accepted  bounds, 
cannot  for  the  time  being  be  regarded  (while  we  may  respect  the  humane  and  well- 
intentioned  motives  of  their  advocates)  as  other  than  problematical  and  specula- 

ti  Ve. — TbANSL  ATOB. 
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The  event,  the  "  Brusseb  dechroHon/^  was  purely  negative ;  drawn  up 
by  the  delegates  of  all  the  particijiating  powers,  it  should  and  could 
have  served  to  pave  the  way  to  further  conferences  and  an  eventual 
understanding  between  the  governments ;  but  no  such  result  ensued. 
It  ixmld  noi  ensue,  because  again  it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  war 
doctrinary  fetters,  which  could  only  be  derisively  shaken  off. 

Thirdly, — The  international  peace  society  "  PimtUut  du  droit  inter- 
nationaT'  published  in  1880  a  hand-book,  "Rules  for  War  on  Land," 
which  for  the  same  reason  will  meet  the  like  fate  of  being  ignored  by 
those  in  authority.  In  consequence  of  the  transmittal  by  Professor 
Bluntschli  of  this  "  hand-book,'^  His  Excellency  von  Moltke,  as  before 
related,  wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  so  succinctly  and  clearly  presents  the 
matter  and  defends  his  position  from  a  strictly  military  stand-point,  and 
in  which  he  so  emphatically  exposes  and  condemns  the  fruitlessness  of 
those  purely  theoretical  1^1  shackles,  which  would  seek  to  trammel 
belligerent  action. 

"  Military  necessity  must  peremptorily  and  utterly  disregard  a  right 
of  war,  based  upon  ostensibly  legal  doctrines,  which  find  no  place  in 
the  domain  in  which  that  military  necessity  ordains  laws  and  raises  its 
authoritative  voice, — iii  the  domain  of  power  and  of  passion.''^ 

ad  VII.  That  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864,  while  in  no  wise 
free  from  deficiencies,  has  yet  encountered  a  universal  recognition  of  its 
provisions,  and  has  conferred  so  many  blessings,  is  clearly  attributable 
to  that  wise  limitaiion,  by  which  it  remains  aloof  from  the  appropriate 
sphere  of  military  action.  Its  chief  aim  is,  without  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  war  or  battle,  to  care  for  the  victims:  the  sick  and 
wounded  warriors  are,  without  regard  to  sides,  to  be  taken  up  and 
cared  for  by  the  ambulances  and  hospitals  of  all  nations ;  the  sanitary 
personnel  and  maJtiriel  are  neutral. 

All  these  provisions  of  the  convention  are  practicable,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  military  movements  and  operations, — 9LX\Aforthese  reasonSj 
as  a  matter  of  faxsty  they  have  been  respected. 

On  the  other  hand,  serious  reflection  must  be  induced  by  those  pro- 
visions, in  consequence  of  which  those  who  have  convalesced  are  to  be 
entitled  to  especial  consideration ;  by  which  a  certain  independence  of 
military  rules  and  regulations  is  conferred  upon  the  surgical  personnel^ 

*  '*  Critical  Essays  by  I.  von  Hartmann,  General  of  Cavalry  z.  D.  II.  Mili- 
tary Necessity  and  Humanity.  Berlin,  1878|'' — a  highly  interesting  and  important 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  our  article,  treated  in  form  and  contents  in  that 
liberal,  animated,  and  thorough  manner  peculiar  to  the  general,  who  has  gone 
from  among  us,  all  too  soon  I 
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and  by  which,  finally,  a  non-mUitary  personnel — under  the  sign  of  the 
red  cross — is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  convention. 

To  the  actual  convention,  a  supplement  was  ordained  on  the  20 
October,  1868,  whose  articles  are  in  general  recognized  as  binding. 
The  mpplementary  article  5  decrees:  "that  the  wounded  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  even  when  admittedly  not  incapad- 
taied  for  further  service  (/),  must  (/),  after  ultimate  recovery,  or,  where 
possible^  sooner,  be  sent  back  to  their  homes,  subject  to  the  condition, 
nevertheless,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  they  shall  not 
again  bear  arms." 

Whoever  reaches  home  well,  is  individually  again  in  duty  bound 
to  serve;  in  the  excitement  attendant  upon  animosity  and  passion  there 
can  be  no  tangible  way  of  guaranteeing  inviolate  observance  of  such 
engagements  towards  an  enemy,  or  the  non-observance  and  restriction 
of  that  other  dvJty  towards  the  state.  But  supposing  there  were :  every 
well,  aye,  in  many  functions,  even  invalided  soldier,  who  has  been  a 
prisoner  of  war,  replaces  at  home  and  relieves^  another,  who  is  rendered 
available  for  service  as  an  active  combatant. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  provision  was  not  followed  by  either 
side  in  the  war  of  70/71 ;  otherwise  we  Germans  would  indeed  have 
fared  badly. 

And  as  little  have  we  been  able  and  have  we  desired  to  pay  full 
respect  to  that  one  of  the  Geneva  stipulations  in  paragraph  6,  which 
reads :  "  Every  wounded  man  received  and  cared  for  in  a  house  shall 
serve  as  a  protection  to  it.  On  no  one  who  receives  the  wounded, 
shall  troops  be  billeted,  nor  shall  such  be  subject  to  levy  for  war  con- 
tributions, except  in  so  far  as  may  be  unavoidable." 

This  provision  was  attended  with  great  abuse  in  70/71,  and  greater 
abuse  was  attempted.  Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  war  against 
France  will  confirm  this.  Only  considerations  having  in  view  the  pro- 
tection and  quietude  of  sick  and  wounded  wa'tTiors,  can  militate  against 
the  occupation  of  a  position  for  troops  unsheltered  and  in  need  of  rest, 
— never  considerations  having  regard  solely  to  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  Such  humanity  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  quarters  would 
be  insane  and  barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  soldier  under  his  fostering 
protection  and  care,  which,  when  exercised  by  a  commander,  should 
subject  him  to  well-merited  and  condign  punishment 

Paragraph  5,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  absolutely  stricken  out 
of  the  convention.  And  thus,  finally,  the  "volunteer  care  of  the  sick,^' 
with  its  professional — unfortunately,  also,  often  unprofessional— j)er- 
sonnel,  '^  wandering  and  intermeddling  about  the  field  of  battle,"  can- 
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not  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  exalted  position  proposed  for  it  by  the 
Greneva  convention.  It  must^  moreover,  be  imperatively  insisted 
upon  that  **  every  institution  of  humanity  must  attach  itself  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  every  instrument  working  in  the  service  of 
humanity  must  subordinate  itself  to  the  demands  of  warfare/'  ^ 

The  prediction  of  many  that  not  all  the  provisions  of  the  Greneva 
convention  could  b6  practically  observed  in  a  great  war,  has  been  veri- 
fied through  the  campaign  of  70/71.  As  urgently,  therefore,  as  a 
change  in  the  convention,  in  a  number  of  points,  is  necessary,  as 
vividly  would  it  be  a  matter  of  regret,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  if 
the  faultiness  of  single  stipulations  should  bring  it  about  that  all,  even 
those  which  are  positively  good,  and,  as  a  rule,  practicable,  should  be 
ignored  by  the  belligerent  parties. — 

Unfortunately,  not  a  few  of  the  attempts  at  observance,  made  in 
consequence  of  and  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  convention,  are 
not  calculated  to  serve  the  good  cause. 

(ad  IX.  first.)     Let  us  turn  to  Bluntschli. 

He  judges  as  follows  (p.  39):  "The  conclusions  of  the  Geneva 
convention  must  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  science  of  international 
and  public  law  was  unrepresented  at  their  determination.  Medical 
and  military  knowledge  do  not  sufiSce  in  ascertaining  proper  expression 
for  legal  enactment8.'\I) 

With  tike  latter,  the  subject  has  nothing  to  do,  as  will  appear  further 
on.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  "  legal  enactments"  in  his  "  hand-book,'' 
and  we  will  find  that  many  of  them  mutually  restrict  or  totally  ener- 
vate one  another;  that  the  majority  of  them,  through  supplementary 
clauses,  such  as : — " in  so  far  as  the  aims  of  the  war  permit;" — "when 
possible;" — "if  necessity  demand"  (and  of  such,  many),  derive  an 
india-rubber-like  quality  of  extensiveness,  which  robs  them  of  every 
value  and  of  all  claim  to  render  warfare  subservient  to  them. 

A  few  examples,  with  succinct  explanation,  may  find  place  here. 

Paragraph  46  of  Bluntschli  reads:  Section  1.  "Correct  custom  of 
war  demands  that  the  besieger,  when  it  appears  practicable,(I)  shall, 
before  the  bombardment  of  a  place,  give  notice  of  his  intention,  in 
order  that  non-combatants,  especially  women  and  children,  may  be  re- 
moved or  otherwise  rendered  secure." — Section  2.  "A  surprise  may, 
however,  be  necessarj/y  in  connection  with  a  bombardment  of  a  place, 
to  insure  its  prompt(!)  capture,  and  then  the  omission  of  every  notifi- 
cation is  justified." 

*  Lueder. 
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Kiistow  sharply  and  summarily  comments  upon  this  paragraph  in 
this  manner :  "  It  is  self-evident  tliat  the  first  section  becomes  deter- 
mined and  inoperative  in  itself  through  the  conditional  clause^  ^^  when 
it  appears  practicable/'  as  to  which  naturally  but  one  man,  the  com- 
mander of  the  besi^ing  corps,  can  decide, — ^and  that  the  second  section 
then  absolutely  renders  the  whole  of  the  first  section  void  and  of  no 
effect*  Fortifications  are  built  for  defense;  it  is  no  affair  of  the 
besieger  to  contribute  anything  in  any  shape  tending  to  increase  their 
strength  or  power  to  withstand  attack.  But  that  very  thing  he  would 
do,  if  he  gave  notice  of  a  bombardment  a  considerable  time  in  advance, 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  besieged,  at  leisure,  to  make  every  prepara- 
tion to  weaken  its  effect." 

Bluntschli  reflects  upon  the  ^Meave  given  to  fleeing  women  and 
children  to  depart  from  the  besieged  city  of  Strasburg^'  as  an  '^example 
of  noble  humanity."  And  who  will  not  concur  with  him  in  this?l 
But  it  becomes  necessary,  says  General  von  Hartmann,  to  add  to  the 
praise  of  the  learned  authority  on  public  law,  a  brief  military  com- 
mentary. The  leave  to  depart,  referred  to,  was  granted  as  a  result  of 
Swiss  intervention  in  the  middle  of  September;  an  application  of  the 
commandant  of  Strasburg,  who  asked  a  similar  favor  as  early  as  the 
21st  August,  had  been  unfavorably  received.  The  answer  then  made 
by  Greneral  von  Werder,  contained  the  following :  "  The  fortifications 
of  great  cities  have  their  weakness  in  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants 
.  .  .  The  leave  to  depart,  asked  by  you  for  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, would  therefore  increase  the  strength  of  the  fortifications." 
Such  was  the  conclusion  before  the  opening  of  the  bombardment; 
when,  in  September,  the  regular  siege  had  made  marked  progress, 
when  the  event  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  absolute  certainty, 
when  the  moment  of  crowning  success  had  become  susceptible  to 
mathematical  calculation  and  determinable  to  the  day  and  hour,  that 
could  be  granted  which  before  had  been  refused.  Thus  does  military 
necessity  present  itself  in  varying  aspects.  From  Belfort  a  similar 
communication  was  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  besieging  troops, 
which  met  with  absolute  refusal.  The  assailants  had  to  battle  with 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  dared  not  to  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  existing  weakness  of  the  adversary. 

Something  more  from  Biistow : 

"The  victor  is  to  judge  in  an  occupied  territory,  through  military 
courts  or  military  commisaionSy  over  what  are  denominated  by  the  pub- 
licists as  violations  of  the  rights  of  war.  These  are,  however,  nothing 
else  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  every  one  and  all  of  those  acts  of 
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the  inhabitants,  which  work  injury  to  the  victor  and  are  therefore 
disagreeable  to  him, — acts  which  by  the  other  side  are  declared  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  entitled  to  fame  and  praise.  Now,  can  a  military 
tribunal  of  the  victor  judge  impartially  over  such  violations  of  the 
rights  of  war?  Nol  It  cannot,  in  fact,  judge  at  all,  for  a  'code* 
upon  'violations  of  the  rights  of  war'  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Such 
a  tribunal,  as  it  cannot  judge,  is  also  powerless  to  in&ict  punishment.  It 
can  do  no  more  than  seek  to  reprimand  and  prevent,  through  the  instru- 
mentalities of  force  and  the  engendering  of  fear,  acts  which  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  itd  side,  without  laboring  to  contribute  to  its  own  subju- 
gation. Let  it  be  well  understood  that  such  a  tribunal  is  powerless  to 
enact  in  any  other  spirit,  were  it  even  to  be  composed  of  the  wisest, 
justest,  and  mildest  men  in  the  world." 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  let  us  now  turn  in  this  con- 
nection to  Bluntschli's  paragraph  40 :  "  And  these  tribunals  are  not  to 
proceed  at  will  and  pleasure  or  to  be  actuated  by  animosity,(!)  but  are 
in  duty  bound  to  observe  the  fundamental  laws  (!)  of  justice.  They 
are  especially  enjoined  to  allow  the  accused  full  and  free  defense,  to 
employ  no  coercion,  if  even  summarily,  yet  impartially  (!)  to  investi- 
gate and  receive  testimony  as  to  the  subject-matter,  and  to  impose 
npon  the  guilty  only  a  relatively  (!)  severe  punishment.  Bvi  they  are 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  more  strenuous  precepts  of  ordinary  legal 
proceedings.*' 

There  is  a  world  of  contradiction  in  these  sentences  of  the  "  hand- 
book of  the  right  of  war," — ^as  in  most  of  the  others  1  They  appear 
sickly,  in  the  fragile  bloodlessness  of  "senile  theory"  !  They  overdo 
each  other  in  seeking  to  bind  and  handcuff,  not  alone  the  strategical 
conduct  of  war,  but  even  all  tactical  execution  I 

At  one  time,  the  right  of  war  proposes  to  go  so  far  as  to  obviate 
even  the  necessity  for  characterizing  the  enemy  as  such,  or  for  legal- 
izing the  means  to  be  employed  against  him ;  at  another  the  simulta- 
neousness  of  the  declaration  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
without  a  preceding  unequivocal  threat  of  resorting  to  it,  is  declared  to 
be  an  outrage  against  the  interests  of  humanity.  Again  it  endeavors 
to  interpose  barriers  to  prevent  dissimulation  and  surprise,  and  would 
accomplish  the  confinement  of  all  legitimate  operations  against  an 
enemy  by  limiting  them  to  the  sole  untrammeled  employment  of  the 
entire  force  of  arms  by  pitched  battle.  Open  undefended  cities  are 
not  at  all  to  be  subjected  to  fire,  and  of  fortified  places,  the  arrange- 
ments for  defense  alone !  And  lastly,  it  draws  the  narrowest  limits  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  various  means  and  the  maiiriel  of  war,  which 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  10 
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may  become  available  in  an  enemy's  country.  Public  right,  as  a  science, 
does  not  take  its  starting-point  within  the  domain  of  war.  The  uni- 
versal right  of  mankind  and  peculiarly  the  right  of  states  and  private 
rights,  give  to  its  developments  color  and  tendency.  It  rests  upon 
premises,  in  part  ideal,  in  part  absolutely  hostile^  and  in  consequence 
can  receive  no  consideration  in  war,  which  represents  realism  in  its  most 
terrible  aspect,  that  trial  of  right  by  force  in  its  most  frightful  exem- 
plification. 

Bluntschli  says,  ^^  The  war  power  may  do  all  that  which  military 
necessity  demands;  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  its  measures  appear 
necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the  objects  of  the  war  with  the  means  of 
war,  and  (!)  in  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  universal  right  and 
the  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations.'' 

Verily,  a  regular  india-rubber  paragraph — a  provision  with  many 
meanings  I  "  Measures  which  appear  necessary  ;"  "  objects  of  war ;" 
"  means  of  war ;"  "  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations" — these 
phrases,  every  one  of  them,  are  unqualifiedly  to  be  received  only  as 
relative,  not  as  fixed  and  determinate  potentialities. — "The  solitary 
absolutely  definitive  thought,  not  liable  to  fluctuation,  that  is  conveyed, 
is  with  regard  to  ^  universal  right,'  and  it  is  just  as  to  this  that  bellig- 
erent action  in  the  comprehensive  employment  of  power  and  force  places 
itself  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition."  Thus  General  von  Hart- 
mann. 

(ad  IX.  thirdly.)  With  this  judgment  and  condemnation  of  the 
*'  right  of  war"  of  Bluntschli  from  a  practical  military  stand-point,  we 
must  include  a  verdict  upon  the  "  hand-book"  of  the  ''  insUtut  du  droit 
international,^^  which  is  allied  to  that  of  Professor  Bluntschli  in  the 
closest  manner  and  precisely  similar  to  it  in  its  essential,  characteristic 
phases. 

(ad  IX.  secondly.)  There  remains,  briefly  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
third  of  the  so-called  trespasses  beyond  limits : — the  Brussels  decUxror 
Hon. 

This  contains  a  number  of  determinations  as  to  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners, — determinations  well  adapted  as  starting-points  for 
the  conclusions  of  a  convention  after  the  manner  of  that  negotiated  at 
Geneva.  For  what  applies  to  the  "peciilisir  protigis  of  the  latter,  viz., 
the  sick  and  wounded,  applies  also  to  prisoners ;  their  existence  is  in 
the  rear  of,  to  great  extent  independent  of,  belligerent  action,  which 
they  cannot  in  significant  measure  affect.  But  the  Brussels  declaration, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  enunciation  of  principles,  prescribes 
the  most  detailed  directions  as,  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners ;  the  form 
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of  these  directions  is  such  &s  to  aSbrd  play  for  the  most  latitudinarian 
interpretation^ — and  thus  the  declaration  cannot  count  upou  govern- 
mental recognition. 

What,  for  instance,  could  evidence  greater  philanthropic  aberration, 
greater  violence  to  and  greater  ignorance  of  the  actual  life  and  essence 
of  war,  than  the  following :  that  an  escaped  prisoner,  when  recaptured 
ae  imch,  shall  be  subjected  only  to  merely  disciplinary  punishment  or  a 
stronger  or  more  scrutinous  guard;  but  when, — after  he  shall  have 
succeeded  in  his  flight  the  first  time,^ie  shall  be  made  anew  a  prisoner, 
engaged  in  the  ranks  as  a  combatant^  he  shall  suffer  no  punishment 
whatever  I 

Article  XXX.  provides,  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  military 
power  towards  civilians :  "  The  lives  and  property  of  individuals  must 
be  spared.'' 

A  vapid  phrase !  For,  according  to  the  objection  of  General  von 
Uartmann:  "every  ordinary  march  which  leaves  the  chausaiea  and 
military  roads,  every  bivouac  whose  location  is  selected  without  refer- 
ence to  improvements  or  cultivation,  every  disposition  of  troops  de- 
manding intrench  men  ts,  or  the  arrangement  of  obstacles,  necessarily 
makes  deep  inroads  upon  the  property  of  individuals ;  how  can  one,  in 
fact,  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  to  formulate  such  a  paragraph  when 
military  movements,  at  every  step,  in  every  manoeuvre,  quite  independ- 
ently even  of  the  great  moments  of  battle,  imperatively  demand  that 
it  be  laughed  to  scorn  I" 

X.  Underlying  the  deliberations  of  the  Brussels  conference  was  a 
proposition  advanced  by  Russia^  whose  basis,  like  unto  that  of  the 
theses  of  Bluntschli  and  of  the  hand-book  of  1880,  is  incurably  de- 
prived of  all  strength  through  the  doctrinary  error  that  it  is  thought 
possible  to  relieve  from  home  service  the  absolutely  entire  organized 
armed  force  of  a  state,  and  to  antagonize  it,  in  the  wager  of  battle,  to 
the  similarly  relieved  and  equally  entire  organized  and  armed  force  of 
another.  Here  we  observe  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
"organized  armed  force''  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  thus  relieved  in  the 
modem  state,  for  the  simple  and  undeniable  reason  that  it  consists  of 
the  "  people  in  arms"  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  duty 
to  bear  arms,  the  wars  of  modern  times  must  pf  necessity  become  wars 
of  the  people.  And  equally  nugatory,  just  as  the  corresponding  deter- 
minations of  Bluntschli,  and  of  the  international  hand-book,  is  the 
fundamental  section  of  the — Russian  (I) — "  St.  Petersburgh"  proposi- 
tions, which  reads:  " Military  operations  must  be  exdaaively  directed 
against  the  conibatant  force  and  instrumentalities  employed  by  the  in- 
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imical  state  and  not  against  the  citizens  and  people  owing  it  allegiance^ 
unless  in  the  event  that  the  latter  shall  individually  take  part  in  the 
conflict." 

In  radical  opposition  our  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  declares 
in  his  letter : 

"The  greatest  benefit  attendant  or  consequent  upon  war,  is  the 
rapid  termination  of  it,  and  to  that  end  every  available  means, — not 
necessarily  including  those  entitled  to  deprecation, — mast  be  allowed  to 
stand  at  our  service.  In  no  sense  can  I  admit  concurrence  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  '  declaration  de  St.  PiUrsbourghj  that  the  '  weaken- 
ing of  the  hostile  combatant  power,'  is  the  solitary  proceeding  justi- 
fied in  war.  No,  oM  the  sources  of  aid  to  the  hostile  government  must  be 
assailed; — their finances^railwaySy  means  of  sustenance,  even  their  prestige! 
With  this  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  greater  moderation  than 
ever  before,  was  the  last  war  against  France  conducted.  In  two  months 
the  campaign  was  decided,  and  only  when  a  revolutionary  government 
continued  it  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  for  four  months  longer,  did  the 
engagements  assume  a  bitter  character." — 

From  the  commencement  of  our  century,  from  Napoleon  I.,  are 
to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  dated  the  art  of  great  wars,  of  decisive  strokes, 
of  thrusts  to  the  heart.  The  adversaries  of  the  emperor  learned  from 
him.  General  von  Clausewitz,  the  most  eminent  military  writer  of 
recent  times,  has  thought  out  the  system  of  the  great  modern  war,  in 
its  relations  to  policy.  He  says  "upon  the  character  of  the  vxirs  of  the 
present  day :"  • 

"  The  consideration  due  to  the  character  of  the  wars  of  the  present 
day  has  a  great  influence  upon  all,  esi)ecially  strategic  dispositions. 
Since  the  time  when  all  the  formerly  accustomed  means  have  become 
utterly  obsolete  through  Bonaparte's  great  fortune  and  shrewdness,  and 
states  of  the  first  rank  have  been  annihilated  almost  at  a  single  blow; 
since  the  Spaniards,  through  their  well-sustained  resistance,  have  shown 
what,  in  spite  of  their  individual  weakness  and  porosity,  can  be  ac- 
complished by  national  armaments  and  the  employment  of  insurrec- 
tionary instrumentalities  on  a  grand  scale ;  since  Kussia,  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1812,  has  taught  us,  first,  that  an  empire  of  vast  dimensions 
is  not  to  be  made  subject  to  absolute  conquest,  secondly,  that  the  proba- 
bilities of  finU  results  cannot  invariably  be  gauged  in  proportion  to  the 
loss  of  battles,  capitals,  and  provinces  that  may  be  sustained,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  one  is  often  strongest  in  the  heart  of  one's  own  country, 

•Vom  Kriege  (Of  War),  Part  I.,  Book  3,  chap.  xvii. 
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when  the  offensive  power  of  the  adversary  has  exhausted  itself,  and 
when  the  defensive  is  enabled  to  transform  itself  with  terrific  force 
into  the  most  aggressive  offensive ;  since,  moreover,  Prussia  has  proved 
to  us,  in  1813,  that  by  a  violent  effort,  the  ordinary  strength  of  an 
army  may  be  augmented  sixfold  in  the  way  of  militia,  and  that  this 
militia  is  equally  available  abroad  as  at  home; — ^aftcr  all  these  instances 
have  demonstrated  what  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  product  of  the 
national  power,  the  war  power  and  the  combatant  power,  are  the  heart 
and  sentiment  of  a  nation; — after  the  governments  have  learned  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  all  these  means  of  aid, — it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them  in  future  wars,  be 
it  that  they  are  threatened  with  danger  to  their  very  existence^  or  be 
it  that  they  are  animated  by  a  mighty  ambition.  Thai  wars,  waged  on 
each  side  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  naiional  power,  must  be  conducted 
upon  other  principles  than  those,  where  everything  wa^  calculated  upon 
consideratums  appertaining  solely  to  the  standing  armies  to  be  opposed  to 
one  another,  is  easily  to  be  perceived^* 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  views  and  doctrines  of  Clausewitz,  which 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  refutation  in  theory,  and  in  practice  have 
only  found  renewed  confirmation, — upon  the  fundamental  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Clausewitz, — depend,  and  from  them  are  deduced, 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  German  army,  and  no  doubt  in  all  armies 
deserving  mention,  excepting  the  Turkish,  the  views  as  to  the  objects, 
means,  and  conduct  of  war. 

And  let  us  look  at  theoretically  humane  Russia,  in  actual  practice, 
in  the  last  Oriental  war,  a  national  war  in  its  most  frightful  aspect. 
"  To  the  Russian  war  manifestoes  and  proclamations,  to  the  words  of 
its  bishoj^s,  with  which  the  banners  of  the  troops  were  blessed,  to  the 
measures  which  brought  about  the  Bulgarian  insurrection,  are  to  be 
attributed  the  peculiar  characteristics  impressed  upon  the  Oriental  war. 
Russia  proclaimed  the  war  of  race  and  religion,  and  upon  those  who 
then  held  political  sway  in  her,  must  fall  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
having  given  impulse  to  the  disgraceful  atrocities  and  massacres  in 
Bulgaria  and  Armenia.*' ^* 

And  the  Russian  mode  of  warfare  f  With  the  last  breath  of  man 
and  steed  did  they  force  the  passage  of  the  Balkans,  and  successfully 
accomplish  the  advance  to  within  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  the  tre- 
mendous assaults  upon  Plevna  were  inspired  by  a  leader, — certainly  in 


^^  General  v.  Hartmann. 
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sympathy  with  us  Grerman  offioers, — in  oontemplation  of  and  in  contra- 
distinction to  whose  energy,  the  St.  Petersburgh  propositions  at  the 
Brussels  conference  must  veritably  appear  to  us  as  naked  irony .^^ 

This  sickly  sentimentality  of  our  time,  which  becomes  continually 
more  and  more  aggressive,  this  unripe,  vapid  delirium  on  the  subject  of 
humanity,  really  destitute  of  true  deoency,  now  claims  an  absolute 
proof  of  the  tenableness  of  its  ravings  in  the  fact,  for  which  it  alone  is 
to  blame,  that  our  Field  Marshal,  in  spite  of  his  letter,  has  been  strenu- 
ously attacked  almost  at  all  hands — the  military,  of  course,  excepted — 
and  depicted  as  of  cruel,  uncivilized  mien  J 

Fortunately  the  sui)erior  and  inferior  leaders  of  the  German  army 
will  not  be  inclined  to  proceed  in  war  with  less  decision,  or  more 
slowly,  more  tenderly,  more  considerately ;  they  will  continue  to  feel 
the  consciousness,  as  it  is  their  sworn  duty,  as  the  welfare  of  their  own 
people  and  of  the  fatherland  enjoins,  that  on  a  grand  scale  as  well  as 
small,  at  every  opportunity,  they  deal  out  recklessly  mighty  blows,  and 
that  they  shun  not  relentlessly  to  offer  up  on  the  altar  of  military  ne- 
cessity the  greatest  sacrifices,  when  the  most  important  and  rapid  results 
may  be  thereby  attained,  and  the  war  thus  be  brought  to  a  prompt 
termination.  Were  they  to  act  otherwise,  their  conduct  would  in  truth 
be  inhuman  1 

They  are  manly,  clear,  apposite  views,  worthy  of  the  widest  dis- 
semination, which  Professor  Lueder  develops  on  this  subject : 

''  The  field  of  battle  is  covered  with  countless  numbers  of  the  hor- 
ribly wounded  and  maimed  of  both  armies,  frightfully  crying  for  help. 
What  can  there  be  to  do  greater  violence  to  every  humane  emotion, 
what  more  heartrending,  what  more  unbearable  even  in  thought  to 
every  feeling  person,  than  the  idea  that  these  terribly  suffering  ones, 
instead  of  receiving  the  promptest,  most  solicitous  care,  must  be  sub* 
jected  to  greater  torture,  to  mutilation,  to  destruction  ?  And  yet  I  .  The 
object  of  the  battle  being  contended  for,  and  to  bring  about  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  all  these  great  sacrifices  have  been  made, — the 
deciding  of  the  day,— demands  a  charge, — ^an  advance  in  mass,— of  the 
cavalry,  of  the  batteries.  The  advancing  ranks  storm  over  the  fainting 
and  the  groaning,  treading  down  and  stamping  upon  everything  in  the 
path  of  their  progress.  Can  anything  more  distressing  be  imagined  ? 
And  yet, — ^he  would  be  not  only  a  bad  commanding  oflBoer,  he  who,  even 


^^  Not  the  strategical  disposition,  but  the  tactical  execution,  has  our  sympathy, 
as  also  the  decisive  spirit  of  the  offensive,  the  intrepid  determination  to  subjugate 
the  adversary  I 
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upon  such  considerations  as  these,  would  allow  deflections,  delays,  and 
the  disastrous  neglect  of  the  determined  instant  of  the  storming  ad- 
vance, but  he  would  be  also  and  simply  a  traitor  to  his  country,  vio- 
lating his  sacred  duty.  Nor  would  he  stand  upon  the  ground  of  true 
humanity/' 

From  a  recent  essay  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Boouslawbki,  I 
extract  the  following : 

''  If  any  one  should  believe  that  unsound  doctrines  and  a  false  phi- 
losophy can  have  no  influence  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  a  well- 
schooled  corps  of  oflBcers,  I  would  point  to  the  events  of  1806, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  It  was  shown  that  the  philanthropic  views 
which  then  largely  made  themselves  felt  in  the  education  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  cultured,  had  in  many  cases  turned  the  heads  even  of 
officers  in  high  rank,  and,  superadded  to  the  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  Napoleonic  power,  notably  contributed  to  that  pusillanimous  atti- 
tude, evidenced  especially  by  the  surrender  of  many  of  our  fortified 
places." 

For  such  and  other  reasons  we  cannot  and  will  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  demand  of  Professor  Bluntschli,  which  reads :  ^^Mia  impera- 
tively necessary  that  the  laws  of  nations,  and  particularly  the  rights  of 
war  and  rights  of  neutrals,  be  taught  with  greater  care  than  heretofore, 
in  our  mUUary  sehoolsJ* 

Briefly  characterized  and  illustrated  to  the  leaders^  they  must  be,  it 
is  true, — but  totally  kept  back  from  subordinoJLes  and  the  rank-and-file; 
in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ^^  rights  of  war,''  our  officers  as 
well  as  our  soldiers  are  to  be  educated  to  act  with  the  most  complete 
energy,  in  war  1 

Thus,  the  interests  of  true  humanity  will  be  best  promoted ! 

XII.  In  so  far  as  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  war  admit  of  it,  in 
so  far  may,  in  so  far  also  must  the  effi>rts  and  tendencies  of  humanity 
be  allowed  to  have  full  scope.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  acts  immediately  pertaining  to  armed  conflict  and  remanded 
to  side  domains,  but  there  much  room  is  afibrded  them  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rich  blessings. 

a.  Oovemmentallyy  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva 
convention  (which,  as  before  remarked,  should  be  revised),  stipulations 
mightwell  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  determina- 
tion of  the  identity  of  those  who  have  fallen,  protection  of  the  wounded, 
disinfection  of  battle-fields,  etc.  Such  arrangements,  kept  within  bounds, 
would  be  decidedly  useful.  But  we  should  beware  lest  we  grant  them 
undue  consideration^  or  exaggerate  their  importance  and  force  at  tliose 
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momenta  when  the  passions  are  let  loose.     '^  The  brain  may  devise  laws 
for  the  blood  ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree."  " 

b.  A  better  security  for  humane  warfare  is  to  be  found  in  the 
leaders  of  higher  and  lower  grade.  As  no  officer  of  our  army  will 
ever  give  \i'ay,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a  false  philanthropy,  so  will  he 
certainly  not  be  guilty  of  or  allow  actions  which  are  only  crueZ,  without 
serving  belligerent  aims  and  uses,  and  which  are,  in  consequence,  not 
made  legitimate  through  military  necessity. 

c.  Through  the  maintenance  of  the  strictest  discipline^  through  con- 
scientious care  for  the  subsistence^  clothing^  and  proper  wants  of  their 
men,  the  leaders  do  not  serve  their  own  army  alone ;  they  also  advance 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

d.  Our  military  laws  threaten  with  severe  punishment  the  derelic- 
tions of  individuals  in  the  field : — ^plundering,  making  of  booty,  ma- 
rauding, the  intentional  or  ruthless  alienation,  damage,  or  destruction 
of  the  effects  of  others.  It  is  the  dvJty  of  the  leaders  to  acquaint  their 
subordinates  with  these  laws,'*  and  to  insist  upon  the  strict  observance 
of  them ;  jand  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  leaders,  whenever  the  necessity 
may  arise,  by  precept  and  example  to  restrain  the  inflamed  passions  of 
their  subordinates  from  acts  of  barbarity  and  inhumanity.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  leaders  cannot  be  omnipresent — ^and  they,  also, 
moreover,  are  men  of  flesh,  and  blood,  and  passion, — ^and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  even  these,  in  themselves  valuable  safeguards  to  humanity,  do 
not  always  suffice — in  fact,  become  totally  insufficient — in  the  moment 
of  intense  excitement.  What  Thucydides  said,  many  centuries  ago,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,"  well  applies :  "  In  brief, 
whoever  believes  in  his  ability,  through  the  force  of  laws  or  any  other 
means  of  terror,  to  interpose  obstacles  to  man,  when  his  innate  nature 
impels  him  to  an  act,  believes  what  is  impossible,  and  manifests  egre- 
gious simplicity." 

e.  The  difference  between  the  humane  conduct,  say  of  the  wars  of 
66  and  70,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  forcibly  pre- 
sents itself  to  us.  The  difference  has  not  been  wrought  by  the  conven- 
tions, nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  discipline,  nor  the  articles  of  war  of 
modern  times,  but  has  been  naturally  accomplished.  It  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity  that  the  enlightened  culture  of  the  nations  has 
grown  and  progressed  ! 

The  individual  soldier,  representing  and  executing  military  neces- 

w  *<  Merchant  of  Venice,"  act  i.,  scene  ii. 

>*  To  these  are  to  he  added  the  unequivocally  valid  and  hinding  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  convention. 
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81  ty^  must  at  the  same  Ume  represent  and  manifest  humanity;  the  more 
refined  a  people  may  be,  taken  all  in  all,  the  more  humanely  does  it 
wage  war.  There  lies  the  fundamental  impelling  power;  not  in  the 
1^1  systems  of  the  professors  or  the  peaoe  sermons  of  the  apostles  of 
humanity,  but  in  the  moral  and  enlightened  culture  of  the  nations  I 
Upon  this  soil  ofone  grows  up  "  that  power  of  refineTnenty  which,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  strains  of  conflict,  draws  a  moral  cordon 
around  the  unprotected  and  unarmed,  and  would  save  them  from  be- 
coming directly  involved  in  armed  strife ;  which  restrains  the  hand 
that  would  invade  the  luxuries  of  the  adversary,  even  when  that  which 
he  has  hoarded  together  in  ample  measure  appears  to  be  deserted  and 
consecrated  to  destruction ;  which  compels  the  self-denying  soldier  only 
to  satisfy  his  torturing  hunger  subject  to  a  constant  regard  to  the  rights 
to  be  accorded  the  enemy, — that  power  of  refinement  which  in  such 
fashion  justifies  and  enjoins  the  highest  and  mod  sublime  exemplifica- 
tions of  self-forgetfulness.'' — And  such  is  adualy  perfect  humanity  I 

The  poetry  of  the  sailor's  life  is  the  storm,  not  the  haven ;  of  the 
soldier's  life,  the  field  of  battle,  not  the  monotonous  garrison  I  To 
whom  of  us  had  not  come  often,  the  thought  of  war  in  the  future? 

XIII.  We  must  not,  in  conclusion,  omit  to  consider  the  question  : 
'^  What  place  and  part  will  be  assigned  to  humanity  in  the  next  war 
which  Germany  shall  have  to  wage,  be  it  at  an  early  day,  be  it  in  ten 
or  twenty  years?" 

The  answer,  to  be  entitled  to  consideration,  must  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  determined  political  situation : — with  whom  shall  we  be 
allied,  to  whom  shall  we  be  opposed  ? 

If,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  subject,  I  have  heretofore  been  enabled 
closely  to  lean  upon  authorities  such  as  Hartmaun  and  Riistow,  I  am 
compelled,  now  that  I  propose,  in  connection  with  my  theme,  to  sketch 
in  general  outline  the  picture  of  our  war  of  the  future,  to  abandon 
solid  ground  and  tread  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  prophecy.  When,  in 
doing  so,  I  deliver  myself,  band-bound,  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers, 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  reflection :  "  We  all  err,  but  each  of  us  in 
different  fashion."  " 


1*  In  thorough  accord  with  the  writer,  the  editor  of  the  Jahrhucher^  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  here  given,  has  abstained  from  a  publication  of  this  description 
of  the  war  of  the  future,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  remarks  upon  our  political  rela- 
tions, our  military  organisation,  and  other  pertinent  subjects. 

Tet,  sure  of  the  approyal  of  our  German  comrades,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  space  to  the  concluding  sentences,  containing  the  quintessence  of  the  entire 
article.    May  they  And  fulfilment,  Gk)d  grant  1 
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I  cease  I  It  appears  satisfactorilj  evident  to  me  that  the  prospects 
for  humaDity  in  the  next  war  are  slim  indeed ! 

From  the  stand-point  of  common  brotherhood,  we  may  regret  that  in 
all  probability  a  step  backward  in  civilization  is  likely  to  ensue.  The 
soldier  thinks  coolly  upon  the  matter. 

Let  U8  keep  the  aim  in  vieio  I  Upon  the  subject  of  our  next  war,  our 
descendants  mtid  read  in  history  the  nummary  judgment :  ^'  Hie  German 
people  gained  tlie  bictory,  thanke  to  their  reekleee  tDorfare,  annihilating, 
exterminating,  whjugaiing  everything  in  their  toay  !" 

Not  neeeseary,  but  of  especial  value  would  it  be  if,  after  this  sentence, 
an  asterisk  should  point  to  the  note : 

'^  What  once  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  said,  as  to  the  war 
of  1870/71,  applies  in  every  respect  to  the  last  war,  namely:  that 
with  every  energy  it  was  more  humane,  and  conducted  with  greater 
moderation,  than  ever  one  before  I" 
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ON  SOME  CHANGES  IN  TACTICS  CAUSED  BY  THE  INCREAS- 
ING POWER  OF  MODERN  FIRE/ 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.   H.  JAMES,  P.8.C.,   LATE  K.E. 

Tactics  may  be  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  art  of  war  which  is 
based  on  the  proper  employment  of  troops,  taking  into  consideration 
the  weapons  with  which  they  are  armed. 

The  history  of  war  shows  us  that  since  the  first  introduction  of 
firearms  there  has  been  a  gradual  tendency  to  replace  shock  by  fire. 
Efforts  have  been  made — but  vain  efforts — not  to  admit  this,  and  keep 
back  troops  to  the  old  belief  in  the  arme  blxmdhey  but  the  logic  of  facts 
has  been  too  much  for  the  advocates  of  the  old  system,  and  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  it  is  fire  as  represented  by  the  modern  rifle 
which  decides  battles.  But  time  is  required  before  old  views  are 
altered  by  modern  fact.  I  have  been  much  struck  from  time  to  time 
in  wandering  over  some  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Franco-German 
war  to  see  how  much  they  have  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  troops 
bound  by  them,  and  I  propose  to  bring  forward  this  afternoon  a  few 
points  which  I  trust  you  will  find  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  victory  depends  rather  on  the  number  of 
the  enemy  frightened  than  on  the  number  killed.  No  doubt  this  is 
somewhat  the  case,  but  the  frightening  itself  depends  on  the  number 
of  casualties.  Let  us  suppose  that  to  inflict  the  loss  necessary  to  pro- 
duce defeat  in  a  given  force  fifty  thousand  bullets  be  required ;  these 
will  require  a  certain  time  to  fire  off,  and  the  available  time  will  de- 
pend— 

1.  On  the  rapidity  of  the  arms. 

2.  The  range  over  which  they  are  effective. 

Referring  to  the  diagram.  Fig.  1  represents  the  state  of  aflairs  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Frederick.  Rigid  lines  and  no  skirmishers. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  advantage  gained  under  the  Napoleonic  system  of 
supplementing  the  fire  of  the  line  by  skirmishers.  We  see  from  a 
comparison  of  these  two  figures   that  the  effect  of  employment  of 

^  Read  before  the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution. 
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skirmishers  is  practically  to  considerably  enlarge  the  distance  over 
which  an  enemy  would  suffer  from  infantry  fire,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  increasing  the  range  of  the  weapons.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  enlarged  dangerous  zone  due  to  the  introduction  of  rifle-fire, 
t.e.,  the  time  of  1854-66;  while  Fig.  4  shows  the  present  state  of 
things  with  the  modern  small-bore  rifle. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  all  these  improvements  which  increased  the 
results  obtained  by  fire,  while  those  from  shock  remained  unaffected, 
tended,  and  that  very  additional  improvement  still  tends,  to  augment 
the  proportion  of  effect  due  to  fire  to  that  due  by  shock.  We  know 
that  nowadays  troops  are  driven  from  positions  by  fire  alone,  whereas 
in  former  times  actual  collision  or  shock  was  needed.  This  continual 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  parts  of  the  infantry  armament 
has  involved  in  its  turn  changes  in  formation  and  in  the  method  of 
occupying  ground.  Frederick  the  Great  fought  his  battles  whenever 
possible  on  open  ground,  to  which  alone  his  rigid  formations  were 
adapted.  Over  ground  other  than  even,  his  processional  movements 
were  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  witness  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  12th 
August,  1759.  The  early  wars  with  the  French  republic  showed,  too, 
how  in  such  ground  as  the  fighting  then  took  place  in  the  rigid  line 
formation  was  liable  to  disaster.  We  see  it  therefore  replaced  by  the 
flexible  column  and  skirmisher  formation,  and  later  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  introduced  the  still  more  flexible  battalion  line  covered 
with  skirmishers. 

Up  to  the  end  of  this  epoch,  however,  fire  was  merely  looked  upon 
as  preparatory  for  the  shock,  and  the  tactical  formations  employed 
were  all  designed  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  use  of  the  latter.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  rifles — and  still  more  of  breech-loading  rifles 
— it  was  soon  acknowledged  that  the  days  of  shock  were  over,  and 
that  fire  reigned  supreme. 

The  formation  for  shock  has  therefore  disappeared,  and  the  object 
now  of  all  infantry  formations,  whether  on  the  offensive  or  defensive, 
is  to  maintain  a  shooting-line  at  its  proper  strength.  This  has  involved 
a  very  important  modification  in  infantry  fighting  arrangements. 

So  long  as  their  object  was  to  bring  up  a  formed  body  to  use  the 
bayonet,  so  long  were  drill-formations  used  on  the  battle-field.  The 
men  moved  forward  under  the  direction — i.e.,  command — of  one  man, 
whether  the  body  in  question  was  a  l)attaIion,  column,  or  line,  or  even 
the  huge  columns  employed  by  Napoleon  in  his  later  wars,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  number  of  individual  actions  was  limited  to 
the  number  of  attacked  points.    The  issue  of  the  fight  tlien  depended 
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on  a  comparatively  few  commanders.  But  now  the  whole  circum- 
stances are  changed.  Modern  fire  has  dissolved  tlie  close  formations, 
and  the  advance  now  consists  of  a  number  of  small  units,  led  each  by 
an  officer,  guided  by  one  general  idea,  but  not  moving  as  a  coherent 
whole  in  the  same  sense  as  the  closed  masses  did  in  former  days. 

As  a  consequence,  we  find  a  certain  tendency  to  return  to  the  style 
of  fighting  which  characterized  the  wars  of  chivalry, — ^a  number  of 
combats  directed  to  one  common  end,  but  difiering  very  distinctly 
from  the  manoeuvre  battles  of  Frederick  or  of  Napoleon. 

Whether  an  army  be  attacking  or  defending  a  given  position,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  places  round  which  the  fight  will  centre,  where 
the  struggle  will  be  severe,  and  others  where  the  fighting  will  be  of  a 
much  more  tentative  character,  and  this  tentative  character  will  be 
general  along  the  whole  line  of  battle  until  the  object  of  either  side  is 
clearly  visible.  This  is  one  of  the  most  strongly-marked  features  of 
modern  fighting.  Lines  of  battle  are  drawn  up  at  such  long  distances 
from  one  another,  and  long-range  weapons  have  so  prevented  close 
reconnoitring,  that  it  is  not  until  the  action  has  been  begun  that  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  the  points  where  the  attack  must  be  pressed 
home.  This  argument  does  not  apply  to  strategically  direct  manoeu- 
vres, such  as  the  outflanking  movement  of  the  Guards  and  Saxons  at 
Gravelotte,  but  it  is  well  exemplified  by  the  misjudgment  of  the  extent 
of  the  French  right  at  the  same  battle, — ^an  error  for  which  the  Ger- 
mans paid  dearly  in  the  losses  inflicted  on  tlie  artillery  of  the  Ninth 
Corps. 

In  the  future,  then,  we  may  expect  battles  to  be  entered  on  much 
more  cautiously.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  by  the  offensive  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  defensive,  first  of  all  by  cavalry  reconnois- 
sance,  secondly  by  artillery  fire.  But  as  that  will  be  compelled  by 
modern  infantry  fire  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  say  two  thousand 
five  hundred  yards,  or  one  and  one-half  miles,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fight,  its  effect  will  scarcely  reveal  the  detailed  arrangements  of  the 
defense,  more  especially  as  the  defenders  will  usually  be  in  shelter- 
trenches  and  behind  cover,  which  will  conceal  their  position.  A  ten- 
tative or  reconnoitring  infantry  attack,  therefore,  becomes  necessary, 
after  the  preliminary  artillery  duel  has  sufficiently  progressed  as  to 
render  an  infantry  advance  possible. 

Now,  how  shall  such  a  tentative  advance  be  carried  out?  By  the  mod- 
ern attack  formation  ?  But  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  inquiry  how  far 
existing  formations  are  suited  to  such  an  advance.  Plainly,  we  must 
attack  more  or  less  along  the  whole  line,  and  if  we  have  an  army  which 
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may  form  a  line  of  battle  several  miles  in  length,  it  would  appear 
difficult  to  expect  an  infantry  advance  to  take  place  under  the  present 
ideas  of  attack  formations  over  such  an  extended  length  of  country. 
We  know  that  at  the  Alma,  with  troops  in  close  order,  and  therefore 
better  in  hand,  that  confusion  arose ;  much  more  would  it  then  with 
the  men  in  open  order.  The  difficulty  which  has  chiefly  to  be  met 
with  is  the  fact  that  troops  do  not  keep  their  initial  direction,  but, 
turned  aside  by  ground  or  by  fire,  overlap  one  another  or  leave  gaps, 
and  that  the  consequence  is  a  mixing  of  units,  which,  even  if  unavoid- 
able, is  nevertheless  to  be  deprecated  and  put  off  as  long  as  may  be. 
Where,  therefore,  the  fight  is  hottest,  at  the  points,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  which  troops  will  be  most  directed,  there  will  the  mixing  and 
confusion  be  the  worst.  It  is,  however,  precisely  at  these  points  that 
order  is  of  the  greatest  necessity.  I  would  suggest,  as  a  possible 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  that  instead  of  extending  the  two  companies 
of  a  battalion  as  at  present,  evenly  along  the  front,  they  should  be 
divided  up  into  sections  in  single  rank,  but  kept  together  or  with  but 
very  slight  distances  between  the  files  (see  Fig.  11).  These  groups 
or  fighting  units  would  be  better  kept  in  hand  by  the  intervals 
between  them.  The  men  would  naturally  tend  to  close  on  them- 
selves as  gaps  occurred  in  the  advance,  and  when  it  was  desired 
to  strengthen  any  particular  part  for  an  attack  the  supports  and 
reserves  would  be  easily  brought  into  the  intervals  between  them. 
By  some  such  plan  as  this  a  commander  could  settle  whether  the 
fight  should  be  tentative  or  be  pressed  home ;  but  once  the  men  are 
in  extended  order  experience  shows  that  all  hold  is  lost.  At  the  points, 
however,  where  the  attack  is  to  be  pushed  home,  a  series  of  battalions 
will  often  have  to  be  thrown  one  on  the  other,  and  these  will  all  tend 
to  converge  on  the  key  of  the  position,  and  thus  produce  disorder.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  support  the  front  line  of  troops  by  others  to 
hold  the  positions  when  won.  How  shall  these  be  brought  up?  It 
seems  to  me  in  battalion  line,  provided  intervals  are  kept  between  the 
companies.  For  experience  shows  that  if  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
be  riveted  by  a  sufficiently  powerful  shooting-line,  formed  bodies  can 
move  behind  it  with  comparatively  little  loss. 

With  a  view  also  to  keeping  the  men  in  hand  during  an  advance, 
which  is  much  more  difficult  than  when  a  force  is  stationary,  I  also 
venture  to  suggest  that  independent  firing  should  be  abolished.  Troops 
will  at  close  ranges  use  it,  and  no  power  can  stop  them  ;  but  allowing 
no  one  to  fire  without  permission,  t.e.,  using  volleys,  would  certainly 
tend  to  put  off  the  evil  moment  as  long  as  possible. 
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On  the  defensive  a  similar  plan  to  that  shadowed  forth  above  might 
be  adopted.  During  the  preliminary  stage  the  position  should  only  be 
marked^  as  it  were*  During  the  first  part  of  the  infantry  attack  the 
groups,  as  suggested,  would  form  the  firing-line,  and  only  when  the 
enemy's  infantry  got  within  about  half  a  mile  should  the  supports  be 
extended. 

I  think  here  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  that  on  the  defensive, 
supports  to  a  shooting-line,  whenever  possible,  should,  during  the  close 
infantry  attack  at  any  rate,  be  close  up  to  the  line  they  are  to  support; 
probably  in  deep  shelter-trenches  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  men  to  cross  a  shot-swept  space  if  it  be  not  within  the 
limits  of  a  run. 

Fair  general  rules  for  the  use  of  fire  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

During  the  tentative  or  first  stage  of  an  infantry  fight,  from  two 
thousand  to  eight  hundred  yards,  the  fire  should  be  limited  to  those 
objects  which  are  clearly  seen,  are  sufficiently  large  to  present  a  fair 
chance  of  being  hit,  or  against  those  parts  of  the  enemy's  line  of  which 
it  is  wished  to  know  the  dispositions.  Once  the  fight  comes  within  the 
second  zone,  viz.,  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  adversary,  the  fire  may 
be  strengthened  to  the  utmost.  It  will,  therefore,  often  be  advanta- 
geous for  both  sides  to  make  use  of  tiers  of  fire,  such  as  the  Turks 
employed  at  Plevna.  This  will  usually  be  easier  for  the  defensive 
than  the  offensive,  though  the  latter  may  be  able  sometimes  to  deliver 
long-range  fire  from  the  second  line,  or  even  from  the  supports  of  the 
first. 

These  proposals  will  no  doubt  have  somewhat  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  expenditure  of  ammunition.  This,  however,  is  necessary  if  the 
long-range  weapon  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  old  short  range,  and 
why  it  should  be  thought  better  to  kill  your  enemy  at  two  hundred 
yards  rather  than  at  eight  hundred  yards,  I  confess  appears  to  me  inex- 
plicable. 

The  question  of  long  range  and  ammunition  supply  are  therefore 
intimately  bound  up.  Probably  the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  give 
each  man  entering  action  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds.  We  are, 
therefore,  rapidly  coming  to  the  day  when  kits  must  be  carried  for  the 
men  to  meet  the  necessity  for  giving  the  latter  a  portable  intrenching 
tool  as  well  as  more  ammunition.  Is  it  possible  to  supply  ammunition 
under  long-range  infantry  fire  ?  Neither  wagons,  carts,  nor  mules  could 
be  brought  sufficiently  close  for  the  purpose,  and  if  men  are  relied 
on  to  bring  up  the  cartridges,  they  can  carry  only  a  limited  amount 
and  may  be  killed.    Better,  therefore,  give  each  individual  a  good 
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supply  to  start  with,  and  trast  to  making  up  deficiencies  from  the 
pouches  of  the  men  knocked  over.  This  ammunition  question  is  of 
the  highest  importance  at  this  moment,  when  the  introduction  of  mag- 
azine rifles  seems  to  be  a  question  of  a  very  short  time.  When  they 
are  brought  in,  the  short  rapid  fire  from  them  at  the  closing  moment 
will  tend  still  more  to  abolish  the  prospect  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  the  bayonet. 

And  now  I  will  ask  you  to  revert  to  my  assumption  regarding  the 
fifty  thousand  bullets.  It  is  plain  that  to  pour  in  this  number  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  1,  either  the  enemy  must  be  delayed  a  sufficiently  long  time 
in  crossing  the  dangerous  zone, — i.€.,  obstacles  must  be  made  use  of, — 
or  means  must  be  taken  to  increase  the  length  of  line  from  which  fire 
can  be  delivered,  i.e.y  it  must  be  broken  up  into  salients  and  re-entrant. 
Now,  in  old  treatises  on  fortification  and  on  the  occupation  of  positions, 
you  will  find  it  laid  down  that  the  best  way  to  occupy  a  position  is  to 
divide  it  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  series  of  bastion  fronts,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
5.  By  this  plan  the  salient  points  of  the  position,  i.e.,  those  most  liable 
to  attack,  are  well  held,  and  the  re-entrants  serve  as  convenient  positions 
for  artillery  to  flank  them.  The  line  Is  thus  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
points  which  are  flanked  as  strongly  as  possible.  An  enemy  thus  ad- 
vancing on  the  salient  found  himself  struck  both  in  front  and  flank, 
and  the  flank  fire  was  of  great  importance  when  the  time  was  limited 
in  which  the  infantry  fire  could  act.  It  was  also  of  importance  to  keep 
the  enemy  as  long  as  possible  under  it,  and  hence  ground  which  checked 
the  enemy  was  advantageous.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there- 
fore, in  choosing  a  position,  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  front  difficult 
of  approach,  and  to  have  means  of  subjecting  the  enemy  to  a  flank  fire. 
To  do  this  salients  were  a  necessity,  and  these  salients  would  often  take 
the  form  of  detached  i)Osts,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  so  many  extreme 
salients.  Taking  Waterloo  as  an  example,  such  points  were  Hougou- 
mont  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Now,  a  salient  is  of  necessity  a  weak  point. 
Its  sides  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  and  a  more  powerful  fire  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  it  than  it  can  return.  This  is  shown  clearly  in 
Fig.  6,  which  also  shows  how  much  this  weakness  has  been  increased 
by  the  increased  range  of  modern  firearms.  The  salient  was  formerly 
necessary  because  flanking  fire  was  a  necessity,  but  it  was  an  evil, 
because  it  presented  a  weak  point  to  the  enemy.  Under  modern  con- 
ditions, however,  a  flanking  fire  may  be  got  without  actually  having  a 
flank.  For,  referring  to  Fig.  7,  the  larger  triangle  shows  the  fire  which 
can  be  brought  to  converge  on  a  point  from  the  line  AB  under  modern 
conditions,  cJ)  under  the  conditions  of  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
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Practically,  a  force  advancing  from  C  then  will  be  four  times  as  long 
under  fire,  and  will  suffer  from  four  times  the  length  of  line  it  did 
formerly.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  a  flank  is  no  longer  so 
necessary  as  formerly. 

1.  Because  direct  fire  has  so  much  longer  range. 

2.  Because  the  fire,  even  from  a  straight  line,  by  this  same  quality 
of  long  range,  is  practically  a  flanking  fire,  e.^.,  from  aA  against  a  force 
advancing  from  C. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the -modern  position  should  be  a  straight 
line  with  very  slight  or  no  salients,  which  are  weak  places,  and  no 
longer  so  necessary  for  flanking  purposes. 

If  this  be  true,  the  same  argument  will  apply  still  more  strongly 
to  detached  posts  in  front  of  the  battle-line. 

A  detached  post  is  either  so  close  as  to  be  practically  a  salient,  or 
else  sufiiciently  far  off  to  be  obliged  to  act  independently.  In  the 
former  case  we  have  seen  that  it  is  bad,  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  so 
in  the  latter,  for  a  detached  post  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
first,  and  it  is  nowadays  exposed  to  so  heavy  a  concentric  fire  from 
afar,  that  unless  so  extensive  as  to  form  in  itself,  as  it  were,  a  position, 
it  will  certainly  be  destroyed  by  distant  fire,  or  be  compelled  to  yield 
before  the  force  which  can  be  concentrated  against  it.  One  of  three 
things  will  therefore  happen  :  either  the  troops  in  it  will  retire  so  early 
in  the  struggle  that  they  will  not  affect  its  issue,  or  if  they  stop  they 
will  be  surrounded  and  cut  off,  or  compelled  to  retreat  under  the  pursu- 
ing fire  of  the  enemy.  This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  advanced 
positions.  It  may  happen  that  in  defending  a  given  portion  of  ground 
it  may  be  desirable  to  hold  a  pa<^ition  in  front  to  command  ground 
advantageous  to  the  enemy.  Such  a  position,  however,  will  be  held 
in  force,  and  although  a  second  struggle  may  take  place  on  the  main 
position  behind,  it  plays  during  the  struggle  for  its  maintenance  so 
important  a  part  in  the  fight  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
main  line.  Such  positions  were  Hougoumont  at  Waterloo,  and  St. 
Hubert  at  Gravelotte. 

These  considerations  serve  to  show  that,  unless  for  some  special 
object,  detached  posts  are  a  mistake.  This  I  think  we  have  exempli- 
fied at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  by  the  French  holding  the  village  of 
Ste.  Marie-aux-Ch^nes,  which,  two  thousand  yards  from  the  French 
line,  certainly  retarded  but  very  little  the  German  advance. 

And  now  as  to  the  kind  of  ground  in  front  of  a  position.  In  the 
old  days  of  feeble  and  slow  fire  difficult  ground  in  front  was  the  best, 
but  now,  with  modern  long-range,  quick-firing  weapons,  the  most  deadly 
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ground  we  can  offer  is  a  smooth  glacis-like  slope.  Such  ground  we 
know  the  Prussian  Guards  advanced  over  in  the  attack  on  St  Privat, 
and  we  know  what  their  losses  were.  Fig.  8  gives  a  section  of  this 
ground  sloping  on  an  average  of  about  ^.  Compare  this  with  the 
ground  on  the  Rotherberg  at  the  battle  of  Spicheren.  Here  the  slope 
was  ^ ;  the  Prussians  suffered  in  the  crossing  leading  to  it,  and  when 
on  the  top.  But  we  know  that  at  the  base  the  attacking  troops  found 
shelter^  and  that  when  the  attacking  force — I  allude  to  the  frontal 
attack — gained  the  first  shelter-trench^  it  was  to  the  surprise  of  the 
defending  troops.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Why,  that  the  slopes  were 
so  severe  that  the  troops  could  not  fire  down  them  well,  i.c.,  without 
exposing  themselves  by  standing  up.  This  same  Botherberg  illustrates 
and  confirms  the  danger  of  acute  salients.  The  French  artillery  early 
in  the  day  were  driven  back  from  their  advanced  position.  The  ad- 
vanced shelter-trenches  were  carried,  but  from  the  moment  the  French 
line  was  thrust  back  to  Gifert's  Wald  the  advance  was  stop|)ed,  and 
was  only  afterwards  pushed  on  when  the  flanking  movement  through 
the  wood  was  dcveloi)ed.  The  bastion-like  projection  of  the  Rother- 
berg, which  would  have  been  useful  under  old  conditions  to  flank  the 
Gifert's  Wald  and  the  ground  to  the  left  towards  Stiring  Wendel, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  positively  a  source  of  danger  to  the  French 
force  in  the  manner  it  was  held.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  drawn  the  line  across  the  neck,  where  the  troops,  unseen  from 
below,  would  have  received  the  Germans  on  mounting  with  their 
fire  undamaged  by  that  of  their  adversaries.  It  would  also  have  acted 
as  a  traverse  to  troops  told  off  to  flank  the  Gifert^s  Wald,  who  might 
have  been  placed  on  the  eastern  slope.  Similarly  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  at  Floing  (battle  of  Sedan)  seems  to  have  sheltered  the  Germans 
in  their  advance. 

This  last  suggestion  leads  me  to  another,  point.  Should  the  edge 
of  a  plateau,  as  A,  Fig.  9,  be  occupied,  or  should  the  position  be  taken 
up  farther  back,  as  B,  say  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  ?  A 
large  school  of  French  tacticians  say  the  latter,  because  the  portion  A  a 
being  towards  the  middle  or  highest  point  of  the  trajectory  of  tlie 
projectiles  fired  at  A  is  so  shot-swept  that  troops  in  it  (sup{K)rts  and 
reserves)  would  suffer  equally  with  the  firing-line  at  A.  Theoretically 
this  is  quite  true,  and  practically  it  will  happen  where,  as  at  Spicheren, 
for  example,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  slopes  gently  up.  Those  present 
who  have  visited  this  battle-field  will  have,  no  doubt,  remarked  how 
from  the  ground  below  the  Exercir  Platz,  from  the  Galgen  Hohe,  and 
from  the  Folster  Hohe  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Rotherberg  is 
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visible.  In  these  three  positions  successively  the  German  artillery 
acted  with  considerable  effect  against  the  French.  Infantry  coming 
forward  to  strengthen  the  force  holding  the  Rotherberg  were  kept  back 
by  its  fire;  the  French  guns  on  the  neck  were  driven  back.  But  here 
was  a  totally  different  state  of  things  to  what  ordinarily  obtains,  for  it 
is  but  seldom  that  we  find  such  a  long  intermediate  slope  as  was  here 
the  case.  In  order,  then,  in  cases  such  as  Fig.  9,  that  the  fire  should 
sweep  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  what  is  required?  The  edge  must 
occur  in  the  top  of  the  trajectory,  f.6.,  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  troops 
shall  be  firing  with  an  elevation  double  that  required  for  the  range,  so 
that  the  point  A  shall  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  trajectory.  But  as  A 
is  above  the  firing-point,  in  aiming  at  it  a  certain  amount  of  elevation 
will  be  given,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  proper  angle  of  elevation 
to  be  used  would  be  that  due  to  double  the  horizontal  range,  less  the 
amount  obtained  by  aiming  at  A  instead  of  p.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  theory,  that  in  practice  the  danger 
would  be  less  great  than  is  sometimes  imagined.  On  the  other  band^ 
by  withdrawing  from  the  edge  we  lose  the  advantage  of  view;  we 
cannot  see  what  the  enemy's  movements  are,  and  we  limit  our  resistance 
to  the  short  space  between  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  the  drawn-back 
position,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  throwing  away  the  advantage  of 
long-range  weapons. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  where  the  front  of  a  position  consists 
of  one  long  slope,  the  top  should  be  occupied.  Where  the  ground  in 
front  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages must  determine  whether  a,  which  sweeps  the  lower  part,  6, 
which  sweeps  the  intermediate  section,  or  e,  the  retired  position,  should 
be  chosen.  I  think  that  if  troops  can  retire  from  a  under  cover,  for 
instance,  through  a  wood  or  hollow  road,  this  is  far  the  best,  as  enabling 
the  force  holding  it  to  commence  stopping  the  enemy  from  his  first 
appearance.  Failing  this,  o  is  the  best,  because  here^the  troops  are  safe 
from  fire,  and  have  a  fairly  wide  zone  in  front  of  them.  The  worst  is 
6,  because  here  the  enemy  can  approach  pretty  close  under  cover,  and 
because  the  zone  in  front  is  so  shallow. 

The  angle  of  slope  of  the  ground  in  front  will  also  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  to  be  held.  Where  this  is  steep,  as  at  Spicheren,  the 
men,  to  fire  down  it,  must  stand  up.  In  such  a  case  the  withdrawn 
position  is  the  best,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  should  be  occupied  when 
the  ground  in  front  rises  more  steeply  than  10°,  i.6.,  about  1  in  6. 

From  what  I  have  said,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
three  general  rules,  viz. : 
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1.  The  position  should  be  as  near  as  possible  straight. 

2.  Detached  posts  should  not  as  a  rule  be  occupied  in  front  of  the 
line,  and  the  latter  should  be  taken  across  the  neck  of  sharp  salients. 

3.  The  front  line  should  be  on  the  edge  of  the  ground  sloping  up 
to  it,  provided  this  can  be  swept  by  fire,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case 
it  should  be  drawn  back  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

If  these  rules  be  right,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  Spicheren,  on  the 
central  portion  of  the  field  of  Gravelotte,  the  French  were  wrong. 
In  all  these  cases  they  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  alterations  in 
tactics  due  to  modern  weapons,  of  which  the  above  given  rules  are  the 
outcome. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  a  detailed  inquiry  into  this 
question,  but  I  think  that  any  one  who  will  boar  these  rules  in  mind, 
and  will  examine  into  many  of  the  battles  of  1870-71,  will  see  that  in 
all  cases  where  they  were  violated  it  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  troo^js 
concerned. 

And  now  I  must  call  your  attention  to  one  more  point  connected 
with  the  occupation  of  |X)sitions.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
soul  of  the  defensive  lies  in  the  power  of  assuming  the  offensive  at 
the  right  moment.  But  if  the  line  occupied  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
straight,  it  is  plain  that  any  issuing  out  of  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  unless  in  the  form  of  a  pursuit  after  an  attack  has  been 
driven  back.  To  admit  this,  however,  would  be  to  limit  very  narrowly 
the  use  of  the  offensive.  On  examining  the  matter  more  closely,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  again  a  question  of  modern  alterations  in  old 
tactical  forms. 

In  the  days  of  Napoleon  usually  the  most  effective  point  to  pene- 
trate tiie  enemy's  line  was  the  centre.  It  is  equally  so  to-day,  but  an 
assailant  attempting  this  against  a  strongly  posted  defender  would, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  fire  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
him,  seldom  be  able  to  succeed,  and  he  will  therefore  be  limited  to 
frontal  attack  or  to  turning  one  or  both  flanks,  according  as  numbers 
allow.  Now  in  attempting  this  latter  manoeuvre  it  is  that  opportunity 
for  an  offensive  return  will  be  offered  to  the  defender.  For  an  enemy 
attempting  to  turn  the  defender's  flank  himself  offers  a  flank  to  attack, 
and  it  is  against  this  portion  of  his  forces  that  the  counter-attack  should 
be  directed.  Plainly,  therefore,  when  a  flank  is  liable  to  attack,  troops 
should  be  massed  behind  it,  not  only  as  reserves,  but  also  with  distinctly 
offensive  views.  What  might  have  been  the  result  had  the  French 
Guards  been  on  Bazaine's  right  flank  at  Gravelotte,  and  been  able  to 
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assume  the  offensive  when  the  Prussian  Guards'  attack  was  first  brought 
to  a  standstill  ?  Issuing  out  between  Roneourt  and  St.  Privat,  they 
would  have  penetrated  between  the  Prussian  Guanls  and  the  Saxons, 
and  have  placed  in  deadly  peril  the  already  sorely  tried  Ninth  Corps. 

These  considerations,  then,  lead  to  the  general  deduction  that,  on 
the  defensive,  offensive  returns  should  as  a  rule  be  made  during  the 
fight  from  the  flank  threatened  by  the  enemy.  This  will  not  of  course 
prevent  a  general  assumption  of  the  offensive  such  as  Wellington  al- 
ways employed  at  the  end  of  his  offensive-defensive  battles. 

This  rule,  then,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of 
securing  the  flanks  of  the  defensive  position  until  the  offensive  is 
assumed.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  flank  that  the  coun- 
ter-attack is  to  be  delivered,  it  will  evidently  be  desirable  to  take  our 
defensive  measures  bearing  this  end  in  mind,  and  for  this  purpose 
putting  aside  the  case  of  a  flank  resting  on  an  impassable  obstacle,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  strong  point  held  in  extension  but  not  in  front 
forms  the  most  favorable  solution  of  the  problem,  combined  with  the 
massing  of  troops  in  rear  of  the  flank,  both  for  offensive  and  defensive 
operations. 

A  defensive  position,  then,  drawn  up  under  these  conditions,  would 
consist  of  a  front  line,  a  second  line  to  support  it,  small  reserves  to 
strengthen  weak  places,  and  finally  general  re:3erves  for  offensive  pur- 
poses on  one  or  both  flanks.  The  point  held  in  extension  serves  a 
double  purpose.  Not  only  does  it  extend  the  line  held,  and  therefore 
forces  the  enemy  to  prolong — i.«.,  attenuate — his  line,  but  it  forms  a 
point  d^appui  for  the  counter-stroke,  while  not  being  liable  to  the  con- 
centric attack  of  a  post  in  front,  it  is  nearly  as  secure  as  any  other 
point  in  the  line. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  modern 
artillery.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  of  shrapnel  will  be.  It 
is  an  untried  projectile  in  war  on  any  large  scale.  Again,  there  is 
another  new  projectile,  the  double-skin  common  sheU,  which  breaks  up 
into  a  very  much  larger  number  of  fragments  than  the  ordinary  com- 
mon shell.^  Both  these  will  probably  tend  to  bring  up  the  effect  of 
guns  to  what  it  was  before ;  that  is  to  say,  nearer  to  the  effect  produced 
in  the  days  when  grape  and  case  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  main 
projectiles  of  artillery.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  we  shall  see  in 
all  future  wars,  namely,  a  tendency  to  handle  the  artillery  as  a  separate 


^See  my  article  on  "  Modern  Field  Arlillery,"  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  737,  of  the  Journal. 
— W.  H.  J. 
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arm,  by  which  alone  its  proper  effect  can  be  obtained.  We  shall  look 
upon  it  not  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  but  as  acting  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendently. We  shall  see  it  pushed  forward  early  in  the  action,  con- 
centrated in  large  masses,  and  also  used  in  the  tentative  attack  which  I 
sketched  in  the  early  portion  of  my  lecture.  But  this  independent 
action  will  also  exi)ose  the  guns  more,  for  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  the  large  masses  of  guns  pushed  forward,  with  the  advanced 
guard  only  as  au  escort,  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  for  an 
attack  which  they  would  not  get  later  in  the  fight;  such  as  the  French 
had  against  the  artillery  of  the  Ninth  Corps  at  Gravelotte.  Again, 
the  necessity  of  pushing  home  the  artillery  attack  involves  the  use  of 
shields  to  provide  against  the  increased  effect  of  the  small-arras.  I 
would  suggest  as  a  poasibility  that  we  might  work  our  artillery  on 
rather  different  principles.  We  should  use  the  teams  to  take  the  guns 
into  action,  and  then  remove  all  the  horses  except  perhaps  the  pair  of 
wheelers,  just  suflScient  to  move  the  gun,  taking  the  bulk  of  the  horses 
and  men  to  the  nearest  retired  position  where  they  can  be  in  tolerable 
safety,  and  work  the  guns  by  relays.  One  of  the  commonest  things 
one  comes  across  in  reading  military  history  is  the  way  in  which  guns 
are  stopped  in  their  movements  by  the  loss  of  their  teams;  either  you 
must  have  reserve  teams,  or  you  must  separate  them  somewhat  in  the 
way  sketched  out. 

It  is  too  much  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  that  the  days  of  cavalry  on 
the  battle-fields  are  gone.  The  elements  which  have  always  constituted 
.the  strength  of  cavalry  still  remain,  namely,  speed,  and  the  rapidity 
which  this  confers  of  moving  a  large  mass  of  men  from  one  part  of 
the  field  to  another.  This  is  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  cavalry  early  in  the  battle,  when  the  large  masses  of  guns  are  pushed 
to  the  front.  No  doubt  the  cavalry  would  suffer  heavily  in  such  an 
action ;  but  cavalry  must  not  expect  to  go  to  war  without  suffering  loss, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  good  dashing  cavalry  leader  would  often  be  able 
to  produce  such  an  effect  against  the  guns  as  our  Union  Brigade  did 
against  those  concentrated  against  the  British  left  centre  at  Waterloo. 

During  an  action,  also,  there  will  be  employment  for  cavalry  in 
wide  turning  movements.  You  must  remember  that  we  have  not  seen 
any  pitched  battles,  fought  on  a  large  scale  under  strictly  modern  con- 
ditions, between  armies  of  fairly  equal  force  and  organization,  and  we 
must  therefore  guard  ourselves  against  making  too  many  deductions 
from  what  happened  in  past  wars.  The  only  really  large  battle  of  this 
description  was  Gravelotte,  where  the  French  had  their  back  to  a 
fortress,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  very  wide  turning  move- 
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ment  on  the  parfc  of  the  Germans.  But  where  two  armies  are  contend- 
ing in  the  open  country^  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the 
cavalry  divisions  for  such  a  purpose  during  the  course  of  the  battle. 
A  large  mass  of  cavalry  directed  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy  must 
produce  an  effect.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  general  to  say,  "  Oh,  that 
is  only  cavalry  coming '"  but  he  does  not  know  it :  it  may  be  that  the 
cavalry  cover  the  advance  of  an  army.  Moreover,  on  such  duties 
cavalry  would  be  used  dismounted,  and  their  fire  having  considerable 
effect  would  be  an  additional  weapon  in  their  hands  for  such  an  out- 
flanking movement. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  also,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  the 
mitrailleur  is  the  proper  weapon  for  horse  artillery.  Horse  artillery 
acting  with  cavalry  only  have  to  deal  with  man-killing, — they  do  not 
want  to  beat  down  the  cavalry  they  are  opposed  to ;  what  they  want  to 
do  is,  the  moment  the  cavalry  are  about  to  come  into  collision,  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  effect  with  fire,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  mitrailleur  properly  mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  arrangement,  from 
which  it  can  be  fired  without  unlimbering,  would  be  the  proper  weapon 
for  horse  artillery.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  would  be 
possibly  desirable  for  certain  purposes  to  supplement  these  mitrailleurs 
by  guns  carrying  common  shell,  but  for  the  actual  fight  of  cavalry  v. 
cavalry  the  mitrailleur  is  the  weapon.  The  power  of  pouring  in  a 
tremendous  long-range  case  fire  in  such  a  position  must  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  opposing  cavalry. 

There  is  another  use  for  cavalry,  namely,  for  organized  raids,  such 
as  the  mounted  infantry,  the  armed  men  on  horses  which  the  Ameri- 
cans employed.  We  know  at  the  present  moment  that  the  Russians 
have  a  very  large  force  of  dragoons  on  the  Prusso-Austrian  frontier, 
and  these  would  in  all  probability  be  used  the  moment  war  was  de- 
clared for  raids  into  the  enemy's  country,  to  cut  his  communications 
and  to  interfere  with  his  mobilization.  Similarly  the  German  cavalry 
division  in  Lorraine  would  probably  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
against  France. 
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BALLOONS. 

BY  M.   J.  JAMIN,  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 

(Translated  from  the  Hevtie  dea  Deux  MondeSj  January,  1885,  by  J  as.  Duval 

Rodney,  Esq.) 


Pierre  MoNTGOLFiER,a  rich  paper-maker  at  Vidalon-les-Annonay, 
had  a  number  of  children.  We  know  of  but  two^  Joseph  and  Etienne. 
Joseph^  the  elder,  born  in  1740^  had  a  very  independent  character^ 
almost  savage.  At  thirteen  he  ran  away  from  school  and  went  to  live 
in  the  caves  by  the  sea.  Being  soon  found  in  a  most  dilapidated  con- 
dition^ he  was  replaced  at  his  studies,  but  he  had  the  same  disgust  for 
the  purely  literary  as  before ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  acquired  a  solid 
enthusiasm  for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  when  he  de- 
camped the  second  time  it  was  to  make  Prussian  blue  and  various  other 
drugs,  which  he  sold  to  support  himself.  Etienne,  his  five-year  younger 
brother,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  model  scholar,  perfectly  well-behaved, 
and  promised  to,  and  did  become  an  accomplished  gentleman, — a  lUUra- 
tear  rather  than  a  savant.  It  was  Joseph  who  had  the  first  idea  of 
ballooning.  There  are  different  accounts  as  to  how  it  originated.  Some 
say  (it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a  story)  it  was  suggested  by  seeing  his 
mother's  petticoat  expand  and  rise  when  it  was  being  dried  on  a  basket 
before  the  fire.  Another  theory  is  that  being  at  Avignon,  he  was  sitting 
by  his  fire  meditating  how  he  might  get  into  Gibraltar,  then  besieged  by 
the  English,  and  noticed  a  leaf  of  a  book  go  up  the  chimney  with  the 
smoke.  But  throwing  aside  those  stories,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
Joseph  Montgolfier,  who  had  studied  and  experimented  with  the  carry- 
ing qualities  of  gas,  knew  that  air  sufficiently  warmed  became  twice  as 
light,  and  could  be  made  to  rise  and  carry  its  load.  Having  made  a 
satisfactory  experiment,  he  took  his  brother  Etienne  into  his  confidence, 
and  they  made  the  celebrated  attempt  which  he  relates  himself.  "  The 
aerostatic  machine  with  which  the  experiment  was  made  before  the 
authorities  of  Vevarais,  June  5,  1783,  was  constructed  of  linen-cloth 
lined  with  paper.  This  was  attached  to  a  net- work  made  of  twine.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  had  a  circumference  of  about  one 
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hundred  and  ten  feet.  A  wooden  frame  held  it  together  at  the  base. 
Through  this  frame  there  was  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the 
interior  gas,  which  was  half  the  weight  of  the  air  outside.  The 
machine  could  lift  and  carry  a  weight  of  four  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  Two  men  sufficed  to  start  the  balloon  and  to  fill  it  with  gas, 
but  it  took  eight  to  hold  it ;  they  let  go  at  a  given  signal.  It  rose  with 
a  rapid  motion  at  first,  but  less  quickly  at  the  end  of  the  ascension, 
which  was  about  six  thousand  feet ;  a  wind  hardly  perceptible  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  carried  it  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet 
away ;  it  rested  ten  minutes  in  the  air ;  the  dispersion  of  the  gas  by 
reason  of  the  imperfections  of  the  construction  did  not  permit  it  to 
stay  up  longer.  The  wind  at  the  time  was  from  the  south,  and  it  was 
raining.  The  machine  descended  so  lightly  that  it  did  not  injure  the 
fruit  nor  the  leaves  of  the  vines  upon  which  it  had  rested.'^ 

One  may  notice  that  Moni^lfier  made  believe  that  he  had  introduced 
into  the  balloon  a  special  light  gas;  he  did  not  confess  that  he  had 
simply  warmed  the  air  inside  by  burning  a  little  straw  and  wool,  re- 
serving, as  was  natural  and  proper,  the  benefit  of  his  discovery  for  his 
subsequent  advantage.  Such  a  success,  so  complete  and  unexpected, 
realized  the  dream  of  men  from  all  time.  Even  in  those  times,  when 
there  were  no  newspapers,  the  news  soon  made  the  tour  of  France,  and 
every  one  tried  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  young  professor  already  favorably 
known  for  his  ability.  Dr.  Charles.  He  had  the  idea,  new  then,  but  con- 
siderably abused  in  our  time,  of  making  those  curious  to  see  sights  pay 
the  expenses  of  them.  He  opened  a  subscription  list,  and  commenced 
the  construction  of  his  balloon  in  August,  1783.  He  did  not  know  what 
gas  the  Montgolfiers  used,  but  he  did  know  that  the  English  chemist, 
Priestley,  had  some  years  before  discovered  hydrogen,  which  was  five 
and  one-half  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  Whether  he  guessed 
that  this  was  the  gas  used  by  the  Montgolfiers,  or  whether  he  ol)eyed  a 
personal  inspiration,  he  decided  to  fill  his  balloon  with  inflammable  gas. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  which  the  future  ratified  as  a  good  one,  and  it 
permitted  him  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  balloon.  His,  instead  of 
being  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  was  only  one-third  the  circumference, 
say  thirty-eight  feet.  The  subscription  being  closed,  he  immediately 
made  a  strong  silk  balloon,  well  sealed,  but  poorly  varnished,  and  placed 
it,  ready  for  action,  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  at  the  workshop  of  the 
Koberts  brothers.  He  encountered  in  this  enterprise  some  unexpected 
obstacles.  As  hydrogen  is  more  light  than  other  gases,  it  is  also  the 
less  easy  to  hold  shut  up  in  a  sealed  envelope,  for  it  has  a  property, 
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altogether  unknown  at  that  time,  which  is  called  exosmose.  The  fill- 
ing, which  was  begun  on  the  23d,  was  finished  on  the  25th.  Each  day 
he  passed  filling  the  balloon  with  gas  which  each  niglit  disappeared. 
He  used  one  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  five  hundred  pounds  of 
sulphuric  acid.  At  last,  on  the  25th,  it  appeared  half»  full,  and  they 
trying  it,  were  satisfied  that  it  would  rise,  and  made  arrangements 
to  transport  it  at  midnight  to  the  Champ-de-Mars.  It  was  placed  upon 
a  dray,  preceded  and  followed  by  police  on  foot  and  mounted,  lighted 
by  torches,  and  escorted  by  such  of  the  populace  as  observed  this  strange 
parade. 

The  26th  was  pretty  much  taken  up  with  the  final  preparations,  but  at 
five  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd  and  the  sound  of  a  cannon, 
and  in  a  pelting  rain,  the  balloon  was  abandoned  to  itself.  It  mounted 
rapidly,  entered  a  cloud  with  great  applause,  then  emerging,  it  passed 
higher  and  higher  and  farther  off,  until  finally  it  was  lost  in  space. 

We  owe  this  account  to  Faujas  St.  Fond,  a  distinguished  scientist 
and  a  professor  in  the  Museum,  whose  enthusiasm  seems  a  little  exag- 
gerated when  we  think  the  subject  of  it  was  a  little  balloon  of  hardly 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  lifting  power  of  twenty  pounds ;  it  could  scarcely 
have  carried  up  a  cat.  It  came  down  at  Gonesse,  and  this  is  not  the 
least  strange  part  of  the  story.  In  seeing  this  shapeless  mass  stretched  on 
the  ground,  half  swelled  out,  agitated  by  the  wind,  the  people  supposed 
it  was  the  carcass  of  some  monstrous  animal.  It  was  exorcised,  at- 
tached to  a  horse,  and  dragged  along.  The  most  courageous  attacked 
it  with  guns,  and  two  shots  hitting  it,  from  the  wounds  escaped  what 
they  took  to  be  sighs,  with  a  diabolical  smell.  It  was  cut  and  torn 
into  bits,  and  when  its  owners  came  from  Paris  to  regain  it  they  found 
but  the  fragments. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  excitement  which  then  prevailed  in  Paris. 
The  king  wished  to  see  an  ascension,  and  according  to  his  order,  and  at 
his  expense,  a  balloon  was  made  at  Versailles,  which  was  ornamented 
with  mythological  figures.  It  was  large,  fifty-seven  feet  high,  but 
despite  of  its  great  size  it  rose  rapidly  to  the  height  of  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  before  it  fell  eight  minutes  after  at  Yancresson.  This 
was  the  first  balloon  which  carried  living  freight;  this  consisted  of  a 
sheep,  a  chicken,  and  a  duck,  which  were  landed  safely  in  a  roadway 
in  a  forest;  the  sheep  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the  great  honor  of 
having  made  the  first  aerial  voyage.  But  these  experiments  did  not 
satisfy  the  public.  They  asked  and  hoped  for  a  test.  There  were  two 
parties  who  expected  to  profit  by  this  new  mode  of  locomotion.  One, 
the  Mordgoljiery  moved  by  warm  air,  and  the  balloon  (enlarged  football), 
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by  hydrogen  gns.  The  first  full  of  dangers^  but  easy  to  fill^  the  second 
offering  more  security^  but  more  inconvenience ;  it  seemed  the  right 
thing  to  decide  between  the  two. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  took  up  the  task.  They  constructed  at 
their  expense  in  the  garden  of  M.  Revillon,  a  paper  merchant  in  the 
Paubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  largest  balloon  that  had  ever  been  seen ;  it  was 
seventy  feet  in  diameter^  and  one  would  say  measured  not  less  than  six 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Every  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum  and  of  a  large  crowd,  they  tested  the  balloon.  The  aeronauts 
were  Etienne  Montgolfier  and  his  assistant,  Pilatre  de  Rosier.  The 
last,  a  young  man  born  at  Nancy,  was  a  professor  in  physics  at  Rheims. 
He  was  clever,  ^very  active,  had  a  good  presence,  and  was  without  fear ; 
be  made  several  attempts,  and  secured  the  companionship  of,  first,  Giroud 
de  Villette,  and  secondly,  of  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  and  he  first 
made  a  voyage  in  the  air  possible. 

The  first  was  made  October  17,  1783,  in  the  garden  of  La  Mette, 
The  king  and  Montgolfier  were  anxious  to  start  two  human  beings  into 
the  air,  but  to  ascend  in  a  wooden  carriage  with  a  fire,  which  communica- 
ting either  down  or  up  might  at  any  moment  destroy  them,  was  an  enter- 
prise full  of  danger,  almost  criminal.  The  king  consented,  but  only  to 
permit  two  convicts  whom  he  had  pardoned  to  make  the  attempt,  but 
Pilatre  would  cede  neither  the  honor  of  the  danger  nor  the  glory  of  the 
success.  The  Marquis  d'Arlandes  allayed  their  fears  by  reciting  his  story 
of  the  successful  attempts,  and  by  offering  to  go  up  with  Montgolfier. 
Everytliing  went  well ;  they  went  up  three  thousand  feet,  )>a6sed  over 

'Paris,  and  descended  at  Cronlebarbe.  The  balloon  had  done  its  work, 
but  as  it  was  rapidly  filled,  it  was  with  equal  rapidity  exhausted.  It 
evidently  needed  more  means  of  support  by  combustion.  In  answer, 
as  it  were,  to  this  challenge  of  Pilatre,  Charles  with  Robert  made  an 
ascension  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  same  crowd,  the 
same  excitement,  and  the  same  cannon-firing.  He  had  greatly  im- 
proved his  balloon,  had  invented  the  valve,  introduced  the  ballast, 
utilized  the  net  and  the  boat,  and  made  the  surface  of  the  balloon 
impervious,  and,  learning  to  fill  it  quickly,  he  had  brought  the  science 
of  aerostation  to  what  was  then  perfection.  He  made  a  remarkable 
ascension ;  in  two  hours  the  balloon  had  reached  Nesles,  about  twenty- 

*  seven  miles  from  Paris.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  de  Chartres 
arrived ;  he  had  followed  the  course  as  well  as  he  could  on  horseback 
at  full  speed.  Robert  got  out ;  then  Charles,  with  the  lightened  balloon, 
made  a  new  voyage.  By  chance  he  encountered  two  opposite  currents ; 
the  first  took  him  off,  the  second  brought  him  back ;  from  that  time  tlie 
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superiority  of  the  balloon  over  the  Montgolfier  was  never  disputed. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  in  detail  the  numerous  ascensions  which 
are  well  known,  those  of  Proust,  Lalande,  Morveau,  even  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the 
accidents  which  have  happened  to  so  many.  We  still  remember  how 
Madame  Blanchard  was  tossed  on  to  a  roof  in  the  Rue  de  Provence  on 
a  holiday.  Her  husband,  who  tried  to  guide  his  balloon  by  a  system 
of  oars,  came  near  meeting  the  same  fate  in  crossing  the  Channel.  He 
was  already  in  the  water  in  his  boat,  when  a  lucky  wind  lifted  him 
out  of  the  water  and  carried  him  to  land.  Then  Green,  who  came 
over  from  England,  had,  without  running  so  many  rbks,  a  much 
longer  journey.  A  prey  to  the  winds,  he  watched  alternately  the  wel- 
coming lights  of  Dover  and  Calais  without  daring  to  descend.  At 
midnight  he  was  over  Liege;  when  daylight  came,  he  was  over  land 
covered  with  snow.  He  supposed  he  was  in  Poland,  but  happily  it 
was  only  Hanover.  Whilst  these  experiments  were  kept  up,  there  was 
an  invention  to  which  we  must  call  attention,  viz.,  the  parachute ;  this 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  In  the  time  of  Alexis 
Comeme  (1118),  a  Saracen,  whose  very  long  dress  was  extended  by 
means  of  wicker-work,  started  off  obliquely  from  the  top  of  a  high 
tower.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  as  good  a 
mechanic  as  he  was  a  great  artist,  invented  an  apparatus  which  he  drew 
and  wrote  about  as  follows  in  the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute :  '^  If  a  man  have  a  pavilion  of  stiffened  linen 
of  which  each  face  measured  twelve  fathoms,  and  was  twelve  fathoms 
high,  he  could  throw  himself  from  any  height  without  fear  of  danger."' 
Despite  this  assurance,  Leonardo  never  made  the  attempt,  and  it  was 
Garnerin  who  brought  the  machine  to  perfection,  and  was  the  first  to 
trust  himself  to  a  parachute.  In  1792,  having  attained  the  height  of 
over  two  thousand  feet  by  means  of  a  balloon,  he  cut  the  cord  which 
bound  the  parachute  and  its  car,  in  which  he  sat,  to  the  balloon ;  this 
blew  up,  and  the  parachute  descended  rapidly  with  such  a  frightful 
oscillating  motion  that  the  greatest  alarm  was  felt  by  the  crowd  of 
spectators.  But  Garnerin  came  safely  down,  and  mounting  his  horse 
rode  off  to  the  National  Institute,  which  was  in  session,  to  announce  his 
success.  The  parachute  became  at  once  the  usual  attraction  at  public 
fgtes.  His  niece,  Eliza  Grarnerin,  made  a  great  reputation  by  her  skill  * 
and  courage.  The  slackening  of  the  fall  could  be  regulated,  so  that 
Sivel,  at  Naples,  took  forty-three  minutes  to  descend  five  thousand  feet. 
The  men  who  were  engaged  in  these  matters  were  of  different  condi- 
tions.    The  two  Montgolfiers  were  loaded  with  the  king's  bounty. 
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Their  father  was  made  noble.  Joseph  received  the  cross  of  St.  Michael, 
Etienne  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  francs,  and  forty  thousand  livres 
were  put  at  their  disposition  to  continue  these  experiments.  To  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  hydraulic  ram,  which  would  alone  have  made 
their  name  illustrious  if  balloons  had  not  already  done  so.  Joseph 
died  the  last,  in  1810;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Charles 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  his  time.  Faujas 
became  a  noted  geologist.  The  most  audacious  of  all,  Pilatre,  the  first 
of  all  to  trust  himself  to  a  voyage  in  the  air,  was  killed,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  in  an  ascension  of  which  the  details  are  scarcely  known. 
He  had  an  idea  that  by  combining  the  Montgolfier  and  the  balloon  he 
could  go  up  or  come  down  by  regulating  the  heat,  and  without  the  use 
of  ballast.  Against  the  warning  which  Charles  gave  him  as  to  the 
danger  of  associating  hydrogen  and  fire,  he  left  Boulogne  June  15, 
1783,  at  seven  o'clock,  intending  to  cross  the  strait.  He  took  with 
him  one  of  his  workmen  named  Romain,  but  refused,  in  spite  of  liberal 
offers,  to  permit  the  Marquis  de  Maisonfort  to  go,  because  his  experi- 
ment was  doubtful,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  life  of  another. 
The  spectators  saw  the  balloon  go  up  and  put  out  over  the  sea ;  it  had 
attained  an  altitude  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  was 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore  when  a  contrary  wind  began  to  blow 
it  back.  Some  thought  they  could  see  movements  of  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  inmates,  while  a  blue  flame  appeared  on  the  top  of  the 
balloon ;  then  it  was  precipitated,  not  into  the  sea,  as  some  have  inaccu- 
rately stated,  but  on  the  shore,  a  few  hundred  paces  from  the  water,  in 
front  of  the  tower  of  Croy,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Blanchard, 
more  lucky,  had  landed.  Romain  still  breathed.  Pilatre  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  Marquis  de  Maisonfort,  who  so  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate,  tells  us  this  story,  and  rendered  the  last  offices  to  the  two  victims. 

II. 

The  direction  of  balloons,  which  Dr.  Charles  believed  possible,  was 
not  to  be  realized  so  soon.  It  is  a  complex  problem,  which  takes  a 
great  while  to  comprehend.  All  kinds  of  people  have  meddled  with 
it,  especially  the  ignorant.  They  have  thought  generally  that  if  the 
winds  suffice  to  direct  vessels,  they  could  render  the  same  service  to 
balloons.  The  answer  is  plain  :  the  vessels  all  have  a  point  d'appui  on 
the  water.  Balloons,  not  having  that,  are  not  dirigeable  by  the  effect 
of  the  wind  alone.  It  is  that  we  seek  to  explain.  When  the  balloon 
is  secured,  we  see  the  rope  by  which  it  is  held  agitated  by  the  action  of 
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the  wind.  It  is  affected  by  the  wind  precisely  as  a  house  or  tree,  or 
any  other  object  which  is  permanently  fixed  or  held  like  a  kite.  All 
these  show  a  resistance  because  they  each  have  a  paint  (Tappui.  Re- 
leased from  this,  they  yield  to  the  wind  and  follow  it.  You  have  seen 
a  balloon  just  before  the  start  threshing  the  air,  with  the  noise  of  its 
flabby  sides  grinding  against  the  ropes  which  hold  it  to  the  earth,  now 
lifting  the  men  who  are  fixing  it,  off  their  feet,  now  banging  itself 
against  the  ground  as  if  to  tear  itself  to  pieces.  This  balloon,  once  set 
free,  sails  off  in  the  wildest  storm,  without  jolt  or  wabbling,  or  even 
vibration.  It  is  free  to  obey  the  air  which  has  carried  it  off  and 
partakes  of  its  movements,  and  whether  the  breeze  be  fierce  or  feeble, 
a  hurricane  or  zephyr,  the  aeronaut  does  not  feel  it,  for  he  has  become 
part  of  it;  the  clouds  which  are  about  him,  mailing  along  in  company^ 
keep  their  relative  positions,  and  as  he  judges  of  movement  by  the  dis- 
placement of  objects,  and  there  is  no  displacement,  he  seems  to  be 
immovable.  He  sees  the  smoke  of  a  cigar,  the  flame  of  a  candle 
mount  upward  quietly,  the  cords  of  the  balloon  hang  vertically  and 
stationary,  the  folds  of  a  cloth  rest  in  repose;  and  all  these  things  go 
on  as  well  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  tempest  as  in  the  most 
perfect  calm.     In  a  balloon  there  is  no  wind, — there  can  be  none. 

Not  only  are  we  unconscious  of  the  force  which  carries  us,  but 
when  we  fail  to  see  the  earth  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  where  we 
are.  The  compass  or  the  observation  of  the  stars  can  show  which  is 
north  or  south,  but  we  cannot  tell  whither  we  are  going,  for  we  seem 
not  to  be  in  motion.  Beneath  the  clouds  we  can  measure  by  an  imag- 
inary line,  over  which  objects  disappear  in  a  contrary  direction,  but 
above  the  clouds  we  are  absolutely  lost,  without  the  possibility  of 
knowing  where  we  are,  if  we  move,  or  which  way  we  move.  Since 
the  balloon  follows  the  movement  of  the  air,  since  the  wind,  no  matter 
how  powerful  it  may  be,  cannot  make  itself  felt,  it  i^impossible  to  use 
it,  to  modify  in  any  degree  the  direction  towards  which  we  are  abso- 
lutely drawn.  No  form  of  balloon,  no  device  of  mechanism,  nor 
helm,  nor  oar  can  change  these  conditions  nor  make  the  balloon  obedi- 
ent to  the  power  of  the  wind,  for  that  power  is  not  there.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  theory  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  guide  a  balloon 
we  must  provide  a  force;  a  motor  must  be  found  capable  of  drawing 
some  propulsion  which  can,  if  need  be,  overcome  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. A  bird  has  not  only  wings,  it  produces  the  muscular  force 
which  gives  action  to  them.  In  the  same  way  the  balloon  should  be 
towed  by  some  machine  doing  its  work.  That  such  a  machine  should 
be  a  spirit  motor,  electric,   steam,  or  gas,   makes  no  difference  in. 
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theory,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  one  is  requisite.  It  is  the  indisputable 
necessity  which  must  be  submitted  to  guide  a  balloon.  We  must  not 
only  find  a  motor,  we  must  find  out  how  to  employ  it.  Here  we  find 
confronting  us  the  terrible  question  of  the  point  d'appui  of  action  and 
of  reaction.  Take  some  examples.  You  fire  off  a  gun,  the  burned 
powder  produces  a  gas  which  expands.  This  is  the  force, — it  drives 
out  the  ball ;  that  is  the  action, — but  the  gun  recoils ;  that  is  the  re- 
action. The  only  reason  the  gun  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  ball  is 
because  it  is  heavier.  An  animal  expands  his  muscles  to  leap :  the 
earth  recoils,  but  it  is  so  large  that  the  recoil  is  not  noticed.  This 
may  be  otherwise  stated  by  saying  that  the  ball  takes  its  point  dPappui 
from  the  gun ;  the  animal  leaping,  from  the  ground.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  navigating  other  than  sailing-vessels.  The  paddles  drive  the 
water  behind ;  the  boat  goes  ahead.  In  the  case  of  a  screw,  you  see  a 
mass  of  water  dashed  backward,  which  recoils.  Lastly,  the  air  obeys 
the  same  law,  and  performs  the  same  functions.  It  serves  as  a  sup- 
port, and  to  conclude,  if  we  attach  to  the  boat  a  screw,  of  which  the 
axle  is  horizontal,  and  we  can  miake  it  move,  it  will  advance  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressure  on  the  outside  air.  It  will  carry  the  boat  and 
balloon,  and  altogether  the  system  will  become  a  veritable  ship,  with 
the  single  difference  that  it  will  be  in  another  fluid, — in  the  air  instead 
of  in  the  water.  To  complete  the  resemblance  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  form  should  be  elongated,  and  a  steering  apparatus  should  be 
added.  This  construction  carried  out,  the  balloon  could  be  steered  as 
might  be  required  in  the  atmosphere  in  repose,  but  in  a  current  of  air 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  last  and  essential  provision.  When  the 
air  is  completely  tranquil  the  balloon  has  in  all  directions  the  one  and 
the  same  speed,  that  which  it  gets  from  the  motor,  and  which  may  be 
called  its  own  speed.  When  there  is  motion  in  the  atmosphere  there  are 
two,  its  own  and  that  of  the  overlying  current.  If  both  are  parallel  and 
in  the  same  direction  they  will  be  joined,  but  if  they  are  oppased,  one 
of  three  things  must  happen :  1.  Its  own  force  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  current,  then  the  balloon  overcomes  it.  2,  The  two  are  equal,  then 
they  neutralize  each  other  and  rest  in  space.  3.  The  current  is  more 
powerful  than  the  motor,  then  the  balloon  recoils.  The  first  case  only 
will  permit  the  balloons  to  go  against  the  wind,  and  as  the  wind 
changes  constantly,  it  follows  that  on  some  days  they  can  go  and  on 
others  they  cannot.  The  question  is  one  of  mechanics, — to  make  a 
motor  strong  and  light.  To  sum  up,  the  solution  of  the  problem  de- 
pends on  four  things:  1,  a  motor;  2,  a  screw j  3,  a  helm ;  4,  wind  less 
powerful  than  the  motor's  speed. 
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III. 

We  know  now  the  reasonable  theory  of  balloons,  let  us  run  hastily 
over  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  steer  them.  Guyton  de  Morveau 
and  the  Duke  de  Chartres  used  oars  with  some  success.  Then  a  man 
named  Vallet  thought  of  the  wings  of  a  windmill.  He  arranged 
four  on  the  front  of  a  boat,  and  was  able  to  cross  the  river  in  the  face 
of  a  wind  by  turning  them  very  fast.  Dr.  Van  Hecke  used  an  Archi- 
medes screw.  The  name  of  the  screw  proi>ellers  (helice)  was  not  yet 
employed.  It  came  into  use  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  Sauvage 
had  adapted  this  method  of  locomotion  to  ships.  But  the  organ  had 
already  been  tried  in  the  air;  it  was  known,  it  had  given  important 
results.  An  ofiBcer  of  genius,  very  distinguished,  passed  ten  years  in 
experimenting.  Monge  considered  him  one  of  the  best  minds  of  his 
age.  He  was  called  Meusnier.  He  became  a  general,  was  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  was  killed  at  Mayence,  in  his  fortieth  year.  It  was 
of  him  that  the  king  of  Prussia  said,  ^'  I  have  lost  an  enemy  who  has 
done  me  much  harm,  but  France  loses  a  great  man."  His  i>apers 
have  been  kept,  and  they  acquaint  us  with  his  plans  for  a  balloon  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high, 
which  would  carry  thirty  passengers,  with  their  provisions,  for  sixty 
days.  This  balloon  could  be  made  longer,  and  had  a  rudder  and  a  screw 
for  propulsion  worked  by  hand.  Meusnier  expected  to  get  a  speed  of 
a  yard  a  second,  which  was  manifestly  insufficient  for  steering  in  the 
air.  In  those  times  Dr.  Van  Hecke  had  asserted  that  high  up  in  the 
air  you  could  always  find  different  currents,  and  it  was  only  requisite 
to  go  up  to  find  what  would  suit  you  the  best.  Adopting  this  base  of 
operation,  which  nothing  justified,  Meusnier  had  devised,  to  ascend  and 
descend,  an  ingenious  contrivance,  but  not  practicable.  His  balloon 
had  two  envelopes,  the  external  strong,  completely  sealed,  and  always 
kept  stretched  out;  the  internal  one,  lighter  and  impermeable,  was  to 
hold  the  hydrogen ;  and  the  space  between  the  two,  filled  with  air,  was 
reached  by  a  tube  and  a  bellows.  If  he  wished  to  descend  he  intro- 
duced the  air,  which  weighted  the  balloon  down ;  when  he  let  the  air 
out  he  went  up.  By  this  means,  without  the  loss  of  ballast  or  gas,  he 
was  able  to  change  his  level  to  any  current.  After  Meusnier,  we  have  to 
wait  until  1842  to  meet  with  an  idea  more  productive.  Morey  Monge 
proposed  the  use  of  a  steam  carriage,  an  idea  certainly  doubly  dan- 
gerous from  fire  and  weight.  At  that  time  two  thousand  pounds  was 
supposed  to  be  the  least  equivalent  in  weight  for  a  horse-power  with 
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its  water  and  coal.  This  plan  was  not,  and  could  not  be  thought  of 
at  this  time,  but  it  was  taken  up  in  1855  by  Henry  GiiTard  (the  same 
man  who  invented  the  valuable  injector  which  bears  his  name).  He 
adopted  the  long  balloon  coming  to  two  points,  kept  straight  by  a 
dorsal  axle,  having  a  screw  and  rudder,  and  sustaining  a  lightened 
engine,  which  did  not  weigh  more  than  sixty  or  eighty  pounds  to  the 
horse-power.  It  was  high  pressure,  double,  with  a  tubular  boiler, 
with  condensers,  etc.  Giffard  calculated  that  at  least  thirty-seven  men 
were  needed  to  equal  a  horse-power,  and  they  would  weigh  fifty  times 
as  much.  He  made  a  plan  of  a  very  large  air  vessel,  which  could  carry 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  with  sufficient  food,  who  cx)uld  make 
the  tour  of  the  world  in  forty-one  days,  at  an  expense  of  ninety-five 
francs  a  head.  But  it  is  far  from  a  project  to  its  realization.  When 
Giffard  went  to  make  a  more  modest  and  convenient  size  he  found 
his  mistakes.  The  ascension  was  successful,  the  machine  worked ;  but 
when  he  was  coming  down  it  could  not  keep  its  equilibrium,  and  it  fell 
on  its  point,  and  the  balloon,  getting  loose  from  its  net,  escaped.  Gif- 
fard did  not  like  to  be  beaten,  and  was  about  to  try  again.  He  only 
needed  perseverance,  but  he  lacked  that  and  money  also.  One  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  in  1870,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  what  an  im- 
portant part  free  balloons  could  play.  Numbers  of  persons  risked  their 
lives,  and  many  lost  them,  in  passing  the  Prussian  lines  to  carry  news 
to  the  outside  from  Paris.  An  aerial  post  system  was  established,  not, 
however,  for  the  public,  which  was  quite  important.  But  it  was  one- 
sided in  its  utility :  whilst  it  was  easy  to  leave  Paris,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  start  from  the  outside  with  the  certainty  of  dropping 
into  the  city.  The  return  mail,  so  to  speak,  was  carried,  reduced  to 
microscopic  dimensions,  by  carrier-pigeons.  It  was  then  that  M. 
Dupuy  de  Lorme,  who  had  never  studied  the  question  of  ballooning, 
started  at  the  problem,  and,  without  regarding  the  former  labors  in 
the  matter,  clearly  solved  it.  He  saw  at  once  that  no  one  had  secured 
a  motor  of  sufficient  power  to  resist  the  wind,  which  was  higher  at  that 
time  of  the  year ;  that  the  necessity  was  great,  and  the  time  to  study 
too  limited,  but  that  one  could,  however,  go  sideways  by  giving  a  bal- 
loon a  lateral  motion  sufficient,  for  example,  to  reach  Koueu  or  Nantes, 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  to  Cherbourg,  and  in  order  to  do  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  give,  by  the  action  of  a  screw,  a  motion  at  right 
angles  with  the  current  of  air  to  cause  the  balloon  to  take  an  interme- 
diate direction.  Impressed  by  these  ideas,  and  goaded  by  the  wants  of 
the  moment,  the  government  offered  M.  de  Lorme  the  necessary  funds 
to  realize  his  theory,  and  imposed,  so  to  speak,  this  grave  responsibility 
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upon  his  patriotism.  He  accepted  it,  and  went  at  once  to  work,  care- 
fully secured  the  stability  of  his  machinery,  and  resolved  to  move  the 
screw  by  a  force  of  eight  sailors,  who  were  accustomed  to  work  at  the 
capstan.  He  made  his  balloon  cigar  shape,  to  diminish  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  but  he  recognized  the  fact  that  to  maintain  it  steady  and 
horizontal  it  should  be  always  filled,  to  avoid  the  accident  which  Gif- 
fard  met  with.  He  thought  of  placing  in  the  interior  a  small  balloon, 
which  he  could  fill  or  empty  by  a  valve.  Unhappily,  notwithstanding 
his  diligence,  the  machine  was  not  finished  before  the  capitulation. 
They  continued,  however,  to  work  on  the  machine,  and  it  was  tried 
February  2,  1872.  It  had  now  only  the  interest  of  science,  but  that 
was  considerable.  The  balloon  was  filled  with  pure  hydrogen,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron,  and  M.  de  Lorme,  who 
was  unwilling  to  trust  any  one  else,  started  off  on  a  bad  day.  After 
having  been  carried  some  distance  by  the  wind  he  started  the  screw, 
and  worked  his  rudder,  which  at  once  produced  an  effect.  He  fixed 
the  axle  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  wind,  and  the  balloou 
followed  exactly  the  diagonal  line  between  the  two  forces;  the  one,  its 
own  speed,  was  2.5  m.  (say  seven  feet) ;  the  other,  that  of  the  wind, 
was  14  or  15  m.  (say  fifty  feet).  The  deviation  calculated  ought  to  be 
fifteen  degrees.  It  was  easily  twelve  degrees,  which  was  sufficient 
verification  of  the  principles  advanced.  After  this  experiment  every 
one  could  see  that  the  problem  was  reduced  to  furnishing  this  machine 
of  M.  de  Lorme's  with  a  light  and  powerful  motor.  There  were  the 
steam-engines  of  General  Du  Temple,  which  had  been  made  so  light 
as  six  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  with  which  success  could  have 
been  assured,  when  the  Tissandier  brothers  thought  of  a  motor  which, 
after  having  been  made  the  object  of  much  study  by  an  engineer 
named  Froment,  had  been  a  long  while  forgotten.  They  had  it  made 
by  Siemens,  adopted  as  the  generator  of  electricity  the  lightest  possible 
batteries,  and  kept  the  long  form,  the  screw,  and  the  rudder.  They 
gave  it  a  speed  of  2.8  m. ;  that  is  to  say,  sufficient  to  move  in  all  di- 
rections when  the  wind  was  below  that  speed.  They  made  two  ascen- 
sions, October  8,  1883,  and  September  26,  1884.  They  succeeded  in 
giving  the  balloon  a  direction  almost  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind,  one 
time  even  going  in  its  face.  It  was  clear  that  nothing  was  needed  now 
but  a  more  powerful  motor  to  achieve  complete  success.  Now  we 
know  that  Captains  Bernard  and  Krebs  left  Meudon  August  9, 1884, 
letting  themselves  go  as  the  wind  took  them,  and  then  returned  to  the 
place  of  departure.    Let  us  see  now  how  that  result  was  obtained. 
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IV. 

"When  Giroud  de  Villette  went  up  in  a  captive  balloon  for  the  first 
time  with  Pilatre  de  Rozier  from  the  garden  of  Revillon,  he  was  struck 
by  the  view  from  it,  the  distinctness  with  which  he  could  observe  the 
landscape.  He  understood  the  advantage  the  use  of  captive  balloons 
would  be  to  a  general  in  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  the  Convention,  at  the  suggestion  of  Monge,  decided 
upon  the  formation  of  two  companies  of  aeronants.  Cont6,  who  "  had 
all  the  arts  in  his  hand,  all  the  sciences  in  his  head/'  occupied  himself 
in  his  workshop  at  Meudon  in  the  construction  of  a  war  balloon.  As 
powder  was  scarce,  and  the  authorities  desired  to  husband  saltpetre  and 
sulphur,  it  was  forbidden  to  use  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  then  neces- 
sary to  make  hydrogen  gas.  Cont4  overcame  the  obstacle  by  makinjjj 
his  gas  by  the  dry  method, — by  the  action  of  steam  upon  red-hot  in  n. 
There  was  another  difficulty,  that  of  making  the  casing  of  the  balloon 
perfectly  tight  to  such  a  light  gas.  Cont6  invented  a  varnish  so  perfect 
that  the  balloon  could  be  carried  about  in  an  inflated  condition  and 
sent  up  anywhere.  He  did  yet  more  by  devising  a  special  telegraph, 
by  which  the  aeronaut  could  communicate  with  the  earth  by  signals 
which  made  a  complete  alphabet.  We  know  that  an  officer  named 
Coutelle  had  charge  of  the  balloons  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  by 
making  known  the  movements  of  the  enemy  he  contributed  to  the 
victory.  The  service  was  suppressed  under  the  second  empire.  Na- 
poleon thought  it  was  no  use.  There  is  another  cause  given  for  this 
abolition :  it  was  that  Garnerin,  the  evening  of  the  coronation,  December 
2,  1804,  sent  up  a  balloon  illuminated  with  colored  lamps;  it  sailed 
all  night,  reached  Rome  the  day  after,  passed  over  the  dome  of  St, 
Peter's,  and  stopped  in  the  country  at  the  tomb  of  Nero.  Napoleon, 
who  was  superstitious,  and  saw  in  it  a  bad  omen,  to  avert  it,  abolished 
the  balloon  service.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Fleurus  balloon  was 
sold  at  public  sale.  We  have  heard  from  good  authority  that  this 
venerable  and  glorious  relic  was  preserved  at  Metz  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grermans.  But  the  School  of  Aerostation  was  re-established 
under  the  second  republic,  and  installed  in  the  park  of  Chalais,  near 
Meudon,  then  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Lassedat,  and  attained  great 
efficiency.  It  was  there  that  Captains  Bernard  and  Krebs  found  the 
facilities  for  making  their  air-ship.  It  was  much  like  its  predecessors, 
only  differing  in  details;  its  motor  worked  by  electricity  like  the 
Tissandier  one,  but  with  more  power.     It  gives  a  speed  of  6.6  m.  (say 
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twenty  feet)  to  the  second.  It  has  been  a  great  result,  but  we  were 
prepared  for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  public  opinion  to  think  that 
there  was  a  secret  in  the  direction  of  balloons^  and  that  it  has  been  all 
at  once  discovered  by  the  last  experimenters.  It  has  been  a  problem 
worked  at  by  many  persons;  solved  in  theory  and  practice  in  the  calm 
atmosphere,  and  the  solution  extends  to  the  case  where  the  speed  of 
the  wind  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet.  It  stops  there.  It  is  requisite 
in  order  to  overcome  a  superior  velocity  to  have  new  experiments,  a 
better  machine;  but  the  unknown  author  of  the  desired  and  coming 
progress  can  no  more  efface  the  glory  of  Captains  Bernard  and  Krebs 
than  their  success  did  that  of  their  predecessors. 


V. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  Montgolfier  discovery.  Thousands 
of  ascensions  have  been  attempted,  have  succeeded,  and  have  excited 
public  curiosity,  and  yet  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  hopes  of 
the  early  days  have  not  been  realized.  Aeronautics  rest  to-day  only 
as  the  amusement  of  the  great  numbers  or  the  commonplace  business 
of  a  few ;  but  the  human  race  has  not  been  able  nor  willing  to  employ 
the  science  to  its  wants,  with  two  exceptions, — its  use  in  war,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  in  scientific  observations,  of  which  we  will  say  a 
word.  We  go  up  in  a  balloon ;  we  go  as  high  as  possible  with  the  single 
design  of  discovering  the  mysteries  of  those  heights.  As  to  the  mys- 
teries we  know  nothing;  but  we  do  learn  of  the  life  of  the  elements 
upon  which  we  depend.  The  first  point  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  aeronaut  is  to  know  at  what  height  he  is  at  each  mo- 
ment. Having  observed  that  the  public  is  not  well  instructed  in  this 
matter,  we  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

The  canopy  of  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  is  attracted,  ac- 
cumulated, and  held  by  its  weight,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
pile  of  stones,  those  at  the  bottom  support  those  on  the  top.  So  the 
bod  of  air  which  is  laid  on  the  earth  is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
higher  strata.  This  pressure  is  measured  by  the  barometer.  This  is 
a  kind  of  balance  formed  by  a  glass  tube  in  two  branches  separated 
by  mercury.  One  is  empty,  the  other  open  to  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
which,  pressing  the  mercury,  makes  it  ascend  the  other  side  until  it 
attains  its  equilibrium.  The  pressure  of  the  air  is  measured  by  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  aeronaut  knows  that  he  is  going  up 
when  he  sees  it  go  down  in  the  tube,  and  that  he  is  going  down  when 
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he  sees  it  go  up.  Thanks  to  a  formula  invented  by  Laplace^  one  can 
measure  the  altitude  of  a  balloon  at  any  given  moment  by  the  height  of 
the  mercury.  When  it  is  at  0.760  m.,  one  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  If 
it  is  reduced  to  0.600  m.,  he  is,  say,  seven  thousand  feet  high,  and  when 
it  is  not  more  than  0.325  m.,  he  concludes  that  the  balloon  ha?  gained 
an  altitude  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet.  The  first  voyage  conse- 
crated to  scientific  researches  was  undertaken  in  July,  1804,  by  an  Enja^. 
lish  physician  named  Robertson,  who  ascended  from  Hamburg  with 
a  friend  named  Loeth;  they  came  back  to  Hamburg  after  an  absence 
of  five  hours.  They  reached  a  height  of  twenty-oue  thousand  feet. 
In  a  second  ascension,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Science,  he  did  not  go  u|)  so  high.  We 
only  speak  of  the  first  voyage,  and  there  is  little  good  to  say  of  that, 
for  most  of  his  observations  turned  out  to  be  erroneous.  One  of  them 
particularly  excited  much  attention  from  Laplace  and  the  most  learned 
members  of  the  Institute.  Robertson  alleged  that  the  vibrations  of  a 
magnetic  needle  moderated  in  proportion  to  the  rising  of  the  balloon. 
This  observation,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been  attended  with 
grave  theoretical  consequences ;  but  as  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
was  doubted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  inquiry  should  be  recommenced, 
and  the  delicate  and  dangerous  mission  was  intrusted  to  two  physicians, 
young  then,  but  who  had  already  made  their  mark  by  their  work, — 
Gray-Lussac  and  Biot.  The  first  voyage  undertaken  in  common  was 
interrupted  by  the  wish  of  Biot  before  they  had  gone  far.  The 
second  was  accomplished  14th  September,  1804,  by  Gay-Lussac,  who 
this  time  was  alone.  He  went  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Lutz,  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  feet. 
He  with  great  coolness  made  his  observations,  and  descended  happily 
between  Rouen  and  Dieppe.  He  had  experienced  very  slightly  the 
physiological  effect  known  as  mountain  sickness;  he  had  been  very 
thirsty,  attributable  to  the  dryness  of  the  air ;  he  had  seen  that  elec- 
tricity is  positive ;  that,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Robertson,  the 
motion  of  the  needle  was  not  slackened ;  that  the  temperature  had  reg- 
ularly gone  down  to  9°  below  zero ;  that  the  barometer  had  gone  down 
to  0.328  m.,  having  gone  down  more  than  one- half ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  composition  of  the  air  remained  the  same,  as  rich  in  oxygen,  and 
as  good  for  breathing  as  upon  the  soil.  The  more  that  went  up,  the  more 
wished  to  go.  In  July,  1850,  Barral  and  Bixio,  encouraged  by  Arago, 
went  up  from  the  Observatoire.  They  had  calculated  their  ascensional 
force,  and  believed  it  reached  nearly  forty  thousand  feet.  They  counted 
on  the  solidity  of  their  balloon,  which  had  been  furnished  by  an  old 
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aeronaut^  Dupuis  Deloourt.  But  the  balloon  being  in  a  bad  state  of 
repair,  was  disabled  in  the  start.  It  was  repaired,  and  on  the  24th 
they  made  another  attempt.  Tlie  weather  was  very  bad ;  it  rained 
and  blew  a  gale.  These  circumstances  were  the  more  serious  because 
the  balloon  was  not  sound,  but,  nevertheless,  the  start  was  resolved 
upon ;  it  commenced  with  a  fearful  rapidity  ;  they  entered  the  clouds 
at  once,  and  did  not  emerge,  and  except  for  rare  clearings  remained  in 
the  midst  of  a  bed  of  mist  more  than  thirty  thousand  feet  deep.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun  seemed  to  be  coming  out  these  conditions 
were  changed;  the  temperature,  which  had  been  steady  at  — 9^,  fell  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  to  — 39^,  and  there  were  numbers  of  icicles  on  their 
note-book.  Just  at  this  momeut,  which  offered  such  [lowerful  interest 
for  observation,  the  balloon  began  to  split.  The  voyagers  threw  out  all 
their  ballast,  which  was  an  imprudence,  and  it  was  useless,  for  they 
could  not  exceed  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  a  little  higher  than  Gray- 
Lussac.  The  balloon,  which  continued  to  empty  itself  through  the 
fracture,  descended  rapidly.  The  fall  was  a  disaster ;  they  came  down 
in  a  village  near  to  Coulommiers.  They  had  the  good  luck  to  save  their 
instruments,  but  had  but  i>artly  finished  their  observations.  In  Eng- 
land the  importance  of  aerial  voyages,  recognized  for  a  long  time,  in- 
duced the  authorities  of  the  observatory  at  Kew  to  multiply  them. 
During  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Welsh  made  four  ascensions,  in  one  of 
which  he  reached  as  high  as  tweiity-three  thousand  feet.  Later  (1858) 
the  British  Association,  meeting  at  Leeds,  resolveil  to  establish  a  de- 
partment of  balloons,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  took  an  interest  in 
meteorology.  M.  Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  was  chosen  as 
the  scientist,  and  no  one  more  able  or  exact,  more  prudent  or  brave,  could 
have  been  chosen.  The  balloon  was  to  be  managed  by  Mr.  Cox  well, 
an  aeronaut  by  profession.  In  France  neither  the  government  nor  the 
scientific  societies  followed  such  a  good  example.  Balloons  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  chance  undertakings,  and  to  the  initiative  of  some  men 
of  public  spirit,  of  courage  and  disinterestedness.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Flammarion,  theTissandier  brothers,  de  Fonville,  not 
to  forget  a  gifted  and  ardent  artist,  M.  Nadar,  who  had  an  original  idea : 
it  was  to  construct  an  immense  balloon,  le  gianty  measuring  twenty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  He  wished  by  the  attraction  of  extraordinary  ascen- 
sions to  obtain  from  the  public  the  sums  necessary  to  build  flying  ma- 
chines heavier  than  air,  thus  desiring  that  balloons  should  collect  the 
expenses  to  build  something  to  dethrone  them.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  attempt  was  not  a  success ;  it  ended  in  a  catastrophe.     Nadar 
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related,  with  his  habitual  fancy,  the  fall  of  his  balloon,  on  the  edge  of 
a  wood,  during  a  storm,  the  dragging  of  the  car,  the  accidents  which 
followed,  and  the  dangers  from  which  he  had  miraculously  escaped. 

The  first  result  of  these  difficult  excursions  is  the  knowledge  that  one 
acquires  of  the  physiological  effects  exerted  on  living  beings,  as  to  the 
limits  of  altitude  where  life  may  exist.  During  the  years  1862  and 
1863,  M.  Glaisiher  made  thirty  ascensions,  the  most  interesting  one 
September  5,  1862.  When  up  alwut  twenty-six  thousand  feet  he 
began  to  feel  the  mountain  sickness.  His  respiration  became  more  and 
more  painful  and  short,  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  more  frequent,  as  if 
that  organ  was  forced  to  supply  the  want  of  oxygen  by  greater  rapidity 
of  its  functions ;  the  tissues  were  distended  under  the  action  of  an  in- 
ternal pressure;  the  face  appeared  larger,  the  lips  more  thick  and  black ; 
then  a  numbness  followed,  elective  and  progressive ;  it  seized  his  arms, 
his  legs,  the  muscles  of  his  neck ;  the  head  drooped ;  he  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  move,  even  to  raise  his  finger  to  save  his  life.  His  vision 
was  obscured,  and  although  he  retained  his  senses,  which  were  distinct 
and  without  confusion,  the  body,  little  by  little,  ceased  to  live.  The 
faint  was  complete  and  lasted  thirteen  minutes.  The  last  observations 
were  made  at  about  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  and  not  continued 
until  his  awakening.  During  that  eclipse  of  intelligence  the  balloon 
had  continued  to  mount  until  it  reached  its  maximum,  and  then  came 
down.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  how  far  up  it  had  gone.  M. 
Glaisher  believed  he  had  been  up  nearly  forty  thousand  feet.  It  may 
be  doubted,  but  two  things  are  certain :  he  had  passed  twenty-eight 
thousand  feet, — higher  than  Gaourichnaka,  the  highest  mountain  on 
Nepaul,  and  in  the  world,  and  no  person  before  had  ever  been  so  high. 
After  these  brilliant  and  dangerous  observations,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  conclude  that  man  cannot  pass  the  mean  limit  of,  say,  twenty-five 
thousand  feet  without  losing  his  senses.  Nevertheless,  recenf  exi>eri- 
ences  permit  the  hope  that  this  limit  may  be  exceeded  some  day.  M. 
Paul  Best  had  constructed  an  inclosure  of  sheet-iron  large  enough  to 
hold  several  men.  They  entered  by  a  door  which  closed  hermetically. 
They  can  be  observed  through  the  windows,  through  which,  in  their 
turn,  they  can  communicate  by  writing  with  the  outside.  This  in- 
closure is  something  like  the  reservoirs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
to  regulate  the  air,  or  to  introduce  other  gas.  He  could  vary  in  any 
way  the  condition  of  existence.  AVhen  he  rarefied  the  air  to  the  extent 
of  that  to  be  met  with  on  ascensions,  M.  Best  saw  produced  and  de- 
veloped the  same  phenomena  as  we  have  described  ;  the  same  causes 
produced  the  same  effects.     He  followed  with  another  test, — kept  in 
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the  inclosure  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  diminished,  little  by 
little,  the  pressure,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  azote. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  to  notice  that  animal  life  was  sustained  in 
this  medium,  always  as  little  rich  in  vital  air,  but  of  which  you  sup- 
press gradually  that  useless  and  non-acting  gas  which  has  been  so  well 
named  azote.  M.  Best,  who  submitted  to  the  test  himself,  says  that 
he  went  through  no  extraordinary  trial  up  to  a  pressure  of  1 50  milli- 
metres. He  would  have  continued  the  test  further  if  his  assistants, 
alarmed  at  their  responsibility,  had  not  decided  under  a  mistake  to  let 
air  in,  and  him  out  of  his  prison.  It  is  then  quite  certain  that  it  was  not 
to  compression  only,  but  it  was  rather  to  the  diminution  of  oxygen  we 
must  attribute  the  asphyxia  which  came  so  near  killing  M.  Glaisher. 

Confident  of  these  results,  which  they  had  themselves  verified,  and 
wishing  to  extend  the  limit  of  possible  ascensions,  two  bold  men,  Sivel 
and  Croc6  Spinelli,  made  a  first  voyage  to  great  heights,  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  feet,  March  22,  1874.  They  had  carried  with  them 
small  balloons  filled  with  air  oxygenized  at  different  degrees,  which 
they  commenced  and  continued  to  breathe  at  about  twelve  thousand 
feet.  The  trial  was  satisfactory.  The  return  of  strength,  of  appetite, 
of  vision,  and  of  general  vigor  immediately  followed  the  inhaling  of 
oxygen.  A  relapse  of  the  sickness  accompanied  a  return  to  the  normal 
rarefied  air.  This  confirmed  the  experiments  made  in  the  reservoir,  and 
decided  Sivel  and  Croc^  Spinelli  to  undertake  the  fatal  voyage  which 
was  to  cost  them  so  dear.  They  started  on  April  15,  1875,  accom- 
panied by  M.  Gaston  Tissandier,  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  pints 
of  oxygen,  a  most  insuflBcient  supply,  for  three  persons  could  easily 
use  that  much  a  minute.  They  had  been  previously  cautioned  by  M. 
Best,  but  resolved  to  brave  all  dangers.  They  i)ersisted,  deciding  that 
they  would  not  use  the  oxygen  until  compelled  by  absolute  necessity. 
This  imprudent  decision  was  their  ruin.  When  they  wished  to  use  the 
remedy  it  was  too  late.  Their  arms  were  paralyzed.  We  know  what 
happened.  They  were  up  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  feet. 
After  an  hour  of  lethargic  sleep,  M.  Tissandier  remembers  seeing  his 
two  friends  lying  in  a  faint  in  the  boat.  Then,  some  time  after,  Croo6, 
who  had  waked  up,  threw  overboard  the  instruments,  the  covering, 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  without  knowing  what  aberration 
of  mind  he  obeyed.  Soon  the  balloon  mounted  to  an  unknown  height, 
and  finally  when  it  came  down,  and  Tissandier  returned  to  his  senses, 
his  companions  were  dead,  SivePs  face  was  black,  his  eyes  dim,  and 
his  mouth  open  and  filled  with  blood.  Croc6,  his  eyes  half  closed  and 
his  mouth  bloody.    This  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  sad  event  which 
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a  little  prudence  might  have  obviated.  The  public  feeling  was  intense, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  francs  were  subscribed  to  erect 
a  monument  to  them.  It  is  beautiful  so  to  honor  such  unfortunate 
victims.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  public  opinion  should  mis- 
lead itself.  Sivel  and  Croo6  Spinelli  were  not,  as  they  have  been  called, 
martyrs  to  science;  they  were  really  the  victims  of  an  improvident 
temerity,  for  the  dangers  they  braved  were  known  to  them,  and  the 
remedy  they  did  not  employ.  Science  has  gained  nothing  by  their 
death,  unless  it  is  the  proof,  dearly  purchased,  of  the  impossibility  of 
living  higher  up  than  twenty-five  thousand  feet.  That  proof  was  not 
necessary. 

VI. 

At  the  first  glance  which  he  throws  at  the  atmosphere,  the  observer 
feels  discouraged  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  effects.  Nothing  is  so 
mobile  and  fugitive  as  the  air.  Subject  to  the  wind,  which  takes  all 
velocities,  and  blows  in  all  directions,  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
cold  of  the  night,  the  influence  of  places,  dampness,  dryness,  rain,  and 
fair  weather,  the  atmosphere  seems  to  follow  all  caprices  and  to  obey 
no  law ;  but  the  balloon  brings  to  us  the  valuable  means  of  enlighten- 
ment as  to  these  complications.  It  is  a  winged  observatory,  which 
carries  us  into  space  in  an  instant,  shows  the  different  strata,  takes  us 
to  visit  in  detail  the  actions  of  aerial  nature  at  each  point  at  the  mo- 
ment of  accomplishment,  and  enables  us  to  reconstitute  them  as  a 
whole;  and  whilst  the  observatories  on  the  mountains,  erected  on  stony 
summits,  are  exceptions,  when  aerial  movements  are  only  to  be  ob- 
served under  modified  conditions,  balloons  are  the  simple  inactive 
witneases,  whose  only  rdle  is  to  supervise  the  elements  in  their  work. 
Let  us  look  for  the  laws,  if  there  are  such  things,  of  atmospheric 
changes.     First  we  have  the  temperature. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  fancy  that  in  the  immense  space  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth— one  hundred  and  twenty  million  miles — ^there  is 
no  ponderable  matter  (at  least  we  admit  that),  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  low, — no  one  knows  how  low.  To  be  sure  Pouillet  be- 
lieved he  could  fix  it  approximately  at  — 142°,  but  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  has  measured  it.  Let  us  be  content,  then,  with 
this  vague  statement, — it  is  very  low.  Biit  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  earth,  say  three  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  the  air  commences 
to  show  itself,  at  first  very  sparse,  then  condensing  and  accumulating 
little  by  little,  nearer  and  nearer  the  sun,  to  a  final  pressure  of  0.760 
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millimetres.  Through  this  structure  the  solar  rays  have  to  penetrate 
before  they  reach  us.  They  pass  this  void  without  losing  any  heat. 
As  soon  as  they  enter  the  atmosphere,  which  is  not  entirely  transpar- 
ent, they  are  partially  ab8orl)ed  by  the  molecules  of  air  which  they 
warm,  leaving  to  them  what  they  lose  themselves.  This  loss  which  they 
sustain,  this  heat  the  air  gains,  and  increases  to  the  lowest  point,  after 
which  the  soil,  which  has  received  all  that  the  air  has  let  pass,  sends 
it  back  again  from  bottom  to  top.  This  mechanism  is  verified  by 
a  first  and  curious  consequence.  A  thermometer,  when  exposed  at 
the  highest  limits  of  the  air  and  shade,  shows  considerable  cold, — the 
cold  of  the  space  at  that  place ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
it  receives  all  the  energy  which  has  not  been  diminished,  and  goes  up 
considerably.  M.  Flammarion,  at  the  altitude  of,  say,  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet,  noted  — 9°  in  the  shade  and  +19.3^  in  the  sun,  the  diflFer- 
ence  being  30°.  But  on  the  earth  it  is  otherwise;  the  solar  ray  having 
become  enfeebled  by  the  absorption  by  the  air,  and  the  air  having 
become  heated,  the  difierence  between  the  two  is  much  less  apparent. 
That  teaches  us  not  to  measure  the  temperature  surrounding  the  sun, 
for  that  would  be  the  heat  turned  upwards,  but  in  the  shade ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  heat  acquired  by  the  air  at  the  given  moment.  It  is  evident 
that  this  partial  absorption  of  the  solar  ray  increases  at  the  same  time 
that  the  density  of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to  the  approach  of  the  sun, 
and  one  going  up  in  a  balloon  ought  to  encounter  more  and  more  cold. 
This  is  what  takes  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  phe- 
nomenon in  meteorology,  the  most  favorable  to  our  existence,  the  most 
astonishing  of  the  physics  of  the  globe,  which,  being  situated  in  such  a 
cold  place,  keeps,  notwithstanding  such  a  high  temperature,  thanks  to 
the  atmosj)heric  vestment  which  envelops  it,  warm  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, so  much  colder,  as  it  is  farther  off.  The  ancients  knew  this  by 
their  mountain  experiences,  by  the  snow  which  never  melted  on  the 
high  peaks.  All  ascensions  have  confirmed  it,  and  it  seems  safe  to 
generalize  the  experiments  of  Gray-Lussac,  and  to  say  that  the  mean 
of  the  temperature  lowers  a  degree  every  five  hundred  feet  of  elevation. 
But  this  is  only  an  approximated  truth.  Tlie  reality  is  otherwise  com- 
plicated, as  M.  Glaisher  says.  In  his  first  ascension,  January  12, 1854, 
he  had  reached  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The 
thermometer  having  gone  down  constantly,  had  readied  2°  below  zero. 
Everything  led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  continue  to  fall,  when  it 
remained  some  time  stationary,  then  went  up  until  it  reached  6°  above; 
kept  that  temperature  until  he  reached  over  sixteen  thousand  feet,  and 
did  not  go  down  whilst  he  was  at  that  height.    Since  this  observation, 
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the  first  of  its  kind^  M.  Glaisher  has  found  the  same  changes  in  almost 
all  his  ascensions.  He  had  passed  over  beds  of  atmosphere  separated 
by  ceilings  of  clouds,  which  retained  in  one  part  the  heat  of  the  earth ; 
in  another,  were  interposed  as  screens  to  arrest  the  solar  rays,  and  at 
each  interruption  of  the  continuity  he  proved  these  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  After  M.  Glaisher,  M.  Alluard  has  recognized  the 
same  perturbations.  The  most  curious  of  all,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  occurred  to  Barral  and  Bixio.  We  remember  that  at  about 
twenty  thousand  feet  they  were  plunged  into  a  thick  cloud,  with  a  tem- 
perature which  had  slowly  but  regularly  declined  to  — 10°,  and  which 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  mentioned  by  Gay-Lussac  at  the 
limit  of  his  trip.  In  rising  sixteen  hundred  feet  higher  they  saw  the 
weather  clear.  The  thermometer  fell  very  rapidly,  and  went  down  at 
once  to  the  extreme  cold  of  — 39°,  when  the  balloon  reached  its  maxi- 
mum of  twenty-three  thousand  feet.  It  was  then  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture known.  It  appeared  so  extraordinary  at  that  time  that,  on  making 
it  known,  Arago  was  obliged  to  insist  on  the  reality  of  the  observations. 
To-day  no  one  is  astonished ;  we  know  the  cause.  It  depended  upon 
the  wind,  as  we  shall  show. 

VII. 

What  is  the  wind  ?  A  displacement  of  the  air.  What  is  its  cause  ? 
The  rupture  of  atmospheric  equilibrium  brought  about  in  its  turn  by 
the  unequal  temperature  of  neighboring  countries.  The  wind  is  the 
most  irregular,  the  most  variable  of  all  phenomena.  A  small  height, 
any  accident  on  the  landscape,  may  alter  its  direction.  When  its  veloc- 
ity was  six  feet  a  second  at  Greenwich,  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  at  an 
elevation  of  twenty-three  thousand  feet.  Mountains  are  the  obstacles 
which  it  must  go  around  or  over.  The  valleys  are  the  passages  along 
which  the  currents  run.  France  has  its  mistral,  which  goes  down  the 
Bhine.  Egypt,  the  north  wind,  which  goes  up  the  Nile.  By  the  sea 
there  are  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  Pilatre  de  Rosier  was  first  carried 
towards  England,  then  back  to  land,  where  he  was  killed.  M.  Tis- 
sandier,  leaving  Calais,  first  driven  over  the  North  Sea  with  the  pros- 
pect of  not  coming  back,  luckily  encountered  a  contrary  wind  which 
brought  him  back  to  his  place  of  departure.  We  see  that  near  the 
surfaces  we  are  the  sport  of  accidents,  but  when  we  reach  great  heights 
local  influences  disappear,  and  we  meet  with  regular  winds  governed 
by  general  laws;  it  is  requisite  to  seek  them  in  a  balloon.  That  is 
what  M.  Glaisher  did. 
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It  is  the  action  of  the  sun  which  produces  them.  Without  the  sun 
the  air  would  take  and  keep  a  natural  equilibrium;  with  it  the  air 
undergoes  the  periodical  heatings^  and  as  it  is  easily  moved  it  takes 
very  little  heat  to  warm,  very  little  warmth  to  expand  a  great  deal. 
One  morning  suffices  to  exert  upon  the  mass  of  gas  which  surrounds 
us  a  considerable  displacement,  which  each  day  sees  itself  renewed,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  material  life  of  the  globe.  Let 
us  recall  the  theory  which  the  astronomer  Hadley  proposed,  to  explain 
these  movements.  On  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  near  it  and 
changing  its  position  with  the  seasons,  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon.  It 
is  there,  it  has  the  most  force,  there  the  air  is  hottest.  Being  warm, 
it  is  lighter,  and  it  rises  as  if  it  were  a  Montgolfier.  If  it  goes  up, 
it  answers  the  call  of  a  new  air  to  replace  it  at  the  point  which  it 
has  left,  and  the  two  currents  being  drawn,  as  it  were,  by  breathing, 
start  out,  shaving  the  earth ;  and  coming  one  from  the  north,  the  other 
from  the  south,  these  are  two  inferior  but  regular  winds  which  are 
called  cUiz^.  The  points  of  the  globe  which  the  sun  strikes  verti- 
cally, and  where  they  meet,  form  Canneau  d' aspiration.  The  cur- 
rents are  joined  as  they  rise,  like  the  column  of  smoke  from  a  volcano. 
They  spread  themselves  out,  then  changing  their  direction,  they  com- 
mence to  slip  off  towards  the  north  and  south,  and  go  their  own  way. 
From  this  point  a  circulation  continues,  which  results  in  our  hemi- 
sphere in  a  primary  low  wind  from  the  north,  the  alizi^  and  the  second 
a  higher  wind ;  the  south,  the  opposite  to  the  aiizS.  Resting  there, 
very  regular  in  the  vicinity  to  the  anneau,  they  are  weakened  little  by 
little  as  they  leave.  The  regularity  diminishes  and  makes  way  in  the 
higher  latitudes  for  all  the  atmospheric  variations  which  characterize 
our  climate,  and  as  all  circulation  is  necessarily  shut  off,  it  follows  that 
after  an  excursion  more  or  less  long  into  the  northern  atmosphere  the 
cordre-alizS  returns  to  the  south.  It  is  difficult  to  know  by  wliat  way 
it  returns,  and  how  the  circulation  is  complete.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  have  guessed  at  it.  And  now  we  see  how  such  things  come  to 
pass.  We  have  supposed  to  simplify  the  question,  that  the  earth  was 
immovable;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  if  a  current  of  air  leaving  the  north  in  a  southerly 
direction  arrives  at  the  equator,  it  has  reached  there,  despite  of  opposing 
forces  from  west  to  east,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  a  second. 
But  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  the  equator,  who  believe  they 
do  not  move,  the  speed  of  the  wind  appears  to  be  the  same,  say  fifteen 
hundred  feet  a  second  from  the  east  to  the  west.  No  matter  what 
theory  may  be  advanced,  the  result  is  that  the  aliz6  which  comes  down 
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the  coasts  of  Africa  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  a  speed  sideways 
which  carries  it  to  equatorial  America.  Then  it  is  changed  into  a 
conire-alizS  which  returns  to  the  north,  and  which,  losing  little  by 
little  its  lateral  speed  by  the  rules  by  which  it  gained  it,  acquires  in 
time  a  direction  towards  the  east.  Then  it  twists  around  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  passes  by  the  United  States,  then  dashing  h'ke  an  arrow  towards 
the  east,  passes  through  the  Atlantic  to  sweep  the  shores  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  path  of  the  gulf  stream,  of  cyclones,  and  of  squalls,  and 
the  parade  can  be  safely  announced  beforehand, — their  start  from 
America  and  their  expected  arrival  in  Europe.  These  currents  tend 
towards  Norway  or  England  and  Calais,  to  Brest  or  to  Coimbra, 
guided  by  local  circumstances,  which,  without  altering  their  direction, 
serve  to  modify  their  courses  and  their  place  of  arrival.  We  must 
give  to  this  theory  a  high  degree  of  belief,  but  how  much  is  left  to  be 
proved.  What  influences  are  omitted.  Continents  and  seas,  mountains 
and  prairies ?  This  theory  confines  itself  to  two  general  aerial  currents; 
one,  which  comes  from  the  north  and  seems  to  go  to  the  west,  the  other, 
which  returns  from  the  south  and  inclines  to  the  east.  No  one  knows 
which  path  they  follow.  How  are  they  joined  in  meeting  the  op- 
posing elements  ?  Are  they  side  by  side,  or  on  the  top  or  bottom,  and 
above  all,  how  do  they  in  a  regular  time  cause  rains  or  admit  the  sun's 
w^armth  in  the  same  locality  ?  We  see  that  in  giving  a  general  expla- 
nation, Hadley  has  opened  the  door  to  a  vast  multitude  of  questions, 
only  to  be  answered  by  numerous  excursions  in  balloons,  but  he  does 
tell  us  something.  We  learn  that  the  north  wind  veers  to  the  west, 
and  the  south  to  the  east;  that  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
observer  who  is  advancing  in  their  direction.  We  owe  to  M.  Flammarion 
the  valuable  remark,  resulting  from  his  numerous  ascensions,  that  the 
winds  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  have  carried  him  in  constant 
curves,  always  turning  to  the  right.  We  know  from  other  sources  that 
the  boreal  current  is  always  dry,  the  austral  always  damp.  This  we 
will  explain,  in  conclusion,  as  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  great  aerial 
circulation.  As  it  descends  towards  the  south,  as  it  skims  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  the  alizS  becomes  warm  as  it  makes  its  way,  and  is 
charged  with  vapor.  Beaching  the  zone  under  the  vertical  sun,  it 
ascends,  cools,  and  loses  part  of  its  humidity,  which  condenses,  forms 
the  ordinary  storm-clouds,  from  which  descend  those  torrents  every 
evening  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  are  so  well  known  to  the  sailor.  We  may 
say  that  the  ascending  clouds  part  with  their  excess  of  dampness,  and 
the  rains  limit  their  refrigeration,  and  at  the  end  of  its  ascension  it  has 
acquired  all  possible  provision  of  heat  and  vapor.    Then  it  starts  for 
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the  temperate  climes  to  water  and  warm  them.  The  austral  current  is 
to  bring  the  water  to  our  hemisphere.  When  it  is  active  we  have  rain. 
On  the  contrary,  the  north  aZtz^  commences  when  the  austral  current 
has  ceased.  When  the  dried  air  has  started  for  the  south  it  takes  vapor 
instead  of  giving  it,  and  becomes  warm  instead  of  cool.  The  two 
currents  have  different  characteristics ;  they  are  known  by  their  tem- 
perature and  their  humidity.  Let  us  seek  how  to  measure  this  humid- 
ity at  any  time,  at  any  height,  from  a  balloon.  This  requires  still  a 
short  explanation.  A  cubic  yard  of  air  weighs  about  thirteen  hundred 
grammes,  but  it  is  never  dry,  but  always  contains  some  vapor  which  is 
a  colorless  gas  like  the  air,  and  almost  transparent.  If  it  contains  thir- 
teen hundred  milligrammes,  we  say  its  hygrometric  value,  is  one-thou- 
sandth part.  Generally  the  value  is  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
the  vapor  to  the  air  which  contains  it  This  proportion  is  always  very 
small,  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  one-thousandths  part  and  varies. 
If  there  is  very  little  vapor  the  air  is  dry ;  in  the  ratio  of  its  augmen- 
tation, it  becomes  more  and  more  humid,  but  it  cannot  exceed  a 
maximum  unless  it  condenses.  When  this  is  reached  the  air  is  said  to 
be  saturated.  To  reach  this  saturation  the  vapor  should  increase  as 
the  temperature  goes  up.  If  the  air  is  saturated  at  10°  it  ceases  at  20° ; 
but  in  returning,  when  brought  back  to  10°,  it  passes  the  limit  at  5°. 
Then  an  important  change  occurs.  As  this  vapor  cannot  be  contained 
entirely  in  so  small  a  space,  it  partly  condenses,  producing  squalls, 
clouds,  rains,  and  all  aqueous  meteors.  In  all  his  ascensions  M. 
Glaisher  measured  these  hygrometric  conditions  by  well-known  instru- 
ments, and  published  the  result,  from  which  were  gathered  the  following 
remarks.  We  know,  first,  that  the  hygrometric  richness  is  the  greatest 
possible  on  the  level  of  the  soil.  It  was  as  a  mean  eight-thousandths 
each  time  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Then  it  lowered  rapidly  as  he 
went  up,  and  from  the  height  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  it 
remained  nearly  stationary,  or  only  diminished  a  little  to  the  altitude  of, 
say,  twenty-three  thousand  feet,  the  highest  limit  possible  of  the  alti- 
tudes observed.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1863,  M.  Glaisher  went  up  at 
Wolverton;  the  weather,  fine  in  the  morning,  grew  gradually  worse,  and 
towards  noon  a  veritable  tempest  came  up.  The  ascension,  retarded 
and  relidered  dangerous,  took  place  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  balloon  en- 
countered successive  layers  of  squalls  and  rains  from  the  earth  to  the 
height  of  twenty-five  thousand  feet.  The  hygrometric  value  was  con- 
siderable, and  diminished  rapidly  but  slowly.  At  the  limit  it  was  still 
noticeable,  and  so  continued,  very  probably,  above.  The  falling  of  the 
temperature  was  slow,  and  was  limited  to  8°  below  zero.     They  met 
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there  the  warm  and  damp  strata ;  they  were  in  the  austral  current 
fiut  on  April  8^  of  the  same  year^  M.  Glaisher  met  conditions  entirely 
opposite.  After  having  passed  a  bed  of  clouds  slightly  thick^  he 
was  sailing  in  blue  sky.  The  mercury  went  down  rapidly,  and  the 
hygrometric  value  had  gone  down  so  that  it  was  nothing  at  fifteen 
thousand  feet.  At  thi^  elevation  there  were  no  more  vapors  appreci- 
able in  the  atmosphere ;  the  balloon  was  swimming  in  the  boreal  cur- 
rent. One  knows  by  the  experiments  made  by  Tyndall  that  the  vapor 
of  the  air  is  not  readily  penetrated  by  the  solar  rays,  and  that  it  covers 
the  earth  with  a  garment  which  receives  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
day,  and  prevents  it  from  disappearing  in  the  night.  Tyndall  described, 
in  an  eloquent  picture  on  this  subject,  the  disasters  which  a  single 
night  would  cause  to  England  if  the  air  was  deprived  of  its  vapor, — 
the  invasion  of  the  soil  by  such  cold  as  would  exceed  any  provision, 
the  water-courses  congealed,  all  vegetation  destroyed,  all  life  annihi- 
lated, etc.  On  April  18,  1863,  from  a  moderate  height,  the  air  did 
not  contain  any  trace  of  dampness.  We  never  heard  that  any  of  the 
woes  predicted  by  that  eminent  physicist  had  threatened  the  country, 
but  we  may  remember  that  in  that  spring  we  had  most  destructive 
frosts  at  sunrise,  those  colds  of  the  burning  moon,  which  worried,  with 
so  much  reason,  the  agriculturists  of  all  countries.  The  cause  was 
plain, — the  want  of  vapor  in  the  higher  regions.  Since  we  may  meas- 
ure by  these  ascensions  the  weight  of  vapor  contained  at  all  the  points 
of  a  column  of  air  twenty-five  thousand  feet  high,  we  can  calculate 
what  will  be  the  height  of  water  which  would  cover  the  earth  if  all 
that  vapor  fell  in  rain  at  a  given  moment.  We  find  it  would  be  .014 
m.  in  April,  23  in  June,  and  35  in  August,  and  from  that  time,  after 
having  increased,  it  would  diminish  until  winter.  That  is  the  reason 
that  there  is  most  rain  in  the  spring,  least  in  winter ;  that  it  is  in- 
creased by  the  austral  current,  and  diminished  by  the  boreal ;  and  it 
shows  that  all  the  year  round  the  atmosphere  contains  enough  moisture 
to  furnish  the  earth  the  rain  it  needs.  The  mechanism  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  rain  is  one  of  the  most  curious  natural  phenomena.  To 
explain,  we  must  recall  the  celebrated  observation  made  by  Barral  and 
Bixio  previously  spoken  of.  After  having  met  at  twenty  thousand 
feet  a  temperature  lowered  to  10°  below  zero  in  the  midst  of  continu- 
ous squalls,  they  saw  the  heaven  clear,  and  the  mercury  go  down  to 
39°  below,  and  crystals  of  ice,  very  thin,  swim  in  the  surrounding  air, 
circumstances  which  have  often  since  been  observed  by  M.  Glaisher. 
See  how  they  are  explained.  The  last  strata  of  the  austral  current 
throw  their  rays  of  heat  towards  the  space  which  is  limpid,  and  they 
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are  cooled.  This  brings  about  an  excess  of  saturation,  a  precipitation 
of  waters,  which  at  that  tem|>erature  freeze  into  fine  crystal  needles. 
These  are  what  Barral  and  Bixio  saw.  They  fall  u|>on  the  lower 
beds,  which  are  not  saturated,  and  evaporate  anew.  To  sum  up,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vapor  has  left  the  higher  layer,  whicli  has  become  dry, 
and  is  finally  transported  to  the  lower  trenches,  which  have  become 
more  moist,  and  there  play  the  rdle  as  above.  This  goes  on  h'ke  a 
waterfall,  leaping  from  high  to  low,  and  is  characterized  by  a  descent 
of  water,  of  wliich  the  whole  provision  is  finished  upon  reaching  the 
earth ;  not  at  one  time,  but  little  by  little.  Keeping  right  on,  it  is 
characterized  also  by  a  progressive  descent  of  the  heat,  which  is  re- 
placed by  the  cold,  to  the  point  that  when  it  arrives  at  the  pole  the 
austral  current  has  kept  neither  the  warmth  nor  the  moisture  of  which 
it  laid  in  a  stock  at  the  zone  of  aspiration.  These  examples,  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  multiply,  make  ns  understand  the  services  that  bal- 
loons have  rendered,  and  can  render  in  the  future  to  meteorology.  In 
terminating  the  recital  of  his  perilous  voyages,  M.  Glaisher  regrets 
that  England  should  be  an  island  of  so  little  extent  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  longer  nights,  and  continue  them  longer.  He 
appeals  to  France,  the  country  of  balloons,  to  continue  his  work.  AVe 
add  very  cheerfully  our  wishes  to  his,  but  with  little  hope  to  have 
them  granted.  It  is  a  work  of  long  patience  and  too  great  expense  to 
be  attempted  to-day,  but  one  that  a  near  future  will  accomplish  with- 
out any  doubt.  Balloons  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  of  which  we  know  nothing;  on  the  variation 
of  aerial  currents,  of  which  we  are  not  more  familiar.  What  valuable 
discoveries  await  us  on  that  side !  On  the  other  hand,  what  fearful 
aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  balloons  bring  about?  One 
cannot  even  think  without  fear  of  the  fate  of  towns  besieged,  over 
which  a  balloon  may  empty  out  a  load  of  dynamite.  As  to  their  use 
for  business  or  pleasure,  we  sometimes  think  that  humanity  hopes  far 
too  much  from  aerial  navigation ;  but  it  has  been  a  dream,  and  what 
has  been  hoped  for,  will  never  be  abandoned.  But  who  can  foresee  the 
future  of  human  inventions  when  they  once  begin  ?  More  than  ever 
one  may  repeat  Franklin's  remark  about  balloons,  Cest  Veajani  qui 
vient  de  nattre. 
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GERMAN  MILITARY  PUNISHMENT. 

BY  C.  J.   l'eSTRANGB. 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  German  military  system  has  won 
for  it  that  imitation  which  is  said  to  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
Such  flattery  has  been  doubtless  little  appreciated  by  the  German 
authorities,  who  see  the  most  salient  points  of  their  military  organiza- 
tion appropriated  by  the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland.  If  not  actually 
in  danger  of  being  hoist  with  their  own  petard,  they  have  at  least 
taught  their  enemies  that  art  of  war  of  which  they  had  till  then  thought 
themselves  masters.  Never  had  the  military  prestige  of  a  nation  deem- 
ing itself  unconquerable  been  so  rudely  and  hopelessly  shattered  as 
that  of  France  in  1870-71 ;  never  did  organization,  equipment,  and 
above  all  discipline,  contribute  more  to  the  defeat  of  a  brave  but  com- 
paratively undisciplined  and  unequipped  army.  The  defeat  of  the 
French  was  the  lesson  of  Europe;  and  since  that  time  the  veriest 
details  of  the  German  military  system  have  been  assiduously  copied  or 
adapted  by  the  most  powerful  Continental  nations.  It  may,  then,  be 
interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  discipline  of  the  Grerman 
army  is  maintained  in  the  case  of  those  black  sheep  which  are  pro- 
verbially to  be  found  in  every  flock. 

The  greatest  of  living  German  generals,  addressing  the  Reichstag 
in  1878,  said, "  Authority  from  above,  obedience  from  below,  in  one 
word,  discipline,  is  the  soul  of  an  army.  An  army  without  discipline 
is  always  costly,  in  war  useless,  and  in  peace  dangerous.'*  Admitting, 
then,  the  vital  necessity  of  discipline  to  the  coherency  and  practical 
utility  of  an  army,  it  must  be  maintained  by  all  available  means,  how- 
ever harshly  and  severely  they  may  fall  on  the  individual.  The  spread 
of  modem  democratic  doctrines  is  directly  opposed  to  subordination,— 
the  very  essence  of  discipline.  The  higher  the  intellectual  cultivation 
of  the  recruit,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  recognize  either  a  theoretical 
or  a  practical  inequality,  the  more  forced  and  unnatural  does  subordina- 
tion become.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  army  discipline  does  not 
form  a  part  of  civil  morality,  nor  does  it  appeal  to  what  has  been 
called  the  "inherited  conscience'*  of  the  recruit.  It  is  essentially 
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artificial  in  its  nature,  and  its  acquirement  becomes  yearly  more  difficult 
and  tedious. 

The  means  by  which  we  seek  to  discipline  the  recruit  are  manifold 
and  various  in  their  nature:  education,  the  conscientious  fulfillment 
of  every  military  duty,  and  strict  attendance  at  drill ;  in  one  word, 
obedience  in  the  most  minute  particular  to  every  military  regulation; 
emulation,  reward,  and  punishment. 

However  highly  we  may  estimate  the  importance  of  other  methods 
of  military  education,  the  requirements  of  discipline  are  so  wide  and 
so  varied  that  they  can  only  be  met  in  the  last  resort  by  military  pun- 
ishment. Those  who  diifer  from  this  view  must  totally  ignore  the 
resistance  offered  by  human  nature  when  called  uiK)n  to  waive  its  will 
and  perhaps  its  judgment  at  the  command  of  another.  ^'The  power 
of  the  passions  can  only  be  checked  and  curbed  by  that  of  the  law," 
said  Scharnhorst;  and  in  the  speech  above  referred  to,  Field-Marshal 
Count  von  Moltke  delivered  the  following  remarks  on  the  necessity  of 
stringent  military  regulations: 

^'  Punishment  is  on  no  account  the  sole  means  by  which  we  maintain 
discipline.  The  whole  education  of  the  man  is  necessary  thereto.  If 
our  military  punishments  be  lighter  than  those  of  other  armies,  the 
fact  is  due  to  the  better  education  of  our  troops.  More  important  even 
than  what  he  learns  in  school  is  what  the  future  recruit  acquires  after 
leaving  it,— order,  punctuality,  cleanliness,  obedience,  conscientiousness; 
in  one  word,  discipline,  and  it  is  this  discipline  that  has  enabled  our 
army  to  win  three  campaigns.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  disi>ense  with 
punishment.  You  will  confess  that  it  needs  an  extraordinarily  power- 
ful authority  to  persuade  or  coerce  thousands  of  men,  under  the  most 
distressing  conditions,  to  carry  out  an  order  where  the  chances  are  in 
favor  of  suffering  and  death.  Such  an  authority  can  be  maintained  in 
the  last  resort  only  by  checks  and  punishment  on  disobedience.  For 
(he  greater  part  of  our  troops  severe  military  punishments  are  not 
needed.  They  can  be  influenced  by  education,  emulation,  and  censure, 
or  at  the  most  by  light  disciplinary  penalties.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  to  deal  in  part  with  bad  characters,  for,  when 
universal  service  is  the  rule,  the  objectionable  elements  common  to  every 
nation  must  also  be  enlisted.  We  are  bound  to  receive  all  who  have 
arrived  at  the  required  age,  who  are  sound  in  health,  and  measure  a 
certain  number  of  inches.  We  cannot  inquire  into  the  moral  character 
of  the  recruit ;  and  men  must  be  accepted  who  are  too  probably  can- 
didates for  the  prison,  or  would  inevitably  become  so  were  it  not  for  the 
strict  military  discipline  they  are  compelled  to  undergo.  .  The  ijeo^ity 
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of  this  military  education  makes  us  disapprove  of.  a  very  short  period 
of  service,  for  discipline  cannot  be  drilled  into  the  recruit,  it  must  be 
the  gradual  growth  of  his  military  career/'  * 

Although  the  necessity  of  military  punishment  is  beyond  serious 
dispute,  there  exists  nevertheless  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  enforced.  It  is 
of  course  apparent  that  the  punishments  employed  in  an  army  depend 
on  the  character  and  general  laws  of  the  nation  whose  interests  it  pro- 
tects. The  law-giver,  military  or  civil,  expresses  simply  the  general 
opinion  of  his  time  and  country.  Each  ])eriod  of  history  has  had  its 
own  peculiar  punishments,  differing  more  or  less  widely  from  those  of 
the  preceding  epoch.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  notice  that  with  the 
general  spread  of  civilization  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  make  the 
way  of  transgressors  less  and  less  hard.  The  principle  involved  in 
Draco's  reply  to  the  question  why  he  made  death  the  punishment  for 
most  crimes,  that  '^  small  ones  deserve  it,  and  I  can  find  no  greater  for 
the  most  heinous,"  has  been  considerably  moderated  at  the  hands  of  suc- 
ceeding legislators.  The  gradual  change  from  severity  to  comparative 
leniency  in  the  punishment  of  civil  offenses  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
similar  modification  of  military  law.  Whether  this  modification  has 
been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  society  is  a  question  which  it  would 
here  be  out  of  place  to  investigate.  The  fact,  however,  that  military  law 
has  been  constantly  modified  is  an  important  and  indisputable  one. 

The  punishments  in  vogue  in  the  German  army  are  authoritatively 
set  forth  in  the  "  Miliidr  Strafgesdzlmch  fur  das  deutsche  Reicli  vom  20 
Juniy  1872.''  This  book  owes  its  existence  to  the  unification  of  civil 
codes  consequent  on  the  foundation  of  the  empire.  Whilst  the  civil  code 
of  the  year  1871  came  into  force  throughout  Germany  on  1st  January, 
1872,  the  soldier  of  the  German  army  was  still  subject  to  the  military 
code  of  the  kingdom  or  duchy  to  which  he  belonged.  There  were  at 
that  time  four  different  MUUdr-Strafgeseizbucher  in  the  German  army  : 

1.  The  Prussian  Miliidr' Strafgesetzbuch,  fi;om  the  3d  April,  1843, 
operative  in  the  territory  of  the  North  German  Bund,  excluding  Sax- 
ony, also  in  those  parts  of  Hesse  and  Baden  belonging  to  the  Bund. 

2.  The  Bavarian  MUUdr'Strafgesetzbtich,  from  29th  April,  1869, 
for  Bavaria. 

3.  The  Wurtemberg  Militdr'Stra/gesetsimch,  from  20th  July,  1818, 
for  Wurtemberg. 

4.  The  Saxon  MiUtar'Strafgeadzbucli,  from  4th  November,  1869, 
for  Saxony. 

The  co-existence  of  so  many  different  military  codes  of  punishment 
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was,  of  course,  incompatible  with  the  otherwise  complete  unification  of 
the  German  military  system ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  compile 
a  MilUdr'Strafgesetzbuch  for  the  German  army  as  a  whole.  The  need 
of  such  an  unification  in  military  law  was  the  more  pressing  that  not 
only  did  the  different  states  of  the  empire  have  various  military  enact- 
ments, but,  in  many  instances,  they  did  not  even  coincide  with  modern 
ideas  of  retributive  justice.  Furthermore,  it  was  earnestly  wished  that 
the  military  law  of  the  country  should  approach  as  near  as  circum- 
stances permitted  to  the  civil  code.  Such  considerations  led,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  cabinet  of  9th  October,  1871,  to  an  imperial  commis- 
sion of  officers  and  military  and  civil  jurists,  who,  in  the  space  of  four 
months,  compiled  a  new  MUitdr'StrafgeMtzbiLch,  After  a  few  minor 
alterations,  it  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  approved  by  the  emperor 
20th  June,  1872,  and  came  into  force  on  1st  October  of  the  same  year. 

From  that  time,  therefore,  the  German  empire  has  had  a  common 
military  as  well  as  a  common  civil  code. 

The  MilUdr-Strafgesebbuch  for  the  German  empire  sets  forth  the 
following  code  of  punishment: 

I.  Chief  Punishments. 

1.  Death. 

2.  Penal  servitude. 

3.  Restrictions  on  liberty. 

a.  Imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 
6.  Confinement  in  a  fortress. 
0.  Arrest. 

II.  Concurrent  Punishments. 

1.  Cashiering. 

2.  Dismissal  from  service. 

3.  Degradation  of  soldiers  to  the  second  class. 

4.  Reduction  of  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  ranks. 

5.  Loss  of  civil  rights. 

6.  Loss  of  office. 

We  see  from  this  code  that  German  military  punishments  differ 
little  from  those  known  in  civil  life.  Except  arrest,  there  is  no 
penalty  involving  restriction  of  liberty  which  is  not  common  to  both 
codes.  The  concurrent  punishments,  however,  which  are  mainly  de- 
rived from  the  Prussian  MUil&r-Strafgeaetzbuchy  necessarily  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  civil  code.  Both  have  alike  adopted  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  constructed  system  of  im- 
prisonment and  punishments  of  honor. 
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One  great  difference,  however,  exists  between  the  two  systems, 
namely,  that  the  military  code  of  punishment  does  not  include  fines. 
This  omission  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  military  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  expiated  by  amerce- 
ment. Paragraph  29  of  the  MilUdr'Strafgesetzbuchf  therefore,  contains 
an  express  regulation  that  in  the  case  of  offenses  which  in  civil  life 
may  be  punished  either  by  a  fine  or  by  imprisonment,  the  latter  alter- 
native, where  a  soldier  has  committed  a  military  misdemeanor,  is  alone 
to  be  enforced.  In  paragraph  3  of  the  same  book,  it  is  ordained  that 
such  punishable  actions  on  the  part  of  soldiers  as  are  not  military  in 
character  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  common  system  of  pun- 
ishment. The  soldier,  therefore,  is  subject  to  two  different  military 
codes ;  and  may  be  mulcted  in  a  fine  when  a  civil,  and  not  a  military 
misdemeanor  is  in  question.  The  common  idea  that  the  officer  has 
special  privileges,  and  that  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  him,  is  absurd.  It  is  true  that  he  can  only  be  tried  by  a 
military  court;  but,  as  a  rule,  such  a  tribunal  would  impose  a  heavier 
punishment  than  a  civil  court.  If  we  compare  the  present  German 
law  of  military  punishment  with  earlier  codes,  or  even  with  those  of 
other  nations,  we  notice  that  it  is  far  milder  and  more  moderate.  The 
compilers  of  the  Prussian  MUitdr-Strafgesetzbuch  upheld  especially  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Prevention  is  Iretter  than  cure.'*  Insubordi- 
nation, for  instance,  is  punished  with  tlie  greatest  severity ;  though  it 
is  left  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  pardon  or  commute  the  sentence 
of  a  soldier  whose  conduct  in  prison  has  been  siitisfactory.  Punishment, 
however,  has  through  such  leniency  become  in  many  cases  so  trivial 
that  no  little  opposition  has  been  raised  to  a  method  in  which  humani- 
tarianism  is  considered  to  have  been  carried  to  excess.  In  an  essay  on 
this  subject,  published  in  the  LdbdTsehen  JahreAerielUen  three  years 
after  the  regulations  of  the  MUUdr-Strafgeadzbudk  for  the  German 
empire  came  into  force,  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  military  code 
is  earnestly  advocated : 

"  We  cannot  deny  that  such  a  revision  is  strongly  desired  through- 
out the  army,  and  the  wish  seems  to  us  well  founded,  although  in  some 
instances  it  may  have  been  a  little  exaggerated  and  hasty.  The  faults 
alleged  against  the  code  of  military  punishment  have  one  and  the  same 
origin,  the  desire  of  the  framers  to  protect  the  better  educated  and 
more  refined  portion  of  our  troops  from  unnecessary  severity.  Punish- 
ments, however,  which  are  applicable  to  the  cultivated  elements  are  by 
no  means  adequate  to  keep  in  order  the  uncultivated  and  even  criminal 
section  of  our  enormous  army.     Military  law  must  be  strong  and  severe 
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enough  to  hold  this  latter  class  in  check.  Those  to  whom  the  admin- 
istration of  military  law  is  intrusted  should,  we  think,  be  allowed  to 
exercise  to  a  certain  extent  their  individual  judgment  and  discretion. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  any  revision  of  the  MUildr-Slrafgesdzbuoh  will 
be  conducted  on  these  lines.'' 

It  has  also  been  questioned  by  eminent  authorities  whether  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  MilUdr-Strafgesdzbuch  be  really  in  the  interests  of 
discipline.     A  celebrated  German  military  jurist  says, — 

*'  If  the  different  German  governments,  in  order  to  hasten  the  en- 
forcement of  the  new  military  law,  did  not  withhold  their  consent  to 
the  moderate  counsels  of  the  commission,  it  was  because  they  believed 
that  the  court  were  not  actuated  so  much  by  regard  for  the  person  and 
feelings  of  the  criminal,  as  by  a  higher  and  nobler  consideration  of  the 
effect  which  such  a  moderation  of  military  law  would  have  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  ultimately,  therefore,  on  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  Fatherland." 

In  civil  cases  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
criminal  form,  of  course,  the  principal  considerations.  But  in  the  case 
of  military  offenses  it  is  otherwise.  Every  other  consideration  must  be 
made  subservient  to  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  a  particular  mis- 
demeanor may  have  done  to  the  interests  of  discipline ;  and  according 
to  this  estimate  must  the  criminal  be  judged  and  punished.  Even 
more  than  in  civil  life,  punishment  is  intended  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 
Death  very  properly  forms  a  part  of  every  system  of  military  punish- 
ment, for  the  discipline  of  an  army  could  on  no  account  be  upheld  ex- 
cept by  the  influence  of  this  last,  worst,  and  most  powerfully  deterrent  of 
all  penalties.  The  commission,  though  divided  on  other  matters  and  de- 
tails, were  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  form  ;  and  even  those  opposed  by 
principle  to  capital  punishment  have  acknowledged  that  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  thorough  discipline  in  the  field. 

The  Reichs-MUUdr'Strafgeaetzbuch  does  not  include  death  among  the 
punishments  for  military  offenses  committed  during  peace.  In  war, 
however,  it  is  threatened  in  eleven  different  cases,  and  they  are  the  worst 
of  military  crimes:  1.  Treachery  in  war,  or  withholding-  information 
of  such  treachery.  2.  Unjustifiable  capitulation.  3.  Desertion  of  the 
colors  in  the  field,  in  retreat.  4.  Instigation  to  desert  the  colors  in  the 
field.  5.  Desertion  of  a  post  before  the  enemy.  6.  Cowardice  in  battle. 
7.  Positive  refusal  of  obedience  before  the  enemy.  8.  Violence  against 
superiors  in  the  field.  9.  Instigation  of  a  military  revolt  in  the  field. 
10.  Participation  in  a  military  revolt  before  the  enemy.  11.  Pillaging 
with  murder. 
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The  greater  number  of  these  offenses  are  such  that  they  would 
inevitably  undermine  the  whole  inner  organization  of  an  army.  Death, 
the  heaviest  punishment  known  to  law,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such 
crimes.  In  less  aggravated  cases,  however,  pe  lal  servitude,  or  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor,  is  often  substituted  for  death.  But  the  minimum 
of  punishment  is  even  under  these  heads  often  very  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  deserting  the  colors  in  the  field,  instigation  of  or  participation  in 
a  military  revolt  in  the  field,  are  invariably  punished  with  death.  The 
consequences  both  to  the  army  and  to  the  regiment  to  which  the  offender 
belongs  are  so  grave  that  any  other  penalty  would  be  ridiculously  inade- 
quate. 

By  No.  1  is  understood  willful  and  treacherous  surrender  of  for- 
tresses, ships  of  war,  and  arsenals;  the  communication  of  plans  of 
operations,  passwords,  or  any  such  secrets  to  the  enemy;  willful  destruc- 
tion of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  wagons.  As  these  laws  are  operative 
in  an  enemy's  country,  they  are  applicable  to  any  foreigner  who  may 
commit  the  same  offenses.  A  soldier  condemned  to  death  on  account 
of  a  military  crime — and  as  beforesaid  such  a  condemnation  can  only 
occur  during  war — is  sentenced  to  be  shot.  A  soldier  sentenced  to 
death  during  peace  for  a  civil  offense  will  be  decapitated,  although  he 
may  have  been  tried  by  a  military  court.  In  the  field,  however,  he 
would  in  any  case  be  shot.  The  last  regulation  is  derived  from  the 
old  Bavarian  MUUdr-Strafgesdzbuch,  and  takes  its  origin  from  the  fact 
that  the  appliances  for  decapitation  are  seldom  procurable  during  a 
campaign.  It  is,  furthermore,  traditional  in  all  armies  that  a  soldier 
sentenced  to  death  should  die  by  the  bullet. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  sentence  in  the  German  army,  a 
body  of  men  amounting  to  no  less  than  a  company  must  be  told  off. 
A  staff-officer  superintends  the  execution,  and  determines  in  what 
manner  the  doomed  man  should  be  brought  to  the  spot.  The  prisoner 
should  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  a  clergyman  of  his  creed.  The 
question  whether  any  other  body  of  troops  who  may  be  quartered  in 
the  vicinity  should  attend  the  execution,  is  decided  by  the  nature  of 
the  crime  committed.  When  an  "  example,"  however,  has  to  be  made, 
such  a  course  is  generally  deemed  advisable.  Arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution,  the  sentence,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  judge's  reasons,  is 
read  out  to  the  condemned  man,  the  company  meanwhile  presenting 
arms.  The  firing-party  consists  of  ten  privates,  ranged  in  two  ranks 
five  spaces  from  the  prisoner.  After  the  priest  has  been  allowed  on(*e 
more  to  address  the  condemned  man,  the  sentence  is  fulfilled  at  a  word 
or  sign  from  the  officer  in  command.    The  latter  also  decides,  according 
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to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  the  prisoner  should  be  blind- 
folded or  bound. 

Penal  servitude,  as  in  the  civil  code,  is  either  for  life  or  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  fifteen.  The  concurrent- 
punishment  of  dismissal  from  the  army  or  the  marine  is  its  invariable 
result.  Seventeen  different  military  crimes,  all  in  themselves  peculiarly 
dishonoring,  are  punished  with  penal  servitude.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  seventeen  military  misdemeanors 
includes  cases  of  insubordination,  even  when  such  insubordination 
occurs  in  the  field.  After  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  whether  it 
be  the  consequence  of  a  military  or  of  a  civil  crime,  he  is  handed  over 
to  receive  his  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities.  As 
dismissal  from  the  army  or  the  marine  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
his  conviction,  it  is  of  course  argued  that  he  is  no  longer  a  soldier. 

The  punishment  of  imprisonment  has  been  borrowed  from  the  civil 
code  in  order  to  make  the  two  systems  as  alike  as  possible.  In  the 
original  draft  of  the  MUUdr'Strafgesdzbuch  submitted  to  the  Beichstag, 
fortress  labor  was  substituted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  common 
code ;  whilst  fortress  arrest  was  suggested  in  the  case  of  officers.  But 
the  confinement  together  in  one  fortress  of  officers  and  men  was  deemed 
unadvisable  in  the  interests  of  discipline,  and  this  plan,  therefore,  did 
not  find  favor  with  the  Reichstag.  Imprisonment  with  hard  labor, 
consequently,  was  substituted  for  fortress  labor;  whilst  the  fortress 
arrest,  designed  for  the  punishment  of  officers,  was  replaced  by  fortress 
confinement.  In  order,  however,  to  preserve  the  interests  of  discipline, 
the  military  code  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  whether  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor  or  fortress  confinement  {custodia  honesta) 
should  be  enforced.  In  thus  leaving  the  mode  of  punishment  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  the  MilUdr-Strafgeaetsbuch  differs  somewhat  from 
the  civil  code ;  and  this  divergence  was  characterized  in  the  Reichstag 
as  a  new  and  most  important  innovation  in  judicial  procedure.  Military 
and  civil  laws  of  imprisonment,  however,  are  very  similar  in  character. 
Some  differences  regarding  the  maximum  and  minimum,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  enforcing  punishment  must,  of  course,  exist, — ^they  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  exceptional  conditions  under  which  the 
military  code  of  j)unishment  must  work.  According  to  the  civil  code, 
the  minimum  of  imprisonment  is  one  day,  the  maximum  five  years. 
In  military  law  the  minimum  is  six  weeks  and  a  day,  the  maximum 
fifteen  years. 

The  minimum  for  military  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  has  been 
made  a  large  one,  because  minor  delinquencies  entail  only  arrest, — a 
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punishment  not  known  to  the  civil  code.  The  maximum  duration  of 
arrest  is  six  weeks.  Crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  greater  magnitude  are 
punished  with  imprisonment  or  fortress  confinement.  The  maximum 
duration  of  these  two  latter  forms  of  punishment  is  identical^  in  order 
that  either  can  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  There  is^  of 
course^  a  stigma  attaching  to  the  one  that  does  not  apply  to  the  other. 
In  the  civil  code  such  an  unanimity  of  duration  does  not  exist,  for  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor  cannot  be  inflicted  for  more  than  five  years 
(in  the  case  of  a  concurrence  of  several  crimes,  ten  years),  whilst  for- 
tress confinement  may  last  fifteen. 

In  r^ulating  these  diflerent  modes  of  military  punishment,  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  the  army  had  necessarily  to  be  considered. 
It  is  apparent  that  during  the  expiation  of  a  military  misdemeanor, 
the  training  and  instruction  of  the  soldier  must  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  drop  or  even  to  be  relaxed.  A  soldier  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
must  work,  then,  under  strict  military  discipline,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  a  military  crime  should  be  punished  in  a  military  manner.  Start- 
ing, therefore,  with  such  an  end  in  view,  it  was  found  practicable  to 
retain  the  Prussian  method  of  dividing  military  criminals  into  bodies 
in  which  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  follow  a  military  occupa- 
tion nnder  the  strictest  disciplinary  supervision.  Unlike  civil  prisoners, 
they  can  be  employed  outside  the  prison  without  their  own  consent 
An  officer  undergoing  a  period  of  imprisonment  is  employed  at  the 
fortress  to  which  he  may  be  taken  in  literary  or  scientific  work  pro- 
vided him  by  the  authorities.  The  different  treatment  of  the  officer  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  corre* 
spends  to  the  civil  regulation  that  a  person  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
is  to  be  employed  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  powers  and  circumstances. 
In  consequence  of  such  an  unanimity  between  the  two  codes,  reforms 
previously  contemplated  by  the  German  authorities  are  rendered 
unnecessary.  It  would  now  be  possible  to  insert  in  the  Wliidr^ 
8trafge»etdmch  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  every  soldier  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  should  receive  his  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
military  authorities  only.  In  the  case  of  penal  servitude  it  is  of  course 
otherwise.  The  prisoner  is  dismissed  the  army  and  becomes  again  a 
civilian,  subject  to  the  civil  code.  It  is  apparent  that  the  interests  of 
discipline  are  served  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  nnder  which  military 
punishment  is  enforced  by  military  officials  so  far  as  possible  under 
military  conditions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SHAM  SIEGES. 

(Translated  from  the  JahrbUcher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine^  February, 

1885.) 

It  may  be  assumed  as  universally  accepted  (hat  the  mimic  manoeu- 
vres usual  in  the  fall  have  for  their  object  the  practical  application 
of  tactics. 

He  who  would  master  this  game  of  war  (of  which  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  has  mastered  the  elementary  rules  and  has  learned  their 
object)  must  now  put  it  into  actual  (tl)ough  it  be  mimic)  practice. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  correct  conception  of  the  October  drill ;  but  it 
would  not  be  accurate  as  regards  the  sham  siege,  and  for  this  very 
simple  reason : 

The  campaign  and  its  lessons  are,  so  to  speak,  an  open  art  and 
acquirement,  a  kind  of  general  discipline ;  but  the  siege  has  this  diffi- 
culty, that  the  mass  and  materials  are  gathered  together  into  some  as- 
signed position,  and  must  remain  withdrawn  from  general  inspection. 
It  follows  that  its  rules  will  be  easy  to  only  a  very  few,  and  the  most  of 
its  exercises  must  be  perhaps  rather  formal  (reglementaire)  than  applied, 
at  least  in  their  first  outlines.  Given  the  means  to  a  proposed  objective 
upon  certain  conditions,  this  is  the  status  of  a  modern  siege. 

No  one  can  deny  that  much  may  be  learned,  even  under  such  lim- 
itations, and  that  skill  may  be  gained.  Perhaps  it  may  be  excepted 
that  technical  dexterity  is  not  acquired.  Rather,  it  cannot  be  so  fully 
acquired  as  in  the  oi)en  manoeuvres. 

The  proper  formation  for  troops  on  the  march,  their  deployments, 
their  training  in  firing,  etc.,  may  be  mastered,  and  yet  the  officer 
remain  a  mei*e  holiday  soldier.  The  aim  here  should  be  higher. 
Could  not  a  mimic  siege,  thoroughly  carried  out,  teach  something 
more  than  a  merely  positive  knowledge  of  trenches  and  parallels,  of 
garrison  duty  and  of  concentrated  fire?  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
mere  formal  study  of  siege  operations  would  be  overlooked  or  thrown 
into  the  background,  since  it  must  form  a  part  of  the  regular  questions 
and  of  the  examinations.  But  it  is  fitting  that  the  present,  or  rather 
the  future,  practice  of  sieges  should  receive  a  thorough  tactical  exam- 
ination, since  it  is,  or  should  be,  now  based  upon  the  axiom  which 
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demands  that  full  value  be  given  to  auj  resistance  that  can  be  made  to 
a  given  hypothesis. 

The  first  tactical  assumption^  at  least  in  actual  siege  operations,  is 
this,  "That  the  enemy  will  do  the  very  last  thing  that  you  would 
wish  him  to  do."  Then  arises  the  question,  "  What  can  he  do  ?  and 
can  it  be  wrested  to  his  injury,  or  can  he  be  used  to  your  advantage  by 
means  of  it  ?"  These  questions  demand  a  reply  as  well  in  sham  opera- 
tions as  in  real  sieges,  though  in  a  weaker  form.  But  by  them  strict 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  two  belligerents  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  how  they  should  do  it,  with  reference  to  the  "  when"  and  the 
"  where,"  and  as  to  what  should  be  left  undone.  It  comes  simply  to 
this,  that  modem  practice  has  been  grafted  upon  Vauban's  rules,  and 
the  resulting  effort  to  combine  their  rigorous  views  with  the  prevailing 
ideas  has  been  undervalued.  Vauban's  attack  began,  tactically  speak- 
ing, where  now  the  infantry  attack  takes  the  chain  of  supports,  and 
where  the  strengthened  fire  prepares  the  breach.  In  Vauban's  day  the 
infantry  attack  began  at  nearly  the  same  distance;  while  the  present 
mode  IS  to  make  the  earlier  preparations  some  kilometres  off,  and  to 
push  forward  into  the  opposing  range  till  the  doubled  line  of  supports 
is  reached.  This  is  the  case  in  modern  sieges.  But  Vauban's  method 
did  not  allow  the  besieged  so  much  liberty  of  action.  What  he  could 
do,  aside  from  what  the  besieger  permitted,  that  he  could  and  must  do. 
So  in  field  operations  the  defense  had  no  choice  of  ways.  "Rome- 
ward"  when  the  attack  had  strengthened  his  advanced  line.  The 
proper  distance  at  which  to  begin  operations  can  only  be  confidently 
spoken  of  from  a  consideration  of  the  conditions. 

Does  not  this  deserve  quite  as  serious  consideration  in  siege  opera- 
tions? The  modern  besieger  holds  the  exterior  unclosed  spaces  nearest 
the  point  selected  for  breaching  in  the  same  way  as  in  Vauban's  time, 
but  at  much  greater  distances  away.  And  in  this  fact  seems  to  be  the 
ground  why  the  proper  formation  under  Vauban's  theory  is  not  the 
correct  formation  for  modern  operations.  And  on  this  rests  the  ques- 
tions, which  must  be  thoroughly  examined,  "  Shall  and  must  the  enemy 
do  actually  and  only  what  the  attack  expects  of  him  ?  Can  he  be  so 
forced  to  act  that  he  must  do  only  this,  or  can  there  be  another  way 
*  Romeward'  forced  ?"  DiflBcult  as  this  must  be  to  solve,  yet  some  par- 
tial replies  can  be  given  to  the  most  obvious  points,  and  what  study 
can  throw  more  light  upon  them  than  the  practice  manoeuvres?  It 
must  appear  to  every  thoughtful  person  that  the  latter  points  can  be 
almost  as  well  accomplished — in  many  cases  at  least — without  using  the 
same  moves.     For  to  rely  on  the  same  series  of  moves  would  establish 
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a  fixed  routine  and  a  controlling  arrangement  which  one  would  not 
wish  to  be  brought  into  general  and  uninterrupted  practice.  This 
possibility  exists,  not  merely  when  these  moves  are  discussed  in  some 
treatise,  but  it  is  also  almost  inevitable  when  the  moves  are  examined 
as  an  exercise  for  whose  solution  no  authoritative  treatise  exists. 

Hence  the  mimic  campaigns  are  always  arranged,  as  far  as  may  be, 
upon  a  terrain  similar  to  that  upon  which  a  real  contest  may  be  fought 
But  can  the  sham  contest  so  closely  imitate  the  actual  contest  that  the 
conditions  of  the  future  battle  can  be  worked  out  ?  Surely  not.  Can, 
in  the  mimic  war,  a  single  participating  condition  be  assumed  which 
shall  be  like  the  possible  or  controlling  combinations,  and  can  the 
parallel,  secret  resources  and  moves  be  known  ?  Quite  as  unlikely. 
And  yet  it  is  possible,  by  good  management,  to  shape  into  beneficial 
results  a  prearranged  series  of  manoeuvres,  and,  by  a  continual  use  of 
the  **  hie  Rhodua^  hie  salta/'  make  the  imitative  nearly  equal  the  actual 
manoeuvres. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  sham  siege  can  become  a  '^  hie  jRhodu8, 
hie  aaUa,^'  but  it  can  be  fully  granted  that  no  one  understands  the  real 
conditions  of  a  siege  who  believes  that  the  outcome  of  the  contest  are 
only  technical  and  not  by  any  means  tactical  exercises,  and  that  the 
ends  have  been  accomplished  by  technical  and  not  tactical  skill. 

True  tactical  principles  are  less  demanded  in  a  siege  where  tech- 
nical skill  is  chiefly  needed.  But  tactics  form  the  real  protection  under 
which  the  siege  can  be  conducted,  and  therefore  the  instructive  study 
of  tactics  in  a  siege  is  acquired  by  such  studies  as  this,  as  the  similar 
manoeuvres  in  the  field  give  ocular  demonstration  how  troops  should 
be  handled  in  actual  warfare.  But  since  these  mimic  campaigns  are 
not  undertaken  to  acquire  skill  in  the  mere  equipment  or  handling  of 
troops,  or  for  some  such  simple  end,  but  to  acquire  skill  in  tactics,  so 
it  may  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  simple  example  how  a  similar  ac- 
quisition may  be  the  true  problem  in  a  sham  siege.  Let  there  be 
organized  some  party  for  this  purpose,  and  let  the  "Red*'  occupy 
a  position  under  the  Plevna  conditions,  and  let  the  ^'Blue''  attempt 
its  capture.  There  would  be  formed  a  very  clever  "  hie  Rhodus^  hie 
aalta"  as  a  valuable  practice  for  both  sides.  Probably  an  examination 
of  Osman  Pacha^s  "  Memoirs"  by  the  one  party  and  of  Todleben's  by 
the  other  would  result  in  a  third  and  suggestive  idea.  Two  hand-books 
could  be  used,  which  are  neither  secret  nor  difficult  to  procure, — "  The 
Instruction  on  Infantry  Firing"  and  "  The  Tables  of  Ranges"  (for  the 
artillery).  If  the  "  Red"  were  to  place  a  small  detail  in  their  well- 
planned  redoubts,  then  the  '^  third"  alternative  would  readily  suggest^ 
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apart  from  the  two  authorities  in  hand^  what  could  be  done  against 
them^ — whether  an  attack  could  be  led  against  them  or  not. 

There  is  this  very  possible  good,  also,  that  this  suggested  "  third" 
plan  would  lead  to  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  means  and  arms 
which  the  "  Blue"  had  collected,  as  well  as  those  which  they  obtained 
on  the  spot,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  capture  of  the  redoubts,  and 
probably  not  for  the  preparations  for  the  siege. 

Given  this  '^  leading  example,"  notwithstanding  the  capture  by  a 
sudden  dash,  the  further  question  remains, ''  What  help  shall  the  ^  Blue' 
look  for?"  The  third  alternative  would  now  suggest  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  what  and  how  much  material  for  attack  is  neces- 
sary to  break  through  the  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  this  would  open  up  interesting  questions  ? 
Might  not  a  fourth  plan  strike  out  an  entirely  new  way  of  attack  ? 
And  which  of  the  plans  would  be  the  strongest,  and  why? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  further  the  illustration.  Let  us  set 
beside  it  a  different  example. 

Instead  of  reproducing  the  Plevna  conditions,  let  the  "  Bed"  be 
placed  behind  an  improvised  line  of  defenses,  and  supposed  to  hold 
some  well-digested  plans  and  tracings  by  the  engineer  of  the  "  Red," 
when  there  were  no  such  actual  dispositions.  Here  the  positions  would 
become  quite  critical  when  tlie  "  Blue"  should  advance.  How  could 
they  break  through  the  lines  and  gain  other  strategic  positions?  It 
is  not  here  indispensable  to  describe  what  useful  ideas  might  bear  ex- 
amination for  attacking  the  lines.  It  should  be  expected  that  plans 
different,  yet  parallel,  and  displaying  much  incidental  skill,  arising,  if 
you  choose,  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  operations,  would  be  produced. 
There  might  also  arise  ways  of  disproving  the  practicability  of  some 
suggested  combinations.  The  "  Blue"  could  now  test  what  is  actually 
needed,  and  what  can  be  used  to  accomplish  its  aim,  and  whether  it 
could  effect  its  plans  at  all,  or  partially,  or  on  other  than  the  intended 
lines.  .Would  not  this  become  a  really  earnest  study  and  practice  of 
tactics?  And  would  not  the  participants,  in  time  of  peace,  learn  what 
would  afterwards  prove  to  be  of  greatest  value  ?  This  training  would 
enable  him,  in  the  stern  contest  of  the  real  siege,  to  seize  upon  acci- 
dents and  turn  them  to  the  richest  account.  These  exercises  might 
prove  useful  directly  in  actual  sl^es  which  the  state  foresees  as 
probable,  and  they  would  supply  a  facility  in  improvising  which  would 
otherwise  be  thought  too  simple. 

So  a  siege,  when  it  is  actually  undertaken,  is  not  very  different  from 
the  rightly  studied  case  of  a  patient  whose  valuable  life  the  skillful 
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physician  from  the  outset  strives  to  lengthen,  and  who  endeavors  by  all 
his  resources  to  neutralize  or  minimize  the  approaches  of  death.  Let 
the  physician  on  each  side  thoroughly  employ  all  his  resources.  In 
Vauban's  time  the  patient  suffered  generally  from  simple  heart-dise&se, 
now  the  case  is  far  more  complicated.  The  pain  seizes  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, while  the  resouix;es  for  neutralizing  the  danger  are  much 
increased  and  altered.  Should  not  deeper  researches  be  undertaken  to 
learn  the  rigorously  fundamental  and  practical  working  of  the  means  and 
oountermeans  at  hand  ?  It  can  be  well  imagined  that,  as  the  facts  now 
stand,  the  two  chief  factors,  to  which  the  technical  part  of  the  siege  is 
intrusted,  hold  but  a  surface  relation  to  the  tactical  disposition  of  the 
forces.  But  the  artillery  and  the  engineer  troops  should  be  trained  in 
tactical  evolutions,  as  manoeuvring  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  infantry. 
Tlien,  in  real  sieges,  the  technical  factors  can  work  harmoniously  with 
the  leading  arm  in  the  tactical  disposition,  which  could  then  claim  on 
its  side  but  little  exclusive  privilege.  It  would  do  little  harm  if,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  technical  factors  were  to  master  at  least  the  practical 
application  of  tactics,  and  the  tactical  factor  should  read  up  something 
of  the  ^'Tables  of  Ranges,'^  and  of  planting  batteries,  and  of  the  duties 
of  the  sappers.  Were  this  reading  on  the  part  of  the  t^hnical  arm 
carried  through  the  introductory  study,  as,  6.^.,  the  *^  Instruction  in 
Infantry  Firing,'^  it  would  be  but  a  fresh  proof  that  their  tactical  in- 
struction is  not  carried  out  as  it  now  is  with  the  infantry.  In  this  part 
of  its  training  the  attention  given  is  very  close  and  the  results  are 
marked. 

Whether  or  not  the  engineer  troops,  considering  their  exhausting 
and  exposed  duties,  should  be  required  to  learn  artillery-firing  may  be 
questioned ;  but  at  any  rate  the  artillery  would  gain  if  instruction 
were  given  them  in  the  drill  of  the  sappers. 

Since  each  arm  must  extend  the  range  of  its  weapons,  this  question, 
with  regard  to  the  several  ranges  attainable,  will  be  often  propounded, 
*'  Can  this  limit  be  surpassed  by  the  most  rapid  and  least  costly  outlay  of 
ammunition  and  of  time  (i.e.,  of  combined  weight  and  work)  strength- 
ened by  accurate  tactics?"  The  infantry  man  has  the  question  set  be- 
fore him  in  his  ''  Instruction  in  Firing;"  but  he  has  a  single  weapon, 
while  the  artillerist,  on  the  other  hand,  must  acquire  familiarity  with 
quite  a  varied  series  of  weapons.  He,  too,  has  the  same  question  often 
implied  in  his  "Tables  of  Ranges."  It  will  occur,  as  a  part  of  his 
knowledge,  to  meet  accidental  cases,  and  it  may  be  put  as  an  example 
in  the  "Tables  of  Calibres." 

Very  naturally  this  direction  is  given  to  the  foot-soldier^  "  This  is 
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the  range  of  your  firing,  do  the  best  you  can  witliin  it."  But  to  the 
cannoneer  it  is  said,  ^^  Here  is  your  battery  and  your  ammunition^ — 
grape-shot,  shrapnel,  etc., — now  fire  beyond  its  range  as  far  as  you  can." 
This  substitution  of  shrapnel  (Uebergang  znm  Schrapnel)  will  take  the 
precedence  of  all  other  regulation  practice,  and  the  tactical  side  of  the 
whole  problem  vill  be  developed^  mainly  the  final  trials  here  indicated. 
It  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  results  as  to  the  minimum  of  effect 
against  a  given  mark  by  means  of  the  available  artillery  and  musket 
practice. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  positive  changes  must  be  made.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ask  the  officer  of  a  battery,  when  in  action^  '^  what  guns 
he  ought  to  have  to  get  the  range  of  a  given  mark."  But,  because  it  is 
so  seldom  asked,  this  question  can  be  suggested,  '^  Should  not  the  bat- 
tery run  the  risks  of  exposure,  rather  than  be  crowded  into  the  back- 
ground^ and  then  not  always  in  proper  ])osition,  at  least  to  reply  effect- 
ively, and  when  its  full  weight  can  be  deidsive  ?"  It  will  be  remembered 
how,  full  ten  years  ago, it  was  attempted  to  fight  the  German  '^Normal 
battery"  at  dose  dismounting  range  and  with  dismounting  cannon,  and 
with  shrapnel  charges,  despite  the  opinion  was  adverse  that  the  tactical 
operations  would  be  enlarged  by  it.  This  one  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  questions  we  have  placed  al:)ove  seldom,  indeed^  appear 
in  the  order  of  the  day^  through  which  it  is  really  possible  to  ascertain 
in  what  cases,  with  the  least  possible  loss,  the  battery  can  be  most  effect- 
ively handled,  and  where — in  the  first  line,  of  course,  when  supported — 
it  is  most  decisive. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  Plevna  suggestion  for  an  illustration.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  "  Blue"  does  not  remain  bound  by  the  formulas  in  the 
hand-book  on  artillery  practice,  and  slTouId  use  dismounting  guns,  with 
shrapnel.  How  astonished  the  artillerists  would  be  when  the  leading 
example  made  it  clear,  by  the  help  of  the  ''Tables  of  Ranges,"  that, 
as  the  attacking  party,  they  were  using  the  wrong  missile  for  the  object 
on  which  they  were  pouring  their  rapid  shattering  fire  ? 

Let  the  attacking  party  be  allowed  no  choice  but  to  attack  some 
permanent  work  constructed  with  some  given  material ;  the  conditions 
are,  out  of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  most  advantageous,  to  decide 
upon  the  true  line  of  operations;  or,  to  put  it  briefly,  hypotheses  of 
what  is  desirable  must  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation.  Such  a  use  of 
sham  si^es  might  lead  to  some  successful  results  in  actual  sieges. 

If  the  defending  engineer  should  be  able  to  improvise  some  good 
means  of  protecting  his  works  from  the  adverse  battery,  should  he  not 
use  it  and  afford  the  attacking  artillerist  the  opportunity  for  new  con- 
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siderations?  How  would  he  treat  each  distant  object?  Why  should 
not  the  fortress  be  permitted  to  oppose  no  second  line  of  guns  against 
the  second  line  of  the  besieger's  batteries,  but,  instead,  to  invent  some 
new  mode  of  defense  ?  Out  of  the  fruitless  combinations  of  the  fall 
manoeuvres  has  there  been  no  useful  result? 

In  truth,  from  every  point  of  view,  decisive  revolutions  are  taking 
place  in  many  directions  in  the  conduct  of  si^es.  It  has  been  enlarged 
but  lately  by  the  new  and  hardly  known  precise  plunging  fire  {das 
prdziae  Wurffeuer)^  one  hardly  yet  in  use  among  our  known  resources. 
The  study  of  the  best  tactical  results  could  not  be  very  diflScult  or 
exacting  in  practical  application,  in  which  it  stood  long  upon  the  mere 
observance  of  formal  regulations  till  it  took  full  cognizance  of  the  new 
modes  of  firing. 

To  remove  mere  drill,  to  replace  formality  by  tactical  skill,  is  not 
this  the  sole  ground  of  all  practical  work  ?  Let  us  bring  forward  this 
foundation  for  sham  si^es,  the  "then,"  "when,"  and  "where,"  so 
that  no  longer  continued  reliance  can  be  placed  on  formal  rules.  The 
sham  siege  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  care  of  the  awkward  squad. 
To  the  skillful  player  it  presents  problems  of  ever-increasing  diflSculty, 
and  such  research  helps  to  put  it  into  tactical  shape.  Tactical  shape ! 
Can  enough  be  done  in  this  ?  This  is  the  question  which  commands 
attention,  and  will  become  urgent  in  siege  operations,  which  sufiTer 
least  harm  when  it  is  thoroughly  studied. 
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BY    NAVAL     C0N8TRIJCT0R     THEODORE    ALBRECHT,     AUSTRIAN    IM- 
PERIAL NAVY. 

(Translated  from  the  German  by  Lieutenant  W.  H.  BxehlxBi  XT.  S.  Navy.) 

The  pecaliar  nature  of  naval  warfare  necessitated,  from  the  oldest 
times^  the  division  of  naval  vessels  into  two  distinct  classes,  battle-ships 
and  cruisers.  The  first,  latterly  known  as  line-of-battle-ships,  were 
built  and  armed  with  a  special  view  to  cope  with  similar  hostile  battle- 
ships and  to  destroy  an  enemy's  sea-coast  defenses. 

The  cruisers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  designed  to  attack  distant  and 
less  protected  places,  to  prey  upon  an  enemy's  commerce  in  distant  seas, 
to  protect  and  convoy  their  own  merchant-vessels,  to  assist  in  the 
defense  of  colonies,  and  frequently  to  act  as  reconnoitring  vessels  for 
the  fleet  of  battle-ships.  The  two  most  essential  requisites  were  that 
cruisers  should  be  able  to  carry  sufiicient  stores  to  keep  at  sea  for  the 
greatest  possible  length  of  time,  and  to  possess  high  speed.  The  qual- 
ity of  great  speed  was  by  far  the  most  important  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  service  required,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  attain  this 
object  None  but  a  swift  cruiser  could  act  as  a  reconnoitring  vessel, 
especially  as  the  accurate  information  which  was  thus  reported  regard- 
ing the  strength  and  position  of  the  hostile  fleet  often  led  to  the 
decision  for  battle. 

Naval  history  records  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  cruisers 
and  privateers,  especially  in  the  engagements  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  England's  maritime  supremacy  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  naval  battles  so  much  as  to  the  successful  results  of  her  numerous 
cruisers  in  all  countries,  by  which  English  commerce  and  colonies  were 
nourished  in  the  most  flourishing  manner. 

The  introduction  of  steam  modified  naval  warfare  in  many  respects, 
but  the  necessity  for  the  two  classes,  battle-ships  and  cruisers,  remained 
as  apparent  as  ever.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  no  period 
did  naval  ship-building  result  so  unsatisfactorily  as  when  steam  was 
first  introduced.  It  was  difficult  to  dispense  with  the  long-accustomed 
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use  of  sails  for  the  chief  motive  power,  and  this  indeed  was  well-nigh 
impossible,  because  of  the  enormous  weight  of  the  chimsy  engines,  the 
immense  consumption  of  coal,  and  their  very  slight  efficiency.  A  sea- 
monster  was  then  produced  incapable  of  carrying  sufficient  supplies, 
and  which  when  under  sail  was  surpassed  by  all  sailing-vessels,  and 
under  steam  could  not  overtake  any  steamer.  ThcS^  wooden  line-of- 
battle-ships  and  frigates  with  auxiliary  engines  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  trial  in  any  great  war,  and  if  they  had  had,  their  cruising 
operations  would  have  been  most  unfortunate.  These  facts  led  to 
further  effi>rts  for  the  development  of  the  cruisers  up  to  the  first  period 
of  armored  ships,  when  new  views  were  adopted,  and  it  was  tliought 
that  thereafter  navies  should  only  consist  of  armored  ships.  All  work- 
shops were  then  brought  into  requisition  to  build  armored  ships,  while 
the  cruisers  were  for  the  time  being  forgotten,  as  if  there  were  an 
unlimited  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  international  law  to  insure  respect  for 
the  neutrality  of  private  pro|)erty  on  the  high  seas,  which  would  either 
dispense  with  swift  cruisers  or  limit  their  usefulness  considerably. 

"  The  Alabama,"  which  inflicted  such  enormous  injury  to  American 
commerce,  and  the  appearance  of  the  swift  blockade-runners  in  the 
same  war,  again  proved  the  necessity  for  swift  cruisers.  The  American 
navy  was  at  that  time  the  very  best,  but  as  a  rule  the  regular  naval 
vessels  were  unable  to  prevent  the  swift  blockade-runners  from  running 
by  altogether,  and  fast,  purchased  steamers  only  were  able  to  capture 
the  daring  blockade-runners. 

This  experience  determined  the  Americans  to  build  new  vessels 
which  should  possess  the  necessary  qualities  for  efficient  cruisers,  and 
the  essential  features  tlien  proposed  remain  the  fundamental  principles 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  plans  then  defined  that  the  cruiser  should 
be  of  moderate  size,  with  a  light  armament;  to  have  when  under  steam 
greater  speed  than  the  fastest  battle-ships  and  merchant  steamers ;  her 
boilers,  engines,  and  ammunition  only  protected  by  being  below  the 
water-line ;  with  a  moderately  large  capacity  for  stores,  and  finally  to 
be  able  to  sail  fairly  well. 

With  characteristic  impulsive  energy  the  Americans  undertook  the 
construction  of  this  type  of  cruiser,  which  resulted  in  the  "Wampanoag" 
class,  of  four  thousand  tons  displacement  and  sixteen  knots  speed,  large 
coal  capacity,  fine  sea-boats  with  good  sailing  qualities,  and,  besides,  a 
comparatively  powerful  battery.  But  this  class  was  not  strictly  success- 
ful. The  wooden  frames  of  these  ships  were  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  great  strain ;  they  were  completely  filled  with  boilers  and  machinery, 
ill  A  there  was  no  room  for  the  water  and  provisions  for  the  crew,  and 
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then  the  ships  were  so  heavily  laden  that  the  desired  speed  could 
scarcely  have  been  maintained. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Americans,  the  building  of 
these  ships  was  carefully  and  anxiously  studied  in  Europe,  and  the 
construction  of  cruisers  was  finally  commenced  in  all  countries  follow- 
ing the  generaF  principles  of  the  "  Wampanoag.^'  In  England  the 
"  Inconstant/^  of  six  thousand  tons  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
horse-power,  was  laid  down  in  1866,  and  on  her  trial  trip  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  which  were  stipulated  for  the  "  Wampanoag/'  except  in 
her  size.  The  "  Inconstant*'  was  followed  in  England  and  France  by 
a  number  of  similar  vessels  with  speed  of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
knots.     The  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  followed  the  example. 

With  due  regard  to  the  value  of  great  speed  and  handiness,  efforts 
were  directed  in  the  construction  of  new  cruisers  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  machinery  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  ship.  These  efforts  finally 
resulted,  in  1877,  in  building  the  English  ships  "  Iris"  and  "  Mercury," 
each  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons  displacement, 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  horse-power,  and  eighteen  knots  speed. 
A  decided  improvement  will  be  noticed  by  comparing  these  vessels 
with  those  built  ten  years  previously,  viz.,  those  of  the  English  type 
"Inconstant'*  and  the  French  type  "Duquesne.*'  The  horse-power 
remained  about  the  same,  with  the  engines,  boilers,  and  ammunition 
protected  by  being  below  the  water-line,  but  with  an  increase  in  the 
speed  of  two  knots,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  while  the  displacement 
was  reduced  to  nearly  one-half.  This  result  was  attained  owing  to 
the  great  improvements  in  engine-building,  and  the  introduction  of 
steel  as  a  material  for  ship-building.  The  "Iris"  type  are  armed  with 
four  6-inch  breech-loading,  high-powered  rifles,  six  64-pounders,  two 
light  guns,  and  eight  rapid-firing  guns.  This  seems  to  be  rather  a 
light  battery,  but  in  considering  the  nature  of  the  service  for  which 
she  was  designed,  as  a  dispatch  boat  or  a  fast  cruiser,  this  armament 
is  satisfactory. 

The  development  of  the  battle-ships  in  the  meanwhile  was  subject 
to  many  changes,  as  suggested  by  the  experience  in  the  American  war 
and  the  battle  of  Lissa.  The  development  of  ordnance  also  progressed, 
and  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The  contest  between  ordnance  and 
armor  became  of  the  first  consideration.  The  improvements  in  the 
accuracy  and  penetration  power  of  ordnance  demanded  a  continual 
.increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  armor,  so  that  in  building  armored 
vessels  they  were  made  larger  and  at  continually  increasing  exjwnse, 
and  the  space  protected  by  armor  was  gradually  diminis>hed. 
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The  completely  armored  battle-ships  were  followed  by  oasemated 
vessels^  with  armor  on  the  casemate  and  belt,  leaving  the  extremities 
unprotected ;  these  in  turn  by  citadel  ships  without  any  armor  on  the 
sides,  and  finally  by  the  ships  of  the  ^*  Italia^'  class.  While  the  armor 
on  battle-ships  was  thus  being  gradually  lessened  in  its  distribution, 
the  cruisers  were  being  provided  with  light  armor  to  protect  their  vital 
parts  from  the  destructive  effects  of  shell  and  rapid-firing  cannon. 

These  considerations  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  uniting  the  prop- 
erties for  battle-ships  and  cruisers  in  a  single  ship,  and  we  find  a' 
practical  result  in  the  great  Italian  ships  ^'  Italia'^  and  ^'  Lepanto.^' 
These  vessels  are  of  fourteen  thousand  tons  displacement,  and  have  a 
draught  of  thirty-three  feet.  Their  size  renders  them  unhandy,  their 
draught  limits  their  cruising,  except  in  very  deep  channels,  and  their 
immense  cost  all  contribute  to  make  them  unsuitable  types  for  cruisers. 

The  idea  of  giving  additional  protection  to  the  vital  parts  of  cruisers, 
beyond  having  the  boilers,  engines,  and  ammunition  below  the  water- 
line,  was  first  proposed  by  the  English  Admiralty  in  1871,  but  the 
Russians  were  the  first  to  apply  it  practically.  The  Bussian  armored 
cruiser  "General  Admiral"  was  launched  in  1873.  She  has  four 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  displacement,  and  a  heavy  battery,  without 
any  side  armor  worth  mentioning.  The  ammunition-rooms,  boilers, 
engines,  and  steering  apparatus  are  protected  by  a  girdle  armor  six 
inches  thick,  which  is  secured  on  its  upper  part  to  a  strong  plated  deck. 
The  coal  capacity  is  very  good  and  her  seaworthiness  excellent,  but  the 
speed  is  only  thirteen  knots  an  hour — entirely  too  little  for  a  cruiser. 

The  critic  would  be  disposed  to  r^ard  this  vessel  as  a  battle-ship, 
but  she  is  really  a  cruiser,  with  greater  defensive  powers  than  would  be 
generally  possessed  by  an  unarmored  cruiser.  In  Russia  the  "  Greneral 
Admiral"  is  considered  as  the  representative  of  a  most  valuable  type 
of  ship,  and  new  vessels  are  being  built  of  the  same  type,  in  which 
certain  faults  of  the  "Greneral  Admiral"  will  be  corrected,  among 
which  is  her  low  speed.  The  newest  of  these  Russian  armored  cruisers 
is  the  "  Wladimir-Monomach"  (1884),  which  shall  have  a  speed  of 
16.4  knots,  a  very  good  result,  but  nevertheless  still  too  small  for  a 
modern  cruiser,  especially  as  there  exist  battle-ships  which  can  steam 
sixteen  and  one-half  knots,  and  merchant  steamers  which  for  days 
steam  at  the  rate  of  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  knots  per  hour.  As  has 
been  usually  the  case  in  copying  from  an  accepted  type  with  improve- 
ments, the  new  ships  have  always  been  larger  than  the  original  type, 
so  that,  while  the  "  General  Admiral"  still  had  a  reasonable  displace- 
ment of  four  thousand  six  hundred  tons,  the  new  vessels  were  upwards 
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of  one  thousand  tons  larger ;  this  would  have  been  pardonable  if  a 
speed  had  been  attained  of  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  knots. 

AH  the  Russian  armored  cruisers  are  designed  to  be  good  sea-craft. 
They  are  heavily  rigged,  and  their  iron  hulls  are  completely  sheathed 
with  wood  and  sheet-metal  skin  to  make  them  more  efficient  for  service 
in  distant  seas.  The  value  of  sail-power  for  cruisers  is  frequently  un- 
derrated^ yet  it  is  important  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  war,  no 
matter  how  great  may  be  the  coal  capacity  of  a  cruiser^  it  may  fre- 
quently be  advisable  for  her  to  arrive  at  some  distant  station  with  a 
complete  supply  of  coal  on  board ;  and  in  peace,  economy  and  the  de- 
mands of  discipline  and  instruction  are  sufficient  reasons  for  having 
sail-power. 

The  wooden  sheathing  over  the  solid  iron  hull  is  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage. It  cannot  be  of  any  use  in  strengthening  the  ship,  and  the 
effect  of  such  a  combination  of  wood  and  iron  is  to  increase  the  cor- 
roding effect  of  rust  on  the  hull.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  normal 
speed  can  only  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  bottom  is  clean,  and  the 
wooden  sheathing  will  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  frequent  docking, 
which  might  not  be  obtainable  in  distant  seas. 

The  abovcrdescribed  type  of  lightly-armored  cruisers  has  not  been 
followed  except  in  Russia ;  but  the  other  maritime  powers  possess  a 
number  of  armored  vessels,  designed  for  service  in  distant  seas,  in 
whose  construction  certain  definite  qualities  of  the  battle-ships  have 
been  sacrificed.  Among  such  we  find  the  English  ''  Nelson'^  type  and 
those  after  the  French  cruiser  "  Turenne.*^  These  vessels  are,  however, 
with  more  or  less  reason,  classified  as  armored  battle-ships. 

In  the  construction  of  cruisers  proper  the  protection  of  the  vital 
parts  was  decided  to  be  sufficient  by  a  comparatively  thin  deck  in- 
stead of  the  thick  side-armor,  and  in  nearly  all  navies  armored-deck 
cruisers  are  in  existence  to-day.  The  first  ship  with  an  armored  deck 
was  the  English  corvette  '^Comus,''  launched  in  1878,  and  which  has  a 
speed  of  thirteen  knots.  The  armored  deck  extends  below  the  water- 
line,  over  boilers,  engines,  etc.,  and  is  but  1.45  inches  thick.  The  ex- 
tremities are  unarmored.  The  coal-bunkers  are  so  arranged  that  when 
full  they  give  additional  protection  to  the  engines  and  boilers. 

It  was  then  sought  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  "  Comus" 
type  with  the  highest  speed  obtained  in  the  "  Iris,"  and  the  result  was 
the  English  "  Leander*^  type,  of  which  there  are  now  four  vessels 
afloat,  and  they  may  be  considered  the  most  efficient  vessels  in  the 
English  navy  to-day.  These  vessels  are  built  entirely  of  steel,  and 
have  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  displacement,  three 
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hundred  feet  long,  forty-six  feet  beam,  nineteen  feet  eight  inches 
draught,  twin  screws,  with  six  thousand  indicated  horse-power.  When 
fully  loaded,  and  by  using  artificial  draught  in  the  fire-room,  these  ves- 
sels have  a  speed  of  seventeen  knots.  Their  armament  consists  of  ten 
long,  high-]X)wered  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  two  light  guns,  and 
six  Nordenfeldts.  The  coal-bunkers  are  so  arranged  that  the  coal 
will  protect  engines  and  boilers  on  the  sides  and  from  on  top,  and  they 
will  contain  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  but  the  total  coal  capacity 
amounts  to  one  thousand  tons.  With  the  last-mentioned  supply  they 
can  steam  two  thousand  miles  at  full  speed,  and  ten  thousand  miles  at 
ten  knots.  These  vessels  also  have  full  sail-power,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  twin  screws,  are  quite  handy  vessels.  The  engines  and 
boilers  are  placed  below  the  water-line,  protected  by  1.5-inch  steel 
deck  and  the  coal  in  the  bunkers.  The  ammunition-rooms  are  pro^ 
tected  by  a  somewhat  thinner  deck.     The  extremities  are  unprotected. 

In  the  United  States  absolute  necessity  has  compelled  the  Ameri* 
cans  to  improve  their  navy,  and  they  decided  to  follow  a  modified  type 
of  the  "  Leander"  for  their  new  cruisers.  The  "  Chicago'*  has  a  hull 
like  that  of  an  armored  cruiser,  and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ''Le- 
ander**  class,  while  the  "  Atlanta*'  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  relative 
proportions  are,  however,  the  same  in  all.  The  "  Chicago'*  has  a  dis- 
placement of  four  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  and  is  to  have  an 
armament  of  four  8-inch  and  ten  6-inch  guns.  The  ^^  Atlanta's"  dis- 
placement is  three  thousand  tons,  and  her  battery  two  8-inch  and  six 
6-inch  guns.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  about  the  speed  of  the 
American  cruisers  until  after  their  trials. 

The  system  of  armored  decks  for  cruisers  was  derived  from  the 
citadel  ships,  in  which  they  were  first  employed  to  protect  the  nnarm- 
ored  portions  forward  and  abaft  the  citadel.  In  tliese  vessels  the  deck 
was  placed  as  a  rule  below  the  water-line,  and  formed  a  water-tight  cell 
by  its  inclosing  protection,  while  water-tight  compartments  were  built 
upon  it  up  to  the  light  load  line,  or  even  to  the  spar-deck.  This 
armored  deck  offers  great  resistance  to  projectiles  from  its  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  and  by  having  the  small,  narrow  compartments  above 
it  filled  with  coal,  sails,  hammocks,  etc.,  there  was  little  risk  of  having 
this  armored  deck  overflooded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the 
buoyancy  of  the  ship.  If,  however,  the  compartments  above  an  arm- 
ored deck  (which  is  below  the  water-line)  were  entirely  demolished  iu 
an  engagement,  the  ship  would  undoubtedly  sink.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  catastrophe  is,  however,  even  in  a  citadel  ship  very  slight, 
and  in  a  cruiser  not  worth  consideration,  since  her  high  speed  would 
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enable  her  to  avoid  engagement  at  such  close  quarters  where  such  could 
only  be  possible. 

All  the  previously-mentioned  cruisers  only  have  partially  armored 
decks,  which  extend  from  a  water-tight  bulkhead  in  the  bow  over  the 
boilers  and  engine  to  a  water-tight  bulkhead  in  the  stern,  while  the  ex- 
tremities are  not  protected.  The  limited  space  thus  protected  has  weak 
points  on  each  end,  because  the  thin  bulkheads,  placed  vertically,  can 
offer  no  resistance  to  projectiles,  and  but  little  can  be  gained  by  backing 
them  with  coal  and  other  stores.  In  order  to  utilize  all  the  advantages 
of  an  armored  deck  it  should  completely  inclose  the  ship,  and  divide  it 
into  two  separate  water-tight  compartments,  the  protected  under  body 
from  the  unprotected  upper  bo<ly.  Such  a  ship  would  in  a  case  of 
damage  at  the  water-line  have  a  greater  intact  displacement,  and  over- 
come the  objection  to  the  weak  extremities  in  a  ship  with  partially 
armored  deck.  Such  a  complete  armored  deck  would,  by  extending  to 
the  stern-post,  protect  the  steering-apparatus,  and  at  the  forward  end 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  stem  to  give  additional  strength  to  the 
ram. 

A  complete  armored  deck  was  first  introduced  in  the  Austrian  steel 
gunboats  of  the  "  2iara''  type.  And  though  the  practical  results  of  these 
ships  were  not  equal  to  what  was  expected,  yet  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  from  eight  hundred  and  forty  to  one  thousand  tons  displacement, 
they  are  up  to  the  present  time  the  most  solid  of  all  armored  deck 
cruisers.  In  these  vessels  the  armored  decks  extend  from  the  stem  to 
stern-post,  and  are  water-tight  throughout.  The  deck  consists  of  two 
welded  layers  of  three-quarter  inch  steel  plates,  which  are  secured  to 
the  frame  on  the  sides  at  three  feet  three  inches  below  the  water-line. 
At  the  forward  end  the  deck  goes  to  about  five  feet  below  the  water- 
line,  and  ends  as  a  strong  brace  to  the  stem.  The  deck  completely 
covers  all  the  space  below  it,  including  the  magazines,  the  engines, 
boilers,  and  the  steering  apparatus.  The  armored  deck  has  no  beams, 
but  carries  itself  by  its  shape  and  thickness.  A  complete  cellular  con- 
struction is  built  upon  this  deck,  with  longitudinal  and  ath wart-ship 
bulkheads  covered  by  an  upper  deck,  so  as  to  divide  the  space,  from  the 
armored  deck  to  a  height  of  one  foot  above  the  water-line,  into  sixty- 
four  water-tight  cells.  These  cells  have  each  a  cubic  space  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  feet;  these  are  filled  with 
coal,  provisions,  stores,  and  hammocks.  The  underneath  portions  are 
also  divided  into  ten  water-tight  compartments,  in  order  to  give  some 
protection  against  torpedoes. 

Wherever  the  importance  of  the  horizontal  protection  to  the  vital 
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parts  of  a  ship  has  been  properly  oonsidered^  it  has  been  decided  to  in- 
troduce complete  armored  decks  instead  of  partial  decks  in  new  cruisers. 
The  best  example  is  given  in  the  yet  unfinished  French  cruiser  '^  Ifax/' 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  tons  displacement,  which  has  a  fore 
and  aft  armored  deck  1.6  inches  thick,  upon  which  there  is  a  cellular 
construction  which  extends  to  the  gun-deck.  This  vessel  completely 
satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  a  modern  cruiser  in  every  particular.  Her 
battery  consists  of  long,  high-powered  6.3-inch  and  5.5-inch  rifles,  the 
most  effective  guns  for  the  special  service  as  a  cruiser. 

The  sail-power  is  sufficient  for  use  under  sail  alone,  while  the 
wooden-sheathed  iron  hull  covered  with  copper  renders  her  indepen- 
dent of  the  necessity  of  docking,  as  designed  for  the  Russian  ships. 
The  speed  of  the  '^Ifax'^  with  forced  draught  will  be  from  sixteen  and 
a  half  to  seventeen  knots,  and  by  using  picked  firemen  and  selected 
coal  her  speed  will  be  eighteen  knots,  with  a  weight  of  engines  of  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tons. 

Recently  a  new  type  known  as  ram  cruisers  has  been  introduced, 
the  first  ship  of  this  type  having  been  constructed  by  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong, at  Newcastle,  for  the  Chilian  government,  named  the  ^'  Esme- 
ralda." 

The  "  Esmeralda"  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  forty-two 
feet  beam,  and,  with  four  hundred  tons  of  coal  and  all  her  stores,  her 
draught  is  eighteen  feet  three  inches,  and  displacement  three  thousand 
tons.  She  is  built  entirely  of  soft  steel,  and  carefully  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments.  When  compared  with  the  French  cruiser 
''  Ifax,"  we  find  that  her  hull  is  not  sheathed  with  wood,  and  that  she 
has  no  sail-power  worth  mentioning. 

The  strongly-welded  armored  deck  is  amidships,  one  foot  below  the 
water-line,  while  at  the  side  it  extends  to  four  feet  below.  It  extends 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  at  the  stem  forms  the  abutment  for  the  ram,  but 
it  is  only  one  inch  thick. 

A  cellular  construction  is  built  upon  the  armored  deck,  which  is 
seven  feet  high  amidships,  and  has  the  cells  along  the  sides  filled  with 
compressed  cork.  For  additional  protection  the  spaces  over  the  engine- 
room  and  boilers  are  fitted  for  coal-bunkers.  Above  this  cellular  con- 
struction there  is  a  light,  airy  berth-deck.  The  spar-deck  carries  the 
battery,  and  it  is  eleven  feet  above  the  water-line.  The  battery  is  very 
heavy,  and  consists  of  two  25-tou  10-inch  and  six  4-ton  6-inch  long, 
high-powered  breech-loading  rifles.  On  the  bridge  there  are  two  6- 
pounder  Elswick  system  rapid-firing  guns,  and  besides  a  number  of 
Hotchkiss  and  Gatling  multifire  guns.     The  two  10-inch  rifles  are 
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mouDted  in  pivot  amidships.  One  is  sixty-five  feet  abaft  the  stem, 
and  the  other  an  equal  distance  forward  of  the  after-end. 

The  axis  of  the  bore  of  the  pivot-gan  is  sixteen  feet  above  the 
water-line,  and  each  has  a  sweep  through  an  angle  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  d^rees  of  the  horizon,  so  that  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  the  fire 
of  the  two  pivots  will  cross.  The  upper  deck  has  no  bulwarks  which 
might  interfere  with  their  line  of  fire,  but  is  there  simply  fitted  with 
light  movable  railing.  This  deck  will  necessarily  in  rough  weather 
be  washed  by  the  seas;  but  this  could  only  in  exceptional  cases  inter* 
fere  with  the  working  of  these  pivots,  which  are  besides  surrounded  by 
a  circular  combing  about  three  feet  high.  Each  gun-carri{^e  is  also 
fitted  with  a  steel  shield  for  protection  against  multifire  projectiles. 

In  order  to  load  one  of  these  guns  it  is  necessary  to  train  amidships, 
with  the  breech  towards  the  chute  placed  in  steel  loading-house  on  the 
upper  deck.  The  charge  is  passed  out  through  the  pipe  in  the  loading- 
house.  The  lifting  of  the  projectile  and  the  charge  can  be  done  by  the 
hydraulic  apparatus  or  else  by  hand. 

Between  the  two  pivot-guns  the  upper  deck  has  a  high  bulkhead, 
in  which  the  six  6-incb  guns  are  mounted  on  pivots  in  projecting  half- 
turrets.  Each  of  these  guns  has  an  angle  of  fire  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  degrees,  and  is  provided  with  a  steel  shield  attached  to  the  car- 
riage for  protection  from  multifire  projectiles.  The  10-inch  rifle,  with 
a  charge  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder  and  a  projectile 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,  has  at  the  muzzle  a  penetration 
of  twenty-two  inches  of  iron,  while  the  6-iuch  guns  penetrate  eleven 
inches  of  iron. 

The  bridge  is  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  and  contains  the  pilot's 
house,  which  is  built  of  steel  two  inches  thick,  and  contains  the  steer- 
ing-wheel and  signal  standards  for  communicating  by  telegraph  to  all 
parts  of  the  ship. 

The  "  Esmeralda"  has  two  steel  masts,  with  short  signal-poles.  A 
revolving  cannon  is  placed  in  each  of  the  large  tops,  while  an  electric- 
light  projector  is  fitted  on  the  foreniast. 

The  twin  screws  of  the  "  Esmeralda"  are  driven  by  two  indepen- 
dent compound  engines.  The  cylinders  are  not  placed  exactly  hori- 
zontal, but  inclined  to  utilize  the  space  under  the  armored  deck. 
Steam  is  supplied  from  four  double-ender  boilers,  which  give  four 
separate  fire-rooms  and  two  smoke-stacks.  The  mean  speed  obtained 
on  a  run  of  eleven  miles  was  at  the  rate  of  18.28  knots  per  hour  on 
two  trials  with  full  power,  and  when  the  '' Esmeralda"  was  fully 
loaded  with  stores.    This  trial  proved  that  she  is  the  fastest  sea-going 
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man-of-war  afloat.  The  normal  coal  capacity  is  four  hundred  tons, 
but  by  utilizing  the  space  between  the  armored  deck  and  berth-deck 
she  can  carry  six  hundred  tons.  She  can  steam  a  distance  of  six  thou- 
sand miles  at  ten  knots  and  eight  thousand  miles  at  eight  knots. 

The  '^  Esmeralda'^  is  the  first  lai^  ship  which  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  ram  cruiser  class,  although  the  smaller  and  slower  Chinese 
cruiser  "  Tsi-Yuen"  should  also  be  so  reckoned.  The  New  Castle  firm 
has  just  completed  a  second  similar  ship^  which  is  somewhat  longer,  the 
"  Giovanni  Bausan/'  for  the  Italian  government.  There  are,  besides, 
two  for  the  Japanese  government  building,  somewhat  larger.  In  these 
last  the  weakest  point  in  the  ^'  Esmeralda,''  the  thickness  of  the  steel 
deck,  is  improved  by  making  it  three  inches  thick.  The  maximum 
speed  for  the  Japanese  vessels  is  put  at  twenty  knots.  In  Italy  three 
ram  cruisers  similar  to  the  "  Giovanni  Bausan"  have  been  commenced. 
At  Triest  there  is  one  of  this  type,  the  "  Patagonia,''  now  building  for 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  at  Toulon  a  similar  one  for  Japan. 

The  construction  and  trial  of  the  first  ram  cruisers  have  revived 
the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  side  armor  against  modem  ordnance. 
The  '^  Esmeralda"  is,  indeed,  a  formidable  vessel,  and  of  her  kind  she 
is  the  most  perfect  that  our  present  means  could  produce ;  but  as  to  her 
exact  value  as  a  war  vessel  different  opinions  are  expressed.  While 
some  claim  the  *^  Esmeralda"  to  possess  every  desirable  feature  for  a 
man-of-war,  others  assert  that  in  a  contest  with  a  heavily-armored  ves* 
sel  she  would  soon  be  destroyed.  Sir  Edward  Reed  and  Sir  William 
Armstrong  find  themselves  bitter  opponents.  The  former  advocates 
the  armored  battle-ships,  while  the  latter  considers  the  ram  cruiser  to 
be  the  battle-ship  of  the  future.  The  opinions  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  are  not,  however,  conclusive  nor  disintei'ested.  The  former. 
Sir  E.  Reed,  is  the  most  celebrated  constructor  of  armored  ships,  while 
the  latter  is  a  leading  member  of  the  firm  which  has  made  a  specialty 
of  building  swift  cruisers. 

The  idea  of  abandoning  all  vertical  armor  for  ships,  and  to  convert 
all  into  heavily-armed  ram  cruisers,  has,  especially  in  England,  many 
advocates.  Just  as  when  armor  was  first  introduced  it  was  rashly  ad- 
vocated that  all  unarmored  vessels  should  be  considered  unfit  for  battle. 
But  from  the  English  stand-point  the  outbreak  of  war  would  require 
many  more  naval  vessels  for  the  protection  of  her  immense  commerce 
and  her  rich  colonies.  And  when  one  reflects  that  three  formidable  ram 
cruisers  might  be  built  for  the  same  cost  as  one  huge  armored  vessel, 
the  argument  seems  very  strong,  still  further  enhanced  by  the  proba- 
bilities that  three  ram  cruisers  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  any 
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ironclad^  while  their  efficiency  in  the  protection  of  commerce  and  dis- 
tant colonies  would  be  at  least  threefold  as  great.  The  supporters  of 
the  armored  vessels,  however,  claim  that  the  three  rams  would  be 
totally  destroyed  by  the  shell  fire,  from  which  they  are  not  protected. 

There  is  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  probably  no  ad- 
miral would  allow  a  vessel  like  the  '^  Esmeralda'^  to  quietly  watch  a 
battle  without  participating  in  the  engagement.  But  in  a  battle-ship 
the  guns,  the  crews,  and  the  ammunition  supply  need  quite  as  much 
protection  as  engines  and  boilers,  for  their  integrity  in  battle  is  as 
important  and  necessary  as  the  under-water  body  of  the  ship. 

While  the  '^  Esmeralda^'  is  doubtless  a  master-piece  of  modem 
science,  she  does  not  fulfill  all  the  conditions  for  a  man-of-war.  As  a 
cruiser  she  is  ofiensively  unnecessarily  strong;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  battle-ship  she  is  defensively  toor  weak.  The  system  which  she 
represents — a  small,  solid,  fast  ram,  with  fore  and  aft  armored  deck 
over  boilers,  engines,  magazines,  and  steering  apparatus,  and  a  heavy 
battery  to  sweep  the  entire  horieon — are  all  requisite  qualities  for 
battle-ships  of  the  future,  with  certain'  modifications  for  the  protection 
of  the  guns  and  the  supply  of  ammunition.  For  the  conversion  of 
the  '^  Esmeralda'^  into  an  efficient,  battle-ship  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  armored-  deck  to  at  least  two  and  three- 
eighths  inches  compound  plate,  and  to  protect  the  turrets  and  ammu- 
nition shafts  by  vertical  armor  of  compound  plates  of  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  thick.  Such  a  vessel,  with  four. thousand  five  hundred  tons  dis- 
placement and  twenty  knots  maximum  speed,  would  be  a  formidable 
battle-ship. 

Two  of  such  ships  could  confidently  risk  an  encounter  with  any 
armored  vessel  of  the  present  time.  Indeed,  one  would  not  be  an  un- 
worthy antagonist,  for  by  her  superior  speed  she  could  choose  her  own 
position  and  time  in  any  encounter. 

So  it  may  result  that  the  ram  cruisers,  which  to-day  are  half-way 
between  battle-ships 'and  cruisers,  may. develop  into  the  battle-ships  of 
the  future.  But  the  probability  of  building  a  vessel  which  shall  fulfill 
all  the  requirements  of  a  cruiser  as  well  as  those  of  a  battle-ship  is  even 
more  remote  than  ever,  and  growing  requirements  for  each  class  will 
make  the  production  of  such  a  ship  ever  more  and  more  difficult 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  nnarmored  cruisers  in  the  navies  of 
the  world  which  have  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  and  upwards.  The 
speed  here  given  is  the  maximum  ever  attained  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  Vessels  with  fourteen  knots  speed  are  too  numerous 
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for  mention  in  this  connection.  There  are  but  few  cruisers  which  are 
considered  efficient  with  less  than  fourteen  knots  speed  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  list  is  taken  from  the  files  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
at  the  United  States  Navy  Department : 

GXBMAKT. 


Dfttoof 

Speed. 

Lanoch. 

Tods. 

Knota. 

Prince  AdalbeH        ....    1876 

8925 

16 

Bismarck 1877 

8925 

16 

Sophie 1881 

2169 

15 

HohenzoUern 1876 

8000 

16.8 

Blitz 1882 

2700 

15 

Pfeil 1882 

2700 

15 

Qieten 1876 

2850 

16 

Ekoland. 

Polyphemus  (armored)     .        .        .    1881 

2640 

16 

Hecla        .        . 

.    1874 

1760 

15 

Inconstant 

.    1868 

5780 

16 

Baleigh     . 

,     1878 

5640 

16 

Shah. 

.     1878 

6250 

15 

Iris    .        . 

.     1877 

8780 

17 

Mercury    . 

.    1878 

8780 

18 

Amphion  . 

1888 

8750 

16 

Arethusa  . 

1882 

8760 

16 

Leander    . 

.     1882 

8760 

17 

PhflBton     . 

.    1888 

8750 

17 

Mersey      • 

8560 

17 

Severn 

8550 

17 

Chili. 

• 

Esmeralda 1884 

1500 

18.28 

China. 

Sang-Onei 1881 

1850 

16 

Tshai-Yong 1881 

1850 

16 

Tsi-Yuen. 1888 

2865 

15 

France. 

Tourville 1876 

5522 

16.8 

D'Estaing 1879 

2236 

15.8 

DuguayTrouin         .        .        .        .     1877 

8289 

15  9 

Du  Petit  Thouars      ....     1874 

1981 

15 

Nielly 1880 

2257 

15.2 

Roland 1882 

2268 

15.2 

San6 1870 

1915 

15 

Seignelay 1874 

1915 

15 

Eclaireur  . 

1877 

1658 

15 
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Date  of         DIgplac«in«nt  Speed. 

LauDch.  Tona.  Knots. 

Hirondelle 1869  1086  15 

Duquesne 1876  5522  16 

Laperruse. 1877  2286  15 

Villars 1879  2268  16 

Ifax 1885  4500  17.5 


De  Ruyier 
Van  Speyk 
I>oggenbank 
Leawarden 


HOLLAKD. 

•  1880 

.  1882 

.  1884 

.  1882 


8160 
8160 
8160 
2080 


15 

15 
15 
15 


Italy. 


Gristoforo  Colombo 

Plavis  Givia     . 

Amerigo  Yespacd 

Sarvia 

Staffeto     • 

Bapido 

A.  Barbarigo 

M.  A.  Colonna 

S.  Veniero 

A.  Frovana 

Giovanni  Bausan 


1875 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1884 


2290 

2588 

2588 

2588 

1510 

1450 

660 

660 

660 

660 

8200 


16.8 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14.9 

18 

16 

15 

15 

17 


BUBSIA. 


Two  building  now  of 
Tsukuski  • 


•        •        •    •••••• 


Japan. 


1888 


2950 


1500 


15 


17 


The  ^'  Greneral  Admirar'  class  are  strictly  battle-ships. 
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FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  advanced  stage  X)f  civilization  at  which 
we  have  arrived  that  one  nation  should' consider  itself  justified  in  enter- 
ing u|K)n  hostilities  against  another.witbout  gcknowl^ging  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  The  latest  example  of  this  peculiar  sophistry — 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  sets  all  international  law  at  defiance — is  to 
be  found  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  government  towards 
China.  Not  content  with  refusing  to.  acknowledge  her  rights  to  the 
suzerainty  which  she  has  exercised  over  tlie  kingdom  of  Annam  from 
time  immemorial,  France  deliberately  entered  upon  hostile  operations 
against  places  known  to  be  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  and  then,  seiz- 
ing upon  the  pretext  of  a  breach  of  faith  oq  the.  part  of  the  commander 
of  an  isolated  garrison,  demanded  an  indemnity  which  she  could  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  would  be  paid. 

The  refusal  to  pay  it  was  then  taken  advantage  of  to  make  re- 
prisals, which  can  only  be  regarded  as  open  acts  of  war,  and  by  so 
doing  France  has  done  her  best  ta  retard  the  settlement  of  the  Tonkin 
question  indefinitely. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  undertaking  such  operations  its  the 
bombardment  of  the  Foochow  arsenal,  the  occupation  of  Kelung,  and 
the  blockade  of  the  Formosa  coast,  the  French  government  can  have 
really  supposed  that  the  Mandarins  would  be  intimidated  into  paying 
the  indemnity  demanded.  The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  modes  of  thought  by  which  their  rulers  are  influenced,  must 
make  it  pretty  clear  that  the  measures  adopted  by  France  to  enforce 
the  claim  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  attain  that  end. 

Prior  to  the  last  Chinese  war,  when  a  joint  Anglo-French  expedi- 
tion dictated  their  terms  at  the  gates  of  Pekin,  there  may  have  been 
some  excuse  for  failing  to  recognize  the  only  influences  that  may  be 
expected  to  prevail  with  the  Celestial  government.  But  the  history 
of  that  expedition,  and  access  to  the  instructive  state  papers  brought 
to  light  by  the  capture  of  Sinho  and  the  Summer  Palace,  might,  we 
should  have  supposed,  have  sufficiently  shown  that  there  is  one  course 
alone  by  which  the  Chinese  government  are  to  be  effectually  coerced. 
And  this  course  is,  to  seriously  threaten  the  capital. 
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The  oomparatively  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the  operations 
undertaken  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  exclusively  due  to  the 
appreciation  of  this  fact  by  the  English  and  French  governments  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  all  the  more  curious  that  France  should  now  be 
found  resorting  to  such  feeble  exi)edients  as  the  minor  operations 
undertaken  last  autumn  by  her  fleet. 

However  this  may  be,  the  objects  she  has  in  view  are  the  rehabili- 
tation of  her  prestige  in  the  East  and  the  complete  renunciation  by 
China  of  the  right  she  claims  over  Tonkin  as  the  suzerain  of  the 
Annamite  rulers.  There  is  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  rights,  which  have  been  asserted  on  mgre  than  one  occasion  during 
*  the  last  few  years,  without  any  active  interference  on  the  part  of  France. 
As  lately  as  1880,  on  the  occasion  of  a  rebellion  in  Tonkin,  the  Em- 
\yeTOv  Tu  Due  sought  assistance  from  China,  and  troops  were  sent  to 
&ssist  him  in  quelling  it.  In  recognition  of  the  help  afforded  on  that 
occasion,  so  soon  as  order  had  been  re-established,  Tu  Due  dispatched  a 
mission  with  presents  to  Pekin  without  giving  rise  to  more  than  a 
formal  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  minister. 

The  result  of  this  was  to  strengthen  the  position  of  China,  not  only 
in  her  own  eyes,  but  also  with  tlie  state  that  thus  ostentatiously  con- 
firmed its  dependence  upon  the  emperor.  The  prestige  of  France 
suffered  in  proportion  as  that  of  China  was  enhanced,  and  practically 
left  only  two  alternatives  open  to  her.  Either  she  must  acquiesce  in 
the  declared  dependence  of  Tonkin  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  or  assert 
her  own  claims  under  the  treaty  concluded  by  her  with  the  emperor 
of  Annam  in  1874. 

By  this  treaty  France  obtained  a  virtual  protectorate  over  Tonkin 
on  condition  of  the  evacuation  of  the  delta  by  her  troops,  the  Red 
Biver  was  made  free  to  navigation  as  far  as  Yunnan,  and  the  three 
principal  towns  of  Hanoi,  Thin  Nai,  and  Ninh  Hai  were  opened  to 
commerce,  and  a  French  consul  allowed  to  reside  at  each  of  them. 

In  1881  the  bolder  of  the  two  courses  was  decided  upon,  and  credit 
voted  for  an  expedition  to  support  the  demand  he  was  instructed  to 
make  for  a  more  definite  treaty  with  Annam.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Chinese  authorities,  both  at  Pekin  and  in  Tonkin,  steadily  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  a  French  protectorate,  or  even  in  the  Red 
River  being  opened  to  European  commerce.  This  state  of  affairs 
encouraged  the  population  of  the  Tonkin  delta,  and  more  particularly 
the  Black  Flags,  who  are  armed  marauders  of  Chinese  origin,  to  assume 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  French,  and  early  in  1882  the  consul  at 
Hanoi  made  an  urgent  demand  for  sup]^>ort  against  them. 
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Mons.  le  Myre  de  Vilers,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cochin  China, 
while  acquiescing  in  the  necessity  for  dispatching  a  force  to  insure  his 
safety,  fully  recognised  the  complications  and  difficulties  which  must 
ensue  from  a  resort  to  force,  and  boldly  maintained  that  the  interests 
of  France  would  be  best  advanced  by  the  exercise  of  moderation.  But, 
unfortunately  for  France,  with  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  his  control 
over  its  conduct  came  to  an  end,  and  its  commander.  Riviere,  inter- 
preting his  mission  rather  by  the  spirit  he  knew  to  prevail  in  govern- 
ment circles  at  home  than  by  the  instructions  he  had  received  at  Saigon, 
opened  his  proceedings  at  Hanoi  with  an  arbitrary  demand  for  the 
transfer  of  the  forts  situated  in  the  delta  to  French  hands,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops  from  Tonkin. 

Matters  now  became  serious ;  anarchy  prevailed  in  the  delta  itself; 
while  China  reinforced  the  northern  garrisons  in  Bac-Ninh  and  Sontay 
with  troops  from  Yunnan.  Reinforcements  were  hastily  dispatched 
to  Riviere,  who  was  closely  beleaguered  in  Hanoi,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards fell  the  victim  to  a  panic  during  a  sortie  from  that  place,  which 
it  had  become  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  garrison,  to  undertake. 
General  Bouet  was  now  appointed  to  command,  and  reached  Hanoi  the 
middle  of  1883.  His  first  act  was  to  place  the  town  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defense  and  strengthen  its  garrison  by  withdrawing  to  it  some 
of  the  least  necessary  posts  elsewhere,  and  he  then  awaited  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  on  their  way  from  France.  Before  their  arrival 
he  was  closely  pressed,  and  forced  to  make  a  sortie  in  which  his  small 
force  suffered  severely.  In  other  parts  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  met  with  more  success,  Hai  Dzuong,  Phu  Binh,  and  the  sea-port 
of  Quang  Yen  being  captured. 

With  the  arriviil  of  the  reinforcements — to  the  strength  of  seven 
thousand — a  new  departure  was  taken  by  the  bombardment  and  occu- 
pation of  Hu6,  and  a  fresh  treaty  was  forced  on  the  court  of  Annam, 
by  which  the  French  protectorate  was  recogniased,  and  possession  of  the 
forts  on  the  Hu6  River  and  in  the  Tonkin  delta  secured  to  France. 
The  remonstrances  of  China,  through  the  Marquis  Tseng,  were  alto- 
gether disi-^rded,  and  orders  were  given  for  vigorous  action  to  be 
taken  in  Tonkin. 

In  September  Admiral  Courbet  assumed  command  there,  having 
at  his  disposal  about  nine  thousand  men  with  fifty  guns.  In  December 
he  advanced  upon  Sontay  with  five  thousand  men  by  way  of  the  river, 
and,  after  landing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  his  force  experienced 
very  severe  fighting  in  its  environs,  some  of  the  stockades  being  held 
by  the  Black  Flags  against  all  assaults.     The  enemy,  however,  subse- 
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quently  wore  themselves  out  by  repeated  niglit  attacks  upon  the 
positions  taken  up  by  the  French,  and^  finding  their  efforts  unavailing, 
they  retired,  and  the  capture  of  the  town  was  effected  with  comparative 
ease.  The  French-  losses  were  not  inconsiderable,  amounting  in  all  to 
eighty^three  killed  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  wounded.  The 
enemy,  in  fact,  proved  a  by  no  means  despicable  foe,  and,  but  for  the 
assistance  derived  from  the  flotilla  with  its  heavy  guns,  the  attacking 
force  would  have  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

A  garrison  of  one  thousand  men  was  left  at  Sontay,  and  Courbet 
returned  to  Hanoi,  where  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
land  forces  by  General  Mi  Hot  in  February  of  last  year.  Further  re- 
inforcements had  been  dispatched  from  France  and  Algeria,  which 
raised  the  forces  at  his  disix)8al  to  sixteen  thousand  men.  Operations 
were  now  organized  against  Bac-Ninh,  and  in  March  two  columns 
were  moved  upon  it  from  Hanoi  and  Haizuong  respectively.  The 
place  was  occupied  without  serious  opposition  ;  the  garrison — estimatetl 
at  twenty-two  thousand — was  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of  defenses, 
and,  perceiving  their  retreat  threatened  by  a  turning  movement  made 
by  one  of  the  columns,  they  took  to  flight 

The  capture  of  Bac-Ninh  was  followed  in  April  by  that  of  Hong- 
Hoa,  situated  above  Sontay,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Black 
River  with  the  Red  River,  which  was  effected  without  diflSculty. 

The  Chinese  government  had  notified  previously  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  three  towns — Sontay,  Bac-Ninh,  or  Hong-Hoa 
— garrisoned  by  their  troops  would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli  Now 
all  three  were  in  possession  of  the  French ;  but  though  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  consequently  very  strained,  the  situa- 
tion, contrary  to  expectation,  was  found  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

Early  in  May  the  Tientsin  Convention  was  negotiated  between 
Captain  Fournier  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  by  its  provisions  secured 
France  in  the  possession  of  all  the  advantages  she  had  gained.  China 
undertook  to  withdraw  her  garrisons  frOm  Tonkin,  to  respect  the 
treaties,  both  past  and  prospective,  enacted  between  France  and  An- 
nam,  and  to  permit  trading  operations  to  be  carried  on  across  the  fron- 
tier with  her  southern  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Kwang-Si.  In  return, 
France  undertook  to  respect  the  Chinese  frontier  contiguous  to  Tonkin, 
abandoned  any  claim  to  an  indemnity,  and  bound  herself  not  to  preju- 
dice the  prestige  of  China  in  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  she  was  to 
conclude  with  Annam. 

By  this  convention,  which  was  subsequently  ratified  at  Pekin, 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  15 
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France  had  gained  everything  she  had  been  contending  for,  and 
might  congratulate  herself  on  the  substantial  advantages  obtained 
being  worth  the  considerable  outlay  in  men  and  nicmey  which  they  had 
cost  her.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  everything  appeared  to  be 
definitely  settled,  and  after  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  bulk  of  the  expeditionary  force  on  its  return  to 
France,  an  incident  occurred  which,  owing  to  the  precipitancy  of  those 
in  authority,  reopened  the  whole  question. 

A  small  column  of  French  troops  having  been  pushed  forward  from 
Bac-Ninh  to  occupy  Lang-son,  a  town  garrisone<l  by  Chinese  troops, 
found  these  still  in  possession,  and  having  insisted  in  attempting  to 
force  its  way  in,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chinese  com- 
mander, suffered  a  repulse,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  and  await  rein- 
forcements. How  far  the  Chinese  were  to  blame  for  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  may  be  open  to  argument ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Chinese  government  were  prepared  to  act  up  to  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  situation  to  render  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  impossible. 

But  France  would  not  hear  reason,  and,  not  content  with  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  Chines^  troops  implicated,  she  demanded  an  impos- 
sible indemnity.  On  this  being  refused  by  the  Tsong-li-Yam^n,  she 
withdrew  her  minister  from  Pekin.  In  accordance  with  ordinary  in- 
ternational usage,  it  was  supposed  that  this  step  would  necessarily  be 
followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Instead  of  this  the  French 
government  entered  upon  a  course  of  reprisals,  which  was  commenced 
early  in  August  by  the  bombardment  of  Kelung,  in  Formosa,  and 
subsequently  by  its  occupation.  This  was  followed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Foochow  arsenal  and  the  forts  on  the  river  Min,  and 
eventually  a  blockade  was  established  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Formosan  coast. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  half-measures  she  has  only  succeeded  in 
putting  China  on  her  guard  without  seriously  injuring  her.  From  all 
parts  of  the  vast  empire  troops  have  been  moved  for  the  protection  of 
its  more  vital  points,  the  forts  and  other  defensive  works  have  been 
completed,  guns  mounted,  channels  blocked,  torpedoes  laid  down,  and 
every  other  measure  taken  which  can  in  any  way  increase  the  difficulties 
of  a  French  advance  upon  Canton  or  the  northern  capital. 

In  short,  the  bombardment  of  Foochow  has  been  the  signal  for  the 
passing  of  the  "  fiery  cross,"  and  the  measure  of  French  capabilities 
has  been  estimated  by  her  restricted  action  on  isolated  and  materially 
uuim{)ortant  points  of  the  empire. 
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lo  the  mean  time,  for  months  past,  the  troops  in  occupation  of  tlie 
Tonkin  delta  have  been  inactive  from  the  lack  of  reinforcements,  those 
received  from  time  to  time  from  France  not  being  sufficient  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  caused  hy  the  sickness  which  has  been  prevalent  among 
them.  At  last  the  French  government  has  been  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  more  serious  operations;  and  though  they  still  refrain  from 
entering  upon  a  bond  fide  war  with  China,  stejis  are  being  taken  to 
dispatch  a  sufficient  force  to  Tonkin  to  allow  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chinese  troops  which  are  still  in  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  country.  That  this  will  be  successfully  effected  during  the  coming 
spring  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  if  any  proof  were  wanting  in  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  the  French  government  in  regard  to  the 
Bac  lA  affair,  surely  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  situation. 

In  June  last  it  was  in  the  power  of  France,  by  a  little  patience  and 
common  sense,  to  have  gained  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  delta, 
and  to  have  entered  upon  a  policy  of  conciliation  combined  with  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  administration  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  Had  this  course  been  adopted,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  country  would  have  become  gradually  pacified  ; 
and,  with  restored  confidence,  both  internal  and  external  trade  would 
have  been  renewed  and  extended.  Even  in  spite  of  tlie  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  for  some  years  past,  consequent  upon  the  warlike  oper- 
ations carried  out  by  the  French,  and  the  devastating  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  Black  Flags  collected  to  oppose  them,  the  increase  of  trade 
at  the  ports  opened  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1874  has  been 
very  marked. 

Taking  the  town  of  Haiphong  alone,  which  is  the  port  of  Hanoi, 
we  find  that  the  shipping  which  entered  and  cleared  from  there  was 
more  than  dogabled  during  the  three  years  between  1878  and  1881. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  immediate  result  of 
the  altered  condition  of  affairs  in  Tonkin,  in  spite  of  every  disadvan- 
tage and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  China  to  offering  any 
facilities  for  opening  up  trade  with  her  southern  province  of  Yunnan, 
has  been  favorable  to  commerce. 

How  much  more  so  might  it  have  become  by  now,  had  the  settle- 
ment effected  nearly  nine  months  ago  been  carried  out,  and  an  honest 
attempt  made  to  follow  up  the  military  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
restoration  of  confidence,  which  can  alone  be  the  forerunner  of  com- 
merce. The  opening  up  and  improvement  of  communications  and  the 
repression  of  the  piratical  bands  that  infest  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  province  would  have  been  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  the 
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time  when  the  natural  and  really  important  trade-route  from  southern 
China  by  way  of  the  Red  River  would  be  open  and  followed  without 
danger  by  the  merchant  and  trader.  Private  enterprise  would  be 
effecting  this  more  completely  than  can  the  presence  of  any  number  of 
French  bayonets^  even  though  they  should  be  in  complete  occupation 
of  the  strategic  points  controlling  the  route  and  frontier. 

But^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  so.  The  French  commanders 
by  their  precipitancy  and  the  government  by  its  want  of  judgment  have 
lost  for  their  country  all  these  advantages,  or  at  least  deferred  indefi- 
nitely their  attainipent.  The  troops  of  the  expeditionary  force,  who 
should  have  long  ago  returned  to  France,  there  to  receive  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  they  had  undergone, 
have  for  months  past  been  wasting  away  under  the  malign  influences 
of  the  treacherous  climate  of  the  delta.  Though  nominally  some  fif- 
teen thousand  strong,  the  numbers  have  been  so  reduced  by  sickness 
and  the  drafting  home  of  time-expired  men  that  there  are  probably 
considerably  under  ten  thousand  real  effectives;  and  we  have  seen,  in 
any  case,  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  spare  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  for  the  very  minor  operations  required  to  complete  the 
occupation  of  certain  points  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 

By  the  dispatch  of  the  considerable  reinforcements  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  from  France  and  Algeria,  now  being  hastened  forward,  this 
force  will  be  raised  to  a  respectable  figure  and  fresh  energy  infused. 
But  in  the  mean  time  China  has  had  for  these  several  months  carte 
blanche  to  make  what  arrangements  she  likes  for  opposing  a  French 
advance  north  of  the  delta.  What  these  arrangements  may  have  been 
there  is  no  authentic  information ;  but  it  is  reported  that  three  armies, 
each  numbering  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men,  have  been  in 
course  of  concentration  on  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Tonkin  for  the  in- 
vasion of  that  province  by  the  roads  leading  to  Laokai,  Bao-Ninh,  and 
Lang-son. 

There  is  nothing  the  French  commanders  would  like  better  than 
that  the  Chinese  troops  should  be  engaged  in  an  operation  which  would 
give  the  former  a  favorable  opportunity  of  proving  the  superiority  of 
their  soldiers  in  the  open  field.  But  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  is  highly  improbable ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  so  concentrated  will  not  advance  beyond  the 
points  in  the  northern  territory  of  Tonkin  which  continue  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Chinese  garrisons.  If  this  should  be  so,  long  and  arduous 
marches  on  bad  roads,  under  great  difficulties  as  to  transport,  will  be 
necessary  before  the  French  troops  can  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
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the  immediate  programme  ordered  by  the  war  ministry,  of  completing 
the  occupation  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  and  confining 
the  Chinese  troops  to  the  other  side  of  their  frontier. 

Already  the  preliminary  operations  have  been  commenced^  and 
General  Bri^re  de  PIsle  is  marching  on  Lang-son,  by  the  valley  of  the 
Loc-nan,  without  waiting  for  further  reinforcements.  The  first  engage- 
ment of  the  new  campaign  has  been  fought  by  N^grier's  brigade^  when^ 
according  to  tlie  meagre  accounts  as  yet  received,  the  Chinese  force, 
estimated  at  twelve  thousand  men,  took  the  offensive  the  day  following 
the  defeat  of  its  advanced  guard.  Its  repulse  is  officially  reported  to 
have  been  complete,  which  was  to  be  expected,  and  this  success  will 
have  cleared  the  way,  in  some  degree,  for  the  further  advance  of  the 
French  force.  Its  casualties,  however,  were  not  far  short  of  a  hundred ; 
and  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  resistance  which  will  be 
encountered  step  by  step  until  the  frontier  is  reached,  General  Bri^re 
de  risle  has  an  arduous  task  before  him. 

We  have  only  to  read  the  account  of  the  Bac  L6  affair  to  realize 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  country  in  an  advance  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  waterways  and  unsupported  by  a  heavily-armed  flotilla 
— and  the  facilities  offered  by  them  to  a  partisan  warfare.  The  force 
that  fell  upon  Dugenne's  column  on  that  occasion  was  completely 
screened  by  impenetrable  thicket,  and  the  advanced  guard  found  itself 
confined  to  a  narrow  path,  shut  in  on  every  side,  and  powerless  to  act 
effectively. 

But,  as  the  new  minister  of  war  remarked  in  the  chamber  a  short 
time  ago,  some  difficulties  are  inseparable  from  all  distant  expeditions, 
and  we  may  believe  that  those  to  be  met  with  in  this  campaign  will  be 
successfully  overcome,  and  the  immediate  objects  for  which  it  is  being 
undertaken  attained  before  the  hot  weather  again  sets  in.  The  question 
will  then  be,  what  is  to  follow?  Will  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese 
troops  from  Tonkin,  and  the  occupation  by  the  French  troops  of  the 
whole  of  that  coantry,  effect  the  settlement  of  the  question  on  a  basis 
alike  acceptable  to  the  two  powers  ? 

So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  it  will  not ;  but  will  be  rather  calculated 
to  further  exasi)erate  the  Mandarins  and  encourage  them  in  the  belief 
that  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the  French  arms  in  the  distant 
southern  province,  the  empire  itself  is  secure  from  an  attack  that  the 
French  are  so  evidently  loth  to  undertake.  The  sacrifice  of  a  few 
thousand  troops  in  Tonkin  is  al)8olutely  nothing  to  them,  and  it  may  l>e 
taken  for  granted  that  French  successes  there  will  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  incapacity  or  treachery  of  the  Chinese  commander  on  the  spot. 
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What  is  to  follow,  then,  if,  after  the  complete  occupation  of  tlie 
Tonkin  territory  by  .the  French,  Chinese  troops  are  still  poured  down 
to  the  frontier,  and  the  country  still  excited  to  hostile  action  against 
tlie  invaders  ?  Tlie  strain  which  would  be  put  upon  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion by  tlie  serious  losses  inseparable  from  a  prolonged  occupation  of 
the  country  during  the  hot  reason  must  be  very  great,  and  could  not 
be  relieved  without  further  and  still  more  extensive  operations,  necessi- 
tating large  reinforcements. 

Already  the  army  system  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  strain ;  for 
the  French  army,  recruited  by  universal  service,  is  little  suited  to  such 
enterprises,  and  the  experience  of  the  later  expeditions  undertaken  by 
France  has  been  to  show  that  they  are  equally  unpopular  with  the 
army  itself  and  with  the  country  at  large.  The  government  has  lately 
been  questioned  as  to  whether  a  complete  mobilization  of  the  army 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  successive  reinforcements-dispatched 
to  the  army  in  the  East ;  and  though  General  Lewal,  the  new  war 
minister,  has  been  able  to  state  that  the  first  line  and  the  corps  in 
Algeria  had  been  left  absolutely  intact,  be  has  had  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  ask  the  chambers  for  the  means  of 
effecting  a  small  mobilization. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  question,  and,  as  regards 
Dritish  interests,  not  an  unimportant  one.  In  each  treaty  port  in  China 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  European  merchants  and  traders,  form- 
ing among  themselves  a  separate  community,  the  interests  of  whom  are 
in  the  main  identical.  To  the  native  eye  they  are  all  alike  **  foreign 
devils;"  and  it  may  be  said  they  are  only  free  from  molestation  on 
sufferance,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  forced  upon  China  by  European 
bayonets.  It  is  now  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  she  has 
felt  the  power  of  these,  and  the  lesson,  if  not  forgotten,  has  at  least 
fallen  into  the  background.  Already,  before  these  troubles  with  France 
commenced,  there  had  been  for  some  years  complaints  of  the  high-handed 
procedure  of  Chinese  officials  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  accorded 
to  Europeans  by  treaty. 

Representations  on  the  subject  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
proper  authorities;  but  they  were  not  supported  with  sufficient  energy 
to  obtain  redress,  and  serve  as  an  example  for  the  future.  The  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Mandarins  were  regarded,  rather  than  the  interest  of 
the  merchants,  in  minor  matters,  and  it  naturally  led  to  a  state  of 
affairs  which  must  be  regarded  as  anything  but  satisfactory. 

But,  bad  as  it  was,  the  situation  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  the  French  at  Foochow,  which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  serve 
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as  a  wholesome  example  to  the  governing  body  at  Pekin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  only  result  has  been  to  exasperate  the  natives  against  the 
European  community  wherever  such  exists,  and  to  give  cause  for  se- 
rious apprehension,  in  some  cases,  for  their  safety.  No  one  can  gain- 
say the  thoroughness  of  the  operation  in  itself.  All  government  prop- 
erty, the  local  fleet,  dock-yard,  arsenal,  and  forts  on  the  river  Min  were 
destroyed  by  Admiral  Courbet,  root  and  branch,  a  large  number  of 
lives  being  sacrificed  in  the  operation.  But  throughout  the  Celestial 
Empire  an  extraordinary  callousness  prevails  towards  the  misfortune 
of  others,  and,  so  long  always  as  the  course  of  events  does  not  carry 
French  bombs  into  their  own  homesteads,  the  inhabitants  of  each  dis- 
trict are  content  to  view  the  casualties  which  may  befall  their  country- 
men elsewhere  with  complete  indifference. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  actions  ^cannot  fail  to  foster  everywhere 
the  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  against  the  "foreign  devils,'*  without 
distinction  of  creed  or  nationality.  And  this  feeling  is  secretly  en- 
couraged in  Pekin;  for  the  Tsong-li-Yam6n  grasp  at  the  hope 
that  the  inevitable  interference  with  trade,  and  the  apprehensions 
created  among  Europeans  resident  in  the  country,  may  produce  dissen- 
sions among  the  several  powers  interested,  and  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
China. 

That  such  will  be  really  the  result  is  to  be  doubted,  for  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  several  European  powers  are  identical.  All  alike  suffer 
from  the  depreciation  of  trade ;  though  Great  Britain,  as  monopolizing 
a  great  pre{)onderance  in  the  carrying  trade,  suffers  the  most.  But  in 
the  ultimate  interests  of  commerce  any  tem|K)rary  loss  will  be  far  pref- 
erable to  such  a  settlement  as  would  place  China  in  a  position  to  claim 
a  successful  issue  from  the  conflict  now  in  progreas.  A  defeat  suffered 
by  France,  even  though  only  a  diplomatic  one,  would  be  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  whole  European  body^  and  most  assuredly  lay  the  seeds 
of  future  disturbance  at  no  distant  date. 

Already  the  hesitation  of  France  to  enter  upon  a  regular  war  with 
China  is  interpreted,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  at  Pekin  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Every  week  that  passes  without  serious  operations  being 
undertaken  increases  the  self-confidence,  not  only  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Mandarins,  but  of  every  oflBcial,  large  and  small,  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  What,  then,  might  not  be  expected  to  follow  an 
undisguised  diplomatic  victory  over  the  barbarians? 

The  proposition  of  such  a  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  France  is, 
for  this  reason,  absolutely  inadmissible.  Unless  China  should  comply 
in  every  material  particular  with  the  demands  made  upon  her,  France 
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has  no  alternative  but  to  follow  up  her  partial  bombardments  and 
blockades  with  hostilities  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

The  country  is  beginning  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  realize  this,  and 
M.  Ferry's  government  find  themselves  on  the  horns  of  an  embarrass- 
ing dilemma.  So  long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  China  being  fright- 
ened into  giving  way,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  chambers  with  encour- 
aging accounts  of  the  glorious  behavior  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
were  fighting  in  these  distant  parts  for  the  honor  of  their  country.  But 
he  is  now  perforce  reduced  to  asking  them  to  choose  between  an  inglo- 
rious accommodation,  involving  certain  loss  of  prestige  combined  with 
serious  danger  in  the  future,  and  an  unpopular  war  only  to  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  what  their  de- 
cision must  be.  While  bringing  against  the  government  a  heavy  in- 
dictment for  the  blundering  )>olicy  that  has  led  to  the  existing  state  of 
afinirs,  the  chambers  can  hardly  fail  to  concur  in  the  necessity  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  it  as  early  as  practicable  by  force  of  arms.  Assuming 
that  this  may  not  improbably  be  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  a  consider- 
ation of  the  defensive  capabilities  of  China  will  not  be  without  interest 
The  measure  of  these  must  not  be  taken  from  the  amount  of  opposition 
encountered  in  our  advance  upon  Pekin  four-and-twenty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  China  has  made  a  considerable  advance,  not  only  in  her 
defensive  works  and  armaments,  but  also  in  the  organization  of  her 
forces.  The  incident  of  the  Foochow  forts  has  shown  how  helpless  she 
still  is  against  attack  under  conditions  in  which  the  well-served  guns 
of  a  French  fleet  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  her  defenses,  and  on  shore 
the  superior  organization  and  leading  of  European  troops  must  still  have 
a  decisive  effect.  Nevertheless,  an  advance  upon  Pekin,  or  even  on 
Canton,  will  prove  an  undertaking  offering  difficulties  with  which  those 
encountered  in  1860  are  not  to  be  compared. 

Numerous  forts  of  the  most  approved  type  have  been  erected  of  late 
years  round  Canton,  in  the  Gulf  of  Petchili,  at  Takoo,  Pehtang,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Peiho  River  as  far  as  Tientsin,  and  are  heavily 
armed  with  Armstrong  and  Krupp  guns.  The  disaster  of  1859,  by 
which  several  British  gunboats  were  lost  and  many  lives  sacrificed  in  a 
gallant  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Takoo  forts  that  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  Peiho  River,  sufficiently  demonstrated  even  at  that  time 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  attacking  them  from  the  sea. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  following  year,  the  plan  for  the  campaign  de- 
termined upon  came  to  be  discussed,  the  allied  commanders  agreed  in 
pronouncing  them  impregnable  on  this  side,  and  their  judgment  proved 
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to  be  amply  justified  when  the  actual  state  of  the  defenses  was  fully 
known. 

The  forts  themselves  were  built  in  the  alluvial  mud  deposit  which 
flanks  the  river  on  either  side  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles 
upwards  from  its  mouth.  They  were  strong,  heavily-armed  redoubts, 
with  ramparts  on  the  oea-front  containing  casemated  batteries,  and  the 
approach  from  the  river  was  defended  by  from  two  to  three  encircling 
ditches  and  lines  of  stakes.  Those  situated  on  the  south  bank  ran  the 
whole  length  of  and  directly  commanded  a  series  of  obstacles  placed 
in  the  river,  through  which  a  jmssage  could  only  be  made  with  great 
difiSculty  for  the  passage  of  our  gunboats,  even  after  they  had  fallen 
into  our  hands.  These  impassable  obstacles  consisted  of  successive 
lines  composed  of  piles,  stakes,  booms,  and  chains  of  great  weight  and 
strength,  and,  besides  being  commanded  by  the  southern  forts,  were 
also  under  fire  from  the  northern  ones,  situated  farther  up  the  river. 

But  although  great  ingenuity  had  been  displayed  on  these  obstacles, 
with  the  effect  of  completely  barring  the  entrance  of  the  river  from 
the  sea,  a  great  omission  had  been  made  in  not  providing  adequately 
against  the  landing  of  a  force  at  Pehtang,  and  the  protection  of  the 
forts  on  the  land  side.  This  omission  was  turned  to  account  by  the 
force  under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  which  effected  a  landing  unopposed,  and 
thus  gained  possession  of  the  north  forts  with  comparative  ease.  That 
the  result  might  have  been  different  had  the  landing  been  opposed,  is 
evident  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Wolseley  in  his  narrative  of 
the  war.  On  either  bank  of  the  Pehtang,  where  the  force  landed,  the 
only  tari'u  firma  were  dry  mud-banks,  and  on  these  were  situated  large 
forts.  All  in  front  of  them,  towards  the  river  and  sea,  was  sticky  mud, 
"  so  that  to  land  in  their  front,  under  an  unsubdued  fire,  and  then  storm 
them,  would  be  altogether  impossible.'' 

The  operation,  then,  even  at  that  time,  was  fraught  with  great 
danger;  and  we  may  easily  imagine  what  would  be  the  increased  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  undertaking  now,  when,  profiting  by  past  experience, 
the  Chinese  have  spared  no  effort  to  render  the  Pehtang  branch  of  the 
river  as  difficult  of  access  as  the  Peiho.  Not  only  have  new  forts  been 
erected,  but  those  which  previously  existed,  both  at  Pehtang  and  Takoo, 
have  been  perfected  on  their  land  faces,  and  provided  even  in  some 
cases  with  plated  cupolas.  But  the  comparison  between  the  former 
and  the  existing  state  of  the  defenses  does  not  end  here ;  for  the  tor- 
pedo has  now  taken  its  place  in  the  S3rstem  of  defense  under  conditions 
most  favorable  to  its  employment,  and  the  defenses  have  been  extended 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Tientsin. 
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At  Canton,  also,  the  improvement  of  the  defenses  has  not  been 
neglected.  They  have  been  vigorously  pushed  on  under  the  direction 
of  European  oflSoers,  and  are  said  to  be  so  complete  that,  if  properly 
defended,  the  approach  to  the  city  by  water  would  be  most  difficult,  if 
not,  indeed,  impossible.  The  Bogue  forts  command  a  passage  only 
half  a  mile  in  width,  access  to  which  is  protected  by  a  line  of  torpedoes 
flanked  by  a  number  of  batteries  hidden  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
From  the  Bogue  to  Whampoa,  situated  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  the 
channel  is  in  some  places  very  narrow,  and  the  water  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  the  passage  of  ironclads.  This  post  is  itself  secured  by 
a  chain  of  forts,  some  of  which  are  of  a  formidable  nature,  and  its 
approach  is  further  barred  by  a  second  line  of  torpedoes.  Canton  is 
distant  about  ten  miles  farther  up  the  river,  the  main  passage  of  which 
has  been  blocked,  leaving  only  a  narrow  and  shallow  branch  for  the 
use  of  native  shipping. 

From  the  brief  description  here  given  of  the  defenses  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  waterways  which  lead  to  the  only  two  vital  points  of 
the  empire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  government  may  well  be 
excused  the  show  of  some  hesitation,  and  an  evident  inclination  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  compromise  before  embarking  upon  an  enterprise 
that  must  tax  the  energies  of  France  in  no  trifling  degree.  In  the 
hands  of  £uroi)ean  soldiers,  commanded  by  properly-trained  officers, 
the  obstacles  presented  might,  indeed,  be  literally  regarded  as  impreg- 
nable ;  but  we  have  too  often  seen  the  strongest  defensive  arrangements 
rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  want  of  good  leaders  and  material  among 
the  defenders  to  regard  them  in  this  light.  Instances  are  not  wanting 
in  the  late  French  operations  in  Tonkin  of  an  attack  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  or  an  unguarded  point,  causing  a  sudden  and  complete 
collapse  of  the  defense,  as  was  notably  the  case  in  the  attack  of  Sontay 
by  Courbet  from  the  west,  where  the  defenses  were  untenable,  and  in 
N^grier's  turning  movement  at  Bao-Ninh. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  forces  which  China  has  at 
her  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  an  invasion.  These  have 
during  the  last  few  years  been  completely  reorganized,  and  in  great 
part  rearmed  with  Mauser  and  Remington  rifles  and  field-guns.  There 
is  the  r^ular  active  force,  divided  into  three  portions,  termed  the 
armies  of  Manchuria,  the  Centre,  and  Turkestan ;  and  there  is  the 
Territorial  force,  which  has  replaced  in  a  great  measure  the  former 
militia,  termed  the  Army  of  the  Green  Standard.  The  Manchuria 
army  has  a  strength  of  about  seventy  thousand  men,  recruited  among 
the  warlike  tribes  of  North  China,  and  is  formed  in  two  army  corps,  of 
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which  one  is  located  between  that  portion  of  the  Russian  frontier 
marked  hy  the  river  A  moor  and  Pekin,  and  the  other  north  of  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Petchili.  The  Array  of  the  Centre 
is  about  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  double 
that  number  in  time  of  war.  Its  headquarters  are  situated  to  the 
northwest  of  Pekin^  for  the  defense  of  whicli  city  it  is  more  especially 
destined ;  and  it  has  consequently  received  a  more  complete  training. 
It  has  comparatively  lately  received  a  considerable  augmentation -by 
the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  irregular  troops  recruited  from  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  Western  China,  which  are  distributed  in  the  towns 
on  the  littoral  of  the  Gulf  of  Petchili. 

Providing  there  was  no  apprehension  from  the  direction  of  the 
Amoor,  the  bulk  of  these  forces  would  be  available  to  oppose  an 
advance  from  the  coast,  and  would,  from  their  numbers  alone,  form  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  force.  Though  from  the  defects  of 
their  still  faulty  organization,  the  absence  of  skilled  leaders,  and  want 
of  training  in  the  methods  of  European  warfare,  they  could  not  stand 
for  a  moment  in  the  open  field  against  a  properly-constituted  French 
force,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  in  quite  a  different  light  to 
the  untrained  and  badly-armed  levies  which  disputed  our  advance  in 
1860.  Under  the  altered  conditions,  no  general  would  now  care  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Pekin  with  fourteen  thousand  men, — the 
number  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Hope  Grant.  Indeed,  a  French  general, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  Tonkin,  is  credited  with  having 
lately  expressed  an  opinion  that  to  do  so  successfully  a  force  of  sixty 
thousand  men  would  be  required,  though  probably  a  mean  between  the 
two  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Chinese  regular  force  is  the  Army  of 
Turkestan,  which  garrisons  the  Western  provinces ;  but  it  is  too  far 
from  the  others  to  afford  much  assistance,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  prolonged  resistance,  even  if  its  services  could  be  safely  dispensed 
with  elsewhere.  But  besides  tlie  three  armies  which  boast  a  more  or 
less  regular  constitution,  there  is  the  Territorial  force,  to  which  each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  contributes  an  army  corps.  The  cadres  of  this 
are  placed  at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  with  capabilities  for  almost 
indefinite  expansion,  being  drawn  from  a  population  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  China  proper,  besides  some  thirty  millions  more 
in  outlying  provinces.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  Territorial  forces  are 
armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  and  have  attached  to  them  seven  hundred 
breech-loading  field-guns.  It  is  formed  naturally  of  very  different 
elements,  some  warlike, — such  as  the  Tartars,  the  courage  of  whose 
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horsemen  and  their  utter  disregard  of  fire  elicited  the  admiration  of 
their  opponents  in  the  kst  war, — while  a  large  proportion  are  probably 
of  little  value. 

Such  numbers^  however^  armed  with  weapons  of  precision  are  not 
to  be  lightly  treated.  Whatever  their  defects  in  organization  and 
trainings  if  the  advice  given  to  the  Chinese  by  Gordon,  when  hostili- 
ties with  Russia  seemed  imn^inent,  should  be  followed,  and  their  op- 
erations conducted  so  as  to  harass  an  invader  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  while  avoiding  a  regular  battle,  the  Chinese  might  prove  them- 
selves to  be  no  despicable  foe. 
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TORPEDO-BOAT  WARFARE. 

BY  C.  8LEEMAN. 

In  future  naval  wars  the  torpedo-boat  will  undoubtedlj  play  a 
very  important  part,  even  if  but  a  tithe  of  the  deadliness  usually  ac- 
credited to  it  be  realized ;  yet  a  careful  perusal  of  the  numerous  pub- 
lished lectures,  papers,  and  letters  treating  of  this  important  question 
forces  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  the  torpedo-boat  is  apparently 
considered  as  commencing  and  ending  with  its  capabilities  as  a  handy, 
fast,  and  sea-going  vessel,  inasmuch  as  any  serious  attempt  to  elucidate 
a  system  of  tactics  for  torpedo-boats,  or  to  determine  how  to  utilize 
them  most  advantageously,  whether  for  offense  or  defense,  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence ;  while  the  torpedo  armament,  which  surely  consti- 
tutes their  real  value  as  fighting  units,  would  appear  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  detail,  as  it  is  usually  altogether  ignored. 

Doubtless  much  of  this  omission  is  due  to  the  want  of  any  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  employment  of  modern  torpedo-boats'  in  actual 
war;  but  though  this  want  still  exists,.yet,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  temerity,  there  seems  no  adequate  i-eason  why  this  vital  question 
should  not  be  treated  in  a  more  abstract  manner  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  by  discussing  each  function  of  the  torpedo-boat  in  detail ; 
for  however  misconceived  the  views  herein  expressed  may  be  in  the 
opinion  of  naval  officers,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  creating  a  controversy  on 
the  subject  can  but  tend  advantageously  to  the  more  rapid  and  perfect 
development  of  this  branch  of  naval  warfare  in  exposing  the  weak  and 
bringing  more  prominently  forward  the  strong  points  of  torpedo-boat 
attack  and  defense. 

It  was  during  the  American  civil  war  (1861-63)  that  boats  armed 
with  spar  torpedoes  were  first  brought  into  use ;  but  it  remained  for 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  (1877-78)  to  see  the  introduction  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat proper, — t.e.,  a  craft  specially  designed  for  this  particular 
service,  having  as  its  principal  characteristics  high  speed  and  great 
handiness,  since  which  time  this  branch  of  naval  construction  has  been 
developed  with  astonishing  rapidity;  while  during  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Chili  and  Peru  (1879-81)  several  instances  are  re- 
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corded  of  the  use  of  Yarrow,  Thornycroft,  and  Hereselioff  torpedo- 
boats  by  both  belligerents. 

A  study  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  actual  warfare  with  torpedoes 
of  one  kind  or  another  (spar,  towing,  or  Whitehead),  manipulated  from 
boats  whether  specially  constructed  or  not,  affords  but  meagre  prac- 
tical information  on  which  to  build  up  a  Sjrstem  of  tactics  for  torpedo- 
boat  warfare,  for  the  reason  that  in  each  of  the  cases  cited  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  torpedo-boat  operations  were  conducted  differ 
materially  from  what  will  seemingly  occur  in  future  naval  wars;  while 
in  the  latter  two  instances  there  must  be  added  a  certain  want  of  dash 
and  determination  to  succeed  at  all  hazards  on  the  part  of  the  offense, 
which  must  ever  seriously  militate  against  the  successful  issue  of  an 
attack  of  this  nature. 

In  the  American  war  the  boats  of  the  attack  were  ordinary  wooden 
ones  propelled  by  oars,  and  armed  with  a  very  primitive  spar  torpedo, 
arranged  to  be  fired  on  contact  by  means  of  a  chemical  fuse.  In  1877 
the  Russians  possessed  some  special  Yarrow  and  Thornycroft  boats, 
while  their  armament  consisted  of  either  an  improved  electric  spar,  a 
towing,  or  the  now  well-known  Whitehead  torpedo;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  defense  a  somewhat  l)etter  condition  of  affairs  existed  than  in 
1 86 1,  as  the  Turkish  shijis  were  provided  with  a  few  Gatlings,  a  soli- 
*tary  electric  light,  one  or  two  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  and  the 
Winchester  repeating  rifle.  Lastly,  in  the  war  of  1879-81,  some  of 
the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  ships  were  armed  with  Nordenfelt  and  the 
Hotchkiss  guns,  while  the  armament  of  the  torpedo-boats  (Yarrow, 
Thornycroft,  and  Hereselioff)  consisted  of  the  McEvoy  electric  spar 
and  Harvey  towing  torpedoes. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  in  the  American  war  the  absence  on 
the  part  of  the  defense  of  machine-guns,  electric  lights,  ship  torpedo- 
boats,  steam  guard-boats,  etc.,  is  a  fair  set-off  against  the  absence  on 
the  part  of  the  attack  of  specially-designed  steam  torpedo-boats,  White- 
head torpedoes,  etc.,  and  that,  therefore,  an  effective  lesson  is  to  be 
learned  from  these  torpedo-boats  of  twenty  years  ago;  but  the  only 
instructive  feature  to  be  gleaned  therefrom  that  can  serve  as  a  note- 
worthy example  for  similar  operations  in  the  future  is  the  admirable 
pluck  evinced  by  those  in  charge  of  the  various  attacks,  which  must 
be  held  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  affords  certainly  a  valuable 
and  useful  lesson. 

If  the  torpedo-boat  operations  carried  out  during  the  civil  war  in 
America,  the  Eusso-Turkish,  and  Chili-Peruvian  wars  be  carefully 
studied,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  few  recorded  successful  issues  are 
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attributable  to  the  supineness  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  attacked^  and 
lack  of  any  systematic  defensive  measures^ — a  condition  of  affairs  which 
must  always  conduce  to  the  success  of  an  attack  of  this  kind,  which 
largely  depends  on  obtaining  this  result  by  effecting  a  surprise ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  many  known  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  attack  were  generally  caused,  not  by  the  obstractive  power 
of  the  defense,  but  by  the  want  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  different  boats  forming  the  attack,  as  well  as  of  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  conducting  it  and  of  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  torpedoes  themselves, — negative  qualities  to  which  may 
be  attributed  all  the  failures,  including  those  where  from  the  apathy  of 
the  defense  successes  were  seemingly  invited. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  torpedo  warfare,  no  help  is  available  from  past  experience 
to  guide  in  forming  a  basis  on  which  to  construct  a  system  of  torpedo 
attack  and  defense  for  future  use;  yet  there  must  not  be  passed  over 
one  very  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  past,  as  well  as  from 
the  present  French  war  of  reprisals  in  China,  which  is,  the  criminal 
weakness  of  a  policy  of  delay  in  acquiring  new  and  unproved  imple- 
ments of  war  (especially  those  connected  with  torpe<lo  work)  until  just 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  and,  further,  the  utter  fallacy 
of  purchasing  such,  even  at  the  proper  time,  unless  those  who  will  have 
to  operate  tliem  in  actual  war  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  and 
habituated  to  their  use,  as  illustrated  by  the  recent  disastrous  results  to 
the  Chinese  of  the  French  operations  at  Foochow,  where  the  former 
completely  failed  to  make  any  practical  use  of  the  latest  types  of  war- 
material  stored  by  them  at  that  place. 

Every  weapon  of  war  requires  those  who  will  have  to  manipulate 
it  to  be  afforded  every  opportunity  of  constant  practice  to  enable  it  to 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  power;  and  in  no  case  is  this  so 
necessary  as  in  that  of  the  torpedo-boat,  which  with  its  armament  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  intricate  machinery,  demanding  specially  in- 
structed and  practiced  engineers  and  stokers  to  drive  them  properly, 
as  well  as  highly-trained  officers  and  men  to  handle  them  and  their  tor- 
pedoes with  the  utmost  precision  and  coolness ;  conditions  so  conducive 
to  success,  but  which  can  only  be  properly  secured  by  practice,  practice, 
practice,  with  the  boats  under  conditions  as  nearly  approaching  those 
of  actual  war  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  times  of  peace. 

The  experience  obtained  from  our  torpedo-l)oat  flotilla  operations 
of  last  summer  affords  ample  testimony  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
habituating  the  officers  and  crews  to  the  i>eculiar  nature  of  this  service. 
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Our  dilatoriness  in  providing  an  efficient  torpedo-boat  fleet  is  most 
culpable ;  for  not  only  do  we  thas  prevent  our  own  torpedo  officers  and 
men  from  becoming  skilled  and  practiced  exponents  of  this  branch  of 
naval  warfare,  but  we  also  allow  those  of  other  powers,  such  as  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  etc.,  who  have  been  long  provided  with  fleets  of 
torpedo-boats,  and  are  rapidly  and  continually  increasing  them,  to  forge 
well  ahead  of  us  in  this  particular  matter. 

Torpedo-boats,  however  perfect  in  every  detail,  unless  manned  by 
skilled  manipulators,  are  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  their  deadli- 
ness. 

The  principal  considerations  of  torpedo-boat  warfare  include,  for 
the  first  part,  the  vessels  themselves,  their  torpedo  armament,  or  means 
of  ofl*ense,  and  their  gun-equipment,  or  means  of  self-defense;  for  the 
second  part,  the  defense  of  ships,  and  the  various  systems  of  tactics  best 
adapted  to  the  different  phases  of  attack,  such  as  during  fleet  or  single- 
ship  engagements  on  the  open  sea,  the  attack  of  one  or  more  ships  at 
anchor,  the  prevention  of  a  close  blockade  by  the  enemy  of  their  own 
ports,  and  in  assisting  their  own  fleets  to  effectually  perform  this  service 
on  the  enemy's  ports. 

In  different  navies  there  exist  at  the  present  time  several  types  of 
torpedo-boats,  which  may,  however,  be  classified  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  follows: 

Class  I.,  or  Ska-ooing. 


Type. 

Tarrow. 
(German). 

Norroand. 
(Potl.) 

Thomycroft. 
(German.) 

Engllah. 

Length feet 

Breadlh •• 

HHXimum  draught " 

120 

ItfforShoan. 
26 

1  per  boar. 

2  " 
2000  to  2200 

2 
2 
1 

124.6 
11.6 
7 
68.3 

2.2  ai j^'knota.) 

"2" 

2 

120 

"2" 
2 

118  feet. 
12U  feet 

62tona. 

18H  to  19  knots. 

12  tons. 

1  per  hour. 

2cwtB.(llkuoU). 

160()mtle«. 

Probably  1 

u         2^ 

Dbplacement  (Inaded) tone 

Maximum  speed knota 

Coal  rapply tone 

Gouauniptlon  at  ftiU  power..  •• 

"             "  10  knoli...cwts. 
Goal  endarance  at  10  knota-mUes 

"•^'**"      fl^tiA-  fYiftrhinA 

*  9.4  tone  of  coal  required  for  one  thooeand  miles  ran  at  11.57  knots, 
t  In  deck  tubeSi  two  to  each  of  the  bow  and  stern  conning  towers. 

The  Yarrow  and  Thornycroft  120-foot  boats  have  been  built  to  the 
order  of  the  German  government  for  competition  with  similar  torpedo- 
boats  built  in  that  country. 

The  French  navy  possesses  five  of  the  Normand  124-foot  boats, 
similar  to  the  type  given  in  the  table,  and  ten  somewhat  heavier  ones, 
while  three  more  of  130-foot  length  are  now  under  construction ;  while 
the  Russian  navy  possesses  one  of  them,  the  "  Poti." 
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For  our  navy  four  of  the  110-foot  boats  mentioned  in  the  table  are 
now  being  built,  two  each  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  and  Thomycroft,  but 
they  are  to  be  precisely  similar  in  all  respects;  while  the  Austrian 
government  have  recently  ordered  from  Messrs.  Yarrow  a  135-foot 
boat  of  this  class,  with  13|-feet  beam,  which  is  to  have  a  speed  of  some 
twenty-four  knots. 

Class  I.  includes  all  torpedo-boats  of  100-foot  and  upwards. 


Class  II.,  or  Harbor  (Ekolisb  First-Class). 


Type. 


Tanrow. 


ThorD^-croft.*' 


Length feet 

Breadth " 

Maximum  draught '* 

jDispIacement  (loaded) tons 

Maximum  speed knots 

Coal  supply tons 

Consumption  at  full  power cwts. 

"  "     10  knots " 

Armament:  torpedoes  |  is  i^^e^vZ!:!!!:*.;;:::!.!;;:; 


86 

88 

21.94 
6 
14 

U 

2 

1 


87 
10} 

82.4 
21.76 


Class  III.,  or  Ship  (English  Second-Class). 


Type. 


Yarrow. 

Thornycroft.t 

68 

68 

It  ■ 

^ 

18 

M 

171^  for  2  hours. 

17.68 

1 

... 

6 

... 

i 

... 

2 

2 

Length feet 

Breadth " 

Maximum  draught " 

Displacement tons 

Maximum  speed knots 

Coal  supply tons 

Consumption  at  full  power cwts. 

««  "     lOknots " 

Armament:  torpedoes  in  tuhesj 


*  Lecture  at  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1881. 

f  British  Association  Lecture,  1882. 

X  In  some  of  the  earlier  boats,  the  torpedoes  are  discharged  from  side-frames. 

The  general  characteristics  of  all  these  classes  of  torpedo-boats  are 
high  speed,  and  considerable  manoeuvring  powers ;  while  those  of  Class 
II.,  as  compared  with  Class  III.,  have,  in  addition,  fair  accommodation, 
good  sea-going  qualities,  and  a  fair  amount  of  coal  endurance;  and 
those  of  Class  I.  have  these  special  features  in  a  much  higher  degree 
of  excellence  than  the  Class  II.  boats. 

The  capability  of  the  boats  in  Class  I.  to  make  a  long  sea-way  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  on  several  occasions,  in  so  far  as  the 
Vol.  L— No.  2.  16 
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vessels  and  their  machinery  are  concerned ;  but  tlie  necessarily  small 
space  that  can  be  apportioned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  these  boats^  and  the  fact  that  these  craft  are  also  very 
lively  and  wet  in  a  sea-way,  must  render  life  on  board  them  during  a 
long  voyage  very  irksome  and  trying,  a  fact  that  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  "Childers,"  a  Thornycroft  113-foot  boat 
which  was  recently  steamed  all  the  way  from  London  to  Australia,  the 
journey  occupying  more  than  a  hundred  days. 

It  is  not  desirable  here  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  torpedo-boats  turned  out  by  different  firms,  as, 
though  there  may  exist  certain  constructive  details  peculiar  to  each,  yet 
whether  it  be  Messrs.  Yarrow,  Thornycroft,  Normand,  or  other  torpedo- 
boat  builders,  they  may  one  and  all  be  fairly  accredited  with  achieving 
a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  design  and  construction  of  such 
craft  and  their  machinery,  and,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  they 
have  undoubtedly  reached  within  a  very  measurable  distance  of  that 
desirable  consummation.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  speed,  coal 
endurance,  handiness,  and  sea.-going  qualities  of  each  class  is  the  max- 
imum possible  consistent  with  their  other  requisite  qualities. 

The  speed  of  the  sea-going  torpedo-boat,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is 
limited  only  by  its  dimensions  and  its  cost ;  but  though  a  higher  speed 
than  nineteen  knots  is  for  such  craft  an  advantage  in  some  respects,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  advantage  will  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of 
increased  length,  breadth,  draught  of  water,  and  displacement,  as  well 
as  increased  cost,  the  latter  deciding,  in  some  measure,  the  number  of 
them ;  a  few  24-knot  boats  would  not  be  so'geuerally  effective  as  double 
or  half  as  many  more  19-knot  boats. 

Further,  it  seems  to  be  the  growing  opinion  of  naval  officers  that 
in  Class  I.  sea-going  qualities,  coal  endurance,  and  accommodation  are 
more  to  be  considered  than  excessive  high  speed  to  render  these  boats 
most  suitable  for  the  service  they  will  have  to  perform  in  war-time, 
which  means  increasing  the  beam  at  a  sacrifice  of  a  small  portion  of 
maximum  speed,  and  the  additional  space  thus  obtained  for  the  engines 
and  stoke-hole  will  enable  tlie  actual  full  speed  of  the  boat  to  be  more 
easily  maintained. 

However,  these  matters,  together  with  the  question  as  to  the  best 
system  of  torpedo-gun,  and  impulse,  can  alone  be  properly  settled  by 
naval  officers,  and  it  is  time  that  some  definite  type  of  boat  for  each 
class  (if  more  than  one  class  is  considered  necessary)  be  determined  on. 
At  the  present  time  our  small  torpedo-boat  flotilla  comprises  a  variety 
of  types,  and  of  methods  of  discharging  their  torpedoes,  which  is  a 
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most  serious  evil,  inasmuch  as  torpedo-boat  operations  will,  except  in 
rare  cases,  be  conducted  with  a  number  of  boats,  under  which  circum- 
stances unanimity  of  action  will  be  an  essential  condition  of  success,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  infinitely  more  likely  to  be  attained  in  a  flotilla 
where  similarity,  not  heterogeneousness,  is  the  leading  characteristic. 

The  principal  constructive  difference  between  torpedo-boats  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  deck,  which  in  the  Thornycroft  type  partakes  in 
section  of  a  tall  hat,  but  with  sloping  sides,  while  in  the  Yarrow  type 
it  is  of  a  curved  arch  from  the  section  approaching  more  nearly  to  that 
of  a  circle ;  the  former  admits  of  a  narrow,  flat  side-walk,  and  greater 
height  between  decks,  which  may  doubtless  be  convenient,  but  the 
latter  has  the  form  of  greatest  structural  strength,  as  well  as  of  ren^ 
dering  the  boat  more  sea- worthy,  and  less  vibration  at  high  speeds. 
The  Normand  boats  have  the  Yarrow  form  of  deck,  and  the  small 
amount  of  vibration  experienced  with  these  boats  on  their  full-speed 
trials  has  been  much  commented  on,  especially  when  compared  with 
our  90-foot  boats. 

But,  notwithstanding,  it  seems  as  though  our  torpedo-officers  pre-' 
ferred  the  Thornycroft  deck,  as  all  of  the  four  110-foot  boats  now 
being  built  for  our  navy  are  to  be  of  that  type. 

In  regard  to  the  machinery  of  these  extremely  fast  boats,  in  so  far 
as  general  efficiency  is  to  be  considered,  there  is  little  to  be  desired ; 
but  it  ought  now  to  be  possible  to  definitely  settle  on  a  common  ar- 
rangement of  machinery  for  all  our  torpedo-boats  of  either  class,  no 
matter  by  whom  built,  so  that  the  engineer  officers  and  stokers,  who 
would  have  to  work  the  machinery  and  drive  the  boats,  would  be  able 
to  go  at  any  time  from  one  boat  to  another  without  needing  fresh 
instruction  and  experience  in  working  them  up  to  their  full  power. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  torpedo-boats  which  demands 
serious  attention,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  repairing  their  machinery  after 
the  considerable  wear  and  tear  occasioned  in  running  them  constantly 
at  full  jwwer,  owing  to  the  necessarily  extreme  lightness  of  their  con- 
struction, especially  in  the  smaller  boats.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  bore  out  the  cylinders  when  roughened  by  hard 
work,  as  they  are  originally  made  as  thin  as  is  permissible. 

Coming  next  to  the  protective  features  of  torpedo-boats;  here  it 
•  will  be  necessary  to  consider  each  class  separately,  and,  as  no  material 
difference  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  boats  of  different  firms, 
the  Yarrow  type  will  alone  be  treated  of,  and  in  the  following  state- 
ment will  be  seen  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  to  the  vital  parts 
of  each  class  of  tor{)edo-boat. 
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1st.  To  reach  the  boiler  of  a  Class  I.  sea-going  torpedo-boat^  a 
bullet  fired  in  a  line  with  its  keel  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
following  plates^  bulkheads,  etc. :  the  bow  plate,  .12^^  thick,  at  an  angle 
of  20° ;  six  bulkheads  at  90°,  each  .083"  thick ;  fore  side  of  coal- 
bunker  at  90°,  thickness  .065" ;  4^  feet  of  coal ;  and,  lastly,  aft  side 
of  coal-bunker  at  90°,  thickness  .065". 

In  Class  II.  (Harbor)  torpedo-boat,  the  bullet  would  have  the 
following  work  of  i>enetration :  the  bow  plate  at  13°,  thickness  .083", 
and  three  bulkheads  at  90°,  each  .072"  thick.  At  the  Portsmouth 
trials  of  the  Nordenfelt  and  Hotehkiss  anti-torpedo-boat  guns,  the 
former  weapon  with  its  steel  bullet  succeeded  in  effecting  this  work  at 
a  range  of  three  hundred  yards,  and  also  penetrated  some  distance  into 
the  half-inch  steel  boiler  side ;  but  not  so  the  Hotehkiss  gun  with 
common  shelly  which  burst  on  penetrating  the  first  or  foremost 
bulkhead. 

In  Class  III.  (Ship)  torpedo-boat,  the  bullet  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing work  of  penetration :  the  bow  plate  at  15°,  thickness  .065", 
and  three  bulkheads  at  90°,  each  .065"  thick. 

2d.  To  reach  air-chamber  of  Whiteheads,  a  bullet  fired  at  a  point 
twelve  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  at  90°  to  the  keel,  would 
have  to  pass  through,  in  Class  I.,  the  hull  plate,  .12"  thick,  and  side 
of  torpedo-tube  ^"  thick ;  in  Class  II.,  the  hull  plate  .083"  thick, 
and  side  of  torpedo-tube  ^"  thick ;  and  in  Class  III.,  the  hull  plate 
.065"  thick,  and  side  of  torpedo-tube  -j^"  thick. 

3d.  To  reach  centre  of  side  of  boiler ; 

In  Class  I. — distance  of  striking  point  from  stem  fifty-seven  feet — 
hull  plate  at  90°,  thickness  .12";  outer  side  of  coal-bunker  .065" 
thick,  3  feet  of  coal,  and  inner  side  of  coal-bunker  .065"  thick. 

In  Class  II. — distance  from  stem  thirty-two  feet — hull  plate  .083" 
thick,  outer  side  of  coal-bunker  .065"  thick,  2^  feet  of  coal,  and  inner 
side  of  coal-bunker  .065"  thick. 

In  Class  III.— distance  from  stem  twenty-six  feet — hull  plate 
.065"  thick,  outer  side  of  coal-bunker  .065"  thick,  IJ  feet  of  coal, 
and  inner  side  of  coal-bunker  .065"  thick. 

4th.  To  reach  machinery : 

In  Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  only  hull  plate,  each  respectively  .12", 
.083",  and  .065"  thick,  and  distance  of  striking  point  respectively 
eighty-four  feet,  fifty-four  feet,  and  forty-one  feet  from  stem  of  boat. 

Thickness  of  conning  towei-s  of  Classes  I.,  II.,  III.  boats  is 
respectively  one-half,  one-quarter,  and  three-sixteenths  inch  steel  plate. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  boiler  and  machinery 
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are  exceedingly  well  protecte<l  in  making  a  direct  end-K)n  attack ;  but 
while  the  boiler  is  also  fairly  well  protected  on  the  broadside^  the 
machinery  has  only  the  actual  skin  thickness  of  the  hull  between  it 
and  the  enemy's  bullets,  or  shells ;  and  though  part  of  it  lies  below 
the  water-line,  yet  but  a  little  sea  would  at  once  reduce  this  form  of 
protection.  So  in  regard  to  the  torpedoes  lying  in  their  guns  and  their 
discharging  gear,  they  would  be  afforded  much  greater  protection  in  a 
direct  end-on  attack  than  if  the  broadside  of  the  boat  be  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  ship  or  hostile  torpedo-boat;  the  piercing  of  the  White- 
head air-chamber  or  charge  would  most  probably  destroy  or  render 
useless  the  torpedoes ;  and  even  a  bullet  entering  the  skin  of  either 
torpedo  might  either  cause  it  to  sink  on  its  run  or  render  it  most  inac- 
curate ;  while  a  bullet  striking  the  impulse  gear,  or  piercing  the  tor])edo 
gun-tube,  might  completely  frustrate  the  attack  by  preventing  the 
discharge  of  the  torpedoes. 

But  notwithstanding  that  in  torpedo-boat  operations  the  end-on 
attack  affords  the  most  protection  to  the  attack,  there  is  a  decided 
liking  on  the  part  of  our  torpedoists  for  movable  in  the  place  of  fixed 
bow-torpedo  tubes  or  guns,  which  will  permit  of  the  Whitehead  being 
discharged  on  the  beam,  and  before  or  abaft  it,  the  theory  being  that 
on  reaching  the  desired  distance  from  the  attacked  ship  the  helm  of 
the  torpedo-boat  would  be  put  over  and  the  Whitehead  discharged  as 
the  boat  comes  round;  and  thus,  without  stopping  the  engines,  or 
bringing  the  boat  too  near,  she  can  be  brought  round  to  make  a  second 
attack ;  while  in  making  an  end-on  attack  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop 
the  boat  the  moment  of  the  discharge  of  the  Whiteheads  to  prevent 
her  from  running  too  close  to  the  ship,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  chance  of  making  a  second  attack  will  be  small. 

Further,  it  is  considered  by  our  officers  that  the  end-on  firing  of 
Whiteheads  from  the  boat  going  at  high  speed  is  most  uncertain,  owing 
to  the  observed  tendency  of  the  torpedo  to  shoot  clear  out  of  the  water, 
or  dive  down  to  tlie  bottom  when  discharged  under  these  conditions; 
thus  the  future  arrangement  of  tori)edo-tubes  will  for  this  reason  be  in 
our  first-class  boats,  as  previously  described. 

All  torpedo-boats  are  provided  with  a  conning  tower,  pierced  with 
many  loopholes,  in  which  the  steering-wheel,  engine-room,  telegraph, 
and  the  Whitehead  firing-keys  or  triggers  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  officer  in  charge  and  steersman  ;  but  except  in  a  daylight 
attack  the  officer  will  rarely  be  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  tiiis 
mode  of  protection,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  clear 
view  for  bis  binoculars  in  the  darkness  of  a  night  attack,  but  be  will 
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be  obliged  either  to  stand  up  in  the  conning  tower  with  his  head 
through  the  top  opening,  or  to  lie  down  flat  on  the  deck  in  front,  in 
both  of  which  cases  he  will  be  necessarily  much  exposed  if)  the  chance 
of  disablement  from  the  hail  of  bullets  that  will  be  poured  on  the 
boat  by  the  guns  of  the  defense. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  pick  up  a  ship  under  steam  off  a  port,  or,  in  making  the  entrance 
and  passage  of  most  probably  a  strange  harbor,  to  attack  a  ship  at 
anchor  therein  at  night-time,  and  the  commanders  of  the  torpedo-boat 
will  require  a  perfectly  unobstructive  view  to  enable  them  to  effect  this 
service  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success ;  while  in  the  actual  attack 
few  commanders  will  care  to  be  shut  up  in  a  steel  box,  the  exciting 
nature  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  general  rush  and  seeming  con- 
fusion reigning  around  this  peculiar  operation,  apparent  even  in  a  sham 
attack,  will  call  for  the  commander's  eye  to  be  everywhere. 

At  present  the  conning  towers  vary  in  size  from  three  and  a  half 
feet  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  which  allows  room  for  the 
oflScer  and  one  sailor,  the  steering-wheels,  engine-room,  telegraphs,  etc. ; 
but  the  tower  might  be  made  much  smaller  if  electricity  be  used  for 
steering,  etc.,  and  controlled  by  the  officer  alone,  and  might  also  be 
constructed  of  thick  steel  plates. 

Further,  a  thickness  of  half-inch  steel  by  no  means  affords  security 
to  those  it  shields  from  the  light  guns  of  a  ship,  even  at  one  thousand 
yards  range. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Nordenfelt  4-barrel  1-inch  gun,  and  the 
Hotchkiss  6-barrel  l|-inch  shell  revolving  gun,  represent  the  special 
armament  of  shi])s  for  defense  against  t(»'pedo-boats,  and  both  may  be 
considered  as  equal  in  penetrative  power  (the  Hotchkiss  firing  common 
shells  and  the  Nordenfelt  solid  steel  bullets);  but  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  powers  to  go  in  for  a  somewhat 
powerful  anti-tor])edo-boat  gun,  and  our  navy  will  soon  be  provided 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  quick-firing  6-pounder  guns,  which, 
though  not  specially  intended  as  anti-tor|)edo-boat  guns,  will  yet  be  an 
effective  auxiliary  armament  for  that  purpose;  while  as  against  this 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  light  guns  of  the  defense  in  the  immediate 
future  it  is  difficult — nay,  impossible — to  further  protect  the  torpedo- 
boat  proper  against  shot  and  shell,  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  this 
on  the  part  of  the  attack  is  to  improve  the  Whitehead  in  respect  to 
affording  it  a  much  greater  accurate  range  than  it  is  now  capable  of,  or 
to  equip  the  torpedo-boat  with  a  controllable  locomotive  torpedo  having 
a  very  considerable  range. 
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A  partially  armored  torpedo-boat,  or  rather  vessel,  has  been  schemed 
out  by  Mr.  Yarrow,  with  the  result  that  to  protect  the  vital  parts  with 
steel  armor  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  and  to  provide  a  steel  deck 
one  Inch  thick,  the  vessel  would  have  to.be  made  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  nineteen  to  twenty  feet 
wide  for  a  speed  of  nineteen  knots ;  but  such  a  craft  would  not  be  ab- 
solutely impenetrable,  nor  would  it  possess  the  features  inherent  to  the 
torpedo-boat  proper,  by  reason  of  its  greater  size  and  cost. 

A  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  the  attack  of  torpedo- 
boats  as  compared  with  the  protection  afforded  to  their  vital  parts,  in 
which  must  be  included  not  alone  the  boiler  and  machinery,  but  also 
the  officer  in  charge,  the  torpedoes,  and  their  gear,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  defense  would  appear  generally  to  have  a  better  chance 
of  success  in  frustrating  such  an  attack  by  disabling  one  or  other  of 
the  latter  vital  parts  than  in  any  other  way. 

Though  numerous  machine-gun  and  torpedo-boat  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  in  this  and  other  countries,  yet,  excepting  those  lately 
conducted  in  Russia,  none  can  be  said  to  have  afforded  any  very  definite 
information  as  to  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  torpedo-boat  attack  in 
actual  war ;  and  even  in  the  exception  of  the  Russian  experiments, 
when  actual  torpedo-boats  towed  past  a  ship  broadsule-on  were  fired 
at,  this  affair  partook  too  much  of  a  trial  of  the  penetrative  power  and 
shooting  qualities  of  the  guns  engaged  rather  than  a  test  as  to  the  actual 
damage  likely  to  accrue  to  a  torpedo-boat  fully  equipped  and  manned. 
It  would  seem  almost  imperative  that  some  more  realistic  operation  be 
carried  out,  and  that,  too,  before  any  actual  steps  are  taken  in  adopting 
the  movable  above-deck  torpedo-tubes  and  broadside-firing  of  the 
Whiteheads  in  the  place  of  the  present  fixed  bow-tubes  and  end-on 
attack. 

For  instance,  why  should  not  a  torpedo-boat  be  fitted  with  a  length 
of  cable  (say  one  mile)  reeled  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lay  torpedo-cable,  and  also  provided  with  electric  gear  for  steering 
her,  and  starting  and  stopping  her  engines,  and  then,  having  placed 
dummy  figures  representing  the  officers  and  crew  in  their  proper  places, 
and  the  torpedo-boat  fully  equipped,  let  her  be  run,  as  in  making  an 
end-on  attack,  against  a  ship  provided  with  her  proper  complement  of 
guns  of  all  descriptions,  and  which  vessel  should  open  fire  with  the 
boat  twelve  hundred  yards  distant,  and  cease  fire  when  she  has  reached 
her  firing  position,  six  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  ship? 

A  second  test  might  similarly  be  made  with  the  torpedo-boat  with 
two  or  four  movable  above-deck  tubes  and  one  or  two  conning  towers, 
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the  boat  beiug  steered  as  would  actually  be  done  in  making  an  attack 
with  a  torpedo-boat  thus  fitted ;  and,  lastly,  a  similar  series  of  experi- 
ments might  be  made  at  night-time. 

The  above  is  merely  put  forward  as  a  rough  sketch  of  a  far  more 
realistic  experiment  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  the  results  could 
not  but  be  well  worth  any  expense  incurred ;  the  details  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  carefully  worked  out,  but  there  seem  no  unreasonable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  As  the  ship's  guns'  crews  would  not  have  the 
actual  fear  of  their  vessel  being  torpedoed  and  sunk,  and  as  the  attack 
would  only  be  made  with  one  instead  of  a  number  of  boats,  they  would 
possibly  fire  with  greater  coolness  and  accuracy,  and  therefore  it  might 
be  advisable  to  somewhat  reduce  the  number  of  guns  brought  into 
action. 

Valuable  and  lasting  information  would  be  obtained  from  such  an 
experiment  if  properly  conducted,  which  would  be  extremely  useful  in 
designing  our  torpedo-boats  of  the  future. 

The  next  point  to  be  treated  of  is  a  most  important  though  much 
neglected  one,  viz.,  the  torpedo  armament  of  torf>edo-boats,  which  must 
now  be  considered  as  principally  composed  of  Whiteheads  of  one  kind 
or  another,  the  towing  and  spar  torpedoes  being  rarely  adverted  to  for 
this  purpose,  excepting  the  latter  in  some  few  instances  as  an  auxiliary 
weapon. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Whitehead  in  1872  a  very  considerable 
advance  has  been  eiFected  in  its  development,  particularly  in  respect  to 
an  increase  of  its  speed,  which  in  the  latest  production  at  Woolwich 
has  reached  twenty-four  knots  for  six  hundred  yards,  or  about  three 
times  as  high  as  was  attained  with  the  1872  model,  and  consequently 
with  its  greater  speed  its  accurate  range  has  been  nearly  doubled, — i,e,f 
six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  as  against  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  1872;  at  the  same  time  in  the  latest  Woolwich  Whitehead  a 
greater  charge  of  explosive  can  be  carried  while  maintaining  the  same 
total  weight  of  torpedo. 

So  far  the  Whitehead  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  achieved  any  success- 
ful results  in  actual  war ;  but  this  want  of  success  may  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  lack  of  experience  in  manipulating  it  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  conduct  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo-opera- 
tions, and  partly  to  want  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  torpedoes  then 
employed  as  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day.  But  yet,  even 
with  the  new  highly  improved  Whiteheads  and  perfectly  experienced 
manipulators,  the  element  of  chance  must  enter  very  largely  into  opera- 
tions of  this  nature. 
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Take,  for  instance^  the  case  of  a  ship  three  hundred  feet  long  at 
anchor  in  a  harbor,  and  suppose  smooth  water,  no  wind,  tide,  or  current, 
and  allow  the  torpedo-boat  to  safely  reach  the  firing  positions,  say  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  ship  which  is  presenting  her  broadside  to  the 
boat,  then  a  Whitehead  having  a  speed  of  twenty-four  knots  for  this 
range  would  miss  the  ship  if,  at  the  instant  of  discharge,  the  boat's 
head  be  diverged  4°  from  the  direct  line  of  fire  from  the  boat's  head 
to  the  midbhip  point  of  the  vessel's  broadside,  or  if  the  torpedo  on 
striking  the  water  be  caused  to  diverge  to  this  small  extent  from  the 
direct  line;  and  such  a  divergence  of  the  boat's  bead  might  easily 
happen  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  helm  when  running  fit  a  high 
speed,  or  so  small  an  error  might  readily  be  made  in  laying  the  boat 
for  the  ship  in  the  excitement  attendant  on  performing  tliis  work  while 
under  a  heavy  continuous  fire  of  machine-guns,  etc.,  or  by  the  beam 
of  an  electric  light  being  thrown  on  the  operator  at  the  moment  of 
firing. 

The  likelihood  of  such  a  small  error  creeping  in  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  event  of  the  attack  being  made  under  the  adverse  con- 
ditions of  a  strong  cross-wind  and  choppy  sea,  or  if  a  strong  tide  or 
current  be  running  at  the  time  across  the  path  of  the  torpedo,  or,  again, 
if  the  ship  be  under  way. 

In  a  three-knot  tide  or  current  the  driilt  of  a  24-knot  Whitehead 
in  six  hundred  yards  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and 
of  a  20-knot  one  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  so  that  the  necessity 
of  calculating  pretty  closely  not  only  the  rate  of  the  stream  but  also 
the  distance  of  the  ship  will  be  evident;  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  boat  would  not  be  lying  directly  end-on  to  the  ship  at  the  moment 
of  firing  her  torpedo. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  both  the  case  of  torpedo-boats  with 
fixed  bow-tubes  and  those  with  movable  above-deck  tubes,  but  in  the 
latter  there  is  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  greatly  exposing  the 
torpedo-tubes  and  torpedoes  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

In  making  an  attack  against  a  moving  ship,  the  accuracy  of 
striking  her  with  a  Whitehead  will  depend  entirely  on  the  correctness 
with  which  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  estimated,  supposing  the  torpedo- 
boat  to  be  within  range,  and  this  will  be  all  the  more  important  as  the 
speed  of  the  passing  ship  increases;  while  the  chances  of  a  successful 
shot  will  be  very  much  lessened  should  the  attacked  vessel  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  Whitehead  being  discharged  put  her  helm  hard  over  and 
turn  away  from  the  torpedo-boat,  alter  her  speed  to  any  great  extent, 
or  by  stopping  and  going  astern;  and,  further,  the  slower  the  speed  of 
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the  Whitehead  and  the  greater  the  range^  the  greater  the  liability  to 
failure. 

In  a  24-knot  Whitehead^  traversing  six  hundred  yards  in  44.4 
seconds,  a  mistake  of  one  and  a  half  miles  in  estimating  the  speed  of 
the  passing  ship  would  mean  hitting  ninety-eigFit  feet  ahead  or  astern 
of  the  point  aimed  at,  which  distance  is  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet  for  a  20-knot  torpedo ;  while  in  addition  there  must  be 
taken  into  account  the  liability  of  failure  by  a  small  divergence  of  the 
boat's  head  or  of  the  torpedo  itself,  as  previously  explained,  even  if  all 
the  other  calculations  be  correctly  estimated  and  the  different  adjust- 
ments be  properly  made. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  by  any  means,  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Whitehead,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  perfect  as  any 
uncontrollable  torpedo  can  well  be,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  infallible  as  it  is  often  supposed  to  be,  as  well  as  to  press  on 
our  naval  authorities  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists  for  constant  and 
serious  practice  with  this  weapon  under  conditions  as  nearly  approach- 
ing what  would  occur  in  war  as  la  possible, — in  fact,  a  special  White- 
head and  torpedo-boat  corps  ought  to  be  organized,  including  engineer 
officers  and  stokers  as  well  as  those  of  the  executive  class;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  afford  to  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  tor- 
pedo offensive  operations  too  much  training  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
nature,  and  carried  out  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  not,  as  now  seems 
the  rule,  only  in  the  summer  or  fine-weather  season ;  for  in  actual  war 
it  will  certainly  not  be  possible  to  pick  and  choose  the  time  or  season 
for  conducting  operations  of  this  nature. 

There  are  some  further  points  in  connection  with  the  Whitehead 
which  may  at  times  be  the  cause  of  failure,  such  as  the  difficulty  that 
has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  compressed  air  at  the  same  very 
high  pressure  for  any  length  of  time;  that  as  in  practice  it  does  not 
always  float  at  the  end  of  its  flight,  though  previously  so  arranged,  so 
in  an  actual  attack  it  may  not  always  sink  should  it  fail  to  strike  the 
ship,  but  remain  floating,  and  so  become  a  source  of  great  danger  alike 
to  friend  and  foe;  the  possibility  of  its  diving  beneath  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  should  it  happen  to  have  a  downward  course  at  the  moment  of 
reaching  her;  lastly,  if  its  speed  be  not  uniform  during  its  run  it  will 
not  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 

The  spar  torpedo  is  seemingly  being  ousted  by  the  small  8-foot 
Whiteheads,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  altogether  expunged  from  naval 
armaments,  as  a  torpedo-boat  attack  with  that  implement  has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Whitehead,  or  any  other  uncontrollable  torpedo,  in 
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that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  of  the  attack — i.e.,  at  the  instant  of 
exploding  it  in  contact  with  the  ship's  side — it  carries  with  it  the  intel- 
h'genoe  of  tlie  officer  in  charge ;  and  if  he  be  properly  experienced  in 
handling  the  spar,  and  remain  cool  and  collected^  and  also  if  the  boat 
survive  her  last  six  hundred  yards'  run  at  full  speed  up  to  the  ship^  it 
will  strike  its  blow  with  almost  absolute  certainty;  and  as  regards  the 
latter  requirement,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  nearer  the  at- 
tacking boat  approaches  the  ship  the  less  becomes  the  risk  of  her  being 
hit,  owing  to  the  apparent  immunity  of  the  boat  increasing  the  excite- 
ment of  the  guns'  crews  of  the  defense,  and  more  particularly  would 
this  be  the  case  at  night-time. 

The  spar  attack  is,  of  course,  more  easily  frustrated  by  booms,  nets, 
etc,  and  it  carries  but  a  comparatively  small  charge ;  still,  opportunities 
may  often  arise  in  war  where  the  greater  certainty  of  this  mode  of 
attack  would  be  a  very  decided  advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here,  as  a  case  in  point,  that  the  only  vessel 
as  yet  destroyed  by  a  torpedo  in  the  present  Franco-Chinese  difficulties 
was  a  Chinese  gunboat  that  was  sunk  by  a  French  boat  armed  with  the 
spar  tarpedo.^ 

Future  naval  war  will  be  pregnant  with  instances  of  encounters 
between  the  torpedo-boats  of  the  two  nations  engaged,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  late  Chili-Peruvian  struggle,  and  thus  there  has  to  be  considered 
the  best  means  of  affording  to  these  vessels  an  adequate  gun  armament 
for  self-defense. 

For  this  purpose  a  machine-gun  equipment  of  some  sort  or  another 
is  the  only  practicable  method,  and  the  question  then  arises  as  to  the 
kind  and  number  of  these  weapons  to  be  carried  by  the  boats  of  each 
class,  and  upon  which  there  exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  naval  officers  of  different  countries,  some  preferring  a  light, 
single-barreled  shell  machine-gun,  while  others  prefer,  with  our  naval 
officers,  the  Nordenfelt  two-barreled  1-inch  gun,  and  these  are  used 
alone  or  in  combination  with  a  small  rifle-calibre  machine-gun,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  torpedo-boat ;  and  some  put  their  faith  in  a  rifle- 
calibre  gun  alone,  but  with  many  barrels.  The  princi]:>al  difference 
between  these  equipments  is  the  rapid  discharges  of  single  small  shells, 
and  rapid  discharges  of  volleys  of  1-inch  steel  shot  or  rifle  bullets. 

The  high  speed  and  rapid  movements  of  the  torpedo-boats,  and  the 
fact  that  the  engagements  between  them  will  usually  be  conducted  at 
close  range,  seem  to  favor  the  two-barreled  1-inch  gun  equipment,  as 

^  This  was  written  previously  to  the  news  received  on  Fehruary  18. — Ed. 
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this  weapon  has  as  much  penetrative  power,  with  more  than  twice  the 
rapidity  of  fire  of  the  light  shell  gun,  and  in  addition  possesses  the 
feature  of  discharging  volleys,  while  the  rifle-calibre  gun,  though 
having  even  greater  rapidity  of  fire,  yet  has  not  sufficient  penetration. 

In  Class  I.  (sea-going)  a  small  five-barreled  rifle-calibre  gun  may 
be  useful  in  addition  to  the  1-inch  or  shell  gun  during  an  attack  on  a 
ship  after  the  boat  has  been  discovered,  either  in  disconcerting  the 
guns'  crews,  or  in  disabling  them  and  the  electric  lights. 

Whatever  gun  armament  be  supplied  to  the  torpedo-boat,  it  must 
be  of  such  a  weight  that  together  with  its  necessary  store  of  ammuni- 
tion it  shall  not  materially  reduce  the  speed  or  impair  the  stability  and 
general  hardiness  of  the  boat. 

There  is,  besides,  another  feature  in  the  equipment  of  torpedo- 
boats  about  which,  also,  some  difi*erence  of  opinion  exists,  viz.,  equip- 
ping them  with  an  electric  search  light ;  but,  excepting  for  services  not 
directly  connected  with  the  attack  of  ships,  this  equipment  does  not 
commend  itself,  as  in  the  comparative  invisibility  of  the  torpedo-boat 
at  night  lies  one  of  its  chief  chances  of  ultimate  success,  and  the 
weight  of  an  electric  light,  dynamo  and  fittings,  is  not  so  small  as  to 
permit  of  being  carried  unless  absolutely  indispensable. 


(To  bo  continued.) 
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LORD  WOLSELEY'S  PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS. 

In  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Hartington  from  his  headquarters  at  Korti, 
which  appears  in  "  Correspondence  respecting  British  Military  Opera- 
tions in  the  Soudan,  Egypt,  No.  2,"  dated  January  12,  Lord  Wolseley 
gave  an  account  of  his  plan  of  operations  and  intentions  which  has  now 
only  an  historical  interest.  But  history  repeats  itself,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  account  justifies  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  main  idea  of  his  cam- 
paign, and  meets  the  objections  of  ignorant  critics  and  cavillers  at  home 
and  abroad  very  satisfactorily* 

The  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  open  communications  with  Gor- 
don in  the  first  place,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  military  and 
political  situation  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him  (p.  3) ;  and  it  was  Lord  Wolseley's  expectation,  as  he 
explains  in  the  instructions  to  Sir  C.  Wilson,  given  on  January  7,  the 
day  before  Stewart  set  out  from  Korti  for  Metammeh,  that  the  Mahdi 
might  possibly  raise  the  siege  of  Khartoum  when  ^^  he  realizes  fully 
that  an  English  army  is  approaching  Khartoum  f  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  anticipated  any  opposition  on  the  way  to  Metammeh, 
or  to  have  given  Sir  C.  Wilson  any  definite  directions  for  his  guidance, 
if,  on  arriving  at  that  place,  there  were  no  steamers  available.  ^^If 
there  are  any  steamers.  Lord  C.  Beresford  will  take  possession  of  one  or 
two  of  them  as  he  may  think  best;"  and  as  soon  as  Lord  Charles  was 
ready  to  proceed,  Sir  C.  Wilson  was  ready  to  go  up  to  Khartoum  with 
him  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Gordon,  and  to  confer  with  him,  returning 
wnth  Lord  C.  Beresford  in  steamers  to  Metammeh  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  was  to  be  a  small  detachment  of  infantry  tq  be  marched  through 
Khartoum,  "to  show  British  troops  were  near  at  hand."  If  there 
were  no  steamers  at  Metammeh,  Sir  C.  Wilson  was,  it  may  be  inferred, 
to  remain  with  Stewart's  column,  which  was  then  to  advance  to  Khar- 
toum, and  force  its  way  through  the  Mahdi's  army  if  he  still  held  on 
to  the  siege.  The  siege  being  raised,  *^  Khartoum  would  continue  to 
be  the  political  centre  of  our  operations;  but  Berber  would  become 
our  military  objective,  and  all  our  military  arrangements  would  be 
made  with  the  view  to  the  immediate  occupation  of  Berber  and  to  a 
march  across  the  desert  to  Ariab  on  the  road  to  Suakim."  It  was  a 
hypothesis  throughout,  and  it  was  necessarily  so  if  neither  Lord  Wolseley 
nor  the  Mudir  of  Dongola,  nor  any  one  else,  could  obtain  the  smallest 
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information  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  at  Khartoum,  or  at  places 
very  much  nearer,  such  as  Gakdul  and  Abu  Klea,  and  Metammeh  itself. 
Lord  Wolseley  was  general-in-command  of  our  expedition  dispatched 
by  the  government  with  a  specific  object,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  was  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  government,  and  dictated 
the  time  and  selected  the  season  for  the  dispatch  of  the  force,  he  must 
remain  quite  outside  the  scope  of  any  attack  directed  against  those  who 
made  the  fatal  and  utterly  inexcusable  error  summed  up  in  the  words, 
"  Too  late," — fatal  to  the  object  they  had  in  view,  inexcusable,  because 
obstinately  committed  in  defiance  of  all  entreaty,  warning,  and  physical 
facts.  Now,  as  to  the  actual  scheme  of  operations  to  reach  the  scene, 
and  get  within  striking  distance  of  Grordon.  Two  routes  were  open, 
— one  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile,  say  fifteen  hundred  miles, — 
the  other  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Berber, — "  the  military  objective," — say 
three  hundred  miles.  Lord  Wolseley  chose  the  former,  and,  as  we 
believe,  most  wisely  chose  the  Nile.  For  months  before  the  expedi- 
tion started  we  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Nile  route, — "  hammered 
away"  at  it,  knowing  well  the  perils  and  possible  disasters  attendant 
on  the  march  of  our  army  across  the  desert  between  Suakira  and  the 
Nile,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  railway  about  which  people  were  "utter- 
ing such  a  deal  of  windy  breath"  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  reality 
for  months  to  come, — many  months, — how  many  we  know  not  yet,  and 
must  leave  to  fate,  contractors,  and  Osman  Digna  to  determine.  The 
war  office  experts  considered  all  the  points  in  detail,  as  the  situation 
was  at  the  time.  They  decided  upon  the  Nile  route.  Lord  Wolseley 
concurring  and  strongly  urging  its  adoption.  In  that  decision  the  au- 
thorities, with  practical  knowledge,  concur  also.  Ismail  Pasha  declares 
emphatically  any  other  route  would  have  been  disastrous  for  such  an 
army  at  such  a  time  of  year.  Ratib  Pasha,  the  old  war  minister  of  the 
Khedive,  who  knowp  the  country  thoroughly,  and  all  military  "na- 
tives" of  experience,  express  similar  opinions. 

Having  once  come  to  that  decision,  the  means  of  getting  up  the 
Nile,  then  falling,  were  to  be  determined  from  Siout  (to  which  there  is 
a  line  of  railway  from  Alexandria,  a  port  with  great  facilities  for  land- 
ing troops  and  stores,  and  an  immense  base  of  supplies)  upwards;  and 
Lord  Wolseley,  misled  somewhat,  we  thought,  by.  the  pleasant  souve- 
nirs of  the  Red  River, — its  canoes,  voyageurs,  and  portages, — had  an 
enormous  flotilla  of  whale-boats  ordered  for  the  ascent  of  a  river  which 
"  groans"  under  the  weight  of  innumerable  vessels  with  prodigious  sail- 
power  and  carrying  capacity,  by  which  the  traffic  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
the  Soudan  Nile  has  been  carried  on  for  ages. 
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"  But  these  boats  could  not  ascend  the  cataracts  I"  Granted.  There 
must  be  portages.  There  had  to  be  portages  in  the  ascent  of  the  whale* 
boat  flotilla,  also,  remember.  And  there  is  this  to  be  considered,  more- 
over, that  the  detachments  of  troops  would  have  been  conveyed  from 
portage  to  portage  much  more  rapidly  in  dahabeahs  and  nuggars,  which 
would  have  made  greater  progress,  with  the  steady  north  wind  ever 
urging  them  with  full  sails,  than  the  rowing-boats  could  make,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  have  got  up  supplies  and  estab- 
lished depots  by  means  of  such  a  flotilla — ^and  many  of  them  were, 
perforce,  employed  after  all — than  was  possible  in  the  row-boats. 
Against  that  view  must  be  placed  the  recorded  satisfaction  of  Lord 
Wolseley  with  his  whalers,  and  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  men  in 
rowing.  But,  at  all  events,  the  progress  of  the  expedition  was  very 
slow.  Lord  Wolseley  reached  Kortion  December  16  with  the  advance 
guard  of  the  mounted  troops,  the  Second  Battalion,  South  Stafford,  in 
the  English  boats,  being  close  behind ;  and  he  tells  us  it  was  "  a  source 
of  heartfelt  regret"  that  he  was  not  able  to  reach  the  general  rendezvous 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  that  his  advance  had  been  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  collecting  supplies  at  Korti.  And  yet  he  had  been  provident 
and  far-seeing,  too.  For  on  September  11  he  proposed  to  form  a  camel 
brigade  of  picked  officers  and  men  to  make  a  push  across  the  desert 
when  he  arrived  at  Korti,  as  he  had  always  thought  it  possible  he 
might  find  it  necessary  when  he  reached  there  to  operate  in  two  columns 
(p.  1),  one  continuing  up  the  river  (as  Brackenbury  is  doing),  the  other 
"  pushing  rapidly  across  the  desert  to  Metammeh.'^  Here,  however, 
there  is  a  hiatus  which,  no  doubt,  was  filled  up  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
head,  though  it  is  not  on  paper.  He  knew  Gonlon  was  pressed  for 
want  of  food,  and  that  the  hot  season  was  at  hand.  He  knew  also 
that  '^  the  march  of  a  small  column,  as  an  isolated  operation,  would  be 
a  most  useless  operation.  It  would  most  probably  be  able  to  fight  its 
way  into  Khartoum ;  possibly  it  might  fight  its  way  out  again  ;  but  it 
could  not  bring  away  Gordon  and  his  garrison  in  safety.''  However, 
on  December  29,  he  decided  on  that  dangerous  measure,  as  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  the  march  presents  a  very  difierent  aspect.  "  What 
that  difference  consisted  in  was  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  Mahdi 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  English  army  was  advancing  up  the  Nile  on 
Khartoum  by  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber,"  and  that  he' would  have  to 
deal  with  it  as  well  as  the  small  column. 

Now,  presuming  the  Mahdi  had  the  smallest  gleam  of  military 
light,  he  would  have  been  guided,  "  under  present  circumstances,"  to 
have  smashed  Stewart's  column  in  the  desert,  and  he  tried  to  do  it. 
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At  the  time  Stewart  set  out^  Earle  had  not  begun  his  ascent  of  the 
river  at  all,  and  his  camp  at  Hamdab,  fifty-four  miles  above  Korti,  had 
not  yet  been  formed ;  so  the  Mahdi  could  not  have  been  under  any 
military  pressure  from  a  column  hundreds  of  miles  away  on  the  Nile^ 
that  would  have  interfered  with  his  lieutenants'  operations  in  the  deserts 
Lord  Wolseley  "did  not  anticipate  any  serious  resistance  at  Metammeh/* 
He  "hoped  Stewart  would  be  in  possession  on  January  16;"  and  he 
was  certainly  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  force  and  resolution  with 
which  the  Arabs  encountered  the  column  in  its  march,  and  diverted  it 
from  Metammeh  to  Gubat.  We  do  not  know  precisely  when  the  Arabs 
took  up  a  position  at  Metammeh,  but  there  was  a  warning  given  of  the 
movement  across  the  desert  which  the  Arabs  were  not  likely  to  neglect. 
Stewart,  leaving  Korti  on  December  30,  seized  (Jakdul,  seventy  miles 
from  Metammeh,  on  January  2,  established  his  post  there,  returned  to 
Korti  on  the  5th,  remained  there  three  days,  and  on  the  8th  set  out'  on 
his  expedition  to  seize  Metammeh. 

But  Arabs  who  had  seen  the  occupation  of  Gakdul  on  January  2 
would  not  be  long  in  giving  intelligence  to  the  Mahdi's  officers  of  the 
movement;  and  so  it  was  that  when  Stewart,  on  January  16, — a  fort- 
night afterwards, — came  in  sight,  not  of  Metammeh,  but  of  Abu  Klea, 
twenty-three  miles  from  his  objective,  he  found  a  force  estimated  at 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the 
wells  with  him,  and  when  he  had  gained  the  day  of  January  17  so 
brilliantly,  discovered  that  Metammeh  was  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack  off- 
hand. The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the  first  part  of  the  expedition, 
in  all  its  sad  details,  is  graven  on  the  heart  of  the  nation.  From  the 
17th  to  the  23d  the  men  of  Stewart's  column  had  "some  sharp  fight- 
ing, extremely  hard  work,  and  little  sleep."  Their  gallant  leader  re- 
ceived his  death-wound.  It  was  only  on  January  28  that  Sir  C.  Wil- 
son could  get  up  the  river  to  Khartoum,  to  find  that  so  much  thought 
and  money  and  blood  had  been  wasted,  and  that  Gordon  had  fallen, 
unconscious  of  the  efforts  made  to  save  him,  and  of  the  passionate 
affection  and  devotion  towards  his  person  and  character  which  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  as  they  will  halo  his  memory  in  their 
history  forever.  So  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum  and  of 
its  defender  failed ;  and  now  there  is  another  purpose,  there  is  another 
policy,  and  there  is  another  plan  of  operations,  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge. 

To  Our  Subscribers. — For  some  reason  as  yet  unexplained,  our  London 
letter  for  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  has  not  come  to  hand.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  provide  against  a  recurrence  of  such  a  happening  before  our  next 
issue.— L.  R.  H.  &  Co. 
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l¥HO    ARSS    8BRVBD. 

As  intelligence  spreads,  the  popularity  of  life  insurance 
advances.  It  is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  society.  The  rich  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  financial 
balance  wheel,  preventing  the  sacrifice  by  forced  sale  of 
large  estates,  by  furnishing  ready  money  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture. Those  in  moderate  circumstances,  well-to-do  people, 
so  called,  find  in  it  a  certain  means  of  continuing  to  their 
families  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  would  other- 
wise cease  at  the  death  of  the  bread  winner.  To  the  poor, 
whose  meagre  earnings  forbid  any  considerable  accimiula- 
tion,  even  though  long  life  be  granted,  it  is  the  one  method 
by  which  their  children  may  be  given  a  start  There  is  no 
honest  toiler  who  cannot  thus  make  some  provision  for  de- 
pendents, and  without  much,  if  any,  personal  sacrifice.  The 
money  thus  invested  frequently  stands  for  so  much  saved 
from  useless  expenditure.  To  all  salaried  men,  who  despair 
of  leaving  an  inheritance,  this  simple  and  sure  means  is 
ready  at  their  hands.  He  is  very  poor  or  underpaid  who 
cannot  annually  put  by  a  hundred  dollars,  dividing  it  into 
quarterly  or  monthly  payments,  if  he  likes ;  and  yet  at  the 
age  of  thirty  that  sum  would  be  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  making  sure  of  an  inheritance  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  noticeable  of  late  years,  how  largely  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system, 
with  good  judgment  selecting  the  quiet  and  conservative 
mutual  companies,  whose  performances  always  exceed  their 
promises.  As  an  illustration,  and  without  disparagement  of 
other  good  companies,  we  may  say  that  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  the  preference  of  officers 
in  both  arms  of  the  service.  Possibly  this  may  be  due,  aside 
from  the  general  excellence  of  that  institution,  to  special 
features  of  plan  or  payment  which  facilitate  the  original 
insurance  and  consult  the  convenience  of  the  member  in 
keeping  it  in  force.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  from 
person^  experience  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  to  be  an  admir- 
able company,  admirably  conducted. 

HONBSTT. 

The  is  no  man  but  for  his  own  interest  hath  an  obligation 
to  be  honest.  There  may  be  sometimes  temptation  to  be 
otherwise ;  but,  all  things  considered,  he  shall  find  it  the 
greatest  ease,  the  highest  profit,  the  best  pleasure,  the  mn^^ 
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FOR   DYSPEPSIA, 

Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  Diminished  Vitality, 

NERVOUSNESS,  ETC. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  preparation  of  the  Phosphates  of  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potash,  and 
Iron,  with  Phosphoric  Acid,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated 
by  the  system. 

As   FOOD   for   an   EXHAUSTED   BRAIN,  in   LIVER  and   KIDNEY 
TROUBLE,  in  SEASICKNESS  and  SICK  HEADACHE,  in  WAKE- 
FULNESS, INDIGESTION,  and  CONSTIPATION,  in  INE- 
BRIETY, DESPONDENCY,  and  CASES  of  IMPAIRED 
NERVE  FUNCTION,  it  has  become  a  necessity  in  a 
large  number  of  households  throughout  the  world. 

Universally  recommeiided  and  prescribed  bjr  pliysl- 
clans  of  all  scbools. 

Its  action  will  barmonlse  witb  sucb  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take* 

It  Is  tbe  best  tonic  known,  flnrnlsblnip  sustenance  to 
botb  brain  and  body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only, 

AND  IB 

INVIGORATING.  STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL,  REFRESHING. 

Prices  reasonable.    Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free. 

MANTJFACTtTRED  BY  TH« 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PROVIDENCE,  R,  I. 


BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS, 
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MACfflNE  GUNS  IN  THE  FIELD/ 

BY  CAPTAIN  THE  BIGHT  HON.  LOBD  GHABLEB  W.  BEBBSFOBD,  B.N. 

In  reading  a  paper  to  this  Institution  on  ^^  Machine  Guns  in  the 
Field/'  I  feel,  as  a  naval  officer,  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  in 
taking  up  a  question  which  perhaps  the  officers  of  the  army  might 
naturally  think  peculiarly  their  own ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  navy  has  had  more  actual  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  machine  guns  in  the  field  than  any  other  branch  of  Her 
Majesty's  service ;  and  guns  for  this  purpose  are  supplied  to  the  naval 
service,  but  not  to  the  army.  Afler  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Nugent's  most 
admirable  papers  on  "  Imperial  Defense/'  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
speed  and  manoeuvring  of  war  vessels,  I  indulge  in  a  hope  that  the 
question  of  machine  guns  in  the  field  will  arouse  a  great  interest  in  the 
sister  service,  although  it  is  brought  forward  by  a  naval  officer.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  trespass  upon  the  ground  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  army,  by  giving  an  opinion  as  to  which  branch  of  the  military 
service  machine  guns  should  be  attached,  or  how  they  should  be  used ; 
I  merely  propose  to  state  a  number  of  facts,  repeat  a  number  of  opinions 
which  have  been  given  on  this  subject,  make  a  few  suggestions,  and 
invite  criticism  on  those  facts,  opinions,  and  suggestions. 

1  Bead  before  the  Boyal  United  Serrioe  Institution. 
Vol.  I.— No.  8.  17 
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A  machine  gan  proper  is  a  gun  without  recoil,  in  other  words,  a. 
gan  which  does  not  require  relaying  after  every  shot ;  and  there  are 
two  entirely  distinct  kinds  of  such  guns, — the  one  a  shell-firing  gun, 
and  the  other  a  bullet-firing  or  rifle-calibre  gun.  International  law 
does  not  admit  any  explosive  projectile  under  fourteen  ounces  in  weight, 
which  would  mean  about  one  and  a  quarter  inch  diameter,  and  the 
weight  of  a  machine  gun  throwing  such  a  projectile  would  detract 
from  its  value  as  a  machine  gun,  making  it  almost  artillery. 

An  army  has  a  recognized  proportion  of  field  artillery  to  every 
thousand  men,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  general  would  care  to 
increase  or  decrease  that  proportion  by  a  new  weapon  so  nearly  allied 
to  artillery  as  a  machine  gun  throwing  shell  would  be.  Opinions  have 
been  expressed  as  to  whether  two  batteries  of  light  3-pounder  ma- 
chine guns  would  not  be  more  generally  useful  than  one  battery  of  6- 
pounders,  but  many  considerations  have  to  be  thought  out  besides  the 
apparent  advantage  of  having  twelve  light  guns  in  action  instead  of  six 
of  heavier  calibre. 

The  number  of  horses,  ammunition,  wagons,  space  on  the  march, 
space  in  camp,  etc.,  are  difficult  questions  well  known  to  all  generals 
commanding  and  officers  in  the  army,  who,  I  believe,  do  not  question 
the  superiority  for  general  purposes  of  a  battery  of  6-  or  i2-pounder8 
over  two  batteries  of  half  their  calibre.  I  mention  this  to  show  why, 
in  this  paper,  I  do  not  touch  on  machine  guns  of  such  a  character,  but 
confine  myself  to  the  small-bore  rifle-calibre  gun.  In  all  the  late  wars 
that  England  has  been  engaged,  the  machine  guns  throwing  bullets 
have  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part,  and  although  all  opinions 
agree  as  to  their  merit  for  defensive  purposes,  opinions  difier  consider- 
ably as  to  their  value  for  attack.  The  German  decision  of  fifleen 
years  ago— expressed  by  saying,  "  the  artillery  don't  want  it,  and  the 
infantry  won't  have  it" — still  finds  favor  with  the  many,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  improvements  in  accuracy,  lightness,  and  rapidity  of 
fire  this  class  of  gun  now  possesses  over  the  old  French  mitrailleurs. 
At  tlie  commencement  of  the  Franco-Grerman  war  in  1870  the  new 
mitrailleur  was  talked  about  in  whispers;  it  was  said  it  was  the  most 
deadly  weapon  that  had  ever  been  invented  ;  stories  were  told  as  to  the 
extraordinary  result  of  the  experiments  it  had  been  subjected  to.  No 
doubt  all  this  was  correct  so  far  as  private  practice  went,  but  what 
occurred  when  war  broke  out?  Whole  batteries  were  manned  by 
men  and  officers  who  had  never  worked  or  even  seen  this  new  and 
complicated  war  machine  (this  alone  was  enough  to  invite  a  disaster); 
they  engaged  artillery  at  distances  which  were  beyond  the  mitrailleur 
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range,  and  were  immediately  punished  severely  by  the  artillery,  and 
placed  out  of  action  in  a  very  few  rounds.  Their  equipment,  mount- 
ing, and  organization  were  precisely  the  same  as  a  field  battery,  showing 
quite  as  large  a  target;  and  they  always  endeavored  to  use  them  as 
guns  instead  of  as  clusters  of  rifles,  which  they  really  were.  In  fact 
there  was  no  possible  mistake  which  the  French  did  not  commit  with 
their  mitrailleurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  not  until 
later  that  the  man-killing  power  of  these  guns  was  fully  proved*  It 
is  worth  while  quoting  a  few  examples. 

The  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  in  a  description  of  the  battle  of  St, 
Privat,  says, — 

"  During  the  action  at  Ste.  Marie-aux-Ch§nes,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
commanding  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  had  collected  eighty-four  guns 
opposite  St.  Privat,  and  cannonaded  the  French  position  With  great 
effect,  at  first  at  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  paces,  and  after- 
wards at  two  thousan<l  paces.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  the 
commander  of  the  Guard  considered  the  enemy  to  be  sufficiently 
shaken  for  him  to  risk  an  a&sault  across  the  open  and  gently  ascending 
ground.  The  fourth  brigade  of  the  Guard  (Kessel)  first  moved  for- 
ward from  Habonville  in  the  direction  of  St.  Privat,  in  line  of  columns 
in  two  lines,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out  in  front ;  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  the  advance  of  the  first  division  of  the  Guard  (Pape)  com- 
menced in  the  same  formation  from  Ste.  Marie^aux-Ch§nes,  distant 
about  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  paces  from  the  main  French 
position.  Habonville  is  about  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
paces,  therefore  the  three  brigades  came  about  the  same  time  within 
the  effective  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire.  The  front  of  attack  included 
little  more  than  two  thousand  paces,  so  that  there  were  about  ten  men 
to  the  pace.  This  was,  however,  the  closest  formation  of  attack  em- 
ployed by  the  Prussians  in  the  campaign. 

"  The  effect  of  the  enemy's  Jire  even  at  a  distance  of  more  Hum  fifteen 
hundred  paces  was  so  murderous,  that  according  to  the  accounts  received 
nearly  six  thousand  m^n  fell  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  advance  had  to  be 
immediately  discontinued^' 

The  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  affords  another  example.  A  Prussian 
infantry  brigade  supported  by  the  Second  Heavy  Battery  advanced 
against  Grenier's  division.     The  official  account  is  as  follows : 

'^  In  passing  over  the  bare  hill-side  which  falls  at  first  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  oft-mentioned  valley  in  front  of  the  French  position,  the 
troops  were  received  with  a  murderous  musketry  and  mitrailleuse  fire. 
Upon  this  the  second  line  moved  up  to  the  skirmishing  line  to  fill  the 
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vacancies  in  the  rapidly  thinned  ranks,  and  then  these  companies  pro« 
ceeded  to  make  alternate  rushes  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces.  All  five  battalions  at  length  came  within  thirty  paces  of 
the  French  line.  A  withering  volley  is  poured  in,  bat  the  brave  bat- 
talions are  forced  to  fall  back  into  the  valley  beneath,  and  the  fire  of 
the  adversary  from  mitrailleuses  advancing  to  the  crest  increases  the 
losses  almost  to  annihilation.  Cavalry  were  then  pushed  forward  by 
the  Prussians  to  protect  the  shattered  remnant;  but  (m  a^ocoimt  of  the 
violent  mitrailleuse  fire  the  leader  was  unable  to  deliver  home  his  attack." 

The  five  battalions  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Brigade,  which  went  into 
action  with  ninety-five  officers  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  men,  sustained  a  loss  of  seventy-two  officers  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
proportions  between  killed  and  wounded  being  3  to  4 ! 

In  fact,  on  the  few  occasions  in  which  the  mitrailleur  came  into 
action  in  a  position  in  which  a  machine  gun  would  be  useful,  its  efiect 
was  simply  devastating,  although  the  French  handled  them  so  badly* 
The  Prussians  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  decrying  the  mitrailleur, 
but  was  it  not  likely  that  that  was  done  to  diminish  the  fear  their  own 
men  might  have  of  them  ?  and  it  is  most  probable  that,  as  they  invari- 
ably brought  their  field  artillery  fire  to  bear  upon  the  mitrailleur  bat* 
teries  in  preference  to  other  opposing  forces,  they  thought  it  safest  to 
silence  them  at  once. 

Opinions  seem  unanimous  as  to  the  value  of  machine  guns  for  de* 
fensive  purposes;  the  moral  efiect  of  their  fire  in  repelling  an  assault 
is  unquestionable,  because  of  there  being  no  time  for  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vance between  the  discharges ;  their  accuracy  within  limits  of  range ; 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  fire  with  great  rapidity  if  needed ;  the 
few  men  required  to  work  them ;  and  the  very  small  target  they  pre- 
sent for  an  enemy  to  get  his  sights*  on.  How  useful  a  few  guns  of 
this  description  would  be  in  defending  earthworks  or  villages,  cap- 
tured positions,  houses,  bridges,  plantations,  or  even  for  holding  ad- 
vanced poets ;  and  in  a  war  how  much  would  depend  upon  holding 
certain  positions  such  as  those  mentioned !  Within  their  range  their 
power  of  pumping  or  raining  bullets  would  have  as  great  a  moral 
efiect  as  the  firing  of  shell  from  a  proportionate  number  of  artillery, 
and  the  bullet  fire  would  be  more  continuous  than  either  shell  or 
shrapnel. 

During  the  recent  trials  at  Poona  of  a  Nordenfelt  10-barreled  gun, 
served  by  six  men,  the  results,  as  shown  in  a  four  minutes'  test,  by  the 
hits  (taking  an  average),  were  equal  to  the  fire  of  seventy  men  with 
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rifles,  and  eighty  per  cent,  better  than  the  hits  from  four  7-pounder 
mountain  guns.  The  importance  of  the  use  of  vertical  fire  from  such 
a  gun  was  also  shown.  Colonel  Holberton  describes  how,  during  these 
trials,  a  canvas  sheet  one  hundred  by  fifty  yards  was  pegged  down  upon 
the  slope  of  a  Deccan  hill,  presenting  at  seventeen  hundred  yards  the 
semblance  of  a  road,  upon  which  a  small  flag  was  flying.  Extempo- 
rized means  for  finding  the  elevation  were  resorted  to,  but  after  this 
had  been  once  obtained,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  hits  resulted 
from  a  discharge  of  three  hundred  bullets.  Surely  this  is  most  efiective 
practice.  Two  such  guns  therefore  might  hold  a  position  that  would 
require  one  hundred  .and  forty  men,  but  the  guns  would  have  the 
advantage  of  showing  a  smaller  target,  of  far  greater  accuracy  of  fire, 
as  the  machine  gun  has  no  nerves  and  does  not  want  relaying  aftier 
every  shot ;  while  the  arrangement  for  spreading  the  fire  laterally  is 
excellent,  and  the  vibration  allows  it  to  do  its  own  work  in  spreading 
bullets  vertically.  In  addition  to  the  forgoing  advantages,  as  it  takes 
up  so  small  a  space,  it  would  be  most  valuable  in  short  flanks,  or  where 
there  was  a  limited  front,  which,  from  want  of  room,  no  infantry 
could  command  with  the  same  deadly  fire.  For  holding  or  clearing  a 
street  or  a  gap  these  guns  are  perfect,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  work 
of  the  Gratlings  and  Gardners  with  the  landing  party  at  Alexandria  in 
1882. 

I  will  now  approach  a  question  about  which  many  arguments  and 
contrary  opinions  have  been  expressed,  that  is,  whether  these  guns 
should  be  attached  to  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  or  the  infantry.  As 
a  seaman,  I  will  not  venture  to  give  my  own  opinion  on  a  question  so 
essentially  a  military  one,  but  will  give  a  few  opinions  I  have  received 
from  ofiScers  attached  to  difierent  arms  of  the  service,  some  of  whom, 
while  approving  of  the  machine  gun,  are  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
attached  to  the  arm  they  represent,  but  all  of  whom  admit  its  utility 
under  certain  conditions. 

A  colonel  commanding  an  infantry  regiment  in  India  writes  as  to 
the  use  of  machine  guns : 

^'They  could  on  all  occasions  be  used  as  an  escort  for  artillery. 
The  conditions  of  modem  warfare  necessitate  that  the  assault  on  a 
position  lAust  be  preceded  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  sustained  almost 
np  to  the  moment  of  actual  collision.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for 
the  proper  and  effectual  performance  of  this  duty  the  artillery  must 
move  well  away  and  act  from  a  flank,  as  no  infantry  in  the  world  will 
stand  artillery  firing  over  their  heads  for  any  time.  This  being  so, 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a  large  escort,  and  there  can  be  no 
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donbt;  if  you  could  move  infantry  about  quick  enough,  it  is  the  best  of 
all  arms  for  such  work.  You  cannot  transport  infantry  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  and  therefore  in  most  instances  cavalry  takes  the  duty.  Now 
if  you  can  mount  and  move  machine  guns  as  fast  and  over  the  same 
ground  as  artillery,  what  better  escort  could  they  have,  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  they  would  have  always  on  their  exposed  flank  as  many 
infantry  as  may  be  considered  necessary  ?  Before  moving  into  position, 
of  course  cavalry  would  have  closely  reconnoitred  and  searched  the 
ground  selected  for  the  massed  artillery  to  act  from ;  but  once  having 
done  this,  they  could  safely  leave  the  artillery  protected  by  the  machine 
gun,  and  be  free  for  other  employment  on  other  portions  of  the  scene 
of  action.  Had  there  been  a  couple  of  10-barrel  Nordenfelt  guns 
with  the  artillery  at  Maiwand,  the  guns  would  never  have  been  lost^ 
the  cavalry  would  never  have  been  kept  so  many  hours  inactive  under 
a  heavy  artillery  fire,  and  the  day  would  have  been  saved.'^  He  goes 
on  to  say, — 

'^With  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  machine  guns  would  be 
invaluable.  Cavalry,  to  be  of  any  use,  must,  in  an  enemy's  country, 
be  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  infantry  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
this  distance  is  only  limited  because  cavalry  is  not  a  self-contained  arm. 
•With  two  10-barrel  Nordenfelts  permanently  posted  to  each  regiment, 
^  which  can  mancBuvre  and  move  with  it,  how  economically  yet  how 
enormously  has  the  power  of  cavalry  increased !  It  has  practically 
always  with  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  who  can  be  brought  into 
action  at  any  moment,  and  not  a  single  man  has  to  dismount.  They 
are  all  in  the  saddle  ready  to  complete  any  advantage  gained  by  their 
machine  guns. 

'^  Fancy  the  advanced  cavalry  of  a  large  force  armed  as  above 
working  against  an  enemy's  cavalry  having  no  such  adjuncts.  The 
result  is  obvious,  and  the  force  with  the  adjuncts  would  assuredly 
penetrate  the  enemy's  cavalry  screen,  get  at  the  main  body  and  hurl  it 
back  on  to  its  infantry  a  disordered  mass.  I  think  few  will  contend 
that  a  brigade  of  cavalry  of  three  regiments  with  six  machine  guns, 
representing  four  hundred  and  fifly  infantry,  would  not  overwhelm  a 
much  larger  force  without  machine  guns.  Both  sides  would  naturally 
be  provided  with  horse  artillery,  but  being  of  necessity  without  arti- 
ficial cover,  I  maintain  that  you  could  (ground  being  favorable)  work 
the  machine  guns  up  to  within  their  own  range  of  such  artillery,  and 
they  would,  as  infantry  would  do,  drive  them  out  of  the  field. 

'^  To  me  it  appears  as  if  cavalry  is  the  arm  which  will  profit  most 
by  the  introduction  of  machine  guns.    It  will,  to  them,  supply  a  long- 
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felt  want^  and  will  render  them  a  self-contained  foroe  .  •  .  Being 
infantry  without  nerves,  they  will  find  a  happy  home  and  weloome 
in  this  portion  of  an  army. 

'^  It  seems  to  me  that  these  guns  are  bound  to  be  an  all-important 
factor  in  deciding  the  result  of  the  next  big  European  war ;  and  the 
nation  which  employs  them,  and  thoroughly  understands  their  technical 
working  and  organization,  will  assuredly  come  off  victor.  The  result 
will  be,  if  anything,  more  electrical  and  startling  than  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  by  the  Prussians  in  1866 :  a  fact  which  was  entirely  due  to 
the  superiority  of  an  indifferent  breech-loader  over  a  good  muzzle- 
loading  rifle." 

A  colonel  of  artillery  gives  his  views  as  to  the  use  of  machine  guns 
as  adjuncts  to  batteries  when  escorts  are  not  available : 

^*  A  machine  gun  to  be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose  must  be  able  to 
mandeuvre  at  the  same  pace  as  the  battery  which  it  supports.  With 
mountain  and  heavy  batteries,  whose  pace  is  a  walk,  this  is  perfectly 
possible  by  carrying  the  guns  on  pack  animals.  To  batteries  of  this 
class  I  think  they  would  be  valuable  auxiliaries. 

"  For  mountain  artillery  they  would  be  specially  suitable.  They 
would  greatly  increase  offensive  and  defensive  power  at  ranges  from 
one  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  yards.  Their  chief  use  would  be  the 
defense  and  attack  of  defiles,  the  defense  of  small  fortified  posts  such 
as  we  held  in  the  line  of  communications  in  Southern  Afghanistan, 
and  in  repelling  attacks  at  close  quarters,  as  at  Ahmed  Keyl  and 
Maiwand.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  their  use  here,  that  the 
shrapnel  fire  of  these  batteries  is  weak. 

"  For  horse  and  field  batteries  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  No  toy 
carriage  with  small  wheels  can  be  relied  on  for  transport  purposes. 
Such  a  carriage  can  be  used  and  should  be  used  as  a  fighting  carriage 
for  a  machine  gun  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  used  in  the  mountain 
artillery.  If,  however,  a  very  light  gun  with  a  good  tripod  arrange- 
ment, such  as  the  3-barrel  Nordenfelt,  were  introduced,  it  is  ()0S8ible 
that  the  tripod  might  take  the  place  of  wheels,  since  both  gun  and 
tripod  can  be  carried  about  quickly  by  the  detachment. 

'^  The  great  difficulty  of  working  machine  guns  with  horse  and  field 
batteries  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  How  can  you  transport  them  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  rapid  movements  under  service  conditions  ?  It 
comes  to  this, — ^you  must  carry  them  about  on  carriages  and  wheels 
which  shall  not  be  less  strong  than  the  other  carriages  of  your  equip- 
ment. No  system  of  carrying  them  on  our  already  fully-weighted  gun 
or  ammunition  carriages  will  answer.     They  must  have  a  separate 
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eqaipment,  and  this  means  an  addition  to  the  officers^  men^  and  hoieee 
of  your  battery.  Unless  this  is  oonoeded,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of 
machine  gans  as  auxiliaries  to  field  artillery.'' 

A  colonel  of  the  Royal  Engineers  says,  '^  About  the  tactical  em- 
ployment of  the  machine  guns  I  have  thought  a  good  deal,  and  my 
strong  opinion  is,  that  if  they  are  adopted  they  cannot  possibly  be 
attached  as  an  integral  part  to  either  cavalry  requirements,  artillery 
batteries,  or  infantry  battalions,  and  that  they  must  either  be  kept  in 
batteries  by  themselves  (which  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  plan), 
or  else  be  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Engineer  companies. 

^'  I  cannot  conceive  their  being  permanently  attached  to  cavalry  or 
artillery  without  constantly  hampering  them,  as  it  would  only  be  on 
rare  occasions  that  they  would  be  required;  on  these  occasions  they 
would  always  be  available.  Until  they  are  made  much  more  formidable 
than  they  seem  to  be  at  present,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly 
take  the  place  of  an  escort  for  artillery.  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  favor  of  their  being  in  charge  of  Royal  Engineer  companies. 
They  could  thus  be  introduced  without  an  increased  establishment,  and 
consequently  expense,  except  for  home,  as  at  the  times  when  they 
would  be  required  for  action  sappers  would  usually  be  unemployed  in 
the  reserve,  and  could  spare  the  gun  detachments  necessary  to  work 
them.  Also  it  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  whatever  the 
value  of  the  machine  gun  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  without 
doubt  specially  suited  for  flanking  the  ditch  of  a  fort,  and  for  other 
employment  in  connection  with  defensive  works,  and  here  there  would 
always  be  sappers  available  to  work  them.  I  am  aware  that  at  times, 
especially  in  offensive  actions,  every  sapper  is  required  for  his  own 
work  at  the  front,  but  this  work  would  very  generally  be  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  position,  village,  eta,  just  carried,  and  here  the  machine  gim 
in  the  hands  of  sappers  might  be  invaluable.^' 

Lord  Chelmsford  writes :  ^^  On  the  advance  to  the  relief  of  Ekowe, 
two  Gatling  guns  accompanied  the  column,  and  at  the  battle  of 
GKnginhlovo  did  considerable  execution  amongst  the  Zulus  at  the 
opening  of  their  aUack,  which  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  our 
position.  The  Zulus  very  soon,  however,  worked  round  to  the  west 
and  south  side  of  our  laager,  and  the  Gatlings  were  not  in  action  there- 
fore for  any  length  of  time. 

*^  At  Ulundi  we  also  had  two  Gatlings  in  the  centre  of  the  front  face 
of  our  square.  They  jammed  several  times  in  the  action,  but  when  in 
work  proved  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  strength  of  our  defense  on 
that  flank.    Machine  guns  are,  I  consider,  most  valuable  weapons  for 
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expeditions  such  as  that  which  we  had  to  undertake  in  Zululand^  where 
the  odds  against  us  must  necessarily  be  great,  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  small  detachments  in  charge  of  posts  along  the  line  of 
communications.  The  Gatlings,  however,  required  too  much  care  in 
firing,  and  could  not  be  intrusted  to  any  but  skilled  manipulators ;  if 
a  machine  gun  can  be  invented  that  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  infantry 
soldiers  to  work,  and  could  be  fired  very  much  as  one  grinds  an  organ, 
I  am  satisfied  of  its  great  value.  They  should,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  not  be  attached  to  artillery,  but  should  be  considered  as 
essentially  an  infantry  weapon,  and  should  be  worked  by  infantry 
soldiers ;  so  utilized,  they  might,  I  feel  sure,  be  used  most  effectively, 
not  only  in  defense,  but  in  covering  the  last  stage  of  an  infantry  attack 
upon  a  position,  where  ike  troops  have  at  last  to  cease  firing  and 
endeavor  to  get  home  with  the  bayonet.'' 

The  present  Gratling  gun  is  such  an  improvement  on  the  old  one 
that  there  is  no  comparison.  It  is  a  most  formidable  weapon,  its  power 
of  firing  at  any  angle  of  elevation  or  depression  being  unrivaled. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  opinions  quoted  are  from  officers  com- 
manding different  military  branches  of  the  service.  I  have  got  many 
more  opinions,  but  I  have  not  room  to  enter  them  in  the  lecture. 
Generals  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  General  Hardinge, 
etc.,  all  have  written  to  me,  stating  that  they  believe  there  is  a  great  future 
for  machine  guns  under  certain  conditions.  Lord  Wolseley  also  says 
that  he  believes  there  is  a  great  future  for  them.  Naval  officers  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  their  utility  for  landing,  both  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes. 

It  would  appear  from  these  opinions,  as  well  as  from  others  that 
have  been  given  on  the  question  of  machine  guns  hk  the  field  in  recent 
lectures  and  otherwise,  that  the  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  how 
they  are  to  be  mounted.  It  has  often  been  said  a  machine  gun  in  such 
and  such  a  position  would  be  invaluable,  either  by  itself  working  inde- 
pendently or  attached  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  service ;  the  difiSculty 
appears  to  be  to  have  them  mounted  in  a  manner  to  suit  all  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  cases  and  places  where  it  is  acknowledged  they 
might  be  useful.  This  being  so,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  mounting  applicable  to  them  for  service  in  the  field ;  the  one 
mounted  on  a  galloping  carriage  which  could  accompany  with  ease 
mounted  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  or  work  independently,  or  in 
divisions,  half-batteries,  or  batteries ;  the  other  mounted  as  a  weapon 
to  accompany  the  infantry,  as  the  present  machine  guns  supplied  to  the 
navy  are.    I  may  here  mention  that  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
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qnestion  as  to  which  of  the  rival  machine  guns  is  the  best,  but  shall 
refer  impartially  to  Nordenfelts,  Gardners^  or  Gratlings. 

I  will  first  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  galloping  carriage^  which  is 
a  suggestion  of  my  own  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Nordenfelt  (though 
applicable  to  other  guns)^  and  then  propose  what  I  hope  may  be  con- 
sidered improvements  in  the  mounting  of  machine  guns  supplied  to 
the  navy  for  landing  purposes. 

A  machine  gun  mounted  on  a  galloping  carriage  would  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  torpedo-boat  as  far  as  the  deadly  and  devastating 
power  it  possesses  in  a  small  compass,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  transported  at  great  speed  to  any  position  where  its  deadly  power 
might  retrieve  a  disaster  or  make  victory  certain.  Like  a  torpedo-boat, 
there  must  be  occasions  where  great  risks  would  have  to  be  run,  but 
supposing  it  succeeds  in  its  undertaking,  it  would  be  well  worth  any 
risk  whatever.  A  galloping  machine  gun,  however,  has  a  far  better 
chance  of  being  able  to  do  its  destroying  work  than  the  torpedo-boat, 
and  if  it  should  fail  there  is  less  cost  in  men  and  material.  It  should 
be  capable  of  being  instantly  put  into  action,  and  by  so  doing  act  up 
to  the  theory  advanced  by  artillerymen,  that  the  most  efficient  gun  is 
that  which  can  go  into  action  first  and  remain  there  the  longest ;  it 
should  be  able  to  fire  immediately  on  halting,  and  have  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  all-round  fire.  Its  mounting  should  be  so  light  that  horses 
could  gallop  at  their  top  speed  with  it,  and  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  gallop  over  any  rough  ground,  and  stand  the  racket  of  a  campaign 
as  well  as  artillery.  When  needed,  it  is  also  possible  to  gallop  up  to  a 
position,  unlimber,  and  fire  the  gun  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
ordinary  field-piece  in  action  with  the  trail  on  the  ground.  This 
might  be  found  useful  on  many  occasions  where  natural  cover  could  be 
found,  though  a  very  little  earth  thrown  up  would  make  plenty  of 
cover  for  so  small  an  object  as  the  gun  unlimbered.  The  carriage  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  reverse  in  the  narrowest  lane  without  unlimber- 
ing.  The  gun  mounted  on  the  galloping  carriage  I  have  suggested, 
has  each  and  all  of  these  requirements ;  the  gun  and  limber  are  com- 
bined in  one  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage  (by  which  means  the  gun  is 
always  in  action,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  unlimbering),  the  gun  being  on 
the  rear,  and  ammunition  boxes  on  the  front  axle.  The  gun  is 
mounted  so  as  to  have  an  all-round  fire,  as  its  pivot  allows  it  to  train 
above  the  wheels,  and  so  it  is  ready  for  action,  and  can  commence  firing 
the  very  instant  the  carriage  is  halted,  or  even  while  the  carriage  is 
still  in  motion.  With  a  5-barreled  Nordenfelt  mounted  in  this  way, 
it  would  be  possible  to  gallop  to  a  position  and  immediately  open  fire 
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at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  rounds  a  minute,  or  with  a  10-barreled 
Nordenfelt  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  rounds  a  minute,  and  it  can 
remain  in  a  position  to  the  last  possible  moment,  as  it  is  always  in 
aotion,  firing  if  need  be  as  it  retires.  How  useful  such  a  gun  would 
be  for  covering  a  retreat !  Last  July  there  was  a  trial  at  Dartford  of 
a  5-barreled  Nordenfelt  gun  mounted  in  the  manner  described ;  it  was 
drawn*  by  two  horses  which  were  driven,  not  ridden ;  it  fired  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  from  seven  stations  during  a  run  of 
two-thirds  of  a  mile,  advancing  and  retiring  under  cover  against  troops 
supposed  to  occupy  a  farm ;  the  time  occupied  was  five  minutes  and 
fifly*five  seconds  including  the  halts,  which  were  long  enough  to  fire 
fifly  rounds  from  each  station,  and  the  last  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
distance  was  galloped  up  a  steep  hill.  From  the  small  space  the  gun 
occupied,  and  the  light  nature  of  itself  and  its  carriage,  which  was 
painted  gray,  it  was  barely  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye  at  three 
hundred  yards  on  the  grass,  so  it  showed  practically  no  target,  a  great 
matter  in  these  days  of  precision  with  war  machines. 

This  was  only  an  experiment,  but  it  shows  what  can  be  done. 
On  service  such  a  gun,  with  tlie  ten  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  supplied,  would  require  more  than  two 
horses,  its  total  weight  being  22  cwt.  0  qrs.  16  lbs. ;  but  I  will  not 
give  an  opinion  as  to  how  such  a  weapon  should  be  horsed  or  driven, 
as  that  is  more  an  artilleryman's  question  than  a  seaman's,  and  I  am 
now  merely  suggesting  the  mounting  for  the  weapon.  There  is  a  light 
shield  placed  upon  the  limber  or  ammunition  box  which  would  protect 
the  drivers  and,  to  some  extent,  the  horses  when  the  gun  is  in  action, 
as  most  probably  their  heads  would  be  turned  away  from  the  direction 
of  the  enemy's  fire  when  halted.  A  machine  gun  on  a  galloping  car- 
riage would  always  be  more  or  less  on  the  move,  which  would  lessen 
the  chances  of  its  being  destroyed  by  artillery  fire. 

In  warfare  there  is  nothing  that  has  so  demoralizing  an  efiect  as  a 
sudden  attack  when  combined  with  rapidity  of  fire;  surely  this  efiect 
can  be  obtained  most  certainly  by  a  machine  gun  mounted  on  such  a 
galloping  carriage,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  company  of  infantry  in  its 
rate  of  fire,  has  greater  rapidity  as  well  as  accuracy  of  delivery,  and 
whose  mobility  must  necessarily  be  far  greater  than  that  of  a  com- 
pany of  infantry.  I  recently  sent  a  carriage  of  this  description  (with 
a  6-barrel  Nordenfelt  mounted  on  it)  to  Sir  Donald  Stewart  in  India 
for  a  trial,  who  had  kindly  ofiered  to  try  it  for  me.  I  hear  it  has 
been  galloped  over  roughgroxuad  with  a  pair  of  horses  against  a  piece 
of  artillery  with  a  team  of  six  horses,  and  that  the  trial  was  most 
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satisfactory.  A  gun  possessing  the  offensive  and  defensive  power 
which  a  rifle-calibre  machine  gun  of  whatever  system  is  acknowledged 
to  possess^  mounted  in  the  way  I  suggest^  might  possibly  commend 
itself  to  officers  of  the  different  arms  in  th^  service. 


Weight  of  5-barrel  Nordenfelt  complete, 
on  the  galloping  carriage,  with  10,000 
rounds  of  ammunition — 

22  cwt.  0  qrs.  16  lbs. 


Weight  of  7-pouDder  servijce  gun  (steel), 
muzzle-loading,  with  carriage,  lim- 
ber, and  ammunition  complete,  is  26 
cwt.  2  qrs.  27  lbs. 


I  will  give  a  few  engagements  in  which  English  troops  have  been 
fighting  in  late  years  where  a  machine  gun  mounted  as  described 
would  have  been  of  infinite  service.  In  the  Afghan  war,  at  the  battle 
of  Charasiab,  6th  October,  1879,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  infantry  were 
employed,  and  necessarily  the  cavalry  were  held  in  reserve  for  the 
protection  of  the  camp,  thus  their  services  during  the  flight  of  the 
Afghans  were  lost.  Machine  guns  might  have  supplied  the  place  of 
the  cavalry  for  this  purpose.  There  were  two  Gatling  guns  employed 
to  cover  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  (Joorkhas  to  attack  a  certain  hill,  but 
they  were  soon  put  out  of  action  by  the  ^^  drums^^  jamming.  At  the 
Afghan  attack  on  the  Sherpur  cantonment,  23d  December,  1879, 
machine  guns  would  for  this  defense  have  been  of  great  value,  as  the 
attacking  force  were  obliged  to  pass  over  clear  open  ground  in  their 
assaults.  The  weak  part  of  the  defense  between  the  field  hospital  and 
the  Behmaru  village  could  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  machine 
guns.  At  Ahmed  Khel,  19th  April,  1880,  a  large  force  of  Ghazis 
made  a  furious  attack  on  our  troops  whilst  in  the  act  of  forming  up, 
which  nearly  ended  most  disastrously.  Machine  guns,  nerveless,  and 
with  great  rapidity  of  fire,  would  have  checked  or  repulsed  the  rush 
of  the  Ohazis,  the  last  three  hundred  yards  of  rush  being  over  open 
ground.  At  Maiwand,  later  on,  if  machine  guns  had  been  used  in 
place  of  the  six  smooth-bores,  the  result  of  this  afiair  would  have  been 
materially  altered,  by  reason  of  their  power  to  stop  rushes  of  men,  and 
by  their  not  sufiering  from  the  e£fect  of  demoralization. 

The  Zulu  war  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  employment 
of  rifle-calibre  machine  guns  having  great  poriabUUi/,  certainty  of 
action,  etc.,  as  the  Zulus  attacked  in  masses,  and  the  ground  was 
generally  open  and  favorable  to  such  fire.  In  the  assault  and  subse- 
quent destruction  of  our  camp  at  Isandwhiana,  these  guns  must  have 
proved  invaluable,  as  there  was  time  afforded  to  temporarily  intrench 
them,  even  if  not  placed  within  the  laager.  The  defense  of  Rorke's 
Drift,  and  the  massacre  at  the  Intombi   River,  might  have  had 
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difiereot  results  with  the  assistance  of  such  guns.  At  Uhindi^  machine 
guns  thai  covM  have  rapidly  and  ea&Uy  moved  from  poird  to  point  of  the 
square  as  the  attack  developed  itself^  would  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  addition  to  the  Gratlings  used  there.  At  Majuba  Hill  in 
the  Transvaal  two  machine  guns  would  have  been  the  means  of 
checking  and  repulsing  the  final  fatal  rush  of  the  Boera,  had  the  guns 
been  light  and  portable  enough  to  have  been  carried  up  the  hill. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  mounting  of  the  machine  guns  as  supplied  to 
the  navy  for  landing  purposes.  With  this  gun  (as  with  the  galloping 
gun  I  have  mentioned),  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  it  should  always  be 
ready, — that  is,  always  in  action.  Limbering  and  unlimbering  does 
away  with  much  of  its  utility  as  a  machine  gun ;  the  limber  adds  to  its 
weight,  it  is  not  ready  for  instant  action,  and  the  fact  of  having  to 
unlimber  hurriedly  must  tend  to  make  the  men  unsteady,  especially  if 
under  fire.  Absolute  steadiness  and  perfect  self-control  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  machine  gun  fire.  Another  weak  point  in  the  service 
fitting  is  the  fact  of  having  to  lift  the  trail  of  the  gun  by  order  '^  Trail 
right''  or  ^^  Trail  left,"  to  get  the  training  ^on.  This  takes  time,  and 
throws  the  elevation  out.  A  machine  gun  should  be  able  to  get  its 
training  on  in  nearly  every  direction  without  touching  the  trail,  and 
to  do  this  it  should  be  pivoted  on  the  axle,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  train 
above  the  wheels. 

In  support  of  this  argument,  I  may  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  Admiral  Sir  William  Hewett  relative  to  the  machine  gun  mount- 
ing :  "  At  the  battle  of  El  Teb,"  he  says,  "  the  Gardners  belonging  to 
the  ^  Sphinx'  were  fitted  to  the  7-pounder  gun  carriages  with  a  plate ; 
this  brought  the  machine  gun  clear  of  the  wheel,  and  a  man  could  turn 
the  fire  round  without  moving  the  gun  carriage ;  in  fact,  no  trail  train- 
ing. The  chief  engineer  of  the  ^  Sphinx'  fitted  their  machine  guns  in 
this  way,  and  they  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  service  fitting,  of 
which  we  had  one  belonging  to  the  ^  Monarch.'  This  carriage  did  not 
allow  the  gun  to  train  all  round,  so  it  was  the  old  thing  of  right  or  left ; 
besides,  with  those  fitted  high  the  barrel  was  just  up  to  a  man's  shoul- 
der." Commander  Bolfe,  who  commanded  the  naval  brigade  in  the 
Soudan,  also  writes  me :  ^^  The  service  mounting  of  the  Gardner  is  open 
to  a  good  deal  of  criticism;  it  is  too  low,  and  the  gun  has  to  be  trained 
by  the  trail  instead  of  the  screw.  It  is  most  necessary  to  be  able  to 
fine  train  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  the  most  delicate  rifle 
fire,  you  cannot  have  your  training  screw  too  fine." 

It  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  the  limber  altogether  for  the 
naval  gun  mounted  for  liCnding  pui*po8es.     It  is  far  too  heavy,  making 
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a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  weight  for  the  men  to  drag,  and  the  gun 
being  limbered  up  prevents  it  being  always  in  action,  which  detracts 
from  its  value  as  a  machine  gun.  There  is  everything  to  say  against  it, 
and  nothing  to  say  in  its  favor.  Men,  horses,  or  mules  could  easily 
carry  the  ammunition  for  the  guns,  and  they  would  be  far  more  efficient 
if  this  were  done ;  the  wheels  of  the  present  carriage  are  not  large 
enough  in  diameter,  neither  are  the  tires  wide  enough.  I  will  here 
read  a  letter  received  from  Captain  Wilson,  V.  C,  which  bears  out  in 
many  particulars  the  remarks  made  on  these  matters,  and  gives  some 
excellent  suggestions  founded  upon  actual  experience  in  the  late 
fighting  in  the  Soudan.  ^'  At  El  Teb  the  whole  advance  was  neces- 
sarily made  in  fighting  formation.  The  square  was  expected  to  be  able 
to  withstand  a  rush  at  any  moment ;  a  team  of  animals  under  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  very  unsuitable;  even  with  men  the 
space  required  for  reversing  the  limbers  entailed  considerable  gaps  in 
the  square,  which  had  to  be  rectified  afterwards;  but  with  animals 
these  gaps  would  have  been  much  larger,  and  the  time  occupied  much 
greater.  In  either  case  th^  operation  of  unlimbering  and  coming  into 
action  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  at  a  moment 
when  the  most  perfect  order  is  required ;  when  the  square  halted  at 
nine  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  position,  the  practice  from  the 
Gkirdner  gun  of  the  left  half-battery  which  then  came  into  action  was 
admirable.  The  practice  at  this  period  I  look  on  as  illustrating  one  of 
the  best  uses  of  machine  guns.  The  whole  square  lying  down,  that  is, 
under  the  best  cover  that  the  circumstances  admit  of,  not  a  single  man 
wasted  a  cartridge,  and  the  machine  gun  quietly  delivered  a  fire  under 
the  most  perfect  control,  which  must  at  that  range  have  been  equiva- 
lent as  regards  actual  effect  to  the  fire  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
marksmen.  As  soon  as  the  advance  against  the  enemy's  works  was 
commenced,  the  defects  of  our  present  system  of  mounting  at  once 
became  apparent  The  left  half-battery  then  formed  the  right  of  the 
leading  face  of  the  square.  To  advance  it  was  neoeasary  to  limber  up, 
and  this  not  only  prevented  them  from  firing,  but  what  was  worse,  it 
made  what  was  practically  a  gap  in  the  front  of  the  square.  A  rush  of 
Arabs  when  they  were  close  up  to  the  enemy's  guns  showed  very  dis- 
tinctly the  danger  of  this  arrangement,  as  it  compelled  the  guns  to  come 
into  action  in  a  hurry  just  when  a  steady  front  was  required.  Fortu- 
nately, the  number  of  Arabs  was  small  at  that  point,  or  the  position 
might  have  been  an  awkward  one.  The  necessity  for  ever  limbering 
up  a  machine  gun  in  action  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  its  efficient  use. 
It  is  bad  enough  with  artillery,  whose  work  ends  at  about  the  ranges 
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where  that  of  rifles  and  machine  gans  begins.  With  weapons  that  are 
expected  to  fight  at  close  quarters  the  system  is  quite  inadmissible.  I 
strongly  recommend  doing  away  with  the  limber  entirely,  using  pack 
animals  or  men  to  carry  the  ammunition,  and  making  the  gun  always 
travel  independently.  The  weight  of  the  limber  for  the  5-barreled 
Gardner  gun  packed  is  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  3  lbs.,  while  that  of  the  gun  and 
carriage  with  feeder  filled  is  6  cwt.  0  qrs.  23  lbs.  Doing  away  with 
the  limber  therefore  saves  half  the  weight  to  be  dragged,  and  the  weight 
will  run  easier  on  two  wheels  than  on  four.  The  actual  weight  of  am- 
munition and  holders  carried  in  the  limber  is  only  1  cwt  3  qrs.  25  lbs. 
(say  2  cwt.),  so  that  the  empty  limber  weighs  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  ammunition  it  can  carry.  To  have  a  cart  weighing  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  its  load  must  be  a  mistake,  especially  when  it  is  ex- 
pected to  travel  over  rough  ground.  Two  pack  mules  could  easily 
carry  the  twelve  hundred  rounds  which  the  limber  contains.  Suitable 
panniers  should  be  made  to  strap  on  to  an  ordinary  pack  saddle,  each 
pannier  fitted  to  take  six  holders  containing  fifty  cartridges  each.  I 
should  make  them  in  three  divisions  for  strength,  each  division  to  take 
two  holders,  which  should  have  handles  on  the  top  to  lift  them  out  by. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  take  off  the  panniers  to  get  at  the  holders, 
but  they  should  be  easily  removable,  to  save  the  animals  during  halts. 
The  weight  of  each  holder  filled  is  nine  pounds,  so  each  mule  load  would 
be  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds  plus  the  weight  of  panniers  and  pack 
saddle.  A  mule  can  easily  carry  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  saddle,  so  there  is  a  considerable  margin  left. 

*^  To  make  the  gun  travel  easily  by  itself,  I  should  propose  to  take 
off  the  present  trail  and  substitute  two  stout  shafts,  thus  making  the 
carriage  simply  a  two-wheeled  cart  without  any  body.  In  the  firing 
position  the  shafts  would  rest  on  the  ground,  and  although  on  rough 
ground  only  one  would  be  generally  touching  the  ground,  I  think  that 
would  be  enough  to  steady  the  gun,  as  there  is  no  recoil.  The  wheels 
should  also  be  made  a  foot  larger  in  diameter  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  the  tires  at  least  an  inch  wider. 

'^  In  action  the  gun  should  always  advance  muzzle  first,  two  men  on 
each  shaft  pushing,  and  two  men  on  each  side  with  short  drag  ropes 
pulling;  the  feeder  always  on  the  gun.  It  is  then  instantly  ready  for 
action  by  merely  dropping  the  shafts.  On  a  long  march,  when  not 
liable  to  surprise,  a  single  mule  or  horse  may  be  put  into  the  shafts, 
and  the  gun  may  travel  breech  first ;  or  if  there  are  no  animals,  the 
covering  party,  which  I  think  should  always  be  with  the  gun,  should 
take  half-hour  spells  at  the  drag  ropes. 
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"  The  disadvantages  of  being  caught  limbered  up^  as  I  have  de^ 
scribed,  were  evidently  felt,  as  the  guns  did  not  attempt  to  limber  up 
again  during  the  remainder  of  the  action. 

''  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  ease  with  which  the  fire  of  these 
guns  could  be  directed  or  controlled  by  the  officer  in  command,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rifle  fire  of  both  soldiers  and  blue-jackets.  The  men 
were  at  this  time  very  excited,  the  noise  and  general  confusion  pre- 
venting orders  from  being  heard ;  mounted  officers  rode  furiously  up 
and  down  the  line  with  little  effect,  while  the  bugles  almost  continually 
sounding  ^  cease  firing'  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  noise ;  but  the 
machine  guns  were  under  perfect  control.  Orders  quietly  given  to 
'search  out  that  clump  of  bush,^  *  keep  your  gun  bearing  on  that  comer 
of  the  wall,^  or  '  cease  firing  till  they  show  again,'  etc.,  were  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  regularity. 

'^  Each  machine  gun  should  have  its  own  covering  party,  as  it  can- 
not defend  itself  at  close  quarters.  On  this  occasion  their  own  guns' 
crews  were  split  in  half,  one-half  being  with  the  limbers,  and  the  rest 
with  the  guns,  and  they  were  swept  away  with  much  greater  ease  than 
if  each  gun  had  had  a  compact  party  specially  told  off  to  defend  it  .  .  • 
While  the  gun  is  encumbered  with  a  limber  you  cannot  make  it  conform 
to  all  the  movements  of  a  company,  and  it  would  only  create  confusion 
to  attempt  it ;  but  with  the  gun  alone,  fitted  as  I  propose,  I  think  it 
could  be  done  with  ease  and  with  great  effect." 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  question  of  ammunition.  It  should  be  im- 
perative that  every  rifle-calibre  machine  gun  supplied  to  either  service 
should  throw  the  same  ammunition  as  the  service  rifles;  unless  this 
is  done,  endless  and  needless  trouble  and  confusion  may  arise  on 
a  campaign,  and  indeed  a  fearful  disaster  might  occur,  as  these 
remarks  of  Commander  Rolfe  to  myself  exemplify.  Commander 
Rolfe  says, — 

"  When  we  got  to  Tokai  I  sent  back  for  a  further  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, which  came  up  by  convoy,  but  I  found  one  box  short.  As  I  was 
walking  about  the  camp  I  found  an  empty  box  of  Gratling  cartridges  in 
one  of  the  regimental  lines ;  knowing  that  no  infantry  raiment  had 
any  business  with  such  a  box,  I  went  to  the  commanding  officer  and 
told  him  that  I  thought  he  had  got  some  machine  gun  ammunition. 
On  the  pouches  being  examined,  nearly  all  my  missing  cartridges  were 
found.  The  result  of  this  comparatively  harmless  peculation  might 
have  been  most  serious,  as  you  can  get  the  machine  gun  cartridge  into  a 
rifle,  but  it's  an  awful  job  to  extract  the  empty  cartridge. 

^*  Such  a  mixture  of  ammunition  might  in  this  instance  have  re- 
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suited  in  practically  spiking  every  rifle  in  a  lament,  and  caused  a 
panic/' 

The  machine  guns  which  I  sent  to  India  last  spiring  for  trial  all 
fired  the  Martini-Henry  Boxer  cartridge  without  any  trouble  from 
jammings  feeding,  or  extracting. 

That  the  machine  guns  of  the  present  day  are  accurate,  rapid  in 
their  fire,  and  terrible  in  their  man-killing  power  is  beyond  doubt ; 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  better  utilized  for  the  services  is  a  grave 
question  for  consideration.  For  volunteers  they  would  appear  admir^ 
ably  adapted,  and  the  London  corps  under  Colonel  Alt  have  lately 
demonstrated  (as  far  as  drill  can  do,  and  in  the  recent  sham  fight  at 
Portsmouth)  how  exceedingly  useful  they  might  be.  Artillery  officers 
as  a  rule  are  supposed  not  to  look  upon  them  with  favor,  but  most  of 
the  aiguments  used  against  them  appear  to  treat  them  as  guns  instead 
of  clusters  of  rifles,  which  they  really  are.  I  have  endeavored  in  this 
paper  not  to  obtrude  my  opinions  too  strongly  on  a  question  which  is 
more  perhaps  of  a  military  character  than  a  naval  one.  Confidence  in 
the  immediate  future  of  these  guns  induced  me  to  read  it,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  approached  the  subject  without  trespass- 
ing slightly  on  military  ground. 
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GERMAN  MILITARY  PUNISHMENT. 

BT  C.  J.  li'EBTBAirOE. 

(Ooncluded  from  page  201.) 

The  regulations  for  imprisonment^  with  which  form  of  punishment 
we  ooncluded  our  notice  last  month,  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  prisoner  must  be  confined  in  a  military  fortress. 

6.  Imprisonment  can  be  solitary ;  but  solitude  must  not  be  enforced 
for  more  than  three  years  without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner. 

c.  If  the  prisoner  demand  employment,  it  must  be  furnished  him. 
Non-commissioned  oflBcers  and  men  may  be  employed  outside  the  prison 
without  their  own  consent. 

d.  Such  employment  must  suit  the  capabilities  of  the  different 
prisoners,  must  tend  as  far  as  possible  to  military  ends,  and  be  carried 
out  under  military  supervision. 

The  duration  of  an  imprisonment  amounting  to  more  than  six 
weeks  is  not  included  in  the  period  which  the  prisoner  is  bound  by 
law  to  serve. 

Fortress  confinement,  the  maximum  and  minimum  duration  of 
which  is,  as  in  the  case  of  imprisonment,  fixed  by  law,  may  be  found, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  codes  of  military  punishment.  It  is,  as 
already  said,  the  custodia  honeda,  and  enforced  eicdusively  against 
officers  whose  o£fense  does  not  involve  dismissal  from  service.  It 
forms  also  a  part  of  the  civil  code,  in  the  punishment  of  misdemeanors 
not  implying  a  loss  of  honor,  as,  for  example,  dueling;  though  incite- 
ment to  a  duel  by  a  third  party  is  always  followed  by  imprisonment. 
An  officer  sentenced  to  foilress  confinement  is  employed  under  military 
supervision  in  those  duties  to  which  he  is  best  fitted,  although  the 
rules  and  r^ulations  under  which  he  works  are  very  mudi  less 
stringent  than  in  the  case  of  imprisonment 

The  third  military  punishment  in  the  form  of  restriction  on  liberty 
is  arrest.  The  civil  code  does  not  contain  this  penalty ;  but  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  punishments  ever  devised  to  meet  the  special 
conditions  of  military  life.  Army  punishments  should  be  short  and 
severe  as  possible.     In  expiating  a  military  misdemeanor,  the  soldier 
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should  not  if  possible  remain  long  away  from  his  duties.  Military 
punishment  must  not  be  made  a  means  of  shirking  military  obligations. 
Arrest,  therefore,  has  been  so  devised  as  to  involve  during  a  short 
space  of  time  a  number  of  severities  and  hardships,  both  moral  and 
physical,  calculated  to  subdue  without  hardening  the  prisoner.  The 
form  of  arrest  depends  in  the  German  as  in  other  services  on  the  rank  of 
the  o£fender  and  the  nature  of  his  o£fense.  To  punish  an  officer  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  private  would  be  as  damaging  to  the  influence  and 
self-respect  of  the  one  as  to  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  the 
other.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  against  an  officer 
the  stringent  measures  often  necessary  with  the  private.  He  feels  the 
slightest  punishment  as  a  stain  upon  his  honor ;  and  this  consideration 
has  far  more  e£fect  than  the  greatest  severities.  If  severe  measures  be 
needful  in  any  particular  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  offender  is  not 
worthy  or  fit  for  his  rank.  The  same  rule  applies  with  almost  equal 
force  to  the  non-commissioned  officer. 

In  accordance  with  such  considerations,  the  framers  of  the  Military 
8trafge9ebHm6h  have  divided  arrest  into  four  distinct  forms:  room 
arrest,  slight  arrest,  moderate  arrest,  and  severe  arrest ;  and  the  cases 
in  which  each  is  to  be  enforced  are  specifically  laid  down.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  German  code  of  punishment  does  not  recognize 
barrack  or  quarter  arrest  as  a  FreiheUa-stTafe  or  liberty  punishment. 
These  forms  of  arrest  are  on]y  regarded  as  disciplinary  penalties,  and 
may  not  be  employed  for  such  offenses  as  are  threatened  by  law  with 
punishment.  The  minimum  length  of  arrest  is  one  day,  the  maximum 
six  weeks ;  of  severe  arrest,  four  weeks.  Boom  arrest  is  only  enforced 
against  officers ;  light  arrest  against  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ; 
moderate  arrest  against  non-commissioned  officers,  without  porUSpie, 
and  privates; -while  severe  arrest  is  only  employed  as  a  punishment 
for  privates  who  have  already  undergone  a  period  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor  for  a  military  crime. 

In  room  arrest  the  offender  is  confined  to  his  own  quarters.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  leave  them  without  permission,  nor  to  receive  visitors. 
When  arrest  is  enforced  against  captains  or  subalterns,  a  particular 
room  may  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  but  in  this  event  it  is  called 
severe  room  arrest,  and  is  a  judicial,  not  a  disciplinary,  punishment. 
During  room  arrest,  as  during  all  similar  restrictions  on  liberty,  the 
offending  officer  can  neither  carry  arms  nor  wear  any  decorations  which 
he  may  possess.  When,  however,  he  has  obtained  permission  to  leave 
his  room  he  is  allowed  to  carry  his  sword.  When  an  officer  is  sen- 
tenced to  room  arrest  his  sword  is  received  by  another  and  delivered 
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over  to  the  governor  or  commandant  of  the  fort  In  simple  room 
arrest,  however,  a  superior  officer  exercising  the  least  disciplinary 
power  receives  and  retains  his  arms.  This  duty  usually  falls  to  the 
adjutant;  but  if  he  be  not  present  the  arms  may  remain  in  the  house 
or  apartments  of  the  o£fender.  In  simple  room  arrest  the  officer  is 
again  confined  to  his  own  residence,  and  is  not  allowed  to  receive 
visitors.  If,  however,  he  occupy  a  house  in  common  with  other  people, 
he  may  mix  with  them  as  usual.  A  married  man,  therefore,  is  not 
separated  from  hii^  family ;  while  the  visits  of  his  doctor  are  always 
allowed.  Any  doubtful  points  are  decided  by  a  superior  officer,  who  in 
urgent  cases  may  permit  access  to  a  few  persons.  Open-air  exereise  is 
usually  allowed  after  the  first  fourteen  days'  confinement ;  but  if  his 
doctor  declare  such  exercise  to  be  essential  to  health  before  that  time, 
the  arrested  officer  is  permitted  to  leave  his  house  for  an  hour  daily, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  equal  or  superior  in  rank.  The  attention 
of  every  officer  sentenced  to  simple  room  arrest  is  directed  by  a 
superior  to  a  regulation  in  the  MUitdr-iSrafgesdzbiAehy  which  says, 
^'  Any  officer  who  during  room  arrest  shall  leave  his  quarters  on  his 
own  responsibility  will  be  punished  with  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  dismissed  from  service.  Any  officer  who  during  room  arrest  shall 
receive  a  visit  on  his  own  responsibility  will  be  punished  with  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  in  serious  cases  with  dismissal  from  ser- 
vice." These  laws  are  founded  on  the  idea  that  we  should  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  officer  implicitly  to  obey  r^ulations  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline.  If  he  do  not,  he  betrays  a  sacred  trust,  and  sets  an  example 
to  inferiors  in  rank  which  must  have  the  worst  possible  e£fects. 

Severe  room  arrest  is  only  enforced  against  captains  or  subalterns* 
The  offender  is  confined  in  a  special  arrest-room  and  there  locked  in, 
though  the  use  of  books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  is  allowed.  Paragraph 
79  of  the  MiUidr'StrafgeMtzbuch  contains  the  following:  ^^  A  prisoner 
who  on  his  own  responsibility  shall  break  from  severe  room  arrest,  will, 
if  desertion  from  the  colors  be  not  charged  against  him,  be  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  breaking  of 
severe  room  arrest  is  not  punished  so  sharply  as  escape  from  simple 
arrest,  for  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  breach  of  confidence  deserving  a 
very  heavy  penalty.  It  is  apparent  that  the  rule  as  to  leaving  his 
house  or  apartments  "  on  his  own  responsibility"  would  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  fire,  or  any  other  danger  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 

Slight,  moderate,  and  severe  arrest  are  always  solitary.  Solitude, 
in  fact,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  arrest;  in  imprisonment  it  is  op- 
tional ;  in  penal  servitude  it  is  not  allowed.    Experience  proves  that 
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solitude  is  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  increasing  the  severity  of  a 
necessarily  short  punishment.  In  solitude  the  soldier  has  time  and 
opportunity  to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection ;  while  his  loneliness  is  the 
more  oppressive,  as  society  has  become  a  necessity  of  civilized  life. 

During  arrest  the  soldier  retains  his  uniform ;  in  imprisonment  and 
fortress  confinement  he  receives  prison  clothes. 

Slight  arrest  does  not  involve  any  other  penalty  than  solitude. 
The  soldier  receives  his  usual  pay,  is  allowed  to  read  "good  books/' 
and  smoke.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  moderation  is  also  per- 
missible, if  the  maintenance  of  order  be  not  thereby  endangered. 

Moderate  arrest  is  euforced  in  a  different  manner.  The  offender 
receives  a  plank  bed,  and  is  fed  on  bread  and  water.  These  severities 
are  dispensed  with  on  the  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  and  afterwards  every 
third  day.  If  needful  to  health,  for  example  in  cold  weather,  a  break- 
fast of  soup  and  at  night  a  woolen  covering  are  given  to  the  prisoner, 
whose  moral  needs  may  be  met  by  the  perusal  of  the  inevitable  "  good 
and  improving*'  books. 

During  severe  arrest  the  prisoner  is  confined  in  a  dark  cell  under 
much  the  same  conditions  as  those  in  force  in  moderate  arrest.  As  in 
the  latter,  the  severities  are  dispensed  with  on  the  fourth,  eighth, 
■  twelfth,  and  afterwards  on  every  third  day.  Severe  arrest,  of  all  re- 
strictions on  liberty,  is  probably  the  most  effective  and  the  most  felt. 
Several  days  passed  in  a  dark  cell,  in  solitude,  and  on  bread  and  water, 
exercise  of  course  a  startling  effect  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  most 
recalcitrant  soldier.  As,  however,  severe  arrest  is  r^arded  as  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  punishment,  it  is  only  employed  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  already  undergone  one  or  more  periods  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
usually  used  as  a  dernier  ressort  against  those  with  whom  all  other 
'modes  of  disciplinary  punishment  have  failed ;  who  must,  in  the  Grer- 
man  popular  phraseology,  undergo  a  course  of  softening — '^murbe 
ffemacht.^'  The  reduction  of  the  maximum  duration  of  severe  arrest 
from  six  to  four  weeks  may  be  ascribed  to  the  general  moderation  of 
the  Beichs-MUiidr'-StrafgesetsJmch  as  compared  with  other  and  earlier 
codes  of  military  punishment. 

As  the  hardships  involved  in  moderate  and  severe  arrests  are  only 
really  felt  aft;er  several  days,  these  forms  of  punishment  are  not  usually 
enforced  for  less  than  three.  A  shorter  period  would  have  no  practical 
effect.  If  the  bodily  health  of  a  prisoner  be  likely  seriously  to  suffer  from 
the  usual  severities,  a  lighter  form  of  arrest  is  resorted  to.  This  regula- 
tion is  founded  on  the  idea  that  slight  arrest  will  have  as  much  effect  on 
a  man  in  bad  health  as  its  severer  forms  on  a  strong  and  hardy  soldier« 
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As  suitable  places  of  oonfinement  may  not  be  procurable  in  the  field, 
the  manner  in  which  different  classes  of  military  misdemeanants  are  to 
be  treated  in  such  an  event  is  fully  and  explicitly  laid  down.  In  slight 
arrest  the  prisoner,  when  he  would  otherwise  be  off  duty,  is  employed 
as  sentry,  but  he  is  not  docked  of  his  field  allowance.  In  moderate 
arrest  he  is  given  a  number  of  exceptionally  heavy  and  disagreeable 
duties.  In  severe  arrest  the  prisoner  is  either  bound  for  two  hours  a 
day,  or  obliged  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  of  rifles  or  saddles.  When  sen- 
tenced to  be  bound,  he  is  placed  in  such  a  manner,  with  his  back  to  a 
wall  or  tree,  that  he  can  neither  lie  nor  sit.  When  the  carriage  of  rifles 
or  saddles  is  to  form  his  task,  he  is  weighted,  whilst  walking  or  stand- 
ing, with  a  burden  of  not  more  than  fifteen  kilogrammes,  either  en- 
tirely on  one  shoulder,  or,  unequally  divided,  on  both.  This  burden 
may  be  composed  of  rifles,  saddles,  or  other  articles  of  equipment. 

Being  bound  for  two  hours,  or  carrying  a  load  of  rifles  or  saddles, 
is  reckoned  as  a  day's  severe  arrest.  In  the  field  these  hardships  are 
dispensed  with  on  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  afterwards  on  every  third 
day.  The  place  in  which  such  punishments  are  to  be  enforced  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Moderate 
and  severe  arrests  are,  in  war,  a  most  effective  form  of  punishment 
Not  only  do  they  bend  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  but  they  exercise  a 
strong  deterrent  effect  upon  the  rougher  spirits  of  the  army  in  general. 
In  peace  such  modifications  are  not  admissible.  The  punishment  of  a 
misdemeanor  during  manoeuvres  takes  place  on  the  return  to  garrison. 

Though,  as  has  been  said,  death  and  imprisonment  are  the  most 
effective  and  most  universal  of  military  punishments,  the  special  con- 
ditions of  military  life  render  the  existence  of  other  essentially  different 
penalties  scarcely  less  important  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the 
army.'  Honor  and  duty  should  go  hand  in  hand;  but  their  non-ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  the  soldier  cannot  be  uniformly  punished. 
Breaches  of  duty,  as  we  have  seen,  are  met  in  the  Grerman  service  either 
by  death  or  imprisonment ;  breaches  of  honor  usually  entail  dismissal 
from  the  army  or  the  marine.  Not  only  does  a  dishonorable  action 
render  a  soldier  unfit  for  the  company  of  his  fellows,  but  it  reacts  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  the  regiment,  battalion,  or  troop  to  which  he 
belongs,  so  close  is,  or  should  be,  the  oamaraderie  of  soldiership.  For 
such  cases,  therefore,  punishments  must  be  devised  by  which  an  offender 
may  be  stamped  as  dishonorable,  dismissed  the  society  for  which  he 
has  proved  himself  unfit,  whose  rules  he  has  broken,  whose  self-respect 
and  mutual  trust  he  has  so  gravely  injured. 

The  special  punishments  of  honor  which  can  only  be  incurred  as 
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supplementB  to  other  penalties  are  the  following :  1.  (For  all  ranks), 
dismissal  from  the  army  or  the  marine.  2.  (For  officers),  dismissal 
from  service.  3.  (For  non-commissioned  officers  and  men),  degrada- 
tion to  the  second  class.  4.  (For  non-commissioned  officers),  reduction 
to  the  ranks. 

I.  Dismissal  from  the  army  or  the  marine  must,  in  the  case  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  be  the  consequence  of  penal  servi- 
tude or  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  when  the  latter  penalty  is  to  extend 
over  more  than  three  years.  In  the  case  of  officers  it  must  always 
follow  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  without 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  latter.  It  must  also  be  enforced  in  those 
cases  in  which  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  would  be  reduced  to 
the  second  class.  This  punishment  is  designed  for  o£fenses  that  carry 
with  them  unworthiness  to  bear  arms.  They  are  as  follows :  Theft, 
embezzlement,  robbery,  extortion,  receiving  stolen  goods,  fraud,  self- 
mutilation,  cowardice,  mutiny,  pillaging,  plundering,  marauding,  and 
deserting  the  colors.  Dismissal  frodi  the  army  or  the  marine  is  not, 
in  the  case  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  all  these  crimes.  For  officers,  of  course,  it  is  the  only 
satisfactory  penalty.  When  so  dismissed  the  offender  naturally  loses 
all  his  titles,  orders,  or  decorations,  as  well  as  all  military  claims,  and  is 
incapable  of  re-entering  the  service. 

II.  Dismissal  from  service  carries  with  it  an  incapability  of  filling 
any  public  office,  and  is  enforced  in  those  cases  in  which  non-commis- 
sioned officers  would  be  degraded.  This  punishment  is  used  in  cases 
where  an  action  has  been  committed  injurious  to  tiie  position  of  the 
officer  either  as  a  comrade  or  a  superior.  It  does  not,  for  instance, 
follow  that  the  offender  has  totally  forfeited  the  respect  of  his  brother- 
officers  ;  but  that  his  conduct  has  caused  his  retention  on  active  service 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  discipline.  He  retains,  there- 
fore, his  rank  and  decorations,  but  forfeits  the  right  to  wear  his  uniform, 
as  well  as  all  claims  to  pensions,  etc.,  which  he  may  have  earned  whilst 
on  active  service* 

III.  D^radation  to  the  second  class  may  be  the  consequence  of 
theft,  embezzlement,  robbery,  fraud,  and  similar  offenses.  Special  r^- 
ulations  provide  for  the  degradation  of  such  recalcitrant  soldiers  who 
have  undergone,  without  good  effect,  one  judicial  and  several  disciplin- 
ary punishments.  This  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
concurrent  punishments  in  force  in  the  German  army.  The  loss  of  his 
cockade  stamps  the  offender  as  one  who  has  acted  in  a  dishonorable 
manner.    Not  only  his  comrades,  but  the  general  public  can  recognize 
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this  faot  at  a  glance ;  and  he  most  carry  with  him,  therefore^  a  constant 
stinging  and  galling  reminder  of  his  oondact  The  average  soldier 
feels  this  above  all  other  similar  panishments ;  and  if  he  have  incorred 
it,  will  seek  by  exemplary  conduct  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  the 
respect  of  his  companions  and  of  the  public,  to  whom  he  must  form 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  ridicule.  This  punishment  is  not  limited  to 
any  definite  period.  By  good  conduct  the  soldier  may  regain  the 
cockade  whose  absence  makes  him  so  conspicuous,  but  not  the  orders 
or  decorations  which  he  may  have  forfeited.  For  this  latter  purpose  a 
special  cabinet  order  would  be  necessary.  This  method  of  punishment 
was  introduced  into  the  Prussian  service  as  far  back  as  3d  August, 
1808 ;  and  its  practical  value  is  still  so  great  that  it  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  new  Rdcihs-MiMar-Sbrafgesetzbuch. 

ly.  Reduction  to  the  ranks  must  be  enforced  against  the  non- 
commissioned officer  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year,  or 
when  he  is  declared. unfit  to  fill  any  public  office.  It  is,  however, 
optional,  whether  he  be  reduced  after  a  period  of  imprisonment  amount- 
ing to  less  than  one  year,  or  after  a  repetition  of  military  offenses. 

We  have  so  far  considered  only  those  punishments  that  find  a  place 
in  the  MiUtdr-Strafgefietzbuohy  and  are  therefore  judicial  in  their  char- 
acter. But  there  are  other  lesser  disciplinary  punishments  which  are 
often  too  trivial  to  be  treated  in  such  a  work,  or  indeed  to  be  looked 
upon  in  a  judicial  sense.  Some  ofienses  and  their  disciplinary  punish- 
ments are,  however,  given  in  the  official  work,  and  among  them  we 
may  mention : 

1.  Absence  without  leave,  or  exceeding  one's  leave  in  peace  for 
seven,  in  war  for  three  days. 

2.  Want  of  respect  to  a  superior,  or  insubordination. 

3.  Falsehood  on  questions  relating  to  service  matters. 

4.  Disobedience  of  orders  in  not  carrying  the  same  out,  exceeding 
or  altering  them,  even  should  no  military  disaster  ensue. 

5.  Abuse  of  rank  in  borrowing  money  or  receiving  presents  from 
an  inferior  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  officer. 

6.  Wilful  damage  or  destruction  of  government  stores  or  property. 

7.  Quitting  one's  post  without  leave  during  one's  tour  of  duty. 

8.  Falling  out  without  leave  on  the  march. 

9.  Drunkenness  on  duty,  and  incapacity,  from  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance, to  perform  duty. 

As  they  are  included  in  the  r^ulations  of  the  JGiUdr'Strafgesetz- 
buck,  the  enforcement  of  suitable  disciplinary  punishments  does  not 
assume  the  arbitrary  or  personal  aspect  which  might  otherwise  be 
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ascribed  to  it.  For  discipliiiaiy  porpoees  arrest  only  can  be  enforoedi 
and  in  this  case  must  not  exceed  four  weeks  of  slight  or  room  arrest, 
three  of  moderate,  and  two  of  severe  arrest.  The  official  regulations 
end  at  this  point.  Details  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  on  whom 
the  duty  of  enforcing  these  penalties  may  fall. 
The  disciplinary  punishments  are  as  follows : 

A.  For  officers. 

1.  Reprimand. — (a)  Simple,  without  witnesses,  or  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  in  rank. 

(6)  Formal,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  corps  d^ojfficiera. 
(o)  Severe,  published  in  orders. 

2.  Boom  arrest,  not  exceeding  fourteen  days. 

jB.  For  non-commissioned  officers. 

1.  Reprimand. — (a)  Simple,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  in  rank. 
(6)  Formal,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  company,  etc. 

(c)  Severe,  published  in  orders. 

2.  Imposition  of  extra  r^imental  duties. 

3.  Arrest — (a)  Barrack,  quarter,  or  slight  arrest,  not  exceeding  four 

weeks. 
(6)  Moderate  arrest,  not  exceeding  three  weeks. 

C  For  privates,  including  corporals  and  lance-corporals. 

1.  Small  disciplinary  punishments. 

(a)  Extra  r^mental  duties, — e,g.y  punishment  drill,  extra  guards, 

punishment  fatigue  duty,  stable  duty,  etc. 
(6)  Bestrictions  on  pay  not  to  exceed  four  weeks, 
(e)  Betnrn  to  barracks  before  the  ordinary  hour  of  ^*  Betreat,^'  not 

to  exceed  four  weeks. 

2.  Arrest. — (a)  Barrack,  quarter,  or  slight  arrest,  not  to  exceed  four 


(6)  Moderate  arrest,  not  to  exceed  three  weeks. 
(c)  Severe  arrest,  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days. 
3.  (For  privates  of  the  second  class  after  the  aforementioned  pun« 
ishments  have  been  enforced  in  vain.)    Drafting  them  into  a  company 
of  working  laborers. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  of  disciplinary  punishment  is  only  vested 
in  officers  who  either  command  a  company,  preside  over  a  military 
jurisdiction  or  institution,  or  have  a  separate  command  of  their  own, 
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and  are^  therefore,  answerable  for  its  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of 
order.  It  begins  with  the  captain  of  a  company,  and  increases  in  ex- 
tent and  importance  with  the  responsibility  of  the  di£ferent  ranks.  The 
practical  influence  of  disciplinary  is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  judicial  punishment.  The  latter  is  only  employed  in  grave  cases, 
when  expiation  rather  than  education  is  the  object.  Before  being  sent 
before  such  a  tribunal,  all  disciplinary  punishments,  all  admonition, 
warning,  and  reprimand  must  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

The  military  education  of  the  army  implies  a  complete  subordina- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  individual  to  that  of  his  superior  in  rank.  Not 
only  bad  characters,  but  all  men  of  strong  individuality  must  object  to, 
and  more  or  less  resist  such  subordination ;  and  only  the  knowledge 
that  the  will  of  the  superior  can  be  made  good  by  main  force  can  insure 
the  obedience  of  a  large  body  of  men.  It  is,  then,  all-important  that 
punishment  should  follow  as  quickly  and  surely  as  possible  on  the 
offense  committed.  The  few  short  words  '*  Three  days'  severe  arrest*' 
from  a  commanding  officer  are  far  more  effective  than  the  roundabout 
procedure  of  judicial  punishment.  The  individual  power  of  his  su- 
perior is  thereby  brought  constantly  and  directly  home  to  the  soldier. 
But  the  power  for  good  or  evil  vested  in  the  hands  of  such  an  officer 
is  so  great,  its  exercise  may  be  attended  by  results  so  widely  divergent, 
that  the  attention  of  every  officer  in  the  German  service  is  drawn  by 
the  authorities  to  the  responsibility  he  assumes  in  accepting  it:  '^ Every 
officer  holding  the  power  of  disciplinary  punishment  must  use  it  with 
the  most  conscientious  fairness  and  absence  of  bias.  If  either  the 
nature  of  an  offense,  or  the  proper  mode  of  punishment,  be  doubtful, 
be  should  seek  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  an  oral  or  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  whole  affistir.  The  manner  and  the  measure  of 
punishment  must  be  decided  by  him  with  due  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  offender,  with  reference  to  his  previous  conduct,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the  service  may  have  been  affected. 
If  officers  be  intrusted  with  functions  not  properly  appertaining  to  their 
rank,  they  must  nevertheless  be  guided  by  those  functions  in  their  choice 
of  suitable  punishments.''  These  and  other  general  principles  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered  by  the  Grerman  officer  in  order  that  he  may  act 
according  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, — i.e.,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  his  age  and  country. 

In  order  to  make  our  sketch  of  German  punishment  the  more  com- 
plete, we  may  mention  a  third  sjrstem,  that  of  the  Ehrengerichtey  or 
courts  of  honor,  for  officers.     Their  punishments  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Warning. 
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2.  Advising  resignation. 

3.  Actual  ezpalsion. 

*  In  carrying  out  this  code  of  punishment  the  finding  must  run^ 
''  Guilty  of  injuring  the  honor  of  the  community.''  This  institution, 
it  may  be  remarked,  exercises  an  enormous  influence  over  the  conduct 
of  the  oflBcers,  and,  therefore,  over  the  tone  of  the  whole  army.  It 
has  no  connection,  however,  with  the  judicial  punishments  included  in 
the  WJMr-Sbrajgesdjxhwfih ;  so  that  an  officer  untouched  by  the  one 
might  be  expelled  the  army  by  the  other.  The  ultimate  decision  in 
these  cases  rests  with  the  emperor. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  of  a  system  of  punishment  to  which  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  military  authorities  of  Germany  have  been 
devoted  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Since  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  requirements  of  discipline  have  been  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  Grerman  officials ;  and  the  outcome  is  the  publication  of  the 
Beich^'J^Udr-SbrafgeaetsArnhj  which  contains  a  code  of  punishment 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order 
in  the  largest  army  in  the  world. 
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TORPEDO-BOAT  WARFARE. 

BY  a  SLEEMAN^   BSQ.   (LATE  B.N.). 
(Concluded  from  page  252.) 

A  FIBST-0LAS8  ship  of  waT,  OF  fleet-ship,  may  find  herself  the  sub- 
ject of  attack  by  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats,  either  when 
lying  at  anchor^  or  under  way.  In  the  former  case  the  anchorage  may 
be  either  a  home  naval  port  where  special  and  exceptional  means  of 
defense  are  readily  obtainable^  or  a  harbor,  roadstead,  river,  etc.,  where 
the  ship  will  be  forced  to  depend  for  her  safe  protection  on  her  own 
resources;  while  in  the  latter  case  (under  way)  the  vessel  may  either 
form  one  of  a  fleet  engaged  in  a  general  action,  or  on  blockading  service. 

In  considering  the  best  method  of  defense  for  a  ship  at  anchor, 
much,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  harbor,  the  means  at 
her  disposal  for  this  purpose,  and  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  enemy 
for  making  an  attack  with  torpedo-boats ;  but  there  are  certain  broad 
principles  on  which  all  systems  of  defense  devised  with  this  object 
should  be  based. 

First,  that  the  approach  of  the  torpedo-boats  must  be  signaled 
(automatically,  if  possible)  to  the  ship  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
that  point  where  their  Whiteheads  would  be  discharged  (this  torpedo- 
firing  point  may  be  taken  as  some  four  hundred  yards  from  the  ship) ; 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  torpedo-boats  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of 
the  defense  as  great  a  time  as  possible,  before  they  have  reached  their 
proper  distance  from  the  ship  from  where  they  could  fire  their  White- 
heads with  a  fair  probability  of  striking  the  ship. 

Second,  that  the  guns  of  the  defense  must  be  worked  on  a  system 
which  will  insure  to  them  their  maximum  efiectiyeness. 

Third,  that  the  ship  must  be  provided  with  means  to  prevent  a 
successfully  fired  Whitehead  from  exploding  in  contact  with  her  bottom. 

Fourth,  that  electric  search-lights  must  not  be  used  until  the  ap- 
proach of  the  torpedo-boats  has  been  signaled. 

Fifth,  that  in  choosing  a  suitable  anchorage,  and  in  mooring  a  ship, 
every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  formation  of  the  harbor  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  points  from  which  the  torpedo-boats  can 
deliver  their  attack. 
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These  defensive  principles,  which  admit  each  of  a  vast  amount  of 
discussion,  will  be  dealt  with  separately  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as  is 
consistent  with  a  paper  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  conclusive. 

The  immense  importance  of  providing  our  costly  fleet-ships,  and 
also  smaller  war-vessels,  with  some  external  means  of  preventing  the 
explosion  of  a  Whitehead  in  actual  contact  with  the  ship's  bottom, 
must  be  self-evident  to  all  who  have  studied  the  art  of  torpedo  warfare, 
and  is  so  imperative  a  necessity  that  it  is  simply  incredible  that  no 
really  practical  solution  of  this  (surely  not  very  complex)  mechanical 
problem  has  yet  been  demonstrated. 

External  protection  is  the  only  practical  form  of  ship-defense  against 
the  Whitehead,  for  the  reason  that,  however  secure  from  actual  sinking 
a  ship  may  be  constructed  by  means  of  innumerable  water-tight  cells, 
double  or  treble  bottoms,  armored  decks,  and  such-like  devices,  yet  the 
explosion  of  a  small  charge  of  gun-cotton  such  as  these  Whiteheads 
carry  (ranging  from  thirty  pounds  to  ninety  pounds)  in  actual  contact 
will  most  surely  at  least  rupture  the  outer  skin,  and  probably  next 
inner  skin,  and  thus  more  or  less  disable  her,  while  the  ship  will  at  the 
same  time  experience  a  serious  and  dangerous  shock. 

While  allowing  that  this  constructive  form  of  protection  is  the  best 
solution  of  this  problem,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  can  be  applied 
to  existing  ships  seems  answerable  only  in  the  n^ative;  and  here  it 
is  only  intended  to  deal  with  torpedo-boats.  Whiteheads,  ships,  guns, 
etc.,  as  at  present  in  existence,  or  in  course  of  construction. 

Every  vessel  of  war  nowadays,  more  particularly  the  fleet-ship,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  expensive  box  containing  a  mass  of  intri-^ 
cate  machinery  of  one  kind  and  another;  and  thus  the  shock  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  a  small  charge  in  actual  contact  with  this  box  will 
most  assuredly  be  attended  with  evil  effects,  and  be  the  more  dangerous 
part  of  the  whole  explosive  effect 

From  General  Abbott's  report  upon  experiments  and  investigations 
to  develop  a  system  of  submarine  mining  for  defending  the  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  the  following  information  is  obtained. 

That  an  instantaneous  pressure  of  6600  pounds  per  square  inch  may 
be  adopted  as  the  measure  of  a  fatal  shock  to  a  first-class  ship  of  war ; 
that  a  charge  of  90  pounds  of  gun-cotton  will  give  an  intensity  of  action 
of  19,000  pounds  per  square  inch  if  exploded  at  a  distance  of  6.1  feet 
from  the  side  of  a  ship,  and  76  pounds  and  33  pounds  of  gun-cotton 
will  give  an  equal  intensity  of  action  at  6.6  feet  and  3.8  feet  respectively. 

Thus  all  the  efforts  directed  towards  devising  a  method  of  proteo- 
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tion  for  our  ships  should  be  oonoentrated  wholly  and  solely  on  an 
arrangement  which,  consistent  with  the  other  necessary  requirements, 
will  force  the  present  locomotive  or  auto-mobile  torpedo  (Whitehead) 
to  explode  at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  side, — Le.,  without  the 
dangerous  range  of  the  largest  charge  carried  by  these  torpedoes. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  a  properly  constructed 
net  hung  from  the  vessel's  side  will  most  effectually  arrest  the  pn^ress 
of  a  Whitehead,  and  if  it  be  caused  to  explode  in  the  net  comparatively 
little  damage  results  thereto. 

For  instance,  at  the  experiments  on  the  ^^  Oberon'^  at  Portsmouth, 
May  25, 1876,  a  charge  of  sixty  pounds  of  gun-cotton  dry  (wet,  seventy* 
five  pounds),  contained  in  an  iron  case  one-quarter  inch  thick  with  cast- 
iron  ends,  was  exploded  at  an  actual  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the 
side  of  the  target  at  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  ten  feet.  The  charge 
represented  that  of  the  nineteen-foot  Whitehead,  and  its  position  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  this  torpedo  when  striking  a  net.  The  effect  of  the 
explosion  upon  the  ship  was  inappreciable. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  against  steel-wire  nets  prove  that 
the  thirty-three-pound  gun-cotton  chai^  (which  is  the  charge  of  the 
greater  number  of  Whiteheads  in  use)  has  little  or  no  efiect  on  the  net 
itself,  and  none  whatever  on  the  ship.  The  larger  charge,  seventy-five 
pounds,  of  the  latest  Woolwich  pattern  of  Whitehead,  and  the  ninety 
pounds  charge  of  the  large  Fortification  Whitehead,  would  most  prob- 
ably seriously  damage  tlie  net  defense  if  exploded  in  it,  but  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  ship,  at  which  the  explosion  would 
thus  take  place,  would  not  sink  or  permanently  injure  the  vessel,  though 
doubtless  she  would  receive  a  severe  concussion,  especially  from  the 
heavier  range.  General  Abbott  gives  as  the  extreme  dangerous  range 
of  ninety  pounds  of  gun-cotton  twelve  and  one-half  feet,  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  eleven  and  two-thirds  feet,  and  of  thirty-three  pounds 
seven  and  three-fourths  feet ;  so  that  a  net  should  be  placed  at  a  distance 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ship's  side,  but  if  it  cannot  be  fixed 
rigidly  then  this  distance  must  be  extended  to  thirty  feet,  or  as  far  as 
practice  proves  necessary,  so  as  to  prevent  the  momentum  of  the  White- 
head, on  striking,  from  driving  the  net  in  towards  the  vessel,  and  thus 
allow  a  possibility  of  the  explosion  of  the  charge  taking  place  within 
its  actual  dangerous  range. 

As  this  matter  stands  at  present  there  seems  to  be  too  great  a 
tendency  in  our  navy  to  under-rate  the  usefulness  and  importance  of 
the  net  defense,  and  to  trust  to  extemporized  means  for  rigging  out  the 
net,  instead  of  resorting  to  every  means  possible  to  secure  to  the  service 
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a  net  protection  possessing  all  or  most  of  the  features  demanded  by 
nayal  officers  as  absolutely  requisite  for  a  perfect  system  of  ship-defense 
of  this  nature.  The  paramount  necessity  of  obtaining  some  means  of 
keeping  the  Whiteheads  off  a  ship,  or^  in  other  words^  of  reducing  to 
a  minimum  the  actual  efiect  on  the  ship  of  a  Whitehead  explosion^ 
calls  for  an  exceptional  effort,  and  this  at  once. 

It  would  be  necessary  for  the  nayy  to  come  first  to  some  definite 
decision  as  to  what  this  problem  consists  of,  and  what  it  really  wants, 
and  then,  if  a  prize  adequate  to  the  occasion  be  offered  for  a  practical 
realization  of  their  requirements,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining for  our  ships  of  war  a  net,  or  other  form  of  external  protection, 
that  shall  render  them  almost  if  not  absolutely  invulnerable  to  the 
Whitehead  attack  when  lying  at  anchor,  and  possibly  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  weather  at  sea  also. 

To  save  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  those  who  study  this 
problem,  it  would  be  well  to  collect  all  information  as  to  what  has 
been  already  effected  in  this  direction,  to  be  submitted  confidentially  to 
intending  competitors.  Doubtless  some  device  other  than  a  net,  as  a 
metal  shield,  etc.,  may  be  invented,  but  the  net  of  proper  construction, 
by  reason  of  its  elasticity,  pliability,  and  open  meshes,  seems  to  be  the 
most  suitable  means.  It  is  often  said  that  a  net  could  be  sufficiently 
broken  by  the  explosion  of  one  Whitehead  in  it,  to  allow  of  the  passage 
through  to  the  ship  of  another  one  immediately  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  first  torpedo ;  but  this  idea  is  purely  theoretical,  and  can  never 
be  practically  realized  with  torpedoes  such  as  the  Whitehead,  incapable 
of  being  controlled  either  in  r^rd  to  its  speed  or  its  direction ;  such 
a  consummation  is  feasible  with  a  controllable  torpedo,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  under  perfect  control  during  the  whole  of  its  run,  carries, 
as  a  rule,  a  very  heavy  charge  of  explosive. 

The  net  form  of  defense  is  also  objected  to  because  it  in  some  measure 
militates  against  the  general  efficiency  of  a  ship  when  used  under  way, 
by  limiting  her  speed  and  decreasing  her  manoeuvring  powers,  while 
in  a  sea  way  some  trouble  is  experienced  in  keeping  the  bottom  of  the 
net  at  the  proper  depth ;  but  these  objections  do  not  bold  good  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  which  is  more  particularly  the  condition  under 
which  a  ship  would  require  a  net  defense;  neither  ought  these  difficul* 
ties  to  be  insurmountable. 

(A)  The  attack  and  defence  of  a  ship  ai  anchor  in  a  home  or  other 
port. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  there  would  of  necessity  be  found  in  our 
naval  ports  at  home  a  number  of  our  men-of-war  awaiting  instructions, 
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and  others  preparing  for  sea^  which  vessels  would  offer  a  tempting 
opportunity  to  an  enemy  close  at  hand,  and  possessing  a  number  of 
torpedo-boats,  to  attack  the  instant  war  be  declared,  or  possibly  even 
before,  if  it  appear  impossible  to  avert  the  threatening  war,  and  thus 
endeavor  at  the  very  outset  to  strike  a  serious  blow  on  our  naval 
superiority. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  same  opportunity  would  be  offered  to  us; 
but,  unfortunately,  our  navy  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  proper  advan- 
tage of  any  such  chance,  owing  to  the  inferiority  in  numbers  and 
quality  of  our  torpedo-boats ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  an  attempt  of  this 
nature  would  be  made,  even  with  the  few  inferior  boats  we  now  possess, 
if  our  naval  torpedoists  be  permitted  to  do  so.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  what  a  scandalous  shame  it  is  that  our  navy  in  this  respect 
should  be  so  puerilely  impotent. 

Thus,  due  to  the  liability  of  our  ships  lying  in  our  naval  ports 
being  attacked  by  an  enemy's  torpedo-boat  fleet  on  the  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  it  behoves  our  naval  authorities  to  instantly  set 
about  devising  and  preparing  a  complete  system  of  defense,  which  shall 
enable  our  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  a  harbor  to  protect  themselves  more 
or  less  effectually  against  the  attack  of  the  insidious  torpedo-boat  armed 
with  the  Whitehead,  whose  blow  is  so  fatal  if  allowed  to  come  home. 

Such  a  scheme  should  include  a  system  of  defense  capable  of 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  ship's  equipment,  and  a  more  elaborate 
and  complete  arrangement  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 
of  our  principal  harbors,  and  which  should  be  stored  there  in  readiness 
for  instant  use,  so  that  in  the  event  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war  taking 
refuge  in  any  one  of  them,  she  may  find  ready  to  hand  a  system  of 
defense  by  which  to  supplement  the  equipment  supplied  to  her  for  this 
same  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  our  ships  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
their  Nordenfelt  1-inch  guns  for  their  safeguard  against  an  enemy's 
torpedo-boats ;  in  the  case  of  our  larger  ships  these  are  supplemented 
by  one  or  more  electric  search-lights,  and  here  and  there  by  a  net 
equipment :  the  latter  means  being  partly  extemporary  and  only  made 
use  of  in  a  half-hearted  manner ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  officers  to  look  upon  this  form  of  protection  as  an  abomi- 
nable nuisance,  and  as  one  of  the  many  Vernon  fads, — a  view  that 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  which  common  sense  should 
never  permit  to  exist,  for  it  may  well  happen  that  on  the  efficiency  of 
her  net  defense  may  possibly  depend  the  very  existence  of  the  ship  and 
the  lives  of  many  of  her  crew. 
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Now,  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  a  ship  can  or  ought  to  rely* 
on  her  anti-torpedo-boat  machine-guns  alone^  whether  the  Nordenfelt 
1-inchy  or  other  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  torpedo-boat  attacks, 
even  by  the  most  hot-headed  machine-gun  enthusiast;  but  surely  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  ship  provided  with  an  adequate  armament  of 
these  1-inch  guns  will  be  infinitely  better  able  to  cope  with  the  torpedo- 
boat  than  a  vessel  in  which  this  weapon  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
allowing  the  other  means  of  defense  to  be  the  same  for  each. 

The  Nordenfelt  1-inch  volley-guns  in  our  n^vy,  and  the  Hotchkiss 
IJ-inch  revolving  gun  in  the  French  navy,  ought  properly  on  |y  to  be 
treated  as  an  important  function  of  a  complete  system  of  ship  torpedo 
defense ;  but  as  in  both  the  French  and  our  navy  no  complete  scheme 
for  this  purpose  can  be  said  to  have  been  yet  matured,  we  and  the 
French  are  seemingly  quite  satisfied  to  intrust  the  protection  of  our 
ships  to  these  very  machine-guns,  and  to  them  alone. 

Whatever  kind  of  passive  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  torpedo- 
boat  be  resorted  to,  it  is  but  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  them  under 
the  fire  of  the  ship  machine-guns;  and  unless  these  obstacles  be  well 
guarded  by  machine-gun  fire,  it  is  but  putting  off  the  evil  moment,  as 
such  obstructions  can  be  readily  cut  adrift  or  destroyed  by  the  torpedo* 
boats.  Even  with  explosive  floating  booms, — i.e.,  iron  or  steel  tubes 
filled  with  a  charge  of  explosive  and  arranged  to  be  fired  by  the  contact 
of  a  body,  as  a  torpedo-boat, — this  active  obstacle  at  the  worst  would 
destroy  the  leading  boat,  and  then  leave  a  clear  passage  for  those 
following  in  her  wake ;  while  if  obstacles  of  this  nature  be  expected  to 
be  met  with,  it  would  not  require  any  great  ingenuity  or  elaborate 
scheme  to  render  them  innocuous  to  the  torpedo-boats,  and  here  the 
actual  protective  value  of  the  explosive  boom  to  the  ship  depends  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  gun-fire  she  can  direct  on  to  the  torpedo-boats 
when  necessarily  delayed  in  their  advance  by  this  or  any  other  kind  of 
obstacle. 

The  method  of  using  the  electric  search-lights  and  the  machine-guns 
in  the  defense  of  our  ships,  as  at  present  practiced,  does  not  appear  to 
insure  to  the  guns  their  maximum  of  effect,  but  rather  aims  at  destroying 
the  principal  and  most  important  characteristic  of  our  Nordenfelt  1- 
inch  guns, — ^viz.,  its  rapid  volley-fire;  while  the  electric  light  is  used 
apparently  on  behalf  of  the  torpedo-boat,  for  the  beam  of  light  is  kept 
playing  on  the  approaches  to  the  harbor,  thus  affording  to  the  torpedo- 
boats  a  light  to  guide  them  to  the  entrance  and  a  means  of  discovering 
in  what  part  of  the  harbor  the  ship  lies ;  it  is  just  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  for  the  ship,  and  harbor's  mouth  to  be  concealed  from  the  view 
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of  the  attacking  torpedo-boats^  as  for  the  latter  to  make  their  advance 
nnobserved  by  the  ship. 

In  actual  war  on  an  ordinarily  dark  night  it  will  be  found  of  more 
or  less  difficulty^  acording  to  the  nature  of  the  cost  and  harbor  entrance, 
for  the  torpedo-boats  to  pick  up  the  passage,  who  will  have  had  to  make 
the  coast  after  nightfall.  Strong  currents,  tides,  wind,  and  sea,  also 
hazy,  foggy,  or  very  dark  nights,  will,  of  course,  still  further  add  to 
the  difficulty,  for  there  will  be  no  kindly  coast  or  harbor  lights  to  guide 
them,  and  the  pall  of  utter  darkness  will  be  spread  over  the  shore  and 
shipping,  as  in  war  not  a  light  showing  to  seaward  will  be  permitted 
in  the  houses  on  shore,  nor  in  the  ships,  while  as  far  as  is  possible 
absolute  silence  will  be  enforced ;  in  addition  there  has  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  torpedo-boat  commanders  may  be  practically  un- 
familiar with  the  approaches  to  the  particular  harbor  to  be  entered,  and, 
however  perfectly  acquainted  with  it  by  chart  knowledge,  this  will  avail 
but  little  at  night.  The  Russian  torpedo-boat  commanders  will,  from 
their  experience  of  1877-78,  most  assuredly  confirm  this  view. 

Then,  in  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  defense  of  a  ship  anchored  in 
a  harbor,  the  first  article  will  be  that  every  means  must  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  harbor  and  entrance  as'  well  as  ship 
from  the  enemy ;  no  light  of  any  sort  that  might  afford  a  guide  to  the 
torpedo-boats  to  be  allowed,  absolute  silence  to  be  insisted  on,  the  lower 
yards  and  topmasts  of  all  ships,  when  practicable,  to  be  struck,  and  the 
electric  search-lights  on  no  account  to  be  used  until  the  right  moment 
has  arrived. 

The  second  article  will  be  to  surround  each  ship  with  a  properly 
prepared  net  (thirty  feet  from  her  side  and  fifteen  feet  deep),  or,  better 
still,  a  double  net,  an  inner  and  outer  one  with  fifteen  feet  between 
them. 

The  third  article  will  be  to  devise  an  arrangement  whereby  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  can  be  automatically  signaled  to 
the  ship  from  a  considerable  distance,  say  one  thousand  yards  as  a 
minimum. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  consist  of  a  series  of  buoys  (fitted  with 
a  blue  light,  or  a  Holmes  signal-light)  anchored  by  round  shot  or  other 
simple  mooring,  and  coupled  t(^ther  by  a  small  grass  or  wire  rope,  in 
such  a  manner  that  on  the  bow  of  a  torpedo-boat  coming  into  contact 
with  the  line  it  shall  set  alight  the  buoy  or  buoys  nearest  to  where  this 
contact  is  made.  This  scheme  is  merely  put  forward  in  the  rough 
here,  but  there  should  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  rounding  off  its 
sharp  angles  and  rough  edges,  so  that  a  satisfactory  and  practical 
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arrangement  remain ;  simplicity,  lightness,  and  compactness,  together 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  facility  and  rapidity  in  laying  a  signal-line 
of  this  nature,  should  be  the  main  points  aimed  at. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  completely  surround  a  ship 
with  a  cordon  of  these  signal-buoys,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  creeping  along  the  shores  of  tJie  harbor,  and 
making  their  attack  on  the  ship  unexpectedly  from  behind,  and  so 
completely  disconcert  the  defense,  anticipating  an  attack  from  the 
direction  of  the  entrance.  In  a  special  case  of  this  sort  the  length  of 
repe  or  wire  required  for  forming  a  signal-cordon  at,  say,  a  range  of 
two  thousand  yards  from  the  ship  as  a  centre,  would  be  about  twelve 
miles,  and  some  eighty  buoys  would  be  required,  the  number  depending 
on  the  distance  at  which  they  are  to  be  placed  apart,  which  only  prac- 
tical experiment  can  decide.  The  connecting  wire  would  only  need  to 
be  very  thin,  one  mile  of  which  could  be  reeled  up  on  a  comparatively 
small  reel,  while  its  weight  would  not  be  very  great.  An  extempore 
arrangement  such  as  described  has,  it  is  said,  been  tried  in  the  navy 
with  great  success.  This  cordon  system  would  have  the  advantage 
over  explosive  booms  of  being  very  much  simpler,  less  costly,  and 
would  not  lock  the  ship  herself  in. 

In  considering  the  advance,  or  outer  obstructive  or  signal-buoy 
defense  of  a  ship,  it  must  be  understood  that  on  no  account  must  a 
gap  here  and  there  be  left,  which  might  by  good  fortune  be  discovered 
by  the  enemy's  boats.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  is  indispensable ;  and 
where  possible,  would  be,  of  course,  strengthened  if  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  booms,  explosive  or  not,  moored  inside  the  signal-line,  and 
in  conjunction  with  guard-boats  should  insure  to  the  ship,  if  properly 
equipped  with  machine-guns,  complete  immunity  from  a  torpedo-boat 
attack  where  the  Whitehead  is  the  weapon  of  offense ;  further,  a  double 
or  treble  cordon  will  still  more  enhance  its  value  as  a  protection. 

An  equipment  of  signal-buoys  and  lines  should  be  provided  for 
each  ship,  as  part  of  her  own  stores,  and  also  a  more  elaborate  equip- 
ment for  each  of  our  principal  harbors.  It  may  be  argued  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  for  the  cutting  of  the  coupling- 
line;  but  in  effecting  this  work  a  sufficient  pull  or  jerk  would  be 
given  to  set  the  signal-buoy  alight,  and,  in  entering  a  harbor,  the 
torpedo-boats  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  proceed  very  cautiously, 
in  fact  feel  their  way  at  a  very  slow  speed,  and  in  the  cutting  of  the 
line  after  the  light  has  been  made  to  blaze  forth,  no  harm  would  be 
done. 

The  fourth  article  will  deal  with  the  active  means  of  defense 
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provided  by  the  ship  herself^  such  as  guns,  electric  search-lights,  and 
gaard-boats;  the  latter  may  preferably  be  specially  designed  vessels 
attached  to  each  harbor.  The  use  of  guard-boats,  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  signal-cordons,  would  not  be  capable  of  affording  any  absolute 
security  to  the  ship ;  but  a  few  special  harbor  guard-boats,  or  torpedo- 
boat  hunters,  used  to  patrol  the  harbor's  mouth  or  at  a  considerable 
distance  outside  the  outer  signal-line,  would  prove  of  immense  value 
to  the  defense,  first  by  disconcerting  the  formation  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
of  torpedo-boats  long  ere  they  have  reached  even  the  signal-line,  much 
less  their  torpedo-firing  range ;  secondly,  by  the  possibility  of  capturiag 
or  disabling  one  or  more  of  them;  and,  lastly,  by  signaling  their 
coming,  so  that  the  ship's  crew  would  be  all  prepared  to  meet  them 
with  a  heavy  fire  of  machine  and  other  guns  when  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  guard-boats  reach  the  signal-line. 

In  carrying  out  this  patrol  duty  the  guard-boats  must  on  no  account 
chase  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  into  the  harbor,  but  leave  the  ship  to 
deal  with  those  that  have  succeeded  in  safely  passing  by  them,  or 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  considerable  risk  of  the  guard-boats  being 
themselves  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  their  own  ships. 

For  this  special  purpose  (harbor  patrolling)  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  adequate  reason  for  constructing  these  hunters  of  much  greater 
dimensions  than  the  ordinary  sea-going  torpedo-boat :  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  feet  beam,  with  a  full  speed  of  twenty 
knots,  would  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  craft.  Their  special 
features  should  be  high  speed  and  great  manoeuvring  powers.  They 
would  not  require  to  carry  a  lai^  coal-supply,  as  they  would  never  be 
employed  far  from  their  base  (harbor).  They  would  require  to  have  a 
fairly  steady  gun-platform;  an  armament  of  say  two  Nordenfelt  4- 
barrel  1-inch  guns,  and  two  quick-firing  shell-guns,  would  be  ample, 
for  on  this  service  the  range  would,  especially  in  night  attacks,  be 
usually  very  short.  They  might  also  be  armed  with  a  couple  of 
Whiteheads  in  bow  tubes,  to  enable  them  to  be  ased  against  an  enemy 
threatening  the  port,  or  attempting  to  establish  a  blockade.  Their 
speed  of  twenty  knots  ought  to  be  easily  maintained,  for,  as  before 
stated,  they  need  not  carry  more  than  a  few  tons  of  coal ;  but,  of  course, 
the  proper  design  for  this  class  of  vessel  is  a  matter  that  rests  entirely 
with  our  naval  authorities. 

Commander  Gallway,  R.N.,  in  his  recent  lecture  advocated  very 
strongly  the  construction  of  very  much  Im^r  vessels  as  hunters  than 
those  proposed  here ;  but  then  there  is  a  very  material  difference  between 
the  requirements  of  hunters  that  are  to  accompany  fleets  to  sea,  and 
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those  that,  as  in  this  case,  are  intended  solely  for  harbor  defense.  The 
former  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  proper  section. 

A  ship  at  anchor  should  further  be  moored  head  and  stem  to  present, 
if  possible,  only  her  bow  to  the  attack ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the 
harbor  admits,  she  should  be  moored  in  this  manner  close  to  the  shore, 
with  the  object  of  circumscribing  as  much  as  possible  the  area  of 
attack,  in  fact  oblige  a  direct  end-on  attack  to  be  delivered.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  mode  of  action  was  amply  proved  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  (1877),  at  the  time  of  the  second  attack  by  Russian 
torpedo-boats  on  the  Ottoman  fleet  at  Batoum,  where  Hobart  Pasha  had 
moored  the  Turkish  ships  head  and  stern,  bows  pointed  to  the  entrance, 
and  sterns  almost  touching  the  shore,  and  in  some  measure  the  failure 
of  the  Russians  to  hit  either  of  the  ships  with  their  Whiteheads  (how 
many  were  fired  they  alone  know)  may  be  attributed  to  this  mode  of 
anchoring  the  Ottoman  fleet. 

A  Whitehead  on  striking  a  ship  at  a  small  angle  to  the  keel  line 
will  very  likely  not  be  exploded,  but,  instead,  shoot  off  in  a  new  direc- 
tion; and  to  provide  the  bluff  nose  of  the  new  Whiteheads  with  a 
means  whereby  their  explosion  would  be  rendered  certain  at  any  angle 
of  striking,  would  probably  seriously  interfere  with  their  accuracy,  or 
render  them  dangerously  sensitive. 

The  sight  that  Commander  Gtillway,  R.N.,  mentioned  in  his  lecture 
to  have  seen  while  conducting  a  sham  torpedo-boat  attack,  of  a  fleet  of 
ships  swung  head  and  stern  in  one  long  continuous  line  with  their 
broadsides  exposed  to  a  direct  attack  from  the  harbor's  mouth,  ought 
never  to  be  possible  in  a  time  of  war  in  any  civilized  navy.  The 
electric  search-lighta  (three  for  each  first-class  ship)  would  be  fixed  in 
the  position  that  experiment  has  shown  to  be  the  most  suitable,  and, 
attended  by  one  or  more  men,  should  be  ready  for  instant  use,  but  not 
to  be  used  until  the  first  signal-buoy  is  lighted,  and  then  the  beams  of 
one  or  more  should  be  thrown  in  that  direction,  when  it  could  not  fail 
to  expose  at  once  the  advancing  torpedo-boats. 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  ship  should  be  loaded  with  shrapnel,  fused 
for,  say  one  thousand  yards  (the  outer  signal-cordon  being  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  yards)  and  elevated  for  that,  or  whatever  range 
may  be  considered  the  most  effective.  The  quick-firing  6-pounders 
with  common  shell,  and  together  with  the  1-inch  and  rifle-calibre 
machine-guns  also  ready  for  action,  should  be  elevated  for  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  yards.  Then  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  firing  these 
various  weapons  might  be  tomewhat  as  follows :  the  1-inch  and  rifle- 
calibre  guns  will  open  fire  on  the  order  "  Commence"  accompanied  by 
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the  direction  "  Starboard^'  or  "  Port  guns,"  "  on  the  bow,"  beam,  or 
quarter,  according  to  the  position  of  the  blazing  signal- buoy  or  buoys 
lighted  up  by  the  beam  of  the  electric  search-light,  one  man  working 
the  firing  lever  as  fast  as  possible,  one  slowly  altering  the  elevation  by 
the  elevation  wheel,  one  working  the  traversing  wheel  sharply  right 
and  left,  thus  spreading  the  volleys,  and  two  or  more  shifting  hoppers ; 
the  captain  of  the  gun  should  merely  superintend  the  whole  service  of 
his  weapon  and  endeavor  to  keep  his  crew  from  becoming  too  excited 
and  flurried.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  system  the  waste  of  time 
consequent  on  trying  to  align  the  sights  with  the  torpedo-boat,  a  prao- 
tical  impossibility  at  night  and  in  the  face  of  its  rapid  movement,  is 
altogether  avoided,  and  the  whole  effectiveness  of  these  volley-firing 
machine-guns  is  retained :  it  is  not  the  ratio  of  hits  to  shots  expended 
that  matters,  but  that  the  torpedo-boat  be  hit  as  often  as  possible.  The 
6-pounders  should  be  aimed  as  accurately  as  the  circumstances  will 
permit ;  but  here  again  the  so-called  waste  of  ammunition  is  immaterial, 
for  if  only  one  6-pounder  shell  strikes  a  torpedo-boat,  it  will  probably 
be  a  sufficient  dose.  But  the  heavy  guns  must  be  carefully  laid,  as  in 
their  case  only  one  shot  from  each  will  be  fired,  and  that  one  should  be 
made  as  effective  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  that  can  choose  an  anchorage  such  that  only 
one  side,  or  her  bow,  is  open  to  the  attack,  then  it  should  be  possible 
to  shift  the  machine-guns  from  the  unexposed,  and  concentrate  them  on 
tlie  exposed  sides.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  are  merely  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  construction  of  a  complete  scheme  of  ship  defense 
against  the  torpedo-boat  attack ;  but  though  actually  theoretical,  they 
are  based  on  practical  experience  and  may  claim  to  be  practically  re- 
liable. To  recapitulate  the  main  features  of  this  scheme :  first,  there 
is  the  systematic  manipulation  of  the  electric  search-lights  and  the  gun 
armament,  so  that  each  shall  be  allowed  to  play  its  own  part  to  the 
very  best  of  its  ability ;  secondly,  the  ship  is  to  be  anchored  most  ad- 
vantageously to  reduce  the  points  of  attack  to  a  minimum,  and  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  target  which  the  Whiteheads  will  endeavor  to 
strike;  thirdly,  the  guarding  of  the  ship  with  one  or  two  carefully 
devised  nets ;  fourthly,  the  provision  of  an  automatic  means  for  signal- 
ing the  position  of  the  advancing  torpedo-boats  at  a  distance  within  the 
range  of  the  machine-guns,  and  which  shall  afford  to  them  time  to 
deliver  a  heavy  fire ;  lastly,  the  employment  of  special  guard-boats  to 
capture  or  disable  the  torpedo-boats,  and  herald  their  approach  in  time 
to  prepare  the  ship  to  accord  the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 

The  value  of  a  system  of  defense  of  this  nature  will  depend  as 
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much  on  the  skill  of  the  operators9-^.6.^  the  officers  commandiDg  th^ 
gaard-boats^  the  battery  officers,  captains  of  guns,  and  the  electric  light 
manipulators,  and  the  care  and  attention  with  which  they  have  been 
instructed  in  this  most  important  branch  of  their  service — as  on  the 
preparation  of  the  details  of  the  plan,  and  the  selection  and  construction 
of  the  various  material. 

There  is  another  point  which  seems  to  demand  some  consideration, 
which  is  that  the  number  of  anti-torpedo-boat  machine-guns  at  present 
provided  for  each  class  of  ship,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  of  the 
first  class,  is  inadequate  to  the  vastness  of  the  interests  they  are  called 
upon  to  protect.  If  the  French  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  arm 
their  fleet-ships  with  twenty-two  of  these  Hotchkiss  guns,  what  are 
the  reasons  that  have  dictated  the  provision  of  only  ten  of  these  Nor- 
denfelt  guns  for  our  fleet-ships?  It  may  be  that  the  superior  hitting 
powers  of  the  Nordenfelt,  as  proved  by  our  Portsmouth  trials,  which 
enables  ten  of  the  latter  to  equal  about  twenty-two  of  the  former  in 
this  respect,  has  led  to  this  decision ;  but  surely,  if  the  French  fleet* 
ships  can  mount  twenty-two  Hotchkiss  guns,  similar  vessels  in  our 
navy  can  be  equipped  with  more  than  ten  Nordenfelts,  and  if  so,  why 
not  take  full  advantage  of  the  superior  qualities  of  our  anti-torpedo* 
boat  gun  (adopted  and  chosen  by  our  naval  officers),  and  give  to  our 
fleet-ships  all  the  1-inch  Nordenfelts  they  can  conveniently  mount? 
This  class  of  vessel  will  soon  have  a  number  of  the  new  6-pounder 
guns  in  addition  to  their  1-inch  guns,  but  even  then  room  will  be  left 
for  mounting  more  of  the  latter,  and  every  additional  anti-torpedo-boat 
gun  means  another  chance  of  frustrating  a  torpedo-boat  attack ;  more 
especially  when  the  ship  is  attacked  at  sea  by  a  number  of  torpedo- 
boats,  for  in  that  case  she  will  have  to  rely  for  her  safety  almost 
entirely  od  the  number  of  these  weapons  she  carries. 

A  fleet-ship  of  the  present  day  represents  a  money  value  of  about 
a  million  of  pounds,  and  surely  so  costly  an  article  is  worthy  of  being 
accorded  an  adequate  protection,  if  only  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
while  in  addition  thereto  the  lives  of  some  six  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred men  are  at  stake,  and,  further,  the  still  more  important  fact  that 
the  loss  of  even  one  such  a  vessel  would  be  an  irreparable  and  most 
serious  blow  to  our  naval  strength  in  a  time  of  war.  The  value  of 
the  offensive  torpedo  for  the  destruction  of  our  enemy's  ships  is  very 
great,  but  is  not  so  vastly  important  to  us  as  the  protection  of  our 
ships  from  the  torpedoes  of  the  enemy. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  a  number  of  1-inch  guns  should  not 
be  carried  over  and  above  the  actual  number  that  can  be  conveniently 
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mounted  in  our  fleet-shipe^  and  stowed  below,  when  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  torpedo  attack  being  made ;  neither  can  there  be  any  feasible 
objection  to  fitting  specially  prepared  platforms  from  bulwark  to 
bulwark,  abaft,  amidships,  or  ahead,  which  can  be  shipped  and  un- 
shipped as  desired,  on  which  to  mount  these  additional  guns. 

In  concluding  this  section  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  energy 
directed  towards  defensive  measures  is  in  our  navy  neither  strong 
enough  nor  well  directed ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  country  can  complacently  view  the  construction  of  these  huge, 
costly  fleet-ships,  which  the  well-directed  blow  of  a  single  locomotive 
torpedo  will  suffice  to  destroy,  but  for  whose  absolute  safety  no 
adequate  system  of  defense  has  yet  been  matured  or  attempted. 

(B)  The  attack  by  torpedo-boats  of  a  ship  at  amchor. 

This  matter  would  require  the  whole  of  this  paper  devoted  to  it  to 
enable  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  different  feature  to  be  discussed, 
and  thus  it  will  be  only  possible  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more 
important  points  connected  with  this  section. 

It  would  appear  as  if  but  the  mere  outlines  of  a  scheme  of  attack 
can  be  laid  down  for  general  use,  the  form  of  the  body  to  be  filled  in 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  harbor  to  be  entered,  the  knowledge 
possessed  as  to  the  probable  system  of  defense  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
the  enemy,  the  class  and  number  of  torpedo-boats  forming  the  attack- 
ing force,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other  matters  which  will  or 
should  be  known  to  the  officer  (torpedoist)  in  chief  command,  if  not 
from  former  experience,  at  least  as  the  result  of  constant  practice  in 
peace  time  under  conditions  assimilated  as  far  as  practicable  to  what  is 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  war. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  this  point  would  in  some  measure 
be  gained  by  making  a  sham  attack  on  a  ship  anchored  in  some  port 
not  quite  so  practically  familiar  to  the  torpedo-boat  commander  as  is 
Portsmouth,  Portland,  Berehaven,  and  other  places  which  are  usually 
chosen  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  must  be  plenty  of  ports  on  our 
coasts  not  only  unfamiliar,  but  also  where  no  harbor  lights  are  used, 
but  which,  of  course,  are  clearly  marked  on  the  charts.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  attack  cannot  always  choose  the  harbor  in 
which  their  hoped-for  victim  shall  anchor,  any  more  than  they  can 
choose  the  mode  of  the  enemy's  defense  or  settle  what  the  weather  is 
to  be  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 

There  is  one  point  deserving  of  the  most  careful  training  on  the 
part  of  all  officers,  particularly  those  likely  to  be  employed  on  torpedo- 
boat  service,  and  that  is  the  faculty  of  correctly  estimating  distances  at 
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night  between  a  torpedo-boat  and  a  ship  (from  the  boat)  and  between 
the  ship  to  a  torpedo-boat  (from  the  ship) ;  the  want  of  this  capability 
may  mar  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  successful  afiair.  As  in 
this  case  more  than  one  torpedo-boat  will  always  be  employed  (a  maxi- 
mum of  eight,  and  miuin^um  of  four),  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
succees  that  unanimity  of  action  between  the  different  commanders 
shall  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and  implicit  confidence  in  their  leader  by 
the  juniors,  and  in  his  juniors  by  the  leader,  and  it  is  only  by  continued 
practice  that  these  conditions  will  be  obtained.  Further,  each  torpedo- 
boat  commander  must  fully  comprehend  that  an  operation  of  this  nature 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  boats  are  concerned,  and  that  the  destruction  of  his  charge  is  as 
nothing  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking. 

It  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that  the  electric  search-light  beam 
directed  on  an  attacking  torpedo-boat  is  most  disconcerting,  and  is  liable 
to  cause  a  serious  error  in  judging  the  distance  of  the  ship  and  in  di- 
recting the  aiming  of  the  Whitehead;  but  this  trouble  might  possibly 
be  in  some  degree  overcome  by  practicing  advancing  in  this  way  and 
dropping  buoys  when  the  proper  distance  for  the  discharge  of  the  tor- 
pedo is  supposed  to  be  reached. 

Subject  to  all  the  foregoing  considerations  the  actual  success  of  a 
torpedo-boat  attack  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength,  efficiency, 
and  preparedness  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  ship 
attacked.  The  more  this  subject  is  considered,  the  more  it  appears 
necessary  to  form  a  special  torpedo-boat  corps. 

Before  leaving  this  subject, — viz.,  the  defense  and  attack  of  ships  at 
anchor, — it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  only  the  Whitehead  torpedo  has 
been  treated  of,  for  the  reason  that  this  weapon  is  the  principal  arm  of 
our  navy;  and  the  object  was  to  deal,  as  far  as  possible,  only  with 
things  actually  in  existence  and  in  general  use  in  our  service. 

It  may  be  that  some  day  an  unsinkable  and  indestructible  (by 
small  torpedoes)  ship-of-war  will  be  designed ;  but  we  have  none,  and 
we  cannot,  certainly,  reconstruct  the  ships  now  afloat.  So,  with  the 
torpedoes,  the  day  is  certainly  not  far  distant  when  some  satisfactory 
application  of  a  perfectly  controllable  locomotive  torpedo  will  be  ob* 
tained,  which  will  render  the  defense  an  even  more  difficult  matter, 
and  the  attack  of  ships  far  more  serious,  than  is  the  case  now. 

(C)  The  use  of  the  torpedo4>acU  in  a  fleet  action. 

Firmly  convinced  that  this  is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  torpedo- 
boat,  owing  to  that  objectionable  characteristic  of  the  Whitehead  and  all 
such  torpedoes,  viz.,  its  absolute  uncontrollability  after  it  is  fired,  and  as 
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no  experience  of  any  sort  is  to  hand  in  regard  to  this  question^  it  will 
be  needless  to  do  more  than  note  some  of  the  principal  points  for  fatare 
discussion^  in  the  hope  that  by  such  means  some  elucidation  of  this 
seemingly  very  mysterious  tactical  problem  may  result. 

First  comes  the  question  as  to  the  class.of  torpedo-boats  that  it  is 
intended  should  accompany  a  fleet  to  sea;  will  they  be  independent 
sea-going  120-foot  boats,  one  or  two  attached  to  each  fleetnship,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  two  second-class  torpedo-boats,  or  will  only  these  latter  be 
used  ?  which  boats,  except  in  fine  weather  and  smooth  water,  will  be 
practically  of  little  use.  Then,  supposing  each  ship  on  both  sides  to 
be  accompanied  by  two  of  these  120-foot  boats,  for  instance  (we  have 
only  four  of  these  larger  ones  under  construction,  but  none  in  the  ser- 
vice), is  the  engagement  between  the  fleets  to  open  with  a  grand  attack 
of  the  torpedo-boats,  and,  if  so,  will  not  this  be  resolved  into  a  general 
miUe  in  the  open  but  gradually  decreasing  space  between  the  rapidly 
approaching  ships  of  both  sides,  and  would  not  this  possibility  render 
such  a  mode  of  action  most  dangerous  and  impracticable  in  actual  war? 
One  side  may  direct  its  torpedo-boats  to  make  straight  for  the  enemy 
without  engaging  those  of  the  enemy,  but  it  cannot  enforce  this  mode 
of  proceeding  being  followed  by  their  opponents. 

It  is  after  the  first  grand  charge  of  the  contending  fleets  has  been 
completed,  when  all  formation  will  be  necessarily  broken  up,  and  several 
ships  of  both  sides  probably  sinking  or  disabled,  that  the  torpedo-boat 
may  be  brought  into  play,  either  in  protecting  one  of  her  own  ships, 
or  by  attempting  to  give  the  final  death-blow  to  a  hostile  ship ;  but 
even  tiien  the  greatest  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  by  the  torpedo- 
boat  commanders  in  firing  their  Whiteheads,  that,  in  the  smoke  and 
confusion,  the  blow  intended  for  an  enemy  be  not  received  by  a  friend. 
There  is  also  a  very  possible  risk  that  a  Whitehead  which  has  missed 
its  mark  may  not  sink  as  it  ought  to,  but  rise  and  float  on  the  surface, , 
thus  becoming  a  serious  danger  to  friend  as  well  as  foe.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  probability  of  a  torpedo-boat  being  mistaken  by  a 
friendly  ship  for  one  of  the  enemy's  boats,  and  consequently  fired  into 
with  more  or  less  serious  efiect  by  her  friend ;  for  if,  on  emerging  from, 
or  in  the  smoke,  a  ship  suddenly  discovers  a  torpedo-boat  approach- 
ing or  near  her,  to  wait  until  the  question  of  friend  or  foe  was  settled 
might  end  in  the  ship  herself  being  settled. 

As  to  the  torpedo-boat  catchers,  or  hunters,  of  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  tons,  it  appears  also  difficult  to  understand  what  part 
they  are  intended  to  play  in  a  general  naval  action,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  more  definite  information  of  a  practical  nature  will  be 
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forthooming  before  we  expend  large  sams  of  money  on  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  vessels  which  are  too  large  for  use  as  torpedo-boats,  and  too 
small  for  sea-going  cruisers,  while  their  speed  (eighteen  knots)  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to  catch,  though  of  course  they  may 
hant^  the  large  torpedo-boats.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  each  ship 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  300-ton  vessel  to  protect  her  from  the  attack 
of  a  13-ton  (second-class  ship)  torpedo-boat;  much  better  to  provide 
her  with  one  or  two  specially  designed  small  hunters  armed  with 
machine-guns,  on  the  principle  of  ^^  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief/' 

The  nine  large  torpedo-vessels  now  building  by  the  French  are 
seemingly  something  more  than  mere  torpedo-boat  hunters,  rather 
should  they  be  called ''  commerce  destroyers ;"  for  their  size,  armament, 
and  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  protection  of  their  machinery  and 
vital  parts  points  to  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action  for  them.  In 
fact,  they  might  fairly  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  direct  menace 
to  our  commerce  in  the  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean ;  a  view  that 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  French  are  infinitely  superior 
to  us  now  in  the  matter  of  torpedo-boats,  both  in  point  of  numbers 
and  quality  (and,  judging  from  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the  country 
as  to  the  condition  of  our  navy,  likely  to  remain  so).  It  is  not  the 
French,  but  we,  who  ought  to  be  building  torpedo-boat  hunters, 
though,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  not  of  such  large  dimensions  as 
the  French  so-called  hunters,  or  so  unnecessarily  powerfully  armed, 
and  that  work  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

All  the  European  naval  powers  have  each  great  numbers  of 
torpedo-boats,  while  we,  who  claim  to  be  the  principal  naval  power  of 
the  world,  have  many  torpedo-boats  (including  second-class  ones) 
certainly,  but  the  less  said  about  their  quality,  in  comparison  with  the 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Austrian  flotillas  the  better ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  we  have  not  a  single  hunter  (small  or  large)  built,  building, 
or  apparently  about  to  be  built. 

Our  future  torpedo-boat  is,  according  to  a  drawing  exhibited  at 
Commander  Grallway's  lecture,  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  with  twelve  and  a  half  feet  beam,  speed  somewhat  less  than 
nineteen  knots,  but  armed  with  five  torpedo-guns  instead  of  the  usual 
double-bow  gun ;  now,  as  our  present  naval  authorities  declare  that  we 
only  require  a  few  of  these  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  because  they  opine 
(not  vainly,  let  us  trust)  that  our  navy  would  always  be  able  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  then  most  decidedly  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  those 
few  should  be  superior  (if  feasible)  or  at  least  equal  to  any  built  or 
building  in  England  herself  for  foreign  navies.    Surely  this  is  not 
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demanding  too  much  from  our  naval  administrators ;  and  yet  at  Messrs. 
Yarrow's  boat-yard  on  the  Thames  there  are  under  construction  two 
torpedo-boats  for  the  Austrian  government  having  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  beam  of  thirteen  and  three-quarters 
feet,  and  which  are  to  have  a  speed  of  twenty-fawr  knots  per  hour  when 
light,  and  ttoenty-two  knots  when  juUy  equipped  ready  for  action^  so 
that  our  projected  torpedo-boat  of  the  future  will  be  much  inferior  in 
respect  to  speed,  protection,  sea-going  qualities,  coal  supply,  and  accom- 
modation to  what  is  being  now  achieved  by  an  English  torpedo-boat 
builder  for  a  foreign  navy. 

(D)  The  torpedo-boat  vs.  a  single  ship  at  sea. 

In  clear  weather,  in  the  daytime,  a  ship  with  fair  speed  and  handi- 
ness  should  be  able  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  dij£cult 
for  a  single  torpedo-boat  to  effect  a  success.  The  principal  object  of 
the  captain  of  the  ship  would  be,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  torpedo-boat 
from  obtaining  a  position  on  his  beam  at  a  range  close  enough  to  allow 
a  Whitehead  to  be  fired  with  some  certainty  of  hitting.  But  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  under  these  circumstances  could  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  practical  experiments  at  sea,  and  would  certainly  not  be  for 
the  ship  to  steam  towards  the  torpedo-boat  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  the  time  of  the  latter  being  under  fire  of  the  guns  of  the 
former  to  a  minimum,  or  to  enable  the  boat  to  pass  at  the  proper 
distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the  ship  without  any  change 
being  made  in  the  course  of  either. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  under  way  off  an  enemy's  coast  being  attacked 
by,  say,  four  torpedo-boats  which  have  succeeded  in  getting  to  seaward 
of  her,  the  chances  of  her  escaping  would  be  but  small,  and  her  best 
defense,  if  adequately  armed  with  a  number  of  anti-torpedo-boat  ma- 
chine-guns and  quick-firing  shell-guns,  would  seem  to  be  to  protect 
herself  with  her  net,  and  trust  to  her  machine-guns  to  repel  the  attack. 
In  all  cases,  however,  of  a  ship  at  sea  attacked  by  torpedo-boats,  her 
escape  would  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  power  of  her 
machine-guns  than  on  her  speed  and  handiness. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  impress  on  our  naval  authorities 
that  the  whole  question  of  torpedo-boat  attack  and  defense,  as  applied 
to  our  navy,  demands  the  most  careful  and  immediat^e  attention.  It  is 
a  matter  with  which  every  executive  officer,  be  he  sailor,  gunner,  or 
torpedoist,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  equally  interested  ;  and  there  ought  to  be 
perfect  cohesion  between  them  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  England's  navy,  of  which  none  is  of  more  vital  import 
than  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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GENERAL  LEBRUN  AND  THE  TWELFTH  FRENCH  CORPS 

AT  SEDAN. 

(Translated  from  the  JahrbUeher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine  by 
Stanislaus  Remak,  late  First  Lieutenant  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery.) 

The  literature  upon  the  battle  of  Sedan  has  recently  been  increased 
by  a  work^  which  has  not  failed  to  receive  the  greatest  consideration  in 
France,  and  to  give  anew  an  impulse  to  historical  research  upon  the 
subject  of  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe.  While  former  publications 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  sides  either  in  behalf  of  the  view  of 
Ducrot  as  to  a  possible  retreat  upon  M^zi^res,  or  in  behalf  of  the  idea 
of  Wimpfien  that  the  beleaguered  should  have  endeavored  to  cut 
through  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  in  the  direction  of  Cariguan,  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  "  Bazeilleb-Sedan,  par  le  6]6n£bai« 
Lebbun,''  ^  belongs  to  those  neutral  writers,  who  take  no  decided  part 
with  r^ard  to  either  of  these  controverted  theories,  and  who  appear  to 
be  principally  concerned  in  placing  their  own  participation  in  these 
events  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  Tet  we  must  ascribe  to  this  book 
an  especial  value  above  others  of  the  same  nature,  on  account  of  the 
oft-recurring,  really  bluff,  frankness  with  which  the  author  speaks  of 
the  internal  condition  of  affairs  in  the  "  army  of  Chftlons,*'  and  of  the 
transactions  which  preceded  the  capitulation. 

Shortly  after  his  release  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  Greneral  wrote  a 
work  entitled  ^'Mes  Souvenirs,"  which  is  said  to  contain  important 
revelations  upon  the  military  and  diplomatic  history  preceding  the  war. 
Out  of  consideration  for  still  living  individuals  of  high  position,  (prob- 
ably the  Empress  Eugenie),  the  publication  of  this  work  was  deferred, 
and  the  author,  "  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  his  friends,'^  has  endeav- 
ored to  recount  at  least  the  participation  of  the  Twelfth  corps  d'armSe 
in  the  events  preceding  and  during  the  battle  of  Sedan.  He  acknowl- 
edges further  that  he  has  been  principally  impelled  no  longer  to  delay 
giving  his  comments  to  the  world,  in  view  of  the  recent  appearance  of 
two  books,  each  under  the  title  "  Bataille  de  Sedan."  One  of  these 
books,  by  Hal6vy,  is  a  somewhat  inferior  piece  of  work,  containing  the 
notes  of  a  civilian  surgeon  employed  in  the  vicinity  during  the  progress 

^  Bazeilles-Sedan,  par  le  G6n6ral  Lebrun,    Aveo  2  cartes.    Paris,  E.  Dentu. 
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of  the  battle ;  the  other,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lebmn,  is  by  a 
French  officer^  who  in  the  text  designates  himself  as  a  Marqais.  Here 
the  author  encounters  the  fatal  misfortune  of  r^arding  in  down-right 
earnest  the  French  translation  of  the  book  "  dies  irae/'  well-known  to 
German  readers,  not  appreciating  that  this  presents  a  fantastic  picture 
after  the  manner  of  the  famous  ''  battle  of  Dorking/'  and  that  it  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  the  German  writer  Carl  Bleibtreu.'  Lebrun, 
who  in  this  work, — which  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  rather  question- 
able value, — is  pretty  badly  treated,  designates  the  same  in  lively  dis- 
dain as  an  *^  oeuvre  de  fantaisie  et  de  mauvais  go^t,"  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  author  must  have  been  one  of  those  improvised 
officers  of  the  later  war  period,  but  in  no  event  an  officer  of  high  rank. 

Disregarding  what  is  well  known,  we  shall  extract  only  from  the 
descriptions,  given  in  plain,  natural  langus^,  without  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation, that  which  may  prove  new  and  interesting  to  our  German 
readers. 

In  the  council  of  war,  which  was  held  on  the  17th  August  in  the 
oamp  at  Chftlons,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor,  Greneral  Le- 
brun  received  the  command  of  the  newly-formed  Twelfth  corps  in  the 
place  of  Trochu,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Paris.  It  had 
been  resolved  in  this  council  of  war  to  send  the  rebellious  gardes 
mobiles  back  to  Paris,  and  the  necessity  had  been  urged  upon  the  Em- 
peror of  leading  the  army  of  Chlllons  back  under  the  walls  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  strength  of  the  Twelfth  corps  is  calculated  by  Lebrun  as 
consisting  of  three  infantry  divisions  and  one  of  cavalry,  comprehending 
an  aggr^ate  on  the  18th  August  of  30,000  men ;  but  from  the  20th, 
after  the  junction  of  some  troops  of  the  Sixth  corps,  which  were  as- 
signed to  the  Twelfth,  its  strength  was  increased  to  46^  battalions, 
(including  2  companies  of  rifles),  24  squadrons,  28  batteries,  and  5 
companies  of  engineers,  aggr^ating  in  all  41,000  men.  The  state- 
ments in  the  work  of  the  Prussian  general  stafi^  (vol.  2,  No.  32)  do 
not  fully  coincide  with  those  of  Lebrun,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
command  and  distribution  of  the  brigades.  The  second  division 
(Lacretelle)  is  given  in  the  work  of  the  general  staff  as  consisting  of 
2  brigades  (Bernier-Maligny  and  Marquisan),  Lebrun  naming  3,  viz. : 
Morand,  Marquisan,  and  Luvent;  in  the  above  work,  the  brigade 
Morand  (first  and  second  marching  r^ments  and  2  companies  of  the 
seventeenth  and  twentieth  rifle  battalions)  is  wanting,  while,  on  the 

'  By  the  same  author  another  book  has  recently  appeared:  "Who  knows?.'' 
Reminiscences  of  a  French  officer  under  Kapoleon  I.  By  the  author  of  **  Di^s  irae." 
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otJber  hand,  the  first  division  (Grandcbamp),  first  brigade  (Cambriels), 
aooording  to  Lebron,  has  no  marching  rifle  battalion  assigned  to  it,  as 
stated  in  that  work.  The  horse  battery,  incorporated  in  the  cavalry 
division  according  to  the  work  of  the  general  stafi^,  is  unmentioned  by 
Lebruu.  In  the  third  division  (Yassoigne),  Greneral  Martin  des  Pal* 
litres  is  named  as  commander  of  the  first,  Beboul  as  commander  of  the 
second  brigade;  in  the  work  of  the  general  staff,  vice  versa;  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Twelfth  corps  being  moreover  there  calculated,  at 
variance  with  Lebrun,  as  consisting  of  39  infantry  battalions,  1  rifle 
battalion,  24  squadrons,  28  batteries,  and  5  companies  of  engineers. — 
The  first  and  third  divisions  of  his  corps  are  designated  by  Lebrun  as 
good  troops;  not  so  the  marching  raiments  of  the  first  and  second 
brigades  of  the  division  Lacretelle,  formed  out  of  12  fourth  battalions; 
as  reliable,  he  refers  only  to  the  regiments  of  the  third  brigade  (Lu~ 
vent),  the  fourteenth,  twentieth,  and  thirty-first  raiments  of  the  line. 
The  strength  of  the  marching  r^ments  varied  between  1200  and  3000 
men ;  the  enlisted  men  mostly  belonged  to  the  enrolment  of  the  year 
1869,  and  had,  in  part,  only  received  the  necessary  instruction  upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  Chassepot  rifle,  afUr  their  arrival  at  the  camp  of 
Chltlons ;  there  was  a  dearth,  in  these  battalions,  of  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and,  indeed,  in  the  corps  generally,  of  staffs  and 
departmental  officers ;  and  further,  there  was  only  one  ambulance.  The 
Twelfth  corps  never  possessed  an  artillery  park,  that  at  hand  belonging 
to  the  Sixth  corps,  from  which  6  of  the  batteries  had  also  been  taken. 
It  is  characteristic  that  General  Blanchard,  who  originally,  commanded 
the  second  division,  incensed  at  the  miserable  condition  of  the  troops 
of  his  division,  begged  another  command  of  the  minister  of  war ;  on 
the  19th  August,  he  was,  in  fact,  called  to  Paris,  and  superseded  by 
General  Lacretelle.  Of  the  Brigadier  Generals  of  the  second  division, 
one  reported  that  '^  upon  considerations  of  health,''  he  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign,  while  two  others,  who  had  been  taken  from 
retirement,  had  to  be  replaced  by  more  suitable  successors. 

Immediately  after  taking  command,  Lebrun  issued  an  instruction 
to  his  Grenerals  upon  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  action.  In  this  he 
mentions,  as  cause  of  the  repeated  surprises,  the  custom  of  the  Grer- 
mans,  not  to  attack  at  daybreak  but  at  an  advanced  hour,  when  an 
attack  had  been  no  longer  expected ;  he  further  warns  against  the  flank 
manoeuvres  of  the  Grerman  infantry ;  recommends  volley-firing  in  the 
place  of  that  of  skirmishers,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  waste  of 
ammunition,  and,  when  opposed  to  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  firing 
^'  with  great  precision,''  would  counsel  a  frequent  change  of  position. 
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Oil  the  20th  August,  the  army  of  Chftlons  oommenoed  its  retreat 
upon  Rheims ;  the  march,  32-35  kilometres,  was  very  severe ;  do  care 
whatever  had  been  taken  in  the  way  of  subsistence  and  the  eqni* 
page  necessary  for  bivouacs ;  and  requisitions  were  made,  giving  oc- 
casion to  quite  disagreeable  scenes.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  says 
the  author,  that  an  '^  antipatriotic  ^otism''  made  itself  manifest  in  the 
populations  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne : — as  proof,  he  relates  that  the 
owner  of  a  castle,  in  which  Lebrun  had  quartered  himself  with  his 
staff, — a  former  Parisian  merchant, — ^had  made  bitterly  violent  com- 
plaints, because  some  soldiers  had  taken  iSre-wood  from  his  premises ; 
that  he  had  called  out  "  he  would  rather  have  to  do  with  the  Prussians 
than  with  French  soldiers.^' — Indicative  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
troops,  is  an  item  in  the  instruction  of  the  22d  August,  which  cautions 
against  the  dangers  of  a  panic,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  battalion 
commanders  ''  to  maintain  a  calm  and  energetic  demeanor  before  the 
front." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  17th  August  it  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  council  of  war  to  lead  the  army  back  to  Paris ;  but  why, 
asks  Lebrun,  did  MacMahon  march  upon  Rheims? — Because,  con- 
tinues he,  the  Generals  had  unfortunately  no  longer  any  voice  in  de- 
ciding the  course  of  the  operations,  which  had  to  be  subjected  to  political 
considerations !  In  the  name  of  the  council  of  regency,  the  minister  of 
war  had,  over  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  insisted  against  the  retreat 
upon  Paris,  because  the  return  of  the  unhappy  monarch  would  furnish 
'^  the  signal  for  a  rising/'  MacMahon,  it  is  known,  took  exception  to 
the  intimation  of  the  council  of  regency,  communicated  to  him  by 
Rouher,  and  had  well-nigh  succeeded  in  bringing  about  better  counsels, 
when  there  came  Bazaine's  celebrated  dispatch :  ^^  Je  compte  toujours 
me  retirer  par  les  places  du  Nord.*'  Thereupon,  moreover,  the  im- 
mediate march  in  the  direction  of  Metz  was  ordered.  The  character 
of  MacMahon  is  designated  by  Lebrun,  in  connection  with  this  occa- 
sion, pointedly,  in  terse  words :  '^  Ob^issance  d'abord,  puis  advienne 
que  pourra  pour  celui  qui  a  ob6i/' — 

Upon  the  marches  which  now  ensued,  the  French  departmental 
arrangements  again  betrayed  the  most  absolute  incapacity,  so  that 
Lebrun  had  to  depute  officers  to  transact  their  affiiirs.  In  Rethel,  where 
the  army  remained  a  day,  upon  considerations  of  care  and  subsistence, 
the  distribution  of  rations  once  more  became  the  occasion  for  great  dis- 
order and  disturbance.  A  change  in  organization  was  also  effected. 
In  consequence  of  the  joining  of  reserves,  the  battalions  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  had  become  increased  to  a  strength  of  from  12-1500  men  each ; 
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twelve  new  battalions  were  formed,  by  taking  from  8-400  men  from 
each  of  these  battalions.  Of  these  new  battalions,  six  remained  with 
the  Twelfth  corps  (brigade  Marquisan),  while  six  were  assigned  to  the 
First  corps. 

On  the  29th  August  the  Twelfth  corps  reached  Mouzon,  and  oc- 
cupied the  positions  designated  for  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas, 
above  the  town.  What  was  already  at  this  time  the  temper  of  the 
army  and  people,  appears  evident  from  the  following  incident,  related 
by  Lebrun.  The  General  sent  from  Mouzon  two  secret  i^nts  (well- 
recommended,  reliable  men)  in  the  direction  of  Montm^y.  They  did 
not  return.  ^^  Probably,'^  says  Lebrun,  *^  the  reason  for  this  was  the 
strongly  prevailing  fear  of  the  ^  Ulan,'  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  terror  depicted  upon  the  countenances  of  these  people, 
when  they  saw  our  army  defile,  was  painfully  evident."  "  What  had 
become  of  you,"  cries  Lebrun  with  grief  and  emotion,  "  French  patriot- 
ism of  the  heroic  times  of  the  first  republic  and  empire  ?" 

In  the  battle  of  Beaumont  (called  combat  de  Movaon),  only  one  in- 
fantry brigade  and  one  of  cavalry  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  with  a  few 
batteries,  took  part.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock  (the  work  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  staff  says  12]^  o'clock)  the  first  shells  came  into  the  bivouac 
of  the  Fifth  corps. — Upon  his  own  responsibility  Lebrun,  resolved  to 
send  three  infantry  brigades  and  one  of  cavalry  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Maas;  the  Emperor  also,  in  person,  called  upon  Lebrun  to  relieve  the 
hard-pressed  corps  of  Failly.  But  only  the  brigade  Villeneuve  and 
the  cuirassier  brigade  B^ville  passed  the  bridge  of  Mouzon ;  when  the 
Utes  of  the  succeeding  brigades  approached  the  latter,  they  were  met 
by  a  command  of  MacMahon,  to  reoccupy  the  positions  on  the  right 
bank. — ^In  connection  with  this  method  of  giving  orders,  we  may  here 
briefly  touch  upon  a  highly  characteristic  incident:  When  General 
Failly  saw  the  cavalry  of  the  Twelfth  corps  d&xniching  from  Mouzon, 
he  sent  an  Adjutant  with  the  direction  to  call  upon  it  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  impede  his  left  flank.  Ab  the  Adju- 
tant (Major  Haillot)  communicated  his  message  to  the  commander  of 
the  sixth  cuirassier  regiment,  riding  at  its  head,  the  latter  answered  in 
a  sharp  and  impatient  tone,  '^  Who  are  you  ?  I  don't  know  you !  I 
only  receive  orders  from  my  direct  superiors !" — Repulsed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  Adjutant  now  betook  himself  to  the  commander  of  the  fifth 
cuirassier  r^ment,  also  present,  who,  without  a  word  of  reply,  forth- 
with advanced  at  a  gallop  and  attacked.  *^  The  attack  was  crowned 
with  success,"  says  Lebrun.  In  truth  it  failed^  under  the  fire  of  the 
10th  company,  regiment  No.  27,  with  heavy  loss.  The  remainder  of 
Vol.  I.— No.  8.  20 
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the  cuirassiers  rode  back  to  the  Maas  in  wild  flighty  and  attempted,  in 
part  by  swimmings  to  reach  the  other  bank. 

The  loss  of  the  troops  of  the  Twelfth  corps^  which  took  part  in  the 
battle^  was  very  considerable ;  6  pieces  also  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Towards  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  MacMahon  ordered  the  retreat 
of  the  beaten  army  upon  Sedan.  Lebrun  met  the  Marshal  at  a  biv- 
ouac-fire on  the  heights  of  Mouzon  and  was  received  by  the  latter  with 
the  words :  '^  The  day  was  bad ;  the  corps  of  General  Failly  has  been 
pretty  roughly  used  by  the  enemy ;  the  infantry  brigade,  which  you 
pushed  forward  by  Mouzon,  did  not  maintain  its  position  with  suffi- 
cient determination.  Never  mind  I  The  position  b  not  desperate ;  the 
German  armj/y  which  toe  have  before  us,  counts  at  the  most  60-70,000 
men;  if  it  aJilbajck  us,  so  much  the  better;  I  hope  to  throw  U  into  the 
Maasr 

Towards  9|  o'clock,  the  corps  comipenced  its  retreat,  and,  after  a 
very  arduous  march,  occupied  the  positions  designated  for  it  at  Ba^illes, 
towards  8^  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  August.  According  to 
this,  the  march  had  continued  11  hours, — to  be  sure,  over  partly  bad 
roads  and  in  total  darkness; — the  distance  from  Mouzon  to  Douzy 
amounts  only  to  8  kilometres ! — 

Battle  op  Sedai^. — ^The  extent  of  the  front  of  the  position  of 
Bazeilles-Daigny,  assigned  to  the  Twelfth  corps,  was  5,000  metres;  it 
is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  brigade  Villeneuve  had  been  erro- 
neously directed'by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  under  the 
walls  of  Sedan,  and  on  the  eve  of  battle  was  attached  to  the  Fifth 
corps.  The  contemplated  blowing  up  of  the  railway  bridge  at  Bazeilles, 
ordered  by  Lebrun,  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide and  transport,  in  time,  the  necessary  supply  of  powder,  from  the 
fortification. — ^A  detailed  account  of  tactical  matters  in  his  corps  is  not 
given  by  the  author ;  he  relates  his  experience,  and  refers  to  what  was 
delivered  to  him  in  the  way  of  orders,  in  not  always  logical  or  con- 
nected sequence,  and  adds  thereto  his  remarks.  With  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  12-pounders  could  not,  at  great  distances,  reach 
the  Prussian  batteries  with  their  projectiles,  he  recalls  that,  as  early  as 
1867,  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  superiority  of  the  Prussian 
artillery ;  yet  that  he  (Lebrun)  had  then  received  for  answer  ^'  that  the 
officers  would  know,  by  bravery  and  proceeding  to  close  distance,  how 
to  compensate  for  all  deficiencies  in  the  range  of  the  French  pieces." 

At  7  o'clock  (according  to  work  of  the  Prussian  general  staff,  in 
the  sixth  morning  hour,  V.  vol :  2,  page  1165)  MacMahon  was  badly 
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wounded  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell ;  at  7}  o'clock  Ducrot^  who  had 
taken  the  command^  appeared  before  Lebrun  and  communicated  to  the 
latter  ^^  that  the  army,  as  the  enemy  threatened  to  close  it  in  on  all  sides, 
must  forthwith  commence  its  retreat  upon  M6zidres.'' — Lebrun,  who 
shared  MacMahon's  view  that  only  from  60-70,000  Germans  were  to 
be  contended  with,  and  who  did  not  know  how  matters  ahready  at  this 
time  stood  with  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  corps,  replied :  "  I  am  prepared 
to  follow  and  obey  the  order  which  you  shall  give,  but  I  believe  that 
an  order  to  retreat  will  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  young  troops, 
who  have  hitherto  fought  so  bravely.  I  beg  you  will  take  this  into 
consideration.'^ — ^Towards  8  o'clock,  Ducrot,  who  had  ridden  over  the 
position  of  the  First  corps,  returned  and  commanded :  '^  There  is  not  a 
minute's  time  to  be  lost ;  the  army  will  take  up  the  retreat  npon  M£- 
zi^res ;  the  First  and  Twelfth  corps  will  cover  it."  The  Twelfth  was  to 
start  and  to  be  followed  by  the  First,  as  soon  as  the  former  should  have 
reached  the  positions  at  the  boia  de  la  Garenne,  It  was  now  8.16  a.m.  ; 
already,  says  Lebrun,  the  execution  of  the  Ducrot  pUm  of  retreat  had 
become  impossible^  in  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  sides. 
As  the /ond  de  Grivonne  and  the  defiles  of  the  boia  de  la  Garenne  lay  in 
the  rear  of  the  Twelfth  corps,  Floing  could  not  have  been  reached  be- 
fore 2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  !  (Here  a  contradiction  can  readily  be 
perceived :  Shortly  before,  Lebrun  is  still  of  opinion  the  French  had 
to  do  with  but  60^70,000  Germans.  How  could  these  have  hindered 
the  retreat  of  the  "  army  of  Chalons,"  numbering  130,000  men  ?!). 

Scarcely  had  the  Twelfth  corps  commenced  its  movement  in  retreat, 
when  the  entire  First  also  left  its  positions.  At  this  critical  moment 
appeared  General  Wimpffen,  and,  as  known,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  order 
of  the  minister  of  war,  took  the  supreme  command  after  Ducrot  had 
undisturbedly  wielded  it  for  IJ  hours!  Lebrun  (a  school-mate  of 
Wimpffen  and  intimate  enough  with  the  latter  to  make  the  use  of  the 
second  person  singular  between  the  brothers-in-arms  easy  and  familiar) 
reports  that  Wimpffen  said  the  following  to  him  :  "  Bring  the  mover 
ment  ordered  by  General  Ducrot  to  a  stand-still  forthwith.  I  want  no 
retreat  upon  M6zi^res ;  if  there  has  to  be  a  retreat,  it  must  be  upon 
Carignan ;  but  we  are  not  so  far  yet ;  do  thou*  let  thy  troops  retake 
their  positions  again  without  delay;   the  Twelfth  corps  has  fought 

>  As  this  familiar  intimacy  between  the  Generals  is  not  without  significance, 
it  has  been  deemed  best  to  follow  the  text  of  the  original -by  the  employment  of  the 
only  approximately  equivalent  method  of  expression  we  haye  in  English,  corre- 
sponding with  the  ^^Duzen^*  of  the  Germans  and  the  ^^tuioyer^*  of  the  French. — 
Trakslator. 
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splendidly ;  thou  (turning  familiarly  to  Lebrun)  wilt  have  the  honor 
of  the  day/' — 

Lebrun  replied  it  would  be  difficult  to  reoccupy  the  abandoned 
positions.  Towards  9  o'clock,  the  Twelfth  corps  again  commenced  its 
forward  movement.  The  ensuing  events  are  cursorily  skimmed  over 
by  Lebrun.  With  r^ard  to  the  engagement  about  Bazeilles,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  mendacious  stories  about  the  cruelties  reported 
to  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  town  by  the  Bavarians.  Grenuinely 
French  is  the  phrase  that  the  Bavarian  soldiers,  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  the  unhappy  inhabitants,  had  sped  from  house  to  house, ''  in  the 
one  hand  the  torch,  in  the  other  pdroleumy^  (verbatim !)  The  Grerman 
reader  will  know  what  to  think  of  these  tales,  related  with  such  an 
outrageous  lack  of  good  taste. 

Lebrun  very  piquantly  describes  the  casual  meeting  between  Ducrot 
and  Wimpffen,  who,  mutually  heaping  reproaches  upon  one  another, 
contended  in  a  very  excited  manner  for  their  respective  theories  of 
retreat.  (In  a  letter  addressed  from  Versailles  to  Lebrun  on  the  24th 
June,  1872,  Ducrot  still  speaks  of  '^  oe  mistrable  de  Wimpffen  ;^^  in  the 
"annex'*  of  the  work,  this  communication  is  literally  reproduced). 
Ducrot  finally  called  upon  Lebrun  to  express  his  own  opinion ;  the 
latter  diplomatically  refrained,  ^^  asii  toas  not  his  pldoe  to  give  mi4ih  an 
opinion  ;  besides  he  was  even  then,  as  Ducrot  could  see,  busily  engaged 
in  making  the  dispositions  looking  to  the  strongest  possible  resistance." 
— After  Ducrot,  putting  an  end  to  the  consultation,  had  departed  at  a 
gallop  from  the  scene  of  this  remarkable  conference,  Wimpffen  ordered 
the  Twelfth  corps,  supported  by  the  division  Goze  of  the  Fifth,  to 
push  forward  upon  Bazeilles ;  incontinently  thereafter,  so  Lebrun  be* 
lieves,  Wimpffen  sent  the  Emperor  a  note  containing  the  few  lines: 
"  Sire,  venez-vous  mettre  k  la  t6te  de  mes  troupes ;  elles  tiendront  k 
I'honneur  d'ouvrir  k  Votre  Majesty  un  passage  k  travers  les  lignes 
ennemis !" 

It  was  towards  2 J  o'clock  when  "  a  heterogeneously  mixed-up  mass 
of  men,  horses  and  carriages  (parts  of  the  Seventh  corps),  precipitated 
themselves  like  unto  an  avalanche  from  the  heights  of  the  bois  de  la 
Oarenne  upon  the  works  of  the  fortification  Sedan,  to  seek  protection 
within  it."  Lebrun,  solicitous  lest  the  panic  should  also  communicate 
itself  to  his  corps,  commanded  the  post  of  the  National  Guard,  guard- 
ing the  sally-port,  to  close  it  and  to  draw  up  the  bridge.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  great  cavalry  attacks,  as  to  which  Lebrun's 
statements  very  materially  vary  from  those  of  the  work  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  staff.     He  says :  "  the  attack  was  executed,  and  the  l^end 
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will  have  it  since  1870,  that  it  was  commanded  by  General  Grallifet; 
not  he,  but  General  Baufiremont,  ordered  the  same,  after  the  death  of 
General  Margueritte ;  moreover,  Grallifet  was  not  yet  at  that  time  a 
Greneral  at  all,  and,  finally,  only  one  attack  took  place." — ^Two  letters 
published  in  "  Progr^  mUitaire/'  under  the  title  "  La  VSriU  su/r  Sedam!^ 
(No :  414  of  18th  October,  1884),  the  one  from  Colonel  Faverot  of  the 
Twenty-third  dragoon  raiment,  the  other  from  Major  Reverony, — 
the  former,  Ordnance  officer  of  General  Ducrot  during  the  battle  and 
bearer  of  the  order  to  General  Margueritte;  the  latter.  Ordnance 
officer  of  the  last-named  General, — ^place  in  question,  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  the  correctness  of  the  assertions  made  by  Lebrun.  Two 
attacks  (not  one)  took  place,  the  first,  at  8^  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
executed  by  the  brigade  chasBeura  d^Afriquey  under  Greneral  Gallifet,  to 
whom  Greneral  Margueritte,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  witnesses,  gave  the  order  to  attack ;  the  second,  towards  2 
o'clock,  in  the  direction  of  Floing,  executed  by  the  efndre  division, 
again  commanded  by  General  Gallifet  (in  the  place  of  Greneral  Margue- 
ritte, who  had  shortly  before  been  mortally  wounded) ;  the  bearer  of 
Um  order  was  the  above-named  Colonel  Faverot. — ^The  testimony  of 
the  two  officers  mentioned,  whom  we  must  acknowledge  as  competent 
witnesses,  has  not  as  yet  been  disproved  on  the  part  of  Lebrun ;  the 
"  Journal  des  d^cUs/^  in  which  the  two  letters  first  appeared,  gives  vent 
to  its  condemnation  of  the  fact  that  France  furnishes  the  spectacle  to 
Europe,  of  how  the  army,  fourteen  years  after  the  war,  still  continues 
to  hesitate  to  come  forward  with  the  actual  truth ;  it  further  calls  upon 
the  minister  of  war  to  convene  without  delay  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
to  the  end  that  the  events  of  this  unfortunate  day  may  at  last  be  clearly 
ascertained  and  historically  established,  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
contradiction. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  second  great  cavalry  attack  that  Le- 
brun betook  himself  into  Sedan,  to  report  to  the  Emperor  and  Mac- 
Mahon  the  unfortunate  progress  of  the  battle.  He  met  the  Emperor 
in  the  state-house,  and  was  received  by  the  latter  with  the  following 
words :  "  How  does  it  happen,  my  dear  Greneral,  that  firing  does  not 
cease,  and  that  the  battle  is  still  continued ;  already  an  hour  ago"  (here, 
unfortunately,  definitive  statements  as  to  time  are  lacking)  '^  have  I 
caused  the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted  upon  the  citadel,  to  put  an  end  to 
this  useless  conflict ;  enough  blood  has  been  spilled.  I  propose  to  ask 
an  armistice." — "  Sire,"  I  answered,  "  I  know  nothing  about  this  flag, 
which  has  not  been  observed  from  the  field  of  battle ;  notwithstanding, 
I  would  not  have  ceased  firing,  for  it  is  not  customary,  according  to  the 
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laws  of  war^  to  ask  an  armistice  during  the  progress  of  a  battle^ 
through  the  hoisting  of  a  white  flag/' — ^^  Well,  but  how  is  it  done, 
then  ?"  asked  the  Emperor/' — ^'  One  sends  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce 
(parlSmentaire)  to  the  highest  in  command  of  the  hostile  armj^  with 
the  request  in  writing  for  the  granting  of  an  armistice ;  the  General- 
in-chief  alone  is  the  proper  person  to  send  such  a  flag." — ^When  tke 
Emperor^  moreover,  called  upon  me  to  undertake  this  duty,  I  replied 
to  him,  that  as  commander  of  a  corps  cParmie,  I  must  hold  out  at  its 
head  to  the  last,  but  that  I  could  suggest  my  chief  of  stafl^,  Greneral 
Gresley,  for  this  purpose.  "  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  set 
on  foot  at  once  a  request  for  an  armistice." — *'  Sire,"  replied  I,  ^'  that  is 
General  Wimpfien's  aflair ;  he  must  sanction  and  sign  the  request,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  General-in-chief  of  the  French  army.  I  hope  to  find 
him  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  will,  if  he  approve,  send  my  chief  of 
stafi^.  General  Gresley,  to  the  Prussian  headquarters." — In  a  few  lines 
I  framed  a  suitable  request,  and  putting  it  at  hand  about  me,  left  the 
cabinet  of  the  Emperor  to  seek  out  Wimpflen.  When  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  pi'efecture,  I  observed  that  I  was  followed  by  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  who  had  fastened  a  white  flag  to  the  point  of  his 
lance ;  it  turned  out  that  the  officers  of  the  imperial  suite,  taking  me 
for  the  parlSmeniaire,  had  on  their  own  responsibility  fitted  out  the  non- 
commissioned officer  with  the  white  flag,  with  instructions  to  follow  me. 
Between  Bazeilles  and  Balan  I  met  Wimpfien.  As  he  discerned  the 
white  flag  behind  me,  he  cried  out  in  the  greatest  excitement,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  I  had  to  communicate  to  him,  '^  No,  no,  I  don't 
want  any  capitulation ;  away  with  the  white  flag ;  the  battle  must  and 
shall  be  continued  !"  After  I  had  in  detail  explained  to  him  the  true 
state  of  afiairs,  and  had  told  him  that  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  beg  his 
approval  and  signature  of  the  proposed  request  for  an  armistice,  I  handed 
over  the  note  to  him  and  asked  him  to  take  cognizance  of  its  contents, 
adding,  "  Do  thou  now  seek  out  forthwith  the  Emperor  and  impart 
thy  resolves  to  him."  Wimpflen  took  the  note  and  rode  ofi*  in  the 
direction  of  Sedan,  and  I  further  called  out  after  him  that  I  would  look 
up  my  troops  and  would  continue  the  battle.  In  the  belief  that  Wimpf- 
fen  would  reflect  upon  the  matter  and  seek  out  the  Emperor,  I  re- 
paired to  my  corps,  which  I  had  left  two  hours  before  in  the  ''old 
camp,"  and  thence  to  Balan,  where  the  brigade  Abatucci  (of  the  Fifth 
corps)  was  engaged  in  heavy  fighting.  Biding  back  to  the  old  camp, 
I  met  Wimpflen ;  it  was  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  he  had  in  fact 
sent  to  the  Emperor,  as  I  now  learned,  the  other  above-mentioned  notei 
containing  the  words :    ''  Sire,  venez-vous  mettre  k  la  t^te  de  mes 
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troupes/^  etc. ;  not  a  word  had  been  said  about  capitulation.  The  Gen- 
eral now  asked  me  if  it  would  be  possible  with  the  few  troops  that  were 
available,  to  break  through  in  the  direction  of  Bazeilles.  To  this  I 
answered  in  the  n^ative,  but  added :  "  As  thou  makest  the  proposition 
to  me,  forward  then/'  Turning  to  mj  officers,  I  called  out  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice :  "  Gret  your  men  together  and  follow  me :  forward !" — A  little 
parcel  of  about  1200  men  took  up  the  march,  Greneral  Wimpffen  riding 
to  my  left,  my  chief  of  staff  to  my  right  That  this  undertaking  was 
unfortunately  an  act  of  desperation  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself. 
A  veritable  rain  of  musketry  fire  was  immediately  poured  forth  upon 
the  little  column,  which,  thoroughly  broken  up,  sought  protection  be- 
hind the  houses  on  the  wayside.  We  had  only  gotten  400  metres  for- 
ward ! — Wimpffen  turned  to  me  and  said,  '^  There  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done;  order  all  the  troops  to  take  up  the  retreat  upon  Sedan.  I  lay 
down  the  chief  command;  thou  wUt  take  the  command  in  my  place  ^ — I 
answered,  that  his  turning  over  the  command  to  me  at  this  moment 
was  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  and  could  not  be  accepted  by  me ; 
besides,  that  I  was  not  at  all  the  oldest  in  rank  after  him,  and  in  no 
way  entitled  to  assume  command.  Then  I  asked  if  he  gave  me  the 
positive  order  to  take  up  the  retreat  upon  Sedan.  To  this  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative ;  whereupon  I  declared  that  I  would  do  this  without 
precipitation,  and  as  soon  as  no  soldier  should  be  any  longer  without 
the  fortification,  would  cause  the  gates  of  the  latter  to  be  closed.  I  rode 
back  and  entered  the  fortress  towards  6  o'clock;  suddenly,  as  if  by 
agreement,  the  fire  upon  both  sides  came  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
The  battle  was  over. — 

The  observations,  offered  by  Lebrun  upon  the  causes  of  the  capitu- 
lation, afford  no  new  points  of  view ;  one  thing  is  new,  namely,  the  fact 
related  by  him,  that  an  entire  cavalry  brigade  (it  is  not  mentioned 
which  it  was)  had,  as  early  as  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  left  the  battle- 
field upon  its  own  responsibility.  Following  the  Belgian  frontier,  by 
way  of  Maubeuge  and  Landrecis,  without  being  attacked,  tliese  troops 
reached  Paris,  where,  in  recognition  of  their  *'  heroic  conduct,"  a  splen- 
did ovation  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  government  of  the  national 
defense.  Two  other  brigade  commanders  followed  this  example,  with  a 
portion  of  their  r^ments,  at  a  somewhat  later  hour,  and  were  received 
with  equal  honor  and  distinction  at  Paris  I  ^ 

^  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  how  Sarcey  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  fugitives  from  Sedan,  in  his  excellently  written,  liberally  spirited  work, 
^^Le  SUgede  Paris.^^  He  says,  (p.  69):  *^De  toutes  parts,  il  rentrait  dans  Paris 
des  Aiyards  de  Sedan,  les  uns  qui  avaient  pass6  par  la  Belgique,  les  autres,  qui 
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In  the  last  oonferenoe  which  Wimpffen  had  with  the  Emperor,  the 
former  (90  says  Lebmn)  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  very  bitterly 
with  regard  to  the  Grenerals,  to  whose  disobedience  he  attributed  the 
loss  of  the  battle.  Wimpffen  had  implicit  oonlSdence,  at  the  time  he 
assumed  command,  that  the  movement  planned  by  him  for  an  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Carignan  would  prove  successful ;  he  even  promised 
the  Emperor  "  that  he  would  throw  the  Prussian  army  into  the  Maaa,^* 
just  as  MacMahon,  in  inordinate  misappreciation  of  the  situation  of 
aflairs,  had  given  expression  to  the  same  utterance,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Beaumont  Lebrun  is  of  opinion  that  Wimpffen's  attitude  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  ascribing  to  him  an  undue  vanity  and  self-ap- 
preciation, in  no  sense  commensurate  with  his  actual  military  abilities. 

Within  the  fortress,  after  the  capitulation  became  known,  there  en- 
sued mutinous  scenes  of  the  worst  kind :  the  cry  of  *^  treason"  was 
raised  and  the  officers  were  insulted. 

With  r^ard  to  the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation  we  learn  the  fol- 
lowing details :  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Emperor  had  not  sanctioned 
the  retreat  of  Wimpffen,  and  called  upon  him  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  the  chief  in  command  of  the  Grerman  troops,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  favorable  terms  possible.  Before  Wimpffen  repaired 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  adversary,  he  assembled  the  Generals  and 
put  to  them  the  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the 
fortress.  Three  Grenerals,  Ducasse,  Pell6  and  Bellemare,  referred  to 
the  example  of  Mass^na  in  Grenoa,and  wished  to  continue  the  fight  for 
the  possession  of  the  fortress ;  the  remainder  negatived  the  question 
proposed  to  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  at  8  o'clock, 
Wimpffen  again  ajssembled  the  council  of  war  of  the  Grenerals,  and 
communicated  to  them  the  substance  of  his  interview  with  Count  Bis- 
marck and  Greneral  von  Moltke.  The  French  Generals,  says  Lebrun 
sarcastically,  were  justified  in  putting  to  each  other  the  question,  how 
Greneral  Wimpffen  could  even  for  a  moment  have  expected  better  terms 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  army,  which  he  had  *^  wanted  to  throw 
into  the  Maas.''  Not  very  appropriate  nor  accurate,  moreover,  is  the 
allegation  of  Wimpffen  (repeated  by  Lebrun)  that  the  declaration  had 
been  ^'  magnanimously"  made  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  that  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  release  of  the  officers  upon  parole.  The  work 
of  the  general  staff  indicates,  (p.  1288),  in  close  print,  that  a  request 


B'6taient  ^vad&  de  la  capitulation ;  (TautreSy  il  faut  bien  dire  aussij  qui  a^etaient 
prudemment  tenua  loin  de  la  batailUf  et  avaientpria  leurs  jambes  d  leur  eou,  auasitbt 
la  difaiie  connue,^* 
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of  this  kind  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Frervch.  Lebrun  de- 
clared in  the  council  of  war^  that  not  a  single  officer  would  be  so  lost 
to  a  sense  of  duty  as  to  give  adhesion  to  this  clause  of  the  capitulation^ 
and  added :  '^  Fortune  is  variable.  Who  knows  if  the  prisoners  of  war 
of  to-day  may  not  yet  come  into  the  position^  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  of  taking  up  arms  again  ?" — 

Towards  9  o'clock,  while  deliberations  were  still  going  on  in  the 
council  of  war,  there  was  announced  a  Prussian  "  Colonel"  (it  was  Cap- 
tain Zingler  of  the  general  staff),  who  gave  notice  of  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  at  10  o'clock,  if  a  conclusion  should  not  have  been  reached 
in  the  n^otiations.  Lebrun  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  Cap- 
tain Zingler,  how  it  came  that  the  Grerman  infantry  had  shown  itself 
so  little  in  the  battle; — ^thatonlyinBazeilles  had  the  Bavarian  infantry 
found  itself  within  the  range  of  the  fire  of  small  arms.  To  this,  Zing- 
ler is  represented  to  have  answered :  "  that  the  entire  army,  in  view  of 
the  superiority  of  the  French  rifle  over  the  German,  but  of  the  pieces 
of  the  Grerman  light  artillery  over  those  of  the  French,  had  been  or- 
dered to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  engagement  with  the  Frenqh  infantry 
and  to  attack  the  latter  especially,  with  artillery  fire." — That  the  an- 
swer was  in  no  case  made  in  this  form,  requires  no  proofs  for  the  Ger- 
man reader  other  than  those  inherent  in  the  allegation  itself.  The 
*^  order"  referred  to  in  this  manner,  was,  in  consideration  of  the  inor- 
dinate Losses  in  the  battles  fought  in  the  month  of  August,  nothing 
more  than  a  direction  to  the  infantry,  '^  not  untimely  to  allow  itself 
to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  and  rashness,  and,  especially  when 
assailing  strong  positions,  to  await  the  effect  of  the  artillery  fire !" 

At  2  o'clock,  Wimpffen  returned  to  Sedan  with  the  protocol  of  the 
capitulation.  Upon  a  scandalous  scene,  which  manifested  itself  when 
the  latter  was  made  known,  Lebrun  reports  as  follows:  A  brigade 
commander  called  the  officers  of  his  regiments  to  him,  to  bid  them 
farewell.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  a  few  words,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  Colonel  with  the  brutal  speech  :  "  What,  you  want  to  say  farewell 
to  us  ?  Pray,  do  we  know  one  another  ?  How  long  is  it  since  we  have 
been  under  your  command  ?  In  sooth,  you  have  not  seen  your  regiments. 
a  single  time ;  have  never  concerned  yourself  with  their  affairs,  etc." 
With  difficulty  did  General  Fenelon  succeed,  upon  his  appearance, 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  painful  episode. 

As  to  the  stay  of  the  captured  army  on  the  Maas  peninsula  Iges, 
denominated  by  the  French  "  camp  de  mish'e"  Lebrun  develops  inter- 
esting accounts.  The  complaint  made  against  the  German  authorities, 
with  regard  to  the  care  and  subsistence  of  the  captured  army,  of  ^'  utter 
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disregard  or  unqualified  cruelty/'  is^  to  saj  the  least,  a  very  ill-advised 
and  unfounded  one.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  even 
the  German  troops,  which  had  remained  behind  to  guard  the  prisoners, 
endured  literal  need  during  a  number  of  days  and  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  do  with  the  most  meagre  rations,  can  comprehend,  what  diffi- 
culty must  have  been  experienced,  suddenly  to  provide,  in  that  impov- 
erished country,  for  an  entire  prisoned  army.  Railway  communications 
were  moreover  interrupted ;  the  requisitions  were  insupportable ;  the  dis- 
positions of  the  commissariat  of  the  German  armies  had  been  calcu- 
lated with  a  view  to  a  direct  advance  along  the  Marne,  and  it  was  im- 
possible, upon  the  change  in  the  lines  of  operation,  to  ensure  the  prompt 
and  immediate  following  of  the  reserve  subsistence  supplies.  Why 
was  there  such  a  dearth  in  the  Fretich  army,  of  every  species  of  stores, 
and  why  does  not  Lebrun  direct  his  complaints  against  the  FreMh  de- 
partmental arrangements,  which  he  hurls  into  the  face  of  ours?! — That 
horse-flesh  was  largely  eaten  by  the  prisoners,  has  no  significance  what- 
ever ;  that  was  the  case  also,  here  and  there,  with  Oerman  soldiers, 
without  any  especial  ado  and  fuss  having  been  made  about  the  matter. 

In  the  spoils  of  war,  there  figure,  in  a  significant  manner,  only  one 
eagle  and  two  flags ;  Lebrun  says  that  the  remainder  had  all  been  burnt 
up  on  the  2d  September.  He  further  gives  expression  to  reproaches, 
in  that  the  officers  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms,  but  does  not  know, 
or  remains  silent  about  the  fact,  **'  that  it  had  been  consented  that  the 
officers  retain  their  arms,  provided  they  would  obligate  themselves  by 
their  word  of  honor  in  writing,  neither  to  lake  up  arms  against  Ger- 
many up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  nor  otherwise  to  become  active  against 
her."— 

Upon  the  journey  to  Pont  ^  Mousson,  which  Lebrun  accomplished 
accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his  stafi^,  he  was  repeatedly  insulted  in 
the  rudest  manner  as  well  by  inhabitants,  as  also  by  late  soldiers,  who 
had  already  reached  their  homes  in  disguised  apparel.  On  arriving  at 
Pont  ^  Mousson,  he  received,  as  did  also  Ducrot  and  the  other  officers, 
permission  to  move  about  freely  until  the  departure  of  the  railway 
train,  under  the  condition  not  to  escape.  We  learn  that  two  officers  of 
Lebrun's  staff,  not  regarding  their  parole,  relieved  themselves  of  restraint 
as  prisoners  of  war,  by  adopting  the  dress  of  civilians.  Lebrun  declares 
such  a  course  would  have  been  incompatible  with'  his  honor.  Ducrot, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  another  opinion  as  to  the  point  of  honor. 
— Of  General  Bellemare  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  already  escaped  in 
disguise  from  the  camp  at  Iges. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Ooblenz,  Lebrun  was  interned  at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  his  life  there  he  writes  in  a  very  contented  man- 
ner ;  says  that  French  was  nniversally  spoken  there  and  that  many  in- 
habitants recollected^  and  were  proud  to  speak  of  it,  that  they  had  once 
been  Frenchmen,  (a  compliment,  for  which  the  citizens  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  be  thankfal  to  Lebrun).  We  fur- 
ther learn  that  the  government  of  the  national  defense  had  caused 
General  Lebrun  to  be  called  upon,  through  an  emissary,  to  withdraw 
from  his  captivity  by  a  violation  of  his  word  of  honor,  in  which  event 
an  important  command  in  the  Army  of  the  North  would  be  secured  to 
him.     The  General  disdainfully  rejected  the  dishonorable  proposal. 

Herewith  the  experiences  of  the  author  are  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
In  a  chapter  entitled  "  Epilogue,"  he  makes  a  few  observations,  offering 
little  that  is  new,  upon  the  causes  of  the  French  reverses  and  as  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  after  the  war.  Comprehensive  appendices 
contain  the  reports  upon  the  participation  of  the  Seventh  French  corps 
in  the  battle  of  Sedan ;  further  that  of  the  artillery  of  theSixth  corps, 
in  so  far  as  the  same  had  been  assigned  to  the  Twelfth  corps ;  and, 
finally,  the  protocols  and  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the  mys- 
terious hoisting  of  the  white  flag  in  the  fortification,  which  had  been 
ordered  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  after  he  had  conversed  with  Ducrot 
and  Douay. 

The  work  of  Lebrun,  although  in  many  respects  to  be  used  only 
^^with  caution,"  fetters  historical  interest  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
From  the  stand-point  of  a  truth-loving  desire  for  accurate  historical 
research,  the  fact  that  it  has  given,  and  will  yet  give,  occasion  to  many 
interesting  revelations,  can  be  greeted  only  with  pleasure. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ON  BOARD  THE  FRENCH  ARMORED 
SHIP  "RICHELIEU." 

INSTALLED  BY  SAUTTBR-LEMONNIBB,  PABIS. 

(From  MittheUungen  aus  dem  Qebiete  de9  Seeweaens,  by  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Beehler,  U.  S.  Navy.) 

Introduction. 

The  electric  light  has  been  generally  introduced  on  board  naval 
vessels  with  special  application  for  torpedo-searchers,  and  for  throwing 
beams  of  light,  by  means  of  projectors,  in  any  desired  direction ;  but 
as  yet  the  electric  lighting  of  the  interior  of  war-vessels  has  been 
limited,  and  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 

All  thorough  experiments  prove  that  the  use  of  incandescent  lights 
is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  lighting.  With  an  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  cost,  the  lighting  is  richer  and  more  agreeable, 
the  danger  of  fire  is  diminished,  the  service  of  the  lights  is  under  better 
control,  the  ship^s  position  lights  are  more  powerful  and  better  visible 
at  greater  distances,  and,  finally,  night-signals  can  be  made  to  a  rela* 
tively  great  distance  and  much  more  rapidly. 

Passenger  steamship  companies,  which  have  a  due  r^ard  for  the 
comfort  of  their  passengers,  have  generally  introduced  this  system  of 
lighting  on  board  of  their  steamers,  and  numerous  descriptions  of  their 
systems  have  been  published. 

But  the  peculiar  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on  board  of  a  war- vessel 
render  the  installation  so  complicated  that  a  thorough  description  of 
the  plant  and  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits  recently  so  carefully 
introduced  on  board  the  armored  ship  "  Richelieu"  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  interest. 

The  "  Richelieu"  is  lighted  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  iri- 
candescent  lamps,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eleven  eight  candle- 
power  lamps  are  used  to  light  the  ship's  rooms,  while  sixteen  thirty 
candle-power  lamps  serve  for  the  position  lights,  mast-head  light,  and 
tactical  night-signals. 

Any  number  of  these  lights  may  be  extinguished  without  affecting 
the  intensity  of  the  light  of  those  which  remain  lighted,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  introducing  extra  resistances  in  the  circuits. 
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The  electric  machine  automatically  regulates  the  current  as  required. 
The  change  in  the  work  of  the  motor^  which  is  necessitated  by  these 
variations^  remains  constantly  proportional  to  the  number  of  lamps 
lighted  in  the  circuit ;  and  also,  in  spite  of  the  variation  in  the  work 
required,  the  speed  of  the  revolution  of  the  motor  remains  constant, 
this  being  controlled  by  a  special  differential  regulator,  which  operates 
to  control  the  steam-power. 

The  dynamo-electric  machine  requires  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
horse-power,  and  makes  five  hundred  and  eighty  revolutions  per  minute. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  speed  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  motor,  due  regard  was  had  to  the  space  available,  and 
the  use  of  beams  and  sills  for  the  support  of  the  plant,  while  no  other 
coupling  but  direct  gearing  could  be  permitted.  And  as  the  system 
must  remain  at  work  during  the  entire  night,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
least  possible  amount  of  steam,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  five 
hundred  and  eighty  to  six  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  Megy's  high-speed  motor,  especially  adapted 
for  this  installation  by  Sautter-Lemonnier  &  Company. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  overcome  consisted  in  maintaining  regu- 
larity in  the  revolution  of  the  dynamo,  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses there  should  be  but  a  little  deviation,  which  would  soon  disappear, 
after  a  considerable  number  of  lamps  were  lighted  or  extinguished. 
Megy's  differential  regulator  satisfied  these  conditions  perfectly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Edison  lamps  (any  others  might  have 
been  used),  every  detail  of  this  installation  is  new,  and  was  especially 
developed  for  ^e  lighting  of  war-vessels. 

Megy's  High-Speed  Motor. 

All  parts  of  this  engine  are  made  as  light  and  small  as  possible 
out  of  steel  or  phosphor  bronze.  The  moving  parts  are  carefully  and 
accurately  made  and  balanced.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  engine 
consists  in  the  method  of  using  the  steam.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  steam  economically,  notwithstanding  the  high  speed  and  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  this  speed  uniformly,  no  matter  how  great  or 
how  sudden  may  be  the  change  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  A 
condition  absolutely  necessary,  as  one  or  all  the  lamps  may  be  extin- 
guished or  lighted.     This  is  done  by  means  of  the  expansion  valves. 

The  steam  is  not  wiredrawn,  but  admitted  direct  into  the  cylinder, 
the  expansion  cut-off  alone  controlling  the  amount  of  steam  admitted. 

The  engine  occupies  a  space  of  one  cubic  meter.     All  parts  are 
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solidly  encased,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  can  readily  be  taken  apart  shoald  occasion  require. 

The  motor  which  is  in  use  on  board  of  the  '^  Richelieu'^  has  worked 
well  independently  of  the  source  of  steam  supply.  An  auxiliary  boiler 
was  first  used  to  supply  the  motor  with  steam,  but  subsequently  it  was 
found  desirable  to  use  steam  from  the  main  boilers,  with  an  excess  of 
pressure  of  about  five  pounds.  The  motor  worked  satisfactorily  by 
simply  increasing  the  admissions  period. 

This  motor  is  an  excellent  high-speed  engine,  and  can  be  utilizd  on 
board  of  a  cruiser  in  many  ways  besides  driving  the  djmamo-electric 
machine. 

Megy's  Differential  Speed  Begulatob. 

This  an  attachment  to  the  motor.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  three 
feet  high  and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  weight  supported 
by  an  endless  chain  over  a  system  of  wheels.  The  weight  is  at  one  end 
of  a  bent  lever  to  which  a  rod  is  connected,  which  connects  directly 
with  the  expansion  cut-off. 

There  are  two  cogged  wheels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
which  engage  the  endless  chain,  while  the  bight  between  them  travels 
under  a  wheel  at  the  centre ;  the  outer  bight  travels  under  a  wheel  at- 
tached to  the  weight  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  two  cogged 
wheels  in  the  upper  part  revolve  normally  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  the  weight  remains  at  the  same  height  as  long  as  those  two  wheels 
have  the  same  velocity.  One  of  the  cogged  wheels  is  geared  to  the 
motor  and  has  the  same  speed  as  the  motor ;  the  other  i^eonnected  to  a 
fan,  whose  wings  fly  out  on  opposite  sides,  and  at  the  normal  speed  offer 
a  resistance  to  the  air,  which  remains  constant  as  the  speed. 

If  the  number  of  lights  in  the  circuit  is  decreased  there  will  be  less 
work  to  be  performed.  The  motor  will  suddenly  be  relieved  of  work 
and  revolve  faster,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  revolve  the  first  of  the 
two  cogged  wheels  in  the  regulator  faster  than  the  normal  speed.  This 
cogged  wheel  will  travel  faster  than  that  which  is  attached  to  the  fan, 
and  it  will  therefore  raise  the  weight  attached  to  the  endless  chain. 
Then  the  weight  will,  in  rising,  operate  the  rod  connected  with  the  ex- 
pansion cut-off,  and  this  will  reduce  the  steam  admitted  into  the  cylin- 
der, and  thus  reduce  the  speed  to  the  normal  velocity. 

If,  again,  some  or  all  of  the  lights  which  had  been  extinguished 
are  relighted,  then  there  will  be  more  work  required,  and  the  operation 
of  the  regulator  will  in  turn  tend  to  lower  the  weight,  and  its  attached 
levers  to  open  the  expansion  cut-off  that  more  steam  may  be  admitted 
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as  neoessary ;  and  the  weight  will  reeame  ita  normal  position,  while  the 
wheels,  the  fan,  and  the  engine  will  revolve  at  their  normal  velocity. 

This  regulator  operates  to  maintain  the  speed  of  the  motor  constant, 
and  reacts  immediately  upon  the  slightest  change  in  that  velocity. 

The  Dykamo-Electric  Machine. 

That  used  on  board  the  '*  Richelieu"  is  a  Gramme  machine  of  type 
ID.  The  current  strength  is  two  hundred  amperes,  though  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  amperes  can  be  obtained  without  injury  to  the  machine. 

The  difference  of  potential  at  the  poles  is  fifty-one  to  fifty-two  volts 
by  the  normal  speed  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  revolutions  per  min- 
ute.    The  internal  resistance  of  the  machine  is  only  .008  of  an  ohm. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this  dynamo  is  in  that  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  at  the  poles  remains  constant  independent  of  the 
number  of  lamps  in  the  external  circuits,  such  that  the  intensity  of  the 
current  in  the  external  circuit  varies  as  the  product  of  the  number  of 
burning  lamps  multiplied  by  the  constant  0.76,  no  matter  what  may  be 
that  number  of  burning  lamps.  This  property  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
extraordinary  small  electrical  resistance  of  the  rotating  armature,  and 
also  because  the  field  electro-magnets  are  excited  by  branch  current. 
The  chosen  proportion  between  the  internal  and  external  resistances  also 
conduces  to  maintain  the  constant  difference  of  the  potential  at  the 
poles. 

The  field  magnets  are  in  juxtaposition,  and  when  excited  yield  a 
current  of  twenty-two  amperes. 

The  armature  is  of  peculiar  construction.  It  is  built  up  of  one 
hundred  bars  of  good  conducting  copper,  which  have  a  trapezoidal  cross- 
section,  such  that  when  laid  together  they  form  a  cylinder  about  seven 
inches  (or  one  hundred  and  eighty  millimetres)  in  diameter.  The 
bars  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  pasteboard  soaked  in  asphalt. 

The  ends  of  the  cylinder  thus  formed  are  turned  down  to  form  the 
<M)llector.  Eadial  copper  pieces  are  bolted  by  copper  nuts  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  bars  of  copper  forming  the  cylinder,  at  tliree  inches  from 
their  ends.    These  bolted  copper  pieces  are  also  soldered  with  tin. 

The  cylinder  is  then  covered  with  an  insulating  layer  of  linen  sat- 
urated with  rosin,  upon  which  iron  wire  is  then  wound.  This  forms 
the  soft  iron  core  of  the  inductor,  which  is  again  wrapped  by  a  layer  of 
linen  soaked  in  rosin. 

The  core  of  the  inductor  thus  formed  is  next  covered  by  a  second 
layer  of  copper  bars  with  trapezoidal  cross-section.  The  second  layer 
of  copper  bars  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  first  layer,  and  recessed  at 
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the  ends  so  that  they  fit  over  the  radial  copper  pieces  bolted  and  sol- 
dered to  the  first  layer  of  copper  bars.  When  fitted  over  the  radial 
pieces  the  bars  are  soldered  to  them.  In  this  manner  the  radial  pieces 
connect  the  bars  in  the  two  layers  so  that  they  form  a  continuous  spiral 
conductor  from  the  two  layers  of  copper  bars.  In  the  outer  layer  the 
bars  are  also  insulated  from  each  other  by  pasteboard  soaked  in  rosin. 
The  completed  inductor  is  then  wrapped  with  linen  bands  secured  bj 
brass  wire  soldered  on  to  hold  all  parts  of  the  armature  firmly. 

The  electro-magnets  are  formed  of  eight  round  pieces  of  iron  three 
and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter,  uniting  the  platform  with  the  upper 
cover^  and  supporting  cast-iron  pole-plates  at  the  centre. 

The  electro-magnets  are  supplemented  by  six  half-columns  of  soft 
iron  which  unite  the  pole  pieces  to  the  lower  platform  and  cover. 
The  columns  of  soft  iron  become  powerful  electro-magnets  when  the 
branch  current  flows  in  their  magnetizing  spiral.  The  wire  forming  this 
magnetic  spiral  is  0.17  inch  in  diameter^  and  each  column  has  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  of  this  wire.  This  wire  is  so  wound  on  the 
field  magnets  as  to  produce  the  poles  as  in  all  Gramme  machines. 

The  brushes  are  of  silvered  copper  wire,  and  similar  to  those  gen- 
erally used  with  the  Gramme  machines. 

The  inductor  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  pulley,  which  is  driven  on 
and  secured  to  it  by  means  of  eight  wedges  let  into  the  cylinder  and  se- 
cured to  twenty-four  of  the  copper  bars,  which  are  a  little  larger  than 
the  remaining  seventy-six,  so  that  they  project  within  the  cylinder. 

This  built-up  dynamo-machine  is  extraordinarily  solid.  For  this 
service  it  is  capable  of  feeding  four  hundred  lamps  of  eight  candle- 
power,  or  two  hundred  lamps  of  sixteen  candle-power  with  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  revolutions  and  a  force  of  twenty-five  horse-power. 
The  number  of  revolutions  may,  however,  be  increased  without  injury 
to  the  dynamo  up  to  nine  hundred  revolutions,  in  which  case  the 
electro-motive  force  will  be  doubled,  and  twice  the  work  performed,  so 
that  it  could  feed  eight  hundred  lamps  of  eight  candle-power,  or  four 
hundred  of  sixteen  candle-power. 

This  strong  construction  occupies  a  space  of  about  three  feet  high 
by  three  feet  square.  The  Megy  motor  and  difierential  r^ulator  oc- 
cupy the  same  space,  so  that  the  total  space  required  for  motor  and 
dynamo  is  seven  feet  by  seven  feet  by  three  feet,— one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  cubic  feet. 
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The  Cntcurrs. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Edison  lamps  are  arranged  in 
following  circuits : 

No.  1  circuit,  for  day  service. 

2  "      night  service. 

3  "      battle. 

4  "      the  machinery. 

5  "      service  when  under  steam. 

6  '^      the  position  lights. 

7  "      night  signals. 

Each  of  these  circuits  has  its  own  conducting- wires,  which  unite  at 
a  common  key-board  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dynamo-machine. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  lamps  in  each  circuit  which  are  only 
occasionally  used,  which  are  provided  with  independent  switches,  so 
that  these  lamps  may  be  lighted  or  extinguished  independently  of  all 
other  lamps.  All  such  lamps  on  the  berth-deck,  or  in  other  places 
easily  accessible,  are  under  lock  and  key,  so  that  they  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  unauthorized  persons. 

The  completely  insulated  conducting-wires  are  supported  in  wooden 
tubes  secured  to  the  ship^s  sides,  and  also  in  metal  pipes. 

Forty-eight  circuit-breakers  (safety  contacts)  divide  the  system  into 
that  number  of  groups,  so  that  in  case  there  should  be  any  strain  upon 
the  wires,  or  in  case  the  intensity  of  the  current  became  so  great  as  to 
endanger  fire,  that  group  of  lamps  would  be  automatically  cut  out  of 
the  circuit. 

The  five  first-named  circuits  have  a  conunon  return  conduddng- 
wire,  which  terminates  at  the  general  key-board.  The  other  two  cir- 
cuits, being  more  exposed  to  injury,  have  each  their  own  return-wire, 
which  also  terminate  at  the  key-board  in  a  special  switch  designated 
for  that  purpose.  The  wires  of  these  circuits  may  also  be  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  installation. 

The  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  wires  and  the  position  of  the 
branch  circuits  are  so  chosen,  by  calculation,  that  the  electro-motive 
force  at  the  ends  of  the  conducting-wires  of  the  most  distant  lamp 
does  not  differ  more  than  one  volt  from  that  at  the  key-board. 

As  the  differeuce  of  potential  at  the  poles  of  the  machine  remains 
practically  constant,  the  aggregate  current  strength  is  always  constantly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  lamps  lit  in  the  circuits.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  the  switches  to  light,  or  to  extinguish,  one  or  any 
number  of  lamps  without  any  necessity  for  r^ulating  the  current 
Vol.  I.— No.  8.  21 
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strength.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obeerved  that  a  certain  interval  of  time 
should  be  allowed,  in  order  that  the  r^nlator  may  have  time  to  adjusfc 
the  power  for  the  differences  in  the  work  required. 

1.  The  circuit  for  day  service  is  designed  for  use  both  day  and 
nighty  and  contains  sixty-eight  lamps  of  eight  candle-power.  These 
are  used  in  the  holds  and  lower  portions  of  the  ship  where  daylight 
does  not  enter.  Forty-five  of  these  lamps  are  provided  with  separate 
switches;  these  are  in  the  store-rooms,  where  a  light  is  only  occasion- 
ally necessary. 

2.  The  circuit  for  night  service  is  designated,  as  its  name  implies, 
for  illuminating  the  berth-deck  cabins,  mess-rooms,  and  saloons  at 
night.  This  contains  seventy-nine  lamps  of  eight  candle-power,  fifty- 
eight  of  which  are  provided  with  independent  switches. 

3.  The  circuit  for  battle  contains  sixteen  lamps  of  eight  candle- 
power  for  the  magazines,  shell-rooms,  etc. 

4.  The  circuit  for  the  machinery  is  to  light  the  engine-room  and 
fire-room  when  at  anchor.  It  contains  twenty-six  lamps  of  eight  candle- 
power  divided  into  two  series.  This  circuit  has  a  switch-board  in  the 
engine-room,  where  the  lights  of  the  circuit  are  under  control.  The 
Series  A  of  this  circuit  contains  eight  lamps  (two  for  the  shafl  alley, 
one  in  the  fire-room,  and  five  in  the  engine-room).  These  give  the 
necessary  light  for  all  the  passages  in  these  spaces.  The  Series  B  con- 
tains eighteen  lamps,  which  can  be  used  in  examining  the  engines  or 
when  making  repairs. 

5.  The  circuit  for  service  when  under  steam  contains  twenty-two 
lamps  of  eight  candle-power,  which  completely  light  up  all  parts  of  the 
engine  and  fire-rooms  when  under  steam. 

6.  The  circuit  for  the  position  lights  contains  six  lamps  of  thirty 
candle-power,  three  of  which  are  for  the  peak  lanterns,  two  in  the  side- 
light lanterns,  and  one  in  the  mast-head  lantern. 

7.  The  circuit  for  night-signals  contains  ten  lamps  of  thirty  candle- 
power,  which  may  be  hoisted  aloft.  The  two  conductors  for  this  ser- 
vice are  led  up  from  the  general  key-board  to  two  screw-posts  in  the 
signal  deck-house.  Two  coils  of  cable,  made  up  of  six  separately- 
insulated  cables,  are  used  for  the  conductors  between  the  lamps  and  the 
manipulator  in  the  signal-house.  As  the  hoist  of  the  signal-lamps  is 
regulated  so  that  the  lamps  are  one  fathom  apart,  a  pair  of  the  con- 
ductors branch  out  at  every  six  feet  to  connect  with  the  lamps.  Five 
of  the  six  conductors  connect  with  a  lamp,  while  the  sixth  serves  as 
common  return,  so  that  five  lamps  may  be  used  in  one  hoist  of  each 
coil  of  cable,  or  ten  lamps  when  both  cables  are  used.     A  peculiar  key 
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or  circuit-closer  is  arranged  so  iihat  one  or  any  number  of  the  lamps 
may  be  lit  as  required. 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  lamps  are  in 
use: 


In  port. 


Daily. 


At  night. 


Day  circuit 
Machinery  circuit 


Total 


68 
26 

94 


Day  circuit 68 

Night  circuit 79 

Position  light  circuit .4 

Machinery  circuit  (Series  A) 8 

Signal  circuit 10 


Total 


169 


At  sea. 


Daily. 


In  battle 

during 

day. 


At  night. 


In  battle 
at  night. 


'  Day  circuit 
Machinery  circuit 
Steaming  circuit 


68 
26 
22 


Total 116 

Battle  circuit 16 

Total 182 

Day  circuit 68 

Machinery  circuit 26 

Night  circuit 79 

Steaming  circuit 22 

Position  light  circuit 6 

Signal  circuit 10 

Total 211 

f  Battle  circuit     .•••••••  16 

Total   ....«••••  227 


The  Lamps  and  theib  FnrrNQS. 

All  the  lamps  except  those  in  the  circuit  of  the  position  lights  and 
signals  have  a  light  intensity  of  eight  candles,  and  require  fifty  volts 
electro-motive  force  and  current  strength  of  .76  ampere.  This  light  is 
sufficient  to  illuminate  the  rooms  designated. 

The  body  of  the  lamp  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place 
to  be  lighted;  due  care  being  taken  so  that  the  lamps  may  not  be 
affected  by  the  vibrations  of  the  bulkheads,  etc.,  to  which  they  may  be 
secured,  caused  either  by  the  travel  of  the  engines  or  from  the  shock 
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of  the  discharge  of  the  guns.     With  these  objects  in  view,  the  lamps 
are  fitted  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  A  felt  disc,  about  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  is  placed  between 
the  lamp-bearer  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  secured. 

2.  Each  lamp-bearer  is  secured  by  spiral  springs  with  wood  screws, 
so  tdat  the  effect,  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  and  of  the  bulkhead  to 
which  it  is  secured  will  be  materially  diminished. 

In  the  state-rooms,  and  especially  on  the  berth-deck,  where  the  crew 
sleep,  the  lamps  are  placed  in  lanterns  provided  with  lock  and  key. 
These  lanterns  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  standing  berth-deck  lights  in 
general  use,  and  are  provided  with  a  polished  reflector  over  each  incan- 
descent lamp  within  the  regular  lantern. 

The  incandescent  lamps  in  the  engine-room  are  also  covered  with  a 
concentric  glass  globe  but  little  larger  than  the  incandescent  lamp. 
Some  of  these  are  portable,  and  are  provided  with  lengths  of  cable  and 
rings  by  which  they  may  be  hung  up  in  any  desirable  place. 

The  lamps  in  the  admiral's  saloon  and  officers^  cabins  are  fitted  on 
elegant  candelabra,  nickel-plated,  and  furnished  with  porcelain  shades. 

Those  in  the  steerages  and  engine-room  are  somewhat  plainer,  with 
galvanized  candelabra.  A  special  fitting  is  adopted  for  the  gauges  and 
water-level  glass  in  the  fire-room,  consisting  of  a  projecting  arm  ar- 
ranged to  support  the  lamp  conveniently  for  those  instruments. 

For  the  magazines  and  shell-rooms  a  wooden  socket-holder  is  fitted 
in  the  regulation  light-box  and  an  adjustable  length  of  wire  is  fitted  so 
that  the  electric  incandescent  lamp  may  be  readily  replaced  by  the 
present  ri^ulation  candle  or  vice  t^erMi. 

The  lamps  for  the  running  side  lights  (position  lights)  are  similarly 
arranged',  so  as  to  be  readily  replaced  by  the  ordinary  lights.  As  these 
lights  are  outboaid,  they  dre  provided  with  water-tight  covers.  When 
the  electric  lights^are  used,  the  conducting  cables  reeve  through  a  hole  in 
the  cover  secured  by  a  screw-cap.  When  the  ordinary  lights  are  sub- 
stituted, this  cover  is  taken  off  and  another  replaces  it,  so  that  it  may 
remain  water-tight. 

Sigkal-Lamps. 

The  signal-lamps,  as  well  as  the  position-lamps,  have  a  light  intensity 
of  thirty  candles.  These  lamps  are  placed  within  the  ordinary  signal- 
lanterns  by  means  of  wooden  sockets  fitted  in  the  candle  supporter, 
which  carries  two  screw-poets  by  which  they  are  connected  to  the  con- 
ductor cables.  When  all  the  lamps  are  fitted  and  connected  to  the 
cables,  they  are  hoisted  aloft  tc^ther,  and  carry  the  cables  hanging 
down ;  five  of  these  lamps  are  used  on  one  cable  to  be  hoisted  at  the 
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main-mast^  andiihe  others  at  the  mizzen  by  the  other  cable.  They  are 
not  lighted  until  after  they  are  hoisted. 

-  The  manipulator  is  in  the  signal-house  on  deck.  It  consists  of  a 
>¥Ooden  box  with  glass  cover,  arranged  with  ten  switch-keys,  which  are 
operated  by  being  pushed  over  to  one  side  to  make  and  break  circuit. 
The  switch  of  the  return-wire  is  also  movable,  and  it  must  be  moved 
to  make  contact  before  the  circuit  can  be  completed.  This  arrangement 
is  also  fitted  with  small  incandescent  lights  in  branch  circuit  in  the  box, 
and  when  the  desired  signal  numbers  are  switched  in,  these  lamps  form 
the  signal  inside  of  the  manipulator-box  before  the  circuit  in  the  signal- 
hoist  is  closed.  If  the  desired  signal  is  correctly  picked  out,  the  exe- 
cution switch  is  turned,  and  the  signal  appears  in  the  signal-lanterns 
hoisted  aloft.  This  scheme  permits  the  correction  of  any  error  in  the 
signal  desired  before  the  same  is  displayed  ulofL  When  the  signal- 
lights  are  extinguished  by  the  main  switch,  it  operates  automatically  to 
cut  off  the  circuit  of  the  lamps  in  the  manipulator,  so  that  at  the  same 
instant  all  the  signal-lights  and  those  within  the  manipulator  are  ex- 
tinguished and  ready  for  any  other  signal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  naval  vessels  fitted  or  about  to  be  fitted 
with  incandescent  electric  lights : 

England.— ''luAeKihle/'  "Shah,^^  "Raleigh,"  "Bacchante,"  "Ac- 
tive," "Colossus,"  "Conqueror,"  "Polyphemus,"  "Inconstant,"  "Ru- 
pert," "Nelson,"  "Invincible,"  and  "Orion;"  and  new  cruisers 
"Racer,"  "Mariner,"  "Linnet,"  " Leander,"  and  "Reindeer."  The 
troop -ships  "Himalaya,"  "Malabar,"  "Crocodile,"  "Euphrates," 
"Orontes,"  "Serapis,"  and  "  Jumma." 

Oermany. — ^The  gunnery  ship  "Mars,"  the  "Preusen,"  "Frederich 
Karl,"  "Kron  Prinz,"  and  "Grille." 

Italy.—''  Italia,"  "  Duilio,"  "  Lepanto,"  and  "  Ruggiero  di  Lauria." 

Spain. — "  Numancia." 

aina.— "Chen-Yuen." 

Austria. — '^  Erzherzog  Albrecht." 

Brazil. — "  Riachuelo,"  and  "Aquidaban." 

Denmark.—"  Fyen," 

Dranee. — "Richelieu,"  and  transports  "Chateau  Yquem"  and 
"  Chateau  Margaux." 

United  States. — "Trenton,"  "Omaha,"  and  in  the  new  cruisers 
"  Dolphin,"  "  Chicago,"  "  Atlanta,"  and  "  Boston,"  when  these  ves- 
sels are  completed ;  but  the  three  last-named  are  not  to  be  fitted  with 
auxiliary  boilers,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  incandescent  electric  lights 
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can  be  economically  used  if  the  main  boilers  are  to  furnish  the  steam 
constantly^  day  and  night,  for  a  whole  cruise. 

The  reports  on  the  incandescent  lights  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  ^^  Tren- 
ton/'  installed  September,  1883,  show  that  the  plant  has  been  very 
successful*  This  plant  is  known  as  the  Edison  system,  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  lamps  of  ten  candle-power,  seventy  of 
sixteen  candle-power,  and  four  of  thirty-two  candle-power.  The  plant 
occupies  one  hundred  and  one  square  feet  of  surface,  and  the  djmamo 
is  six  feet  four  inches  high.  The  engine  is  the  Edison  Company's  C 
engine,  '^  Armington  and  Sims."  This  has  a  governor,  which  preserves 
a  uniform  number  of  revolutions  independent  of  the  load  (within  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  engine). 

The  leading  wires  are  of  three  sizes,  12  and  14  and  No.  18,  for 
connecting  to  the  lamps.  These  wires  are  inclosed  in  pine-wood 
mouldings,  and  on  account  of  the  working  of  the  vessel  water  leaked 
behind  this  moulding  and  caused  trouble,  with  poor  insulation. 

The  lighting  plant  was  put  in  operation  on  September  18,  1883, 
and  has  run  almost  every  night  since.  No  difficulty  has  ever  been 
found  with  the  engine  or  dynamo,  and  no  repairs  of  any  importance 
have  been  required.  The  governor  of  the  engine  apparently  worked 
perfectly  during  the  first  six  months,  but  its  use  was  discontinued  after 
April  4, 1884,  when  it  was  found  that  the  lamps  lasted  very  much 
longer. 

The  plant  was  in  operation  for  6203.6  hours  during  444.6  days  up 
to  January  1,  1886,  and  averaged  nearly  14  hours  daily.  On  three 
occasions,  one  of  ten  days,  one  of  two,  and  one  of  one  day  and  a  half, 
the  fires  were  hauled  in  the  boilers,  and  the  plant  was  not  in  operation 
for  want  of  steam.  The  expenditure  of  the  lamps  has  been  gradually 
decreasing.  During  the  first  period,  from  September  18  to  December 
31,  1883,  or  104  days,  there  were  364  lamps  expended.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1884,  334  lamps  were  expended;  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1884,  78  lamps  were  expended ;  in  the  third  quarter  of  1884, 66  lamps 
were  expended ;  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1884,  60  lamps  were  expended. 
And  from  the  experience  thus  gained  the  minimum  expenditure  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

Two  incandescent  electric  deck-lanterns  were  very  successfully  used 
for  night  signaling ;  these  were  placed  a  certain  distance  apart,  connected 
to  a  key-board  arranged  that  one  or  the  two  could  be  lighted,  and 
then  signals  were  made  by  means  of  the  Meyer's  Code. 

During  the  r^ular  target  practice  every  quarter,  the  lamps  and 
their  fittings  were  not  injured  by  the  concussion  of  the  air  except  in 
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one  case^  that  of  a  lamp  near  the  cabin  galley  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  breech  of  a  gun  when  run  in.  This  lamp  had  no  spring 
fixture.  Considerable  glass  was  broken  elsewhere  in  the  ship  during 
target  practice,  such  as  the  glass  of  station  bill  frames,  cabin  window- 
panes,  etc.,  while  none  of  the  electric  lamps  were  removed. 

During  a  heavy  gale  on  December  14,  1884,  the  table  in  the  ad- 
miral's cabin  got  adrift,  and  striking  the  four-lamp  electrolier,  broke 
two  shades,  two  lamps,  and  the  casting  connecting  the  electrolier  to  the 
deck  above.  Many  of  the  lamps  expended  are  accounted  for  by  similar 
accidents  during  the  cruise. 

The  four  American  systems  of  incandescent  light  will  be  installed 
in  the  United  States  navy.  The  Edison  system  is  in  use,  as  described, 
in  the  "  Trenton''  and  in  the  "  Dolphin."  The  United  States  Electric 
Light  Company  are  to  put  the  Weston  Maxim  system  on  board  the 
"Atlanta."  The  Anglo  Brush  Company  will  have  their  Victoria 
dynamos  and  Brotherhood  engines  in  the  "  Boston,"  and  the  "  Omaha" 
now  has  the  installation  by  the  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Company. 
The  contract  for  the  "  Chicago"  has  not  been  awarded  as  yet. 

The  effect  upon  the  frail  glass  lamps  by  the  concussion  of  the  air 
by  firing  the  heavy  guns  was  tried  in  the  fall  of  1882,  on  board  the 
English  armored  ship  "Devastation."  Twenty-two  lamps  of  the 
Edison,  Maxim,  and  Swan  patterns  were  placed  in  and  around  the 
turrets.  Four  Swan  lamps  were  secured  upon  the  breech  of  one  of  the 
36-ton  guns.  Some  of  the  lamps  were  connected  with  the  dynamo  and 
lighted,  while  some  were  left  disconnected,  and  therefore  not  lighted. 
After  firing  the  gun  with  full  service  charge,  two  of  the  lamps  were 
broken  by  the  sudden  vibrations;  the  others  were  uninjured.  This  ex- 
periment proved  that  when  the  lamps  are  properly  secured,  as  provided 
for  on  board  the  "  Bichelieu,"  they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air  when  the  guns  are  fired. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CAVALRY  IN  MODERN  WAR.^ 

BY  MAJOB  GBAVESy  TWENTIETH  HI7B8ABS. 

Pabt  I. 

When  the  eztraordiDary  effect  of  improved  firearms  began  to  be 
realized^  and  their  capacity  for  rapidity  of  fire  increased  and  their 
range  extended,  many  were  foand  who  said  that  the  days  of  the  useful- 
ness of  cavalry  were  numbered,  and  that  that  branch  of  the  service 
would  sink  into  insignificance. 

I  think  it  can  be  maintained,  however,  that  the  functions  of  cavalry 
in  modern  war,  in  leading  up  to  and  following  after  the  actual  battle^ 
have,  owing  to  this  very  improvement  in  modern  firearms,  attained  to 
a  far  greater  importance  than  formerly,  and  imperatively  demand  a 
greater  amount  of  intelligence,  self-reliance,  resource,  and  efficiency 
from  the  individual  than  ever  before. 

With  reference  to  the  general  chara4steri8tie8  of  cavalry,  we  may 
gather  from  various  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  things,  that, 
compared  with  those  of  other  arms,  there  are  some  characteristics  that 
have  remained  constant  from  the  earliest  times,  viz.,  greater  mobility, 
dash,  vigor,  and  boldness.  It  is  therefore  more  potent  to  seize  passing 
opportunities,  and  this  power  gives  its  known  presence,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  operations,  a  certain  moral  influence  which  exer- 
cises a  certain  prohibitive  or  paralyzing  effect  on  the  other  arms.  For 
instance,  should  the  cavalry  be  supposed  to  be  in  force,  the  opposing 
artillery  will  not  be  so  ready  to  come  into  action  on  elevations,  advan- 
tageous for  fire  action,  but  difficult  to  support  or  retreat  from;  again, 
infantry  might  find  the  zone  of  its  fire  action  limited  by  perhaps  having 
to  refuse  a  flank  that  otherwise  might  have  effectually  swept  some 
important  means  of  approach  open  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  cavalry  has  always  been  and  is  more  costly, 
more  difficult  to  train,  more  easily  thrown  into  disorder,  more  difficult 
to  rally  when  so  disordered,  than  the  other  arms.  It  is  3pecially  weak 
on  the  flanks,  and  has  little  power  except  on  the  offensive,  and  when 

^  Bead  before  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution. 
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dismounted,  owing  to  its  power  and  effect  in  the  former  case,  being 
dependent  upon  the  united  action  of  man  and  horse.' 

Cavalry  is  no  longer  able  by  a  brilliant  charge  to  so  open  an  engage- 
ment that  the  infantry  have  little  to  do  but  finish  what  the  cavalry  had 
80  well  b^nn.  Now  artillery,  as  a  rule,  opens  the  actual  engagement 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  infantry,  dealing  first  with  the  opposing 
artillery  until  its  own  infantry  commences  to  advance,  and  then  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  the  enemy's  infantry,  though  still  endeavoring  to 
silence  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  Thus  covered  and  aided  in  their 
advance,  the  infantry  rush  in  where  the  cavalry,  except  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  dares  not  advance,  and,  let  us  suppose,  carry- 
ing the  position  attacked,  drives  the  enemy  out  headlong,  and  thus 
leaves  the  cavalry,  now  issuiug  from  concealment,  to  finish  in  pursuit 
what  the  artillery  b^an. 

Formerly,  we  saw  the  cavalry  boldly  exposed  in  full  view  on  the 
flanks  of  an  army ;  now  they  are  withdrawn  from  that  position,  and 
are  generally  to  be  found,  ground,  cover,  and  other  circumstances  per- 
mitting, concealed  behind  or  in  echelon  on  the  flanks  until  an  opportu- 
nity arises  for  action. 

We  read  that  in  former  days  the  slaughter  wrought  by  cavalry  in 
a  single  battle  often  amounted  to  thousands,  and  not  seldom  to  tens  of 
thousands.  Now  we  see  that  the  bullet  has  the  pre-eminence  in  death- 
dealing,  for,  in  the  Franco-German  war,  out  of  sixty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Germans  killed,  but  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
were  killed  by  sabre  and  clubbed  musket.  The  killed  by  the  sabre  in 
six  months,  including  Worth,  Vionville,  and  Sedan,  together  with  the 
battles  of  the  Loire  and  the  northern  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  out- 
post services,  extending  over  nearly  half  of  France,  was  six,  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  forty  thousand  cavalry  engaged. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  while  in  former  times  the 
victories  upon  which  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires  often  depended 
were  won  by  cavalry,  and  that  this  will  seldom  occur  again,  yet  it  is 
held  by  military  scientists  of  high  order  that — to  use  the  words  of 
Jomini — "  an  army  deficient  in  cavalry  rarely  obtains  a  great  victory." 
Why  ?  Because  the  functions  of  cavalry  in  modern  war,  antecedent 
and  preparatory  to,  as  well  as  consequent  on  the  battle,  have  become 
of  greatly  iucreased  importance  owing  to  the  character  of  the  very  fire 
which  has  diminished  its  value  in  the  actual  engagement.  Further, 
because  no  victory  can  be  a  truly  great  victory,  the  results  of  which 

'  The  early  history  of  cavalry  has  been  omitted  for  want  of  space. — Ed. 
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have  not  been  fully  reaped  in  the  taming  of  defeat  into  rout,  and  in 
the  complete  dispersal  of  the  roated,  and  the  prevention  of  their  re* 
forming  for  another  struggle.  An  army  deficient  in  cavalry  cannot 
fully  reap  that  which  its  artillery  and  infantry  may  have  well  sown. 

An  able  commander,  in  view  of  an  approaching  engagement,  will 
seek  to  place  his  troops  on  the  chosen  position  in  such  a  condition , 
mental  and  physical,  that  they  shall  give  practical  expression  to  their 
several  functions  in  a  way  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  results.  In 
order  to  produce  these  results  they  must  be  cheerful,  eager,  yet  cool, 
confident  without  being  careless,  and  be  determined ;  in  order  also  that 
their  physical  condition  should  correspond  to  this  frame  of  mind  they 
should  have  marched  without  having  been  hurried  or  harassed  unneces- 
sarily on  the  way,  .their  supplies  should  be  constant,  and  their  com- 
munications safe.  When  halied  they  should  have  rested  in  comfort 
because  consciously  secure. 

The  functions  of  cavalry  are  intimately  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  force  in  position  in  such  a  state. 

In  relation,  therefore,  to  an  army  at  the  Aoft,  cavalry  have  most 
important  functions  to  fulfill. 

An  army  at  the  halt  may  be  likened  to  a  person  at  rest  with  eyes 
and  ears  open,  seeing  and  hearing  every  movement  going  on  around, 
and  yet  without  dread  or  alarm.  During  this  state  his  eyes  should 
have  such  long  sight,  his  ears  should  hear  so  acutely,  that  the  remain- 
ing faculties  and  members  of  his  body  should  never  be  surprised  into 
a  state  of  unpreparedness  for  action ;  but  having  received  timely  notice 
of  approaching  danger,  resistance  to  that  danger  should  have  a  fair 
chance  of  being  effectual. 

Let  us  suppose  a  picket  of  cavalry  forming  a  unit  in  the  outposts, 
or  standing  screen,  of  an  army  at  the  haU  is  expected  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  eyes  and  ears  for  that  army :  what  should  be  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  its  commander?  The  purpose  should  be  twofold:  sub- 
jective and  objective.  Subjective,  in  that  knowing  the  supposed  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy  and  the  amount  of  front  he  has  to  guard  and  watch, 
he  should  place  his  picket — concealment  from  the  enemy  being  duly 
considered— on  the  route  the  enemy  would  most  likely  take  in  ap- 
proaching. This  position  should  have  uninterrupted  communication 
with  the  support,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  lateral  access  to  the  flank 
pickets.  Such  cover  as  is  obtainable  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 
A  point  where  cross-roads  meet,  if  otherwise  suitable,  would  be  best. 
He  should  then  go  with  his  vedettes  to  the  nearest  commanding  eleva- 
tion in  front ;  he  makes  that  his  centre  of  observation,  and  places 
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vedettee  right  and  left  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  see  each  other  and 
the  dismounted  sentry  over  picket  as  well  if  possible,  his  flank  men 
being  in  sight  of  the  flank  vedettes  of  the  neighboring  pickets. 
Objective,  in  that  these  men  so  placed  should,  without  being  seen, 
watch  all  the  means  of  approach  and  all  the  enemy's  movements  when 
in  sight. 

The  question  may  here  suggest  itself  as  to  what  extent  of  country 
a  cavalry  picket  of  thirty  to  fifiy  strong  could  thus  guard  ?  Clery 
gives  instances  which  show  that  the  extent  of  country  covered  and 
watched  by  outposts  requires  numbers  that  may  vary  from  one  hundred 
to  one  thousand  per  mile  of  country,  governing  circumstances  being 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  strength 
and  activity  of  the  enemy,  etc. 

Now,  these  duties  carried  out  thoroughly  should  guarantee  the 
main  body  security  from  surprise  and  time  to  prepare  for  action.  But 
this  is  not  enough !  It  is  not  sufiGicient  to  know  that  the  enemy  is  or 
is  not  coming.  It  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  his  composition, 
his  strength,  of  his  intentions,  his  habits,  his  times  for  relieving,  etc. 
These  points  can  in  measure  be  ascertained  by  a  good  system  of  patrols,  • 
which,  sent  out  at  uncertain  times,  and  keeping  up  the  touch  laterally, 
should,  as  circumstances  permit,  push  forward  to  the  front  and  find  out 
all  they  can,  reporting  even  the  most  trifling  things  that  they  may 
observe  concerning  the  enemy. 

The  proper  functions  of  outposts  are  observation,  screening,  and 
information  rather  than  fighting ;  the  latter  is  only  resorted  to  when 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  vedettes  are  driven  in  on  the  pickets,  and 
the  supports,  and  perhaps  the  reserves,  have  to  reinforce  them. 

Should  the  enemy  press  on,  the  outposts  should  delay  his  advance, 
and  so  give  the  main  body  time  to  get  into  position,  and,  making  good 
use  of  information  gained,  fight  to  the  best  advantage. 

Lord  Wolseley,  writing  on  this  subject,  says,  "  With  us,  unfortu- 
nately, outpost  work  is  mostly  regarded  from  a  defensive  point  of 
view.  ...  If  this  duty  was  regarded  more  as  an  active  than  a  passive 
one,  that  is,  if  it  was  ruled  that  the  primary  object  to  be  attained  was 
to  obtain  information  about  the  enemy's  doings,  whereabouts,  and 
intentions,  the  result  would  be  twofold,  for  not  only  would  the  army 
be  protected  from  surprise,  but  the  general  would  be  supplied  with 
most  valuable  infoinnation.'' 

Two  examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  value  of  a  standing  screen 
of  outposts  in  the  case  of  an  army  at  the  halt. 

First,  as  to  the-question  of  " rest"    The  night  before  the  battle  of 
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Tamai  our  army  got  but  little  rest.  Why?  They  were  in  such  a 
position  that  regular  outposts  were  an  impossibility.  The  enemy  were 
closer  to  the  main  body  than  the  line  of  pickets  would  have  been 
under  ordinary  eircumstanoes,  the  result  being  that  all  through  the 
night  bullets  were  flying  about  most  uncomfortably  near,  and  rest  was 
to  most  an  impossibility.  Several  alarms  added  to  the  discomfort. 
Had  the  enemy  been  of  another  type,  or  had  they  possessed  arms  of 
precision  in  large  numbers,  and  known  how  to  use  them,  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  army  would  have  halted  for  the  night  where  it  did.  Allow 
me  to  quote  an  eye-witness :  "  The  evening  of  the  12th  was  troublous, 
for  about  6.30  p.m.  the  rebels  began  to  show  thickly  on  the  ridge 
about  one  thousand  yards  to  the  left  face.  Pour  9-pounders  were 
dragged  on  to  the  rising  ground  on  the  left  face  to  disperse  them.  .  .  . 
The  rebels  .  .  .  blazed  away  all  night,  and  hit  horses  and  men,  but 
under  the  bright  moonlight  they  did  not  like  to  come  too  close,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  they  were  daunted  by  the  preternatural  silence  of  our 
men  lying  down  in  their  squares.  If  there  ever  was  a  case  in  military 
history  where  rest  was  impossible,  this  is  one.  Harassed  and  worried 
*  as  well  as  sleepless  all  night,  in  a  continual  state  of  mental  tension,  we 
cannot  be  sui'prised  to  read  that  *  our  men  could  not  easily  be  got, 
despite  trumpet  calls,  and  officers'  shouts,  to  reserve  their  fire  and  aim 
carefully ;' "  farther  on  we  read  the  ugly  word  "  panic."  All  this  tends 
to  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  an  army  to  have  complete  rest  during 
its  halt  before  an  engagement. 

Secondly,  as  to  securiijfy  I  don't  know  a  better  example  of  the  value 
of  outposts,  and  specially  patrols,  than  that  afforded  by  Tel-ed-Kebir. 
Lord  Wolseley  was  good  enough  to  write  to  me  as  follows : 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  I  ascertained  by  my  own  reconnoissanGes  of 
the  enemy's  position  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  from  those  made  by  others, 
that  Arabi  had  no  outlying  pickets  at  night,  and  only  posted  them  at 
dawn  every  morning."  What  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  general's  mind  when  this  state  of  things  was  ascertained 
as  a  regular  habit !  Owing  to  this  suicidal  omission  on  the  part  of 
Arabi,  what  did  it  cost  him?  What  did  it  save  us?  Suppose  his 
front  and  flanks  had  been  covered  by  a  good  watchful  screen, — suppose, 
added  to  this,  he  was  served  by  a  number  of  small  daring  patrols, 
moving,  as  they  might  have  done,  two  or  three  miles  in  our  direction 
all  through  the  night,  what  would  it  have  cost  us  to  have  taken  Tel-el- 
Kebir  ?  It  saved  us  a  long  weary  night's  work  for  the  cavalry,  and 
gave  them  something  in  hand  for  their  famous  pursuit  and  marches  on 
Zagazig  and  Cairo.     It  enabled  us  to  form  line  of  battle  from  the  out- 
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set^  and  oome  up  unobserved  to  striking  distance^  unharassed,  silently, 
confidently,  and  without  confusion,  and  then — ^victory. 

We  will  now  consider  the  functions  of  cavalry  in  relation  to  an 
army  on  the  march. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  an  army  at  the  halt  to  have  a  standing  screen 
to  afford  it  rest,  security,  and  information  concerning  the  enemy,  so  it 
is  as  necessary  for  an  army  on  the  march  to  have  a  Trwving  screen  in 
front  for  the  same  and  additional  purposes. 

In  writing  of  these  duties  and  functions,  Greneral  Yon  Schmidt 
says,  ^^  We  shall  have,  therefore,  to  fulfill  the  same  tasks  again,  but 
this  time  with  more  difficulty,  since  the  enemy  will  not  fail  to  employ 
bis  cavalry  division  in  the  same  manner,  on  which  account  observing 
without  being  seen,  reconnoitring  and  screening  duties  will  be  consid- 
erably more  difficult.  So  much  the  more,  then,  will  it  be  incumbent 
on  us  to  make  this  part  of  our  duty  clear,  and  to  keep  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples before  our  eyes,  if  our  arm  would  perform  this  so  important  part 
of  its  rdle  in  a  manner  demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  army." 

Again,  with  special  reference  to  the  country  traversed,  Von  Schmidt 
writes,  "  The  cavalry  officer,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  familiar  with,  or 
too  highly  instructed  in,  this  branch  of  his  duty ;  to  see  well  and  accu- 
rately, to  observe  the  ground  always  from  a  clear  military  point  of 
view,  to  realize  its  capabilities  in  relation  to  the  working  of  troops,  and 
to  judge  it  accordingly." 

With  r^ard  to  topographical  information,  a  good  map  is  invaluable, 
an  honest  guide  most  useful ;  but  the  officer  using  both  must  know  how 
to  avail  himself  of  their  aid  to  the  advantage  of  his  commander.  He 
must  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  is  required  by  and  will  be  useful  to 
that  commander, — ^a  map  and  guide  cannot  tell  him  everything ;  for 
instance,  a  map  cannot  tell  him  the  state  of  roads,  depth  of  streams, 
character  of  fords,  density  of  woods,  fabric  of  and  accommodation  af- 
forded by  buildings,  supply  of  water,  amount  of  forage,  grain,  cattle, 
cartage,  etc.,  available.  The  weather  and  time  of  year  so  affect  most 
of  these  that  personal  observation  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

A  good  map  may  indicate  a  strong  and  commanding  position,  but 
personal  observation  may  show  that  the  weather  has  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult of  access,  etc.  Jomini  gives  two  very  striking  instances  of  want  of 
topographical  information.  First,  ^^  In  1796,  Moreau's  army,  entering 
the  Black  Forest,  expected  to  find  terrible  mountains,  frightful  defiles 
and  forests,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  discover,  after  climbing  the 
declivities  of  the  plateau  that  slope  to  the  Rhine,  that  these,  with  their 
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Bpurs,  were  the  only  mountains,  and  that  the  country,  from  the  source 
of  the  Danube  to  Donauworth,  was  a  rich  and  level  plain.''  The  sec- 
ond example  was  in  1813 :  *^  Napoleon  and  his  whole  army  supposed 
the  interior  of  Bohemia  to  be  very  mountainous,  whereas  there  is  no 
district  in  Europe  more  level/'  etc. 

In  these  cases  the  means  of  transport  that  were  supplied  and  used 
with  a  view  to  the  difiGiculties  of  a  mountainous  country  fortunately 
suited  a  level  country  sufficiently  well  not  to  interfere  with  the  rate  of 
progress ;  but  reverse  the  above  circumstances ;  suppose  a  level  country 
to  have  been  anticipated,  would  the  means  of  transport  available  have 
suited  the  tracks  and  paths  over  mountains?  Would  there  not  have 
been  incalculable  and  disastrous  delay?  Hence  the  necessity  for  clear, 
correct,  precise,  and  constantly  supplied  topographical  information. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  cavalry  well  trained  in  the  important 
work  of  procuring  and  supplying  it  The  importance  of  efficiency  in 
this  work  cannot  be  overestimated.  We  can  only  deal  with  the  matter 
generally,  but  I  cannot  but  draw  attention  here  to  Colonel  Bowdler 
Bell's  translation  of  Captain  de  Biensan's  ^^  Conduct  of  a  Contact 
Squadron"  as  a  most  valuable  book,  opening  out  the  details,  and 
putting  the  conduct  of  a  squadron  in  a  most  interesting  manner, — 
and  to  memoranda  issued  by  Greneral  Fitzwygram,  on  Cavalry  De- 
tached Duties,  to  which  is  added  much  useful  information  on  other 
matters.  But  to  go  back  to  the  general  question.  There  are  many 
very  striking  cases  of  flagrant  n^lect  on  this  point,  from  which  we 
may  learn  lessons  and  draw  conclusions.  Curious  to  say,  generals 
noted  for  carefulness  one  time  become  notorious  for  carelessness  an- 
other. For  instance :  The  French  and  Austrians  met  on  the  march  at 
Solferino  in  1859;  the  French  had  124,600  infantry,  10,700  cavalry, 
and  300  guns;  the  Austrians  had  146,000  infantry,  16,000  cavalry, 
and  700  guns ;  they  knew  nothing  about  each  other's  whereabouts  until 
they  met. 

In  the  Grerman  official  report,  1866,  we  find  that  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  fought  in  the  battle  of  Koniggrat^,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
outposts  of  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  within  a  distance  of  four 
and  a  half  miles  without  either  army  suspecting  the  near  and  concen- 
trated presence  of  the  other.  Clery  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  this 
head,  though  one  would  prefer  a  different  division  and  definition  of 
these  duties.  He  gives  some  very  striking  instances  of  disaster  due 
to  neglect  of  these  duties.  Macdonald,  on  the  Katzbach,  trusting  to 
reports  that  Bliicher  was  in  retreat,  and  taking  no  precautions  to  verify 
them  with  his  cavalry,  was  surprised  on  the  march,  and  his  defeat 
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became  such  a  rout  that  he  had  to  b^  the  emperor  to  oome  in  person 
to  restore  matters. 

In  1870,  McMahon's  right  flank  was  left  unscreened.  The  result 
was  that,  although  he  had  two  divisions  of  cavalry  in  reserve,  his  fifth 
corps  was  surprised  and  routed  at  Beaumont.  In  tactics  the  same 
rule  holds  good,  for  "  at  Waterloo  Napoleon  n^lected  to  reconnoitre 
towards  Wavre,  and  became  aware  too  late  of  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians." 

The  necessity  <5f  constant  touch  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Muraf  s  cavalry  mistook  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  allied  army,  and  so  the  whole  French  army  pursued  on  the 
wrong  road. 

To  obtain  the  touch  of  the  enemy,  and  keep  it,  is  all-important  in 
enabling  reconnoitrers  to  find  out  much  about  him.  This  is  best  done 
by  small  bodies,  having  great  mobility,  under  sharp  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers.  Yon  Schmidt  says,  ^^  The  more  the  enemy  sees 
himself  surrounded  by  '  points'  and  patrols  only  which  avoid  him  but 
constantly  return  again,  and  not  by  tangible  bodies,  the  more  certainly 
will  every  attempt  he  may  make  to  break  through  be  frustrated,  and 
the  less  will  he  be  able  to  avoid  perpetual  observation  and  obtain  any 
information  for  himself." 

Touching  the  distance  in  front  of  an  army  that  the  screen  should 
maintain  and  the  extent  of  front  to  be  covered,  Clery  gives  (p.  43) 
some  useful  examples : 

'^  In  the  advance  of  the  first  and  seoond  German  armies  from  the 
Saar  to  the  Moselle  in  1870,  the  cavalry  of  the  second  army  during  the 
first  day's  march  was  pushed  forward  to  points  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  advance  of  the  general  front.  Ten  regiments  were 
employed,  and  they  reconnoitred  along  a  line  extending  from  Pont-Jl- 
Chansey  on  the  right  to  Pfalzbourg  on  the  left,  about  sixty  miles.  This 
gave  one  regiment  to  about  every  six  miles  of  front  to  be  reconnoitred." 

The  second  day  shows  that  the  same  distance  in  front  was  main- 
tained, the  same  extent  of  front  covered  by  the  same  proportion  of  men. 
On  the  third  day,  the  enemy  being  in  force  in  front  of  the  right  wing, 
another  division  of  cavalry  was  brought  up  for  a  close  reconnoLssance 
of  the  enemjr's  position  and  movements  to  the  east  of  Metz.  This 
division  was  composed  of  four  regiments  and  one  battery,  and  recon- 
noitred along  a  front  of  only  six  to  eight  miles.  That  these  duties, 
properly  performed,  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  actions  that  follow 
may  be  gathered  from  what  Napoleon  wrote  concerning  the  disasters 
that  befell  him  in  1870.    He  says,  ''The  enemy  concealed  his  move- 
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ments  so  well  behind  the  impenetrable  screen  of  cavalry  which  he 
threw  forward^  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  persevering  researches,  it  was 
never  known  where  the  main  body  of  his  forces  really  was." 

Having  got  the  touch,  and  perhaps  having  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  is  in  force,  all  possible  information  as  to  movements,  or  position, 
composition,  strength,  spirit,  etc.,  must  be  obtained  and  constantly 
supplied  to  the  commander.  As  the  main  body  approaches  the  front, 
the  screen  must  become  denser  and  firmer,  and  must  hide  all  the  move- 
ments and  intentions  of  the  commander,  if  possible,  before  he  com- 
mences to  form  for  action,  and  as  long  as  possible  and  necessary 
ailerwards,  until  the  screen  is  ordered  to  withdraw  and  clear  the  front 
to  enable  the  artillery  to  open  the  engagement.  Thus  we  arrive  at  our 
last  point  for  consideration  to-day,  t.e.,  '^  Cavalry  on  the  modern  battle- 
field:' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  dethronement  of  cavalry 
from  the  position  it  held  and  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  a  thing  of  a  day.  Even  since  the  introduction  and  rifling 
of  firearms,  cavalry  has  done  great  things,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so 
again.  Actions  have  over  and  over  again  been  decided  by  cavalry 
even  since  the  thirty  years'  war ;  for  instance,  the  battle  of  Brutenfield ; 
again,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  the  battles  of  Grantham,  Marston 
Moor,  and  Gainsborough.  Note,  too,  the  influence  of  the  Uhlans  and 
Cossacks;  all  these  and  many  other  examples  show  clearly  that  the 
days  of  cavalry  were  not  numbered  then.  Neither  are  they  now ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  introduction  of  the  rifled  barrel,  breech-loading 
action,  and  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  producing  great  results  even, 
as  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  up  to  two  thousand  yards,  has  made  the 
use  of  cavalry  on  the  actual  battle-field  a  question  of  **  opportunities" 
which,  recognized,  seized,  and  made  the  most  of,  become  the  stepping- 
stones  to  fame  of  the  cool-headed  and  daring ;  but  n^lected  and  lost, 
become  a  very  city  of  refuge  for  the  timid  and  half-hearted  blunderer. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  the  cavalry  has  done  the  work  introductory 
to  the  artillery  duel,  it  would  be  withdrawn  behind  the  flanks  or 
echeloned  on  them  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  it  to  watch  and 
act  against  the  opposing  cavalry,  and  lay  hold  of  favorable  opportu- 
nities of  aiding  the  other  arms.  Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the  action 
of  cavalry  versus  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry. 

The  attack  of  cavalry  on  artillery  limbered  up  must  necessarily  be 
a  matter  of  opportunity.  On  artillery  in  position  it  must  be  in 
extended  order,  converging  from  both  flanks,  or  the  exposed  flank. 
The  purpose  of  attack  should  be  either  to  take  guns  or  force  them  to 
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Bhift  position.  In  the  former  case  attack  should  be  pushed  home,  and 
being  so,  is  generally  bound  to  succeed,  a  formed  body,  varying  in 
/strength,  being  kept  in  hand  in  support  to  deal  with  the  support  to  guns. 

At  Waterloo  the  French  cavalry  made  two  frofnt  attacks  on  one 
particular  battery,  but  were  fearfully  cut  up  and  repulsed.    During  .«<> 

the  same  battle,  Ponsonby,  after  dealing  effectually  with  the  infantry, 
took  the  great  battery  east  of  the  Charleroi  road  in  flank,  rode  down 
the  whole  line  of  guns,  to  their  utter  discomfiture  and  great  loss. 

At  the  battle  of  Jena,  one  of  Ney's  cavalry  r^ments  charged  a 
battery  without  being  supported ;  they  took  thirteen  guns,  but  almost 
at  the  moment  of  their  victory  were  in  turn  routed  by  the  cavalry 
supporting  the  battery. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  attacking  artillery  are  when  they  can 
be  approached  unseen,  or  when  on  the  move,  when  they  are  engaged 
in  another  direction,  when  they  have  suffered  much  loss,  or  when  they 
are  demoralized  or  unsupported. 

Cavalry  attacking  infantry  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  and  in 
the  event  of  magazine  rifles  being  generally  adopted,  will   become 
still  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  cavalry  have  now  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
in  crossing  the  zone  of  infantry  fire,  of  some  forty  shots  to  one  some     * 
fifty  years  ago.     What  will  it  be  when  repeaters  are  adopted? 

If  a  cavalry  leader  has  the  choice,  he  should  charge  infantry  up-kUly 
as  infantry  are  inclined  to  fire  high.  He  should  attack  the  right  fiank 
if  he  can,  as  infantry  fire  is  most  effective  to  the  left. 

The  cavalry  regulations  lay  down  that  infantry  should  only  be 
attacked  when  (1)  it  is  demoralized,  or  of  inferior  quality;  (2)  when 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  atmosphere,  they  can  be  approached 
unseen  and  taken  by  surprise ;  (3)  when  already  broken  and  partially 
defeated  by  fire  action  of  opposing  infantry  or  artillery  and  their 
ammunition  is  expended ;  (4)  when  in  skirmishing  order,  to  delay 
their  advance,  induce  them  to  close,  and  so  present  a  better  target. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  fifth  point,  namely,  "  while  they  are  performing 
some  change  of  formation." 

I  think  the  affair  at  Kassassin  Look  is  a  capital  example  of  tNp^fii^r' 
three  heads.  The  Egyptian  infantry  was  of  "  inferior  quality ;"  it 
being  moonlight,  the  ^'  atmosphere"  aided  our  men  in  taking  them  in 
a  large  measure  by  '^surprise,"  and  it  had  already  been  a  long 
time  '^  under  fire,"  and,  some  say,  was  on  the  point  of  retiring.  The 
charge  was  completely  successful,  and!  more  than  that,  the  cavalry 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Qlery  gives  an  incident  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  that  forms  a  good  example  of  the  fifth  point  I  ventured 
Vol.  I.— No.  8.  i  22 
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to  SQggeBt:  ''At  Quatre  Bras  a  British  regiment,  while  deploying 
into  line,  was  surprised  by  a  body  of  French  oavalry,  whose  approach 
was  concealed  by  surrounding  high  com,  and  the  latter,  chaining  it  in 
flank,  completely  rolled  it  up,  cutting  down  great  numbers  and  dis- 
persing the  remainder.'' 

The  danger  of  attacking  infantry  in  square,  or  line  even,  when  not 
broken  or  demoralized,  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  notable  incidents 
of  recent  date.  The  four  charges  made  by  the  French  light  cavalry 
at  Sedan  are  instructive  from  a  prohibitive  point  of  view.  Again, 
when  at  Flavigny,  near  Vionville,  General  du  Preuil  charged  the 
Prussians,  and  lost  in  a  few  minutes  twenty-two  officers,  two  hundred 
and  eight  men,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three. horses,  the  Prussian 
infantry  did  not  lose  a  man.' 

I  think  we  are  in  some  measure  open  to  the  charge  of  rather  under* 
estimating  the  fighting  capabilities  of  the  Eastern  and  other  semi- 
dvilized  nations  with  whom  we  have  from  time  to  time  been  aigaged 
in  war,  or  the  operations  of  war:  this  has  sometimes  cost  us  very 
dearly.  For  instance,  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal  part  of  the  SixteenlJi 
Lancers  charged  the  Sikh  squares.  The  Sikhs  opened  out,  let  them  in, 
and  then  throwing  down  their  muskets  they  drew  their  swords  and  cut 
the  lancers  down  by  the  dozen.  The  casualty  return  of  January  29, 
1846,  tells  its  own  tale,  and  conveys  a  dearly-bought  lesson.  It  runs 
thus :  ^'  Cavalry,  first  brigade  H.  M.'s  Sixteenth  Lancers,  2  officers,  66 
men,  77  horses  killed  ;  6  officers,  77  men,  22  horses  wounded ;  1  man, 
73  horses  missing."  This  gives  a  total  of  8  officers,  134  men,  and  172 
horses  placed  hors  de  combat  in  one  fight." 

The  battle  of  £1  Teb,  in  which  the  cavalry  took  such  a  prominent 
part,  also  shows  us  the  risk  and  cost  of  charging  masses  of  such  troops 
who  are  not  shaken  and  have  not  lost  heart.  An  eye-witness  writes, 
"  The  cavalry  charged  the  masses  of  the  enemy  in  the  open.  These 
footmen,  however,  would  not  run,  and  the  troops  galloped  to  and  fro 
among  them,  knocking  them  down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their 
horses.  Although  there  was  in  this  work  but  little  slaughter,  these 
^.a^lij^s  produced  an  excellent  moral  effect." 

The  Ttnies  c!t:H^;espondent  writes, "  From  twelve  till  two  the  cavalry 
had  been  riding  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  enemy  at  the 

gallop  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time." 

^ < 

*  During  the  discussion  Sir  L.  G!M»ham  expressed  regret  that  I  did  not  give  the 
Flavigny  incidents  in  greater  detail.  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^  would  have  added  about 
half  an  hour  to  the  lecture,  as  it  occupie^him  nearly  that  time  in  giving  them  in 
the  discussion. — F.  G. 
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In  Greneral  Graham's  offidal  tel^ram  we  read^  ^^  The  cavalry  were 
very  ably  handled  and  made  some  dashing  chaj^es,  but  I  r^ret  their 
heavy  loss/'  There  were  four  ofiBoers  killed  that  day^  of  whom  three 
were  cavalry  officers. 

Touching  the  question  of  formation  in  the  attack  on  infantry  by 
cavalry,  we  come  to  a  knotty  pointy  which  is  of  special  importance 
to  us  owing  to  our  liability  to  have  to  cope  with  infantry  who  possess 
considerable  powers  of  fire  action,  and  also  with  those  with  limited 
fire  action  but  great  skill  with  spear,  dagger,  and  sword,  combined 
with  a  reckless  disregard  for  death. 

Our  cavalry  regulations.  Part  III.,  Section  8,  paragraphs  22  and  23, 
lay  down  that  ^'  the  best  formation  for  the  attack  on  infantry  will  be 
found  in  the  double  echelon  of  squadron  from  the  centre.''  "A 
succession  of  attacks  in  column  over  the  same  ground  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  made  use  of.  All  attacks  should  be 
dther  convergent  or  in  echelon."  That  is  to  say,  I  presume,  in 
echelon  from  the  centre  of  at  least  first  line,  and  in  echelon  of  lines, 
whatever  the  initial  formation  of  supporting  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  Greneral  Von  Schmidt  says,  in  Part  IV.,  page 
156,  "  Infantry  will  always  be  attacked  only  in  flank  ind  by  several 
successive  lines  following  each  other ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  shocks 
should  follow  each  other  rapidly  and  that  the  successive  lines  should 
not  outflank  each  other  (as  in  echelon),  but  should  cover."  After 
giving  detailed  instructions  for  a  regiment  and  for  a  brigade  he  states, 
<'  •  '  •  success  can  only  be  insured  by  the  repeated  quickly  fol- 
lowing attack  of  several  lines  against  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
all  in  the  same  direction  and  covering  each  other."  Here  we  have 
authorities  of  undoubted  worth  in  direct  conflict.  With  which  does 
the  truth  lie  ?  I  would  most  respectfully,  and  subject  to  correction, 
submit  that  the  whole  fruJOi  lies  with  neither. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  context  of  both  shows,  I  think,  that 
the  key  to  the  objective  and  conclusions  of  the  compilers  of  our  cavalry 
regulations,  and  also  that  of  General  Von  Schmidt's,  is  the  fire  action 
of  modern  infantry.  This  being  so,  and  keeping  the  efiective  fire 
action  of  modem  breech-loading  arms  in  view,  one  is  compelled  to 
conclude  that  Von  Schmidt  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  that  the  truth  lies 
with  our  system.  For  example,  suppose  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  line 
is  attacked  on  right  flank,  according  to  our  system  it  would  have  doubt- 
less a  couple  or  more  companies  on  the  right  refused.  The  two  central 
squadrons  would  naturally  draw  the  chief  part  of  the  infantry  fire,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  advance  the  left  squadron  of  the  echelon 
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would  be  almost  out  of  sigbt^  and  the  right  squadron  would  reap  the 
advantage  of  the  almost  insuperable  temptation  for  iqfantry  to  fire  at 
the  nearest  object  approaching  under  such  circumstances.  Should  a 
second  regiment  of  cavalry  be  in  support  of  attack  still  farther  on  the 
threatened  flank,  it  would  reap  the  advantage  of  being  covered  from 
fire  by  its  first  line  without  traversing  the  same  ground.  Thus  we 
would  have  at  least  four  distinct  targets  on  four  planes,  each  difiering 
from  the  others  in  its  distance  from  and  its  angle  to  the  infantry  fire. 
The  more  rapid  the  attack,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  choosing  and 
sighting  for  a  target  other  than  the  nearest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Von  Schmidt  will  have  none  of  an  advance  in 
echelon,  but  brings  up  his  squadrons  in  line,  of  a  strength,  in  each  line, 
of  from  two  squadrons  up  to  whole  raiments,  or  even  more  squadrons 
than  a  whole  raiment. 

He  would  thus  present  to  the  deadly  efiect  of  modem  breech-loaders 
successive  lines  of  from  two  to,  say,  six  or  more  squadrons  in  width, 
each  line  presenting  its  full  strength  in  a  single  target  on  one  vertical 
plane,  and  each  succeeding  line  or  target  covering  on  its  predecessor 
and  traversing  the  same  zone  of  fire.  Let  us  apply  the  charge  of 
General  du  Pbeuil  at  Vionville  here.  He  lost  in  that  charge,  as  already 
stated,  twenty-two  officers,  two  hundred  and  eight  men,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  horses  without  killing  one  Prussian. — (Remember, 
Von  Schmidt  demands  rapidly  succeeding  attacks  by  the  lines  in  column.) 
— What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  second  line  in  such  a  case  ?  Why, 
leaping  over,  avoiding,  or  tumbling  headlong  over  their  fallen  comrades 
of  the  first  line,  their  pace  checked,  cohesion  gone,  and  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  fire  that  has  passed  through  the  first  line  increasingly  as 
that  target,  through  casualties,  becomes  less  dense,  they  in  turn  would 
offer  an  effectual  stumbling-block  to  the  third  line  and  would  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that, 
with  the  present  fire  action  of  infantry  as  the  basis  of  discussion  and 
comparison  between  our  own  cavalry  r^ulations  and  the  system  of 
Von  Schmidt,  truth  is  on  our  side. 

We  must  now  consider  what  would  be  the  best  formation  for  attack 
on  infantry  with  small  firing  powers,  but  with  indomitable  courage, 
great  individual  agility,  combined  with  remarkable  skill  in  the  use  of 
sword,  dagger,  and  spear. 

The  cavalry  r^ulations  say,  ^'  A  succession  of  attacks  in  column 
over  the  same  ground  should  never  under  any  circumstances  be  made 
use  of."  I  think  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  this  case,  and 
that  the  formation  insisted  on  by  Von  Schmidt  should  be  the  rule. 
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A  double  echelon  from  the  centre  becomes  ailer  contact  practically 
a  line.  If  supported  by  a  second  body  in  echelon,  the  attack  in  time 
takes  the  form  of  a  single  bent  line,  the  added  part  being  bent  round 
the  refused  flank  of  the  infantry.  This  was  probably  the  case  at 
Aliwal,  but  when  the  lancers  pulled  up  for  the  miUe,  the  front  rank 
men  of  the  Sikhs  who  had  escaped  the  first  shock  turned  round  and 
took  them  in  rear  and  cut  them  down  with  ease.  The  lancers,  having 
no  support,  had  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  as  best  they  could,  after 
losing  eight  officers,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  and  one  huudred 
and  seventy-two  horses. 

At  Meangunge,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  Hope  Grant  carried  out 
Yon  Schmidt's  system  almost  to  the  letter.  The  Ninth  Lancers  charged 
in  the  first  line,  supported  immediately  by  the  Seventh  Hussars,  and 
then  by  the  Irregulars.  The  lancers  rode  right  through  the  infantry, 
who  had  no  time  to  repeat  the  Aliwal  tactics,  for  they  were  beset  by 
the  hussars,  and  yet  again  by  the  irregulars,  the  lancers  having  in  mean- 
time come  about  and  taken  them  in  rear.  In  short,  the  result  was  a 
loss  to  the  infantry  of  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  four  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Did  time  permit,  other  instances  could  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  view. 

In  considering  the  attack  of  cavalry  on  cavalry  on  the  actual  field 
of  battle,  the  leader  who  can  find  and  seize  an  early  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  enemy's  cavalry  advantageously  and  of  rendering  it  use- 
less, would  be  in  a  position  to  render  perhaps  most  valuable  support 
to  the  other  arms.  Such  an  opportunity  should  be  watched  for  by 
patrols  or  even  by  single  non-commissioned  officers  or  officers.  The 
enemy's  position  having  been  thus  reconnoitred  and  the  desired  opportu- 
nity having  arisen,  rapidity  and  boldness  become  the  keys  of  success. 
Remaining  in  squadron  columns  as  long  as  possible  to  manoeuvre  against 
the  front  and  flank  desired ;  that  position  attained,  the  best  formation 
of  attack,  as  a  general  rule,  is  double  echelon  from  the  centre.  The 
charge,  the  '^  life  element"  of  our  arm  on  the  battle-field,  must  combine 
cohesion  with  the  greatest  obtainable  impetuosity.  ''No  depth,  the 
ranks  complete,  and  only  two  of  them."  "  The  officers  well  in  front." 
'.'  The  stretching  gallop  of  about  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  paces 
duration,  calm  and  uniform,  without  confusion  or  rushing."  The 
actual  charge  should  cover  from  fifty  yards  (cavalry  regulations)  to  one 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  (Yon  Schmidt).  ''No  sword  or 
lance  should  be  inactive  in  the  charge."  The  cavalry  leader  should 
strive  to  be  first  with  the  enemy,  and  not  allow  him  the  initiative. 
"He  must  attack  with  les  armes  bkmcheay  and  on  no  account  with  fire- 
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arms.  The  seoond  or  supporting  line  works  outwards  towards  the 
exposed  flank  and  cuts  in  at  the  critical  moment  or  manoeuvres  against 
support  of  enemy.  Woe  to  the  cavalry  misleader  who  with  no  third 
line  commits  the  whole  of  his  first  and  supporting  lines  to  the  conflict 
and  does  not  retain  a  formed  body  in  view  of  eventualities!  Snooess, 
as  a  rule,  remains  with  the  side  that  has  the  last  formed  body  in  re- 
serve on  the  spot  required  and  ready.  For  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  weakest  moment  of  a  successful  cavalry  force  is  the  moment 
after  its  success !  No  better  example  of  this  could  be  presented  than 
the  two  famous  charges  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig  on  October  16,  1818. 
Benison  thus  describes  them :  "  At  the  very  outset  a  most  brilliant 
charge  was  made  by  two  regiments  of  Russian  Cuirassiers,  led  by 
Lewachow  against  the  French  right.  Soon  afterwards  Napoleon 
ordered  an  attack  in  great  force  against  the  allied  centre  and  left. 
Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  horse,  advanced  boldly  against 
Lewachow,  overthrew  him,  and  was  carrying  all  before  him  when  the 
Austrian  Cuirassiers,  six  regiments  in  all,  arrived  at  the  critical  moment 
and  instantly  charged  vehemently  on  Kellerman's  flank  while  he  was 
pressing  on  with  ranks  disordered  by  success.  The  fresh  reserves  and 
the  flank  attack  at  once  settled  the  fate  of  the  combat ;  Kellerman  was 
routed  and  driven  back  to  the  protection  of  the  artillery  and  infantry, 
where  he  soon  re-formed.  This  charge  saved  the  Austrian  left  centre 
from  defeat.  Shortly  after  this  combat  the  French  cavalry,  under 
Latour  Maubourg  and  Murat,  tried  to  force  the  Austrian  right  centre. 
They  attacked  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  without 
either  second  line  or  reserve,  and  charged  the  flank  of  Prince  Eug^ne^s 
infantry,  threw  it  into  confusion,  rode  do\m  ten  squadrons  of  the  Rus- 
sian Guard,  and  took  a  large  number  of  guns.  The  whole  centre  seemed 
broken.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  the  Red  Cossacks  to  charge 
one  flank  of  the  victorious  French  cavalry,  and  Barclay  with  the  re- 
serve cavalry  to  support  this  attack.  This  was  done  when  the  French 
leader,  Latour  Maubourg,  was  wounded,  their  horses  blown,  and  their 
ranks  disordered  by  the  capture  of  the  guns,  and  the  whole  mass  was 
pierced  through  and  routed,  twenty-four  guns  were  recaptured,  and  the 
French  were  driven  back  with  enormous  loss  to  their  own  lines.''  Thus, 
in  this  one  battle,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  were  two  victorious 
charges  of  cavalry  turned  to  defeat,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  holding 
reserves  in  hand. 

Another  instance  of  still  more  recent  date  shows  that  well-led,  good 
cavalry  may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  do  great  things  on  the 
field  of  battle  against  the  three  arms,  as  was  the  case  at  Leipzig. 
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At  Mars-Ia-Toar^  on  Augast  16^  1870,  the  Brandenburg  division 
was  thrown  forward  to  check  Bazaine's  advance  guard  on  the  Verdun 
road.  The  description  given  in  the  Army  and  Navy  OazeUe  states  that 
this  division  was  sorely  pressed ;  that  a  French  battery  galloping  into 
position  on  its  right  flank  opened  a  very  galling  fire  on  its  already  deci- 
mated ranks.  Then  from  under  cover  of  a  small  hamlet  called  La 
Ferme,  wheeled  the  Seventh  Bismarck  (Magdeburg)  Cuirassiers,  which 
charged  up  the  incline  at  the  battery.  They  reached  it,  captured  it, 
and  cut  down  the  gunners  and  horses  as  they  were  being  limbered  up. 
At  this  moment  two  French  infantry  regiments  opened  fire  on  them. 
The  Seventh  charged  them  at  once.  The  Frenchmen  threw  down  their 
arms  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  as  the  cavalry  rode  over  them.  Then 
on  either  flank  of  the  Seventh  Bismarck's  appeared  a  regiment  of 
French  cavalry.  To  the  right  and  left  they  wheeled,  and  charging 
home  drove  them  both  off  the  field  into  the  woods,  then  re-formed,  and 
trotting  back  came  again  upon  the  same  two  regiments  of  infantry.  At 
them  again  they  went,  and  cut  them  up  badly,  bui  what  did  it  all  cost? 
They  went  into  this  charge  eight  hundred  strong,  and  came  out  two 
hundred  and  fifty .^ 

Thus  we  see  that  cavalry  may  still,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  infantry  fire,  do  great  deeds  on  the 
battle-field,  though,  generally  speaking,  its  action  there  will  be  limited 
to  the  taking  advantage  of  opportunities,  in  most  cases  created  for  it 
by  the  other  arms.  These  chances  occur  in  almost  every  battle,  and, 
rightly  used,  they  may  very  materially  affect  the  final  result.  In- 
fantry, covered  in  their  advance  by  artillery,  may  carry  the  position 
aimed  at,  at  a  certain  cost,  but  the  same  result  might  be  obtained  at  less 
cost  if  the  enemy^s  flanks  were  threatened  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
working  just  outside  the  zone  of  fire,  and  drawing  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  from  its  own  infantry's  advance. 

Cavalry  attacking  cavalry  might  drive  them  off  with  a  certain  loss, 
but  the  loss  might  be  doubled  and  the  moral  eflect  of  the  victory  in- 
creased tenfold  were  the  victorious  cavalry  linked,  as  is  now  the  tend- 
ency, with  horse  artillery.  Leaving  the  guns  full  scope  to  shatter  that 
part  of  the  front  nearest  the  flank  to  be  attacked,  the  cavalry  could 
choose  its  own  time  to  cut  in  and  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  made  for 


*  I  understand  that  this  summary  was  published  as  having  special  reference  to 
the  Seventh  Magdeburg  Cuirassiers  only,  and  not  as  a  description  of  the  whole 
cavalry  incidents  of  the  16th  so  clearly  detailed  in  the  discussion  by  General  Sir 
Beauchamp  Walker. — F.  G-. 
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it  by  the  guns.     All  this  should  be  practiced  in  peace  time  much  more 
than  it  is. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject. 

The  bullet  of  to-day  has  dethroned  the  lance  and  sabre  of  the  days 
of  chivalry  from  the  place  they  then  held  on  the  battle-field,  and  occu- 
pies their  place  with  far  more  deadly  effect.  To  produce  that  effect  in 
its  greatest  obtainable  degree,  the  men  who  shoot  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  best  possible  position ;  the  choice  of  that  position  depends  largely 
on  the  work  of  reconnoitring  being  efficiently  performed ;  hence  the 
increased  importance  of  efficiency  in  this  direction.  To  reach  that  po- 
sition in  a  state,  psychic  and  physical,  of  rest  and  confidence,  the  infan- 
try must  not  only  have  marched  in  conscious  security  behind  the  fan 
thrown  out  by  the  advanced  guard,  but  also  behind  what  Napoleon 
called  '^  an  impenetrable  screen,^'  thrown  far  out  in  front.  Again,  at 
the  halt  they  must  have  rested,  unharassed  by  constantly  occurring 
alarms,  behind  a  screen  sufficiently  far  in  front,  etc.,  as  to  give  ample 
time  to  form  for  action. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  screening  and  reconnoitring  functions  de- 
volves on  the  cavalry,  and  taking  into  account  the  small  number  we 
have  compared  with  continental  powers,  taking  into  account  the  in- 
creased attention  they  give  to  these  functions,  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  if 
we  would  successfully  cope  with  them,  to  see  to  it  that  our  eyes  are 
long-sighted,  our  hearing  acute,  and  to  this  end  encourage  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  individual  efficiency,  self-reliance,  and  resource  among 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  of  the  cavalry  branch  of 
our  service. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GENERAL  GORDON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.^ 

Chables  George  Gordon  came  of  a  hard-fighting  stock.  His 
great-grandfather  served  ander  Sir  John  Cope,  his  grandfather  fought 
with  General  Wolfe,  and  when  he  himself  was  born  at  Woolwich  in 
1833,  his  father  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  As 
with  others  who  have  ultimately  belied  the  predictions  of  their  child- 
hood, he  was  a  delicate  boy,  and  according  to  his  own  showing  anything 
but  a  pattern  cadet  when  he  came  into  training  for  his  future  profession. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  when  a  child  at  Corfu,  where  his  father  held  a 
command,  his  terror  of  guns  of  all  descriptions  was  extreme,  and  that 
he  would  hide  his  head  anywhere  to  escape  the  sound  of  firing.  It  was 
no  test  of  pluck.  The  sailors  used  to  encourage  him  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea  when  they  were  swimming  round  the  ship,  and  with  perfect 
confidence  he  would  leap  towards  them,  utterly  fearless.  But  at  Wool- 
wich most  of  his  early  days  were  passed.  Fine  opportunities  lay  to 
his  hand  as  a  lad,  when  he  had  the  run  of  the  gun-carriage  department, 
nor  was  he  slow  in  turning  them  to  account.  A  carpenter  made  him  a 
huge  crossbow,  with  which  no  less  than  twenty-eight  squares  of  glass 
were  broken  at  extreme  ranges  one  Sunday  afternoon !  Nor  would 
matters  have  ended  here,  in  all  probability,  had  not  an  infuriated  officer 
brought  things  to  a  climax  when  a  screw  stuck  into  the  wall  of  his 
room,  just  missing  his  head  as  he  sat  reading.  A  squirt  was  next  con- 
structed for  him  by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  yard  ;  it  held  a  quart  of 
water,  and  would  throw  a  jet  on  to  the  windows  of  the  cadets'  lecture- 
room,  which  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  get  within  the  line  of  fire. 
He  used  to  describe  the  long  chase  one  of  them  had  after  him,  till  a 
friendly  turning  in  the  fortifications,  whose  every  nook  and  corner  was 
familiar  to  him,  just  hid  him  in  time  for  escape. 

1 1.  "  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon."     By  Egmont  Hake.     London,  1884. 

2.  "Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa.''  By  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 
London,  1881. 

8.  "  Ismailia."    By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pacha.     London,  1874. 

4.  <<  Charles  George  Gordon,  a  Sketch.''  By  Reginald  H.  Barnes  and  Charles 
Brown.     London,  1886. 

6.  "  Papers  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament— Egypt  No.  1."    1885. 

6.  "  Unpublished  Private  Correspondence,  1877-86." 
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His  time  came  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  Aoademy  ia  due  course, 
and  it  was  an  irksome  period.  Probably  he  began  to  feel  even  thus 
early  that  the  restraint  inseparable  from  military  life  was  in  his  case 
abnormally  difficult  to  bear,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  he 
was  very  conscious  of  it.  Certain  it  is  that  he  and  the  Woolwich  au- 
thorities did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  Gordon  was  kept  longer  at 
the  Academy  than  anj  cadet  of  his  time. 

But  we  find  him  with  his  commission  at  last,  in  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, taking  his  full  share  of  the  terrible  work  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol  (1866),  and  curiously  enough,  laying  the  banning  of  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  sent  for  special  ser- 
vice in  the  batteries  to  which  Gordon  was  attached.  He  drew  upon 
himself  much  notice  from  his  extreme  fertility  of  resource  and  coolness 
of,  head  under  specially  trying  circumstances ;  once  he  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  his  escapes  were  extraordinary.  Nor  did  his  active  duties 
end  with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  At  no  time  was  his  life  in  greater 
danger  than  when  he  was  told  off  with  other  officers  of  his  corps  to 
destroy  the  docks  and  the  enormous  gates  which  led  to  the  harbor  of 
Sebastopol.  A  shaft  was  sunk,  one  hundred  feet  deep,  to  get  fairly  at 
the  foundations,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  on  one  occasion  stood  Gordon 
superintending  the  lowering  of  a  blasting  charge  of  five  hundred  pounds 
of  gunpowder.  Something  went  wrong,  and  the  whole  mass  fell  out 
of  the  slings ;  he  had  but  an  instant  to  step  backwards  and  extinguish 
the  candle  in  his  hand,  or  the  results  must  have  been  frightful  to  all 
concerned. 

Perhaps  he  never  enjoyed  himself  more  than  when  his  duties  (on  a 
special  boundary  commission)  subsequent  to  the  Crimean  war  took  him 
along  the  Russian  frontier.  He  spent  some  time  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
made  the  ascent  of  Ararat  and  other  mountains,  and  visited  many  places 
of  great  historical  interest.  No  one  could  have  gained  greater  "  kudos'* 
for  tact,  activity,  and  energy  throughout.  He  had  many  a  story  in 
after-days  to  tell  of  men  and  their  manners  in  somewhat  irritating  times, 
when  boundaries  had  to  be  laid  down,  nor  did  his  observations  end 
there.  With  a  spice  of  irony  and  fun  he  used  to  describe  the  effect 
upon  the  very  storks  which  built  on  roofs,  beneath  which  suspicious 
heads  were  playing  the  diplomatic  game  of  chess.  In  one  of  their 
nests  a  goose-egg  was  placed  during  the  absence  of  the  old  bird.  Gror- 
don  went  on  to  relate : 

"  On  her  return  she  said  nothing,  but  made  the  best  of  it.  Sad  to  say,  as  the 
gosling  developed,  the  poor  stork  was  driven  to  dreadful  shifts  to  save  him  from  the 
public  gaze,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    There  was  a  terrible  to-do  in  the  whole  colony. 
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First  one  mother  stork  would  come  and  satisfy  herself  as  to  common  rumor  by  per- 
sonal inspection,  and  then  another,  till  they  stood  in  rows,  looking  daggers  at  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  the  monstrosity.  Finally  a  solemn  conclave  was  held  at  a 
distance,  and,  apparently  being  for  once  of  one  mind,  they  all  returned  and,  pulling 
the  wretched  gosling  out  of  the  nest,  dispatched  him  forthwith.  You  could  almost 
hear  them  saying,  *  This  sort  of  thing  will  never  do ;  who  knows  what  he  will  grow 
up  to?'" 

To  tell  how  "  Chinese  Grordon''  won  that  title  is  hardly  an  easy  task 
within  ordinary  limits.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  the  more  one  examines 
the  characters  of  the  soldiers  he  commanded^  the  enemy  he  fought 
against^  and  the  Chinese  government  officials  he  was  hampered  with, 
so  much  more  is  one  struck  with  the  astounding  military  skill  he  dis- 
played throughout  the  suppression  of  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion.  Seldom 
in  history  can  it  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  stand  forth  twice 
and  attempt  to  stay  the  onwaixl  course  of  two  huge  rebellions.  Gordon 
sprang  into  fame  by  saving  the  Chinese  empire  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  Tai-Pings ;  how  he  died  in  staving  off  the  oncoming  hordes 
of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  the  world  will  never  forget  In  each 
case  we  find  an  officer,  whose  prominent  characteristic  from  first  to 
last  was  a  practical  vigorous  demonstration  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  was  in  him,  engaged  in  combating  the  fanatical  influence  of  a 
religious  impostor.  Hung-tsue-schuen,  at  the  head  of  the  Tai- 
Pings  in  1862,  had  many  points  in  common  with  Mohammed  Ahmed 
in  1884. 

Grordon  began  his  task  with  a  force  some  four  thousand  strong,  men 
of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  nationalities.  Esprit  de  carps  showed  itself  at 
first  in  keeping  up  a  name  for  looting  and  ruffianism.  Each  one  made 
up  his  mind  to  fight  for  his  own  land  and  his  own  pocket.  But 
we  soon  find  what  this  somewhat  hopeless  material  became  under 
the  magic  influence  of  the  young  commander,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  a  specimen  taken  from  a  fair  sample  of  the  doings  of  the 
"Ever-victorious  army."  It  was  necessary  to  storm  the  city  of 
Taitsan : 

"  This  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  fUll  of  peril.  The  place  was  garrisoned 
by  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  picked  braves,  with  several  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  renegades  serving  at  the  guns ;  while  his  own  force 
numbered  only  three  thousand  of  all  arms.  That,  however,  mattered  little  to  him. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  city  forthwith.  He  took  some  outlying  stockades  and  estab- 
lished his  army  in  the  west  suburb,  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  from  the  gate ;  he 
then  seized  upon  the  two  bridges  of  the  main  canal.  Working  round  the  town, 
and  keeping  out  of  gunshot,  he  captured  some  small  forts  which  protected  the 
Quinsan  road,  and  so  cut  the  two  centres  asunder.  At  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  walls  he  placed  his  guns  in  position,  each  covered  with  a  portable 
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•wooden  mantlet  and  flanked  with  riflemen.  ThuB  prepared,  be  advanced  with  his 
artillery  to  within  one  hundred  yards,  when  he  opened  a  scorching  fire  upon  the 
battlements,  rapidly  overpowering  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was  brisk,  but  not 
as  yet  damaging.  He  bridged  the  moat  with  gunboats  from  headquarters.  In  two 
hours  he  breached  the  walls,  and  his  stormers  crossed  to  the  attack.  Suddenly  the 
wall  was  manned ;  a  tremendous  Are  was  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  column  ; 
the  bridge  was  pelted  with  fire-balls,  and  in  the  confusion  one  of  the  gunboats  was 
captured.  Still  Captain  Brannen  gallantly  led  on  his  column,  and  succeeded  in 
mounting  the  breach.  The  enemy,  headed  by  the  foreigners  in  his  service,  met  the 
assault  with  spears,  and  the  stormers,  after  a  short  and  bloody  conflict,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Gordon  now  cannonaded  the  breach  for  twenty  minutes  over  the 
heads  of  his  stormers ;  they  mounted  it  once  more,  when  the  energy  of  those  in 
front  and  the  impetus  of  the  men  in  the  rear  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  the 
breach  was  crowned.  All  resistance  ceased  and  the  city  was  captured,  and  the 
enemy  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  the  men  trampling  each  other  to  death,  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape  pursuit.'^ — "  Story  of  Chinese  Qordon,'*  pp.  70-72. 

If  we  are  Dot  mistaken,  it  was  whilst  leading  his  men  to  the  assault 
on  this  occasion  that  Gordon  saw  the  head  of  a  small  Chinese  boy  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  mad  and  frog-spawn  of  the  ditch,  and,  for  all 
any  one  cared,  among  the  frogs  he  would  have  ended  the  seconds  that 
were  left  to  him  of  life.  Making  a  long  arm,  Grordon  caught  the  child's 
small  pig-tail,  pulled  him  out,  and  sent  a  man  to  the  rear  with  him, 
giving  him  strict  orders  to  see  to  the  boy  and  produce  him  at  night 
We  cannot  spare  space  to  relate  the  history  of  this  poor  little  mudlark, 
afterwards  named  Quincey,  and  well  known  now  in  China,  but  it  is 
one  that,  with  variations,  was  repeated  again  and  again  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  all  through  Gordon's  life.  When  the  friendless 
and  he  met,  and  there  was  a  pound  left  of  his  pay,  that  pound  soon 
found  its  way  into  a  channel  which  led  to  another's  good. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  trip  to  India  with  Lord  Bipou,  and 
his  subsequent  visit  to  China,  Gordon  received  a  letter  and  a  photo- 
graph from  Quincey,  which  caused  him  unbounded  delight.  Grouped 
together  and  in  full  fig  were  Quincey,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
mother  and  the  nurse ;  nor  must  we  omit  a  quotation  from  the  letter, 
because  it  is  not  altogether  without  its  significance,  as  we  see  to-day  the 
graceful  and  affectionate  testimony  borne  to  Gordon's  worth  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  China.  Writing  from  Government  House,  Hong- 
kong, in  November,  1880,  he  reports  to  his  benefactor : 

<*  My  uncle,  the  famous  Dr.  Wong,  the  gentleman  whom  you  sent  for  to  see 
you  at  Government  House,  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  Chinese  of  the  advice  you 
gave  him,  in  which  you  thought  of  the  only  remedy  that  would  do  China  good. 
The  said  pamphlets  are  sold  all  over  the  eighteen  Provinces,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  them  everywhere."—-**  Private  Correspondence.^^ 

Gordon  would  talk  freely  of  incidents  like  this,  but  he  shared  that 
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love  of  silence  conoerning  personal  deeds  of  valor  and  the  terrible 
scenes  inseparable  from  warfare^  which  must  have  been  noticed  in  the 
company  of  brave  men.  There  was  little  worth  remembering  in  the 
doings  of  his  foes  or  friends,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  Chinese  soldiers 
are  brutal  in  the  extreme.  Stretched  on  their  crosses  he  came  on  thirty- 
six  poor  wretches  outside  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town,  and  realized,  as 
few  can  perhaps,  the  awful  nature  of  death  by  crucifixion.  He  had 
pledged  his  word  for  the  safety  of  the  chiefs  of  Soo-chow  when  the 
city  was  taken ;  to  his  dismay,  he  found  that  they  had  been  butchered 
in  cold  blood  when  his  back  was  turned  !  Cut  to  the  heart,  he  threw 
up  his  command  with  intense  indignation.  But  it  was  positively  ne- 
cessary to  overcome  his  feelings  of  disgust,  in  order  that  the  rebellion 
should  not  raise  its  head  again  when  his  heel  was  withdrawn.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  trace  further  the  history  of  this  campaign  down  to  the 
disbanding  of  the  ^'  ever-victorious  army,^'  which  took  place  soon  after 
(1864). 

Perhaps  at  no  time  did  his  spiritual  life  gain  greater  depth  and 
strength  than  when  he  led  his  troops  from  siege  to  siege,  and  from  suc- 
cess to  success.  He  was  the  student  of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  organ- 
izer of  his  own  heart's  discipline.  Even  at  this  period  the  singular 
and  almost  loving  view  of  death  which  clung  to  him  to  the  end  was 
strongly  marked.  At  the  storming  of  Kintang  he  led  several  des- 
perate assaults  himself,  and  finally  fell  with  a  ball  through  the  thick 
of  th*^  right  thigh.  He  once  described  the  sensations  which  came  over 
him,  as  he  was  carried  fainting  to  the  boat  from  loss  of  blood  and  in  a 
most  dangerous  condition;  there  was  quite  a  tone  of  regret  that  ever 
the  "  delicious  calm  dreamy  feeling"  came  to  be  broken  up  by  nature's 
stern  decree  that  he  must  come  to,  rally,  and  finally — though  long 
before  his  doctors  would  give  their  sanction — buckle  to  and  fight  as 
hard  as  ever. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  his  six  years'  residence  at  Gravesend 
subsequently  (1866-1871),  where  he  was  employed  in  constructing 
fortifications ;  it  was  a  term  of  peace  and  enjoyment  after  the  excite- 
ment of  his  service  in  China.  Among  the  poor— especially  poor  boys 
and  children — ^he  felt  himself  at  home,  and  he  never  tired  in  planning 
methods  for  teaching  and  helping  them  on  in  life ;  it  was  one  contin- 
uous flow  of  the  love  and  charity  which  was  rapidly  overgrowing  and 
crowding  out  almost  every  other  inclination  in  his  heart. 

<'  To  the  world  bis  life  at  Gravesend  was  a  life  of  self-suppression  and  self-de- 
nial ;  to  himself  it  was  one  of  happiness  and  pure  peace.  He  lived  wholly  for 
others.    His  house  was  school,  and  hoepital,  and  almshouse  in  turn, — ^was  more  like 
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the  abode  of  a  missionary  than  of  a  colonel  of  engineers.  The  troubles  of  all 
interested  him  alike.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  unfortunate,  were  ever  welcome,  and 
never  did  suppliant  knock  vainly  at  his  door.  He  always  took  a  great  delight  in 
children;  but  especially  in  boys  employed  on  the  river  or  the  sea.  Many  he  rescued 
from  the  gutter,  cleansed  them  and  clothed  them,  and  kept  them  for  weeks  in  his 
home.  For  their  benefit  he  established  evening  classes,  over  which  he  himself 
presided,  reading  to  and  teaching  the  lads  with  as  much  ardor  as  if  he  were  leading 
them  to  victory.  He  called  them  his  '  kings,'  and  for  many  of  them  he  got  berths 
on  board  ship.  One  day  a  friend  asked  him  why  there  were  so  many  pins  stuck 
into  the  map  of  the  world  over  his  mantelpiece ;  he  was  told  that  they  marked  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  boys  on  their  voyages, — that  they  were  moved  from 
point  to  point  as  his  youngsters  advanced,  and  that  he  prayed  for  them  as  they 
went,  day  by  day.  The  light  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  lads  was  shown  by 
inscriptions  in  chalk  on  the  fences.  A  favorite  legend  was  *  God  bless  the  Kernel.' 
80  full  did  his  classes  at  length  become  that  the  house  would  no  longer  hold  them-, 
and  they  had  to  be  given  up.  Then  it  was  that  he  attended  and  taught  at  the 
ragged  schools,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  the  attention  with  which  his 
wild  scholars  listened  to  his  words." — "  Story  of  Chinese  Qordon^^^  pp.  228,  229. 

A  well-known  anecdote  of  him  is  thus  related : 

*'  He  had  a  great  number  of  medals  for  which  he  oared  nothing.  There  was 
a  gold  one,  however,  given  to  him  by  the  empress  of  Ohina.  But  it  suddenly  dis- 
appeared ;  no  one  knew  where  or  how.  Years  afterwards  it  was  found  out  by  a 
curious  accident  that  Gk>rdon  had  erased  the  inscription,  sold  the  medal  for  ten 
pounds,  and  sent  the  sum  anonymously  to  Canon  Miller  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  cotton-famine  at  Manchester." — Ihid.^  p.  227. 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  relating  that,  after  spending  a  day  in 
London  the  drain  on  his  pocket  by^  let  us  hope^  deserving  objects  of 
charity  had  been  so  great  that  he  found  only  three  halfpence  in  his 
purse  when  he  got  to  London  Bridge  station  ;  it  was  a  fine  night,  and 
as  he  could  not  travel  by  rail  for  want  of  a  ticket,  he  walked  the  whole 
distance  to  Oravesend  I 

We  next  follow  him  to  Gralatz  in  1871|  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  on  behalf  of  this  country  to  settle  the  dispute  concerning 
the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  there  that  he  first  met  Nubar 
Pasha ;  and  while  at  Constantinople  in  1872|  a  conversation  took  place 
between  them,  which  ultimately  led  to  Oordon's  taking  office  under 
Ismail  Pasha  as  the  successor  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  governing  the 
equatorial  province  on  the  Nile. 

It  may  simplify  the  history  of  Gordon's  deeds  in  Africa  if  we 
divide  it  into  three  periods. 

The  first  extended  throughout  the  years  1874-76,  during  which 
time  he  was  mainly  employed  in  the  trying  climate  of  the  equatorial 
province,  and  to  the  south  of  Khartoum.  His  second  sojourn  in 
Egypt  was  from  1877  to  1879;  at  this  time  he  was  governor  of  the 
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whole  of  the  Soudan,  with  Khartoum  for  headquarters ;  but  he  had 
also  to  undertake  a  most  irksome  mission  to  Abyssinia  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  put  down  rebellions  in  Darfur  and  Kordofan  on  the  other,  as 
part  of  the  hard  work  that  fell  to  him.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  his 
disastrous  commission  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  government  as 
coming  under  an  entirely  different  heading. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  notice  taken  to  Greneral 
Grordon's  most  extraordinary  memory ;  to  those  who  knew  him,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  little  short  of  a  phenomenon,  and  somewhat  akin  to 
the  faculty  of  the  "  calculating  boy."  "  Now  listen,*'  he  would  say, 
and  then,  taking  up  the  last  remarks  and  trivial  incidents  of  a  conver- 
sation held  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  would  bridge  over  the  intervening 
space  with  a  span  of  his  own  deeds,  thoughts,  failures,  and  successes 
since  parting,  which  kept  one's  own  brains  at  the  utmost  stretch  to 
follow.  Tet  there  was  never  the  semblance  of  a  hitch  in  the  narrative, 
nor  an  omission  which  had  to  be  brought  up  to  the  front  subsequently. 
This  was  one  reason  why  he  did  not  keep  diaries  during  the  first  two 
periods  we  have  alluded  to.  '^  What  is  it  you  want?  I  can  tell  you, 
for  I  have  it  all  in  my  head :  do  you  know  I  never  wrote  out  an 
order  to  an  oflBcer?  it  was  not  necessary.  If  he  wanted  to  get  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  my  instructions,  I  would  remind  him  it  was  on 
such  a  day  and  such  an  hour,  that  he  stood  just  on  that  spot  on  the 
carpet,  that  such  were  the  words  I  used,  and  his  replies  were  so  and  so, 
and  then  he  would  see  it  was  no  use." 

Very  fortunate,  therefore,  was  it  that  his  affection  for  his  sister.  Miss 
Gordon,  led  him  to  keep  up  a  diligent  correspondence  with  her  through- 
out all  his  wanderings,  and  that  his  letters  for  the  most  part  make  up  a 
continuous  narrative.  We  can  well  imagine  some  of  the  di£5culties 
which  beset  the  two  editors  who  undertook  to  prepare  these  communi- 
cations for  publication,  for  one  '^  need  scarcely  say  they  were  never 
meant  to  see  the  light."  We  sympathize  with  Dr.  George  Birkbeck 
Hill  to  the  utmost  when  he  laments  that  he  has  *^  neither  seen  nor  cor- 
responded with  the  man  whose  memoir  I  have  sketched,  and  whose 
letters  I  am  editing."  The  author  of  the  "  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon" 
prefaces  his  work  with  an  apology  ^' to  one:  this  is  Major-Greneral  Gror- 
don  himself.  I  have  given  his  life  to  the  world,  not  only  without  his 
consent,  but  even  without  his  knowledge." 

Before  we  follow  him  into  the  depths  of  Tropical  Africa,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  say  a  word  upon  the  unsparing  exertions  Grordon  displayed  in 
keeping  up  his  correspondence.  Let  those  testify  who  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  large  budget  of  letters  to  answer  in  a  damp,  relaxing  climate  I    The 
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temperature  is  over  100^ ;  the  ink  dries  on  the  pen  before  three  words 
are  written ;  books  curl,  as  to  their  backs ;  mosquitoes  are  busy  at  the 
ankles  under  the  table,  and  the  hands  and  wrists  above  it ;  prickly  heat 
comes  and  goes, — these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  faithfully-prom- 
ised letters  too  often  flag  and  at  last  cease  to  arrive  at  home.  How  one 
realizes,  for  instance,  the  whole  scene  in  the  over-wakeful  traveler's 
night :  "  I  am  writing  in  the  open  air  by  a  candle-lamp,  in  a  savage 
gorge ;  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The  baboons  are  in  bed  in  the  rocks.'' 
Particularly  painstaking,  when  he  described  a  march  or  a  slave-track 
that  had  to  be  guarded,  he  would  illustrate  his  letters  with  small  maps 
beautifully  worked  out,  which  put  to  shame  many  a  so-called  scientific 
explorer's  work. 

During  the  afternoon  of  January  26,,  1874,  the  newspaper  boys 
were  busy  with  a  rumor  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  died  in  Central 
Africa.  Men  compared  notes  at  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  as  they  came  together  to  hear  Lieutenant  Julian 
Baker,  R.N.,  read  a  paper  on  his  uncle's  exploits  whilst  leading  the 
khedive's  expedition,  to  whose  staff  he  had  been  attached ;  but  no  con- 
firmation had  been  received,  and  the  Foreign  0£Bce  was  without  news. 
Busy  with  his  trunks  and  dispatch-box  in  very  humble  lodgings  in  Cecil 
Street,  Strand,  Charles  Gordon  was  preparing  to  take  his  first  departure 
for  Africa.  On  the  28th  all  doubt  was  at  an  end,  and  few  will  forget 
the  universal  sorrow  which  spread  over  the  world  when  it  became 
known  that  the  great  explorer  had  ended  his  beneficent  career  some- 
where among  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa.  Every  one  agreed  that  it 
must  be  many  a  day  before  the  misery-stricken  tribes  who  people  the 
slave-preserves  of  Africa  would  have  another  friend  like  Livingstone. 
That  very  night,  and  in  a  manner  dear  to  his  own  heart,  '^  Chinese  Gror- 
don"  stole  away  from  London,  without  notice,  towards  that  country 
which  was  henceforth  to  become  famous  through  his  connection  with 
it.  The  future  historian,  when  poor  Africa  has  one,  will  linger  over 
this  coincidence.  Some  even  now  will  deny  that  it  was  chance.  They 
can  point  to  Livingstone's  body  lying  dead  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  at 
Ilala,  and  ask  whether  ever  answer  was  vouchsafed  so  palpably  as  when 
Gordon  was  sent  to  snatch  up  the  well-worn  sword,  and  attack  with 
fresh  vigor  the  same  evils  and  the  same  cruelties  that  Livingstone  had 
dragged  to  light  in  the  overshadowed  land. 

On  reaching  Egypt,  Grordon  received  his  instructions  in  a  lengthy 
memorandum.  On  behalf  of  H.H.  Ismail  Pasha  he  was  to  reduce 
provinces,  "  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  adventurers,"  to  law  and  order ; 
to  abolish  slave-trading ;  '^  to  establish  a  line  of  posts  through  all  his 
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provinoeSy  so  that  from  one  end  to  another  they  might  be  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  Khartoum/'  The  khedive  would  have  had 
him  enter  into  his  engagement  with  a  salary  something  akin  to  that  of 
his  predecessor;  he  su^ested  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  Gordon 
settled  it  at  two  thousand  pounds.  Before  he  leaves  Cairo  he  comes  to 
a  very  clear  and  a  very  painful  conclusion :  "  I  think  I  can  see  the  true 
motive  now  of  the  expedition,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  sham  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  English  people/'  His  predecessor  had  been  entirely 
of  the  same  mind.  Again  he  calls  himself  in  the  same  breath  ^^a  Gor- 
don who  had  been  humbugged."  We  rub  our  eyes  over  these  expres- 
sions to  make  quite  sure  that  we  have  not  stumbled  on  a  page  written 
from  Khartoum  in  February,  1884.  But  so  it  was,  and  he  took  his 
departure  from  Ismail  looking  for  little  encouragement  or  good-will 
from  either  Nubar  or  his  fellow-pashas,  and  in  this  way  he  certainly 
avoided  disappointment. 

There  are  no  more  instructive  passages  in  Gordon's  writings  than 
those  which  deal  with  the  complications  of  slave-trading,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  bloody  raids  which  are  carried  on  to  supply  the  market. 
We  would  heartily  commend  them  to  the  Sangrados  of  to-day,  to  whom 
cutting  a  slave-stick  from  a  captive's  neck,  and  giving  him  leave  to  go 
to  his  home,  are  as  the  lancet  and  warm-water  jug  of  the  famous  doc- 
tor. The  horrors  of  slave-trading  are  not  to  be  cured  in  this  way.  No 
piping  of  ^^  Rule  Britannia"  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  will  cause  the 
liberated  slaves  to  dance.  Ten  to  one,  when  your  back  is  turned,  your 
emancipated  one  will  put  the  very  slave-stick  which  galled  his  own 
neck  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  some  other  weaker  wretch,  aye,  and 
drive  as  hard  a  bargain  over  him,  body  and  soul,  as  his  late  owner 
drove  in  his  own  case.  We  have  known  slaves  buy  other  slaves,  and 
let  them  out  so  as  to  pocket  their  earnings,  and,  when  it  suited  their 
purpose,  purchase  their  own  freedom  for  a  time,  and  sell  themselves  at 
a  higher  price  to  another  master,  whose  dollars  again  went  to  buy  more 
slaves  !  The  truth  is,  that  people  who  are  blessed  with  liberty  are  in- 
competent to  judge  of  the  degrading  depths  to  which  human  nature 
can  be  plunged  where  slavery  prevails.  It  may  take  a  century  to 
scour  the  stains  out  that  the  finger-marks  of  pashas  have  imprinted  on 
the  natures  of  the  people  in  Egypt  proper,— even  were  slavery  made 
piracy  to-morrow.  As  for  the  poor  n^ro  tribes,  whepoe  the  drift  of 
slave-life  comes  into  so-called  civilization,  it  cannot  take  a  lesser  time 
under  any  process  to  make  them  realize  the  original  value  set  on  man's 
life.  Almost  without  exception  the  Egyptian  officers  thwarted  the  new 
governor-general,  and  showed  themselves  heart  and  soul  with  the  slave- 
VoL.  I.— No.  8.  28 
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traders.  No  dog  that  has  onoe  taken  to  worrying  sheep  is  less  to  be 
trusted  than  the  man  who  has  put  dollars  into  his  pocket  from  slaving 
transactions, — such  was  Grordon's  bitter  experience. 

True  he  had — we  cannot  say  an  active  staff  of  European  o£5oers 
under  him,  for  the  climate  of  the  Nile  near  Gondokoro  quickly  laid 
them  low  with  fever,  and  Gordon's  time  was  continually  taken  up  with 
nursing  them.  Here  is  the  sick-list  at  Gh>ndokoro,  September  11, 1874, 
for  instance : 

"  Your  brother.     Well,  but  a  shadow. 
Kemp,  engineer.    Well. 
Gessie.    Well ;  has  had  severe  fever. 
His  Greek  servant.    Ill  more  or  less ;  result,  no  work. 
Berndorff,  German,  my  servant.    III. 
Menzies,  German  servant.    Sent  back  ill. 
Russell.     Ill,  cannot  be  moved  ;  invalided. 
Anson.    Dead. 

De  Witt,  amateur,  like  Berndorff.     Dead. 
Campbell.    III. 

Linant.    Very  ill,  cannot  be  moved. 

Long.  With  King  M'Tesa ;  have  not  heard  of  him  for  six  months." — "  Cbf- 
<mel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,^ *  p.  41. 

It  only  enhances,  if  possible,  the  estimate  we  put  upon  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  when  we  see  that,  after  his  experiences  of  Egyptian  offi- 
cials and  soldiery,  he  went  to  save  them  at  Khartoum  ultimately.  To 
understand  the  Egyptian  soldier,  we  may  take  notes  of  him  from 
passages  like  this : 

**  Here  is  ^n  episode.  We  were  encamped  at  Kerri,  without  shelter,  however, 
though  there  were  houses  close  by  which  I  would  not  allow  to  be  pillaged.  Well, 
a  thunder-storm  came  on  when  we  were  in  communication  with  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  We  got  under  some  trees,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
several  shots  were  fired,  and  we  were  said  to  be  attacked.  We  sallied  out,  but  I 
saw  no  enemy;  and  then,  on  the  strength  of  our  being  attacked,  the  unruly  mob 
pillaged  the  huts.  My  after-impression  was  that  it  was  all  a  <ruse;'  that  there 
was  no  attack  by  the  people,  and  that  my  Levantine  friend  knew  the  truth.  Add 
to  this,  some  people  of  my  suite  fired  on  the  natives  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  so  broke  off  our  friendly  intercourse.  Cowardly,  lying,  effeminate  brutes 
these  Arabs  and  Soudanese  I'  without  any  good  point  about  them  that  I  have  seen. 

*  We  commend  these  remarks  to  the  attention  of  those  who  speak  of  the  Arabs 
and  Soudanese  as  a  noble  people  struggling  for  freedom.  They  have  been  the  mer- 
ciless oppressors  of  the  unfortunate  negroes,  who,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs, 
have  been  the  victims  of  their  infamous  razzias.  In  many  respects  the  negroes  are 
their  superiors.  <*  Even  at  this  day,''  observes  Brugsch-Bey,  **  the  prejudice  that 
the  negro  is,  both  in  taste  and  in  art,  an  unprogressive  son  of  Adam,  can  be  refiited 
by  hundreds  of  facts  which  prove  the  direct  contrary  in  an  incontrovertible  manner 
in  favor  of  our  colored  brethren.    As  representative  of  Modern  Egypt  at  the  two 
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It  is  degrading  to  call  these  leaders,  and  these  men,  officers  and  soldiers.  I  wish 
they  had  one  neck,  and  that  some  one  would  squeeze  it  I  When  not  obliged,  I  keep 
as  far  as  I  can  from  them  out  of  earshot  of  their  voices.  ...  It  is  not  the  climate  ; 
it  is  not  the  natives ;  but  it  is  the  soldiery  which  is  my  horror.  .  .  ,  Oh  1  I  am 
sick  of  these  people ;  it  is  they,  and  not  the  blacks,  who  need  civilization.'' — Ibid., 
pp.  77-80. 

However,  by  dint  of  unsparing  exertions,  he  had  a  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  opened  up  to  Lake  Albert  Nyassa,  and  a  steamer  placed  on 
the  lake  itself.  Many  will  remember  the  intense  anxiety  felt  by  the 
geographical  societies  of  Europe  to  know  more  of  this  lake,  and  many 
a  man  would  have  given  a  year  of  his  life  to  be  the  first  to  clear  up  the 
mysteries  concerning  its  extent,  and  the  question  of  the  Nile  flowing 
out  of  it.  To  Gordon  such  matters  were  wholly  beside  the  mark. 
Writing  from  Labors,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1875,  he  says, — 

<<  Stanley  has  done  Victoria  Lake  on  west  and  probably  now  on  east,  and  I 
hope  he  will  do  Albert  Lake,  for  I  doubt  if  I  shall  find  time  or  inclination  to  start 
on  an  expedition  merely  to  gratify  (a  few  months  earlier  than  it  will  be  done)  the 
curiosity  of  men  whose  names  I  do  not  even  know ;  they  move  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  I  do,  and  I  do  oDt  feel  the  least  desire  to  expose  my  men  before  due  time  to  an 
unhealthy  voyage.  .  .  .  Geographers  can  take  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  after- 
wards; the' lake  will  not  disappear." — "  Private  Correspondence,^* 

But  he  would  find  time  to  cater  for  the  enjoyment  of  Miss  Grordon 
by  observations  of  a  more  interesting  sort  as  opportunity  offered.  Here 
is  a  portrait  of  one  of  Africa's  lions  in  his  den : 

"  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  ant-lions.  They  are  small  insects  with  a  flexible 
leg.  They  make  a  crater  and  rest  in  the  apex  of  it,  throwing  up  with  the  flexible 
leg,  now  and  then,  a  shower  of  sand.  Ants  walk  on  the  edge  and  slip  down.  As 
they  are  getting  up  the  slippery  bank  the  flexible  leg  throws  up  a  shower  of  sand, 
and  then  another  and  another ;  till  at  last,  as  if  in  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius,  the  ant 
gets  smothered,  and  fails  to  the  bottom,  where  a  pair  of  nippers  takes  him  into  an 
inner  chamber,  and  dinner  is  ready.  I  have  just  dug  a  lion  out  with  a  spoon ;  it 
is  the  size  of  a  bug  of  a  brown  color.  It  has  no  flexible  leg,  but  two  horns  like  a 
cow,  with  which  he  spirts  up  the  sand ;  he  always  walks  backwards.'^ — <<  Colonel 
Gordon  in  Central  Africa,^^  p.  86. 

Sportsmen  will  search  these  records  of  Gordon's  life  in  Africa  for 
details  of  elephant-hunting  and  lion-slaying  in  vain.  The  truth  is  that, 
although  passionately  fond  of  shooting  as  a  younger  man,  the  love  of 
sport,  like  everything  that  could  act  as  an  "  anchor,"or  draw  him  away 
for  a  moment  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  had  now  become  extinguished. 

Universal  Exhibitions,  at  Vienna  in  1878,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  I  had  the 
much-desired  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  most  wonderful  works  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  examples  of  the  finished  artistic  skill  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soudan,  and  of 
receiving  prizes  for  the  black  artists." — ^^  Hietory  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohe,^^ 
vol.  i.  p.  449,  Engl,  transl. 
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He  had  done  with  sport  long  before  be  went  to  Africa ;  and  if  be  ever 
took  down  hiB  rifle  to  stalk  one  of  the  many  elephants  around  his 
station,  It  was  in  a  spiritless,  bnsiness-Iike  matter,— either  the  natives 
or  his  own  men  needed  food.  Those  who  knew  him  well  must  have 
noticed  that  he  perhaps  of  all  men  who  liave  been  much  in  Africa  was 
the  only  one  who  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  compensates  the  traveler  for  many  drawbacks.  True,  he  was 
color-blind,  but  this  had  little  to  do  with  it.  If  by  chance  any  expres- 
sion or  allusion  in  the  Bible  was  cleared  up, — as  so  many  are  by  wan- 
derings such  as  his,  then  his  quick  eye  and  beautifully  descriptive  pen 
would  save  it  as  a  treasure  for  his  friends ;  and  he  labored  hard  to  be 
the  faithful  historian  for  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  his  province, 
but  it  was  only  in  order  that  his  letters  might  prove  more  interesting^ 
There  was  no  enthusiasm,  none  of  that  common  longing  to  share  the 
glories  of  a  new  and  splendid  scene  with  others.  And  yet  he  was 
not  without  abundant  poetry  in  his  composition,  or  he  could  not  have 
reveled  in  his  Bible  as  he  did.  Looking  back  upon  his  life,  the  want 
we  have  noticed  appears  to  be  a  matter  for  regret.  *Even  a  dangerous 
climate  and  harassing  labors  have  their  safety-valves,  and  if  a  man  can 
enjoy  sport  or  natural  history  in  any  of  its  branches,  the  pent-up  high- 
pressure  state  of  the  overtaxed  brain  obtains  relief.  But  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  convey  an  idea  that  Grordon  was  gloomy,  morose,  silent,, 
or  reserved, — nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  truth.  Witty,  a 
great  mimic,  picking  up  ridiculous  incidents  and  tales,  he  was  rare 
company  at  all  times.  Children,  when  they  grow  up,  will  look  back 
on  the  days  in  which  they  knew  him,  and  still  think  there  never  was 
any  one  so  completely  after  their  own  hearts.  His  pocket  held  all  the 
surgical  appliances  for  doll  accidents,  and  the  tools  for  mending  in  gen- 
eral. No  soured  nature  can  deceive  the  glance  of  a  child's  eye  or  the 
gaze  of  a  dog,  strive  it  never  so  hard  to  put  on  appearances. 

"  But  to  come  back  to  our  governor-general,  his  heart  was  heavy  enough  in. 
October,  1876.  *  Really,  the  only  remedy  I  can  see  is  the  establishment  of  a  good 
road  to  this  place  (Khartoum)  from  Cairo.  This  would  let  light  in,  and  things 
could  not  go  on  as  they  do  now.'  [This  ftilly  bears  Mr.  Stanley  out  in  his  admirable 
letter  to  the  Times  of  March  12  last.]  *  Thank  Gk>d  He  will  in  His  own  time  remedy 
these  miseries  I  .  .  .  When  a  house  gives  ominous  cracks,  prior  to  a  fall,  one's  de- 
sire is,  like  the  rats  in  ships,  to  leave  it ;  but  this  proverb  is  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  <<  having  sucked  the  orange,  throw  away  the  rind,"  and  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  even  if  the  cracks  are  serious.  Why  should  I  fear  ?  Is  man  more  strong  than 
God  ?  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  these  Mussulman  countries  that  a  crisis 
must  come  about  soon.'  " — Ibid,,  p.  198. 

He  had  by  this  time  struck  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  slave  trade : 
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his  health  had  given  way  far  more  than  he  was  aware;  it  had  been  one 
perpetual  fight  between  his  oonstitntion  and  the  climate ;  but  as  we  find 
80  often,  the  very  exertions  which  both  mind  and  body  were  put  to  pre- 
vented malarial  poisoning  to  a  very  great  extent  The  spectre  which 
left  Cairo  with  him  had  grown  in  stature^  and  strode  after  him  day  and 
night, — "  a  Gordon  humbugged/'  So  seizing  the  spectre  by  the  throat 
he  dragged  it  down  to  Cairo  at  the  end  of  1876,  determined  to  have  it 
out  once  for  all  with  Ismail  and  Nubar,  and  to  quit  the  service  he  was 
employed  in.  He  reached  Cairo  on  December  2, 1876,  having  been 
absent  two  years.  He  left  Colonel  Prout,  of  the  American  army,  in 
command  of  the  equatorial  provinces, — a  gentleman  who  combined,  in 
himself,  all  the  creature  of  the  West-Point  o£5cer,  the  utmost  polish 
and  refinement,  with  a  deep  and  devoted  interest  in  his  leader's  work : 
all  who  knew  him  will  grieve  that  the  climate  of  the  upper  Nile  cut 
short  a  career  of  such  great  promise. 

The  interview  between  Gk>rdon  and  the  khedive  was  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  men.  Gordon  used  to  declare  that  if  he  had  only 
acted  up  to  his  first  convictions  through  life,  all  would  have  gone  well 
with  him,  and  no  doubt  he  had  a  wonderfully  far  and  clear  vision. 
Of  Ismail  it  has  been  said,  by  one  well  versed  in  Oriental  ways,  that 
he  could  twist  any  cabinet  minister  round  his  little  finger  in  five  min- 
utes, and  that  some  extra  exertion  on  his  part  would  enable  him  to  do 
the  same  with  the  whole  cabinet.  We  believe  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  not  alone  in  his  estimate  of  the  man.  Certain  it  is  that  Grordon 
felt  himself  quite  unable  to  cope  with  such  powers  of  persuasion  ;  he 
used  to  say, — 

"I  went  up  the  palace  steps  with  my  teeth  clinched, — vowing  that  nothing 
should  ever  make  me  alter  my  determination  to  quit  his  service.  I  came  down 
again  in  half  an  hour,  with  every  resolve  that  was  in  ray  mind  turned  inside  ouf 

He  now  came  to  London,  once  more  taking  lodgings  in  Cecil  Street. 
He  would  not  admit  it,  but  his  friends  noticed  that  he  was  most  severely 
shaken.  It  is  quite  possible  that  oversmoking  (cigarettes)  had  much  to 
do  with  his  state.  A  nasty  irritation  of  the  heart's  action  was  set  up ; 
but  Dr.  MacKay  bad  pronounced  him  organically  sound  at  Alexandria, 
and  said  that  if  he  would  only  take  complete  rest,  and  avoid  worry, 
he  would  soon  mend.  But  all  rest  was  denied  him.  Full  of  projects 
for  helping  the  wretched  tribes  which  were  preyed  upon  by  the  slave- 
dealers  of  the  Soudan,  he  did  not  conceal  from  those  who  were  busy 
with  plans  that  have  ultimately  culminated  in  the  Congo  ventures  of 
to-day,  his  great  desire  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  cause 
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of  Africa.  They,  for  their  part,  were  hardly  likely  to  forget  such  a 
declaration. 

Some  of  his  elaborate  plans  for  reaching  the  stricken  tribes  from 
the  east  coast  are  before  us,  in  which  his  old  pn^ramme  was  to  be 
repeated.  A  line  of  well-defended  posts  should  stretch  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba  River  to  M'tesa's  country,  and  settlements  were  to  be  en- 
couraged around  these  stations  for  the  double  purpose  of  supporting 
the  garrisons,  and  affording  cities  of  refuge  to  all  who  chose  for  the 
first  time  to  taste  the  blessings  of  secure  protection.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  Ismail  was  determined  that  no  stone  should  be  unturned  to  secure 
his  help  once  more.  When  they  parted  in  Cairo,  Gordon  had  so  far 
consented  to  waive  his  resolutions,  and  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  incli- 
nations, that  the  khedive  could  piece  things  together  into  a  promise  to 
go  back.     To  this  he  bound  Gordon  hand  and  foot. 

A  most  painful  perplexity  immediately  arose.  Was  he  once  more 
by  his  presence  to  give  countenance  to  a  sham  ?  Every  pasha  in  Egypt 
was  cursing  his  honesty  and  his  ideas  of  retrenchment  He  had  really 
interfered  with  and  paralyzed  the  slave  trade,  from  which  Egyptian 
oflScials  of  all  ranks  gained  large  sums  of  money.  Twice  "  hum- 
bugged," should  he  help  Ismail  to  humbug  the  world  ?  Such  were 
his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to  England — ^to  rest!  The  better 
nature  of  the  man  utterly  loathed  the  position : 

<<  The  following  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  me  and  H.  H.  With  respect  to 
my  province,  of  course  no  slave  trade  exists  ;  but  in  the  adjoining  province  of  the 
Soudan  it  is  more  rife  than  ever,  and  no  concealment  is  attempted  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  I  saw  the  inutility  of  opening  new  countries  to  the  khedive,  when 
I  was  convinced  that  the  same  lot  would  fall  on  the  peoples  I  had  conciliated  the 
moment  I  left ;  I  therefore  came  to  Cairo  determined  I  would  no  longer  be  an 
instrument  to  this  work.  I  saw  H.  H.  and  told  him.  It  matters  little  what  passed 
between  us,  but  the  result  was  I  agreed  to  go  back,  on  his  solemn  promise  that 
these  irregularities  will  cease.  But  he  has  not  the  power  even  if  he  has  the  wish  to 
stop  these  irregularities.  .  .  .  What  now  is  in  suspense,  and  on  which  I  have  not 
yet  decided  is,  had  I  better  go  back  and  protect  my  own  province,  and  trust  to  Qod 
to  overrule  events  so  as  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  or  had  I 
better  break  with  H.  H.  altogether  ?  this  is  the  question  which  somehow  or  other 
is  not  distinct  to  my  mind.  .  .  .  Tou  must  remember  H.  H.  has  little  to  say  to  the 
formation  of  my  province  or  of  its  revenue.  I  have  had  little  or  no  help  from  him, 
and  the  province  owes  him  nothing.'' — **  Private  Correspondence/^ 

Finally,  official  pressure  was  brouglit  to  bear  upon  him  by  the 
khedive,  and  Gordon  went  to  Cairo  again  at  the  opening  of  1877 : 

**  I  went  to  see  H.  H.  He  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  and  my  conscience 
smote  me.  He  led  me  in,  and  Cherif  Pasha  came  in.  Then  I  began,  and  told 
him  all ;  and  then  he  gave  me  the  Soudan,  and  I  leave  on  Saturday  morning.  .  .  . 
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I  am  so  very  glad  to  get  away,  for  I  am  very  weary.** — "  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central 
Africa,''  p.  211. 

Farther  on,  as  he  realizes  his  new  undertaking, — 

"  I  go  to  Khartoum,  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  to  Darfur,  which  they  say 
is  in  revolt.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  all  the  khedive's  dispatches. 
He  has  put  Zeila,  Berberah,  and  Harrar  under  me.  <  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give 
thee  half  of  my  kingdom.'  And  now  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  living  life.  To  give  your  life  to  be  taken  at  once  is  one  thing ;  to  live  a 
life  such  as  is  before  me,  is  another  and  more  trying  ordeal.  I  have  set  my  face  to 
the  work,  and  I  will  give  my  life  to  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nought  to  do  with  the 
government.    God  must  undertake  the  work." — Ibid,,  p.  218. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  onoe  more  in  the  Soudan  we  find  his 
former  bitterness  of  spirit  against  his  employer  very  much  subdued. 
There  is  almost  remorse  at  times :  '^  I  have  been  most  unjust  to  the 
khedive,  knowing,  as  I  do  now,  the  great  difficulties  in  abolishing 
slavery/' 

With  his  extended  sphere  of  operations  came  also  a  large  addition 
to  the  complications  inseparable  from  his  position.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  him,  '^  on  the  road  to  Shaka, 
11th  September,  1877,**  to  a  friend,  who  both  in  Central  Africa  and 
out  of  it  had  made  the  suppression  of  slave-trading  a  special  study : 

"  On  the  81st  of  August  I  was  engaged  in  operations  against  the  insurgent 
tribes,  and  everything  was  tending  to  the  finale  of  the  revolt,  when  I  received  in- 
telligence that  the  slave-traders  with  their  troops  of  armed  slaves,  numbering  some 
eight  thousand,  had  camped  near  Dara.  [For  the  previous  history  of  Zebehr  Pasha, 
whose  son  led  this  party,  see  Schweinfurth's  '  Heart  of  Africa.']  I  rode  eighty-five 
miles  in  one  day  and  a  half.  The  slave-dealers  asked  to  see  me  the  night  of  my  ar- 
rival. I  said  I  would  come  and  see  them  the  next  morning.  A  huge  post  awaited 
me  in  it  .  .  .  and  the  memoir  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton.  I  glanced  at  the  first  page, 
and  at  once  thought  how  right  he  was  in  speaking  of  energy  being  the  greatest  gift 
God  can  give.  Sept.  2. — I  had  at  Dara  two  thousand  troops  of  only  mediocre  sort ; 
all  were  timid,  the  fort  bad,  and  I  had  not  the  least  confidence  of  victory  if  it  came 
to  war.  I  rode  with  fifty  men  to  the  slaver's  camp,  and  saw  these  troops,  which  I 
should  calculate  at  four  thousand,  not  eight  thousand.  I  told  Zebehr 's  son  and  his 
chiefs  to  come  to  Dara.  They  came,  and  I  told  them  I  knew  they  meant  to  revolt, 
and  that  I  would  break  them  up ;  they  should  be  paid  for  their  arms,  etc.  They 
left  me,  and  then  wrote  to  give  in.  Then  came  three  days  of  hopes  and  fears ;  half 
were  for  attacking  me,  the  other  half  for  giving  in.  The  result  is  that  I  think  they 
have  all  gpven  in,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Shaka,  their  headquarters,  with  four 
companies.  Thank  God  I  He  has  given  me  strength  to  avoid  all  tricks,  to  tell  them 
(the  slavers)  that  I  would  no  longer  allow  their  goings  on,  and  to  speak  to  them 
truthfully.  There  are  some  six  thousand  more  slave-dealers  in  the  interior  who  will 
obey  me  now  they  have  heard  these  chiefiB  have  given  in.  Tou  may  imagine  what  a 
difilculty  there  is  to  deal  with  all  these  armed  men.  I  have  separated  them  here  and 
there,  and  in  course  of  time  will  rid  myself  of  the  mass.  Would  you  shoot  them 
all  ?    Have  they  no  rights  ?    Are  they  not  to  be  considered  ?    Had  the  planters  no 
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rights,  did  not  our  goyemment  onoe  allow  slave-trading  ?  Do  you  know  cargoes  of 
slaves  came  into  Bristol  harbor  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  ?    I  would  have  given  five 

hundred  pounds  to  have  had  you  and in  Dara  during  the  three  days  of  doubt 

whether  the  slave-dealers  would  light  or  not.  A  bad  fort,  a  cowed  garrison,  and  not 
one  who  did  not  tremble ;  a  strong,  determined  set  of  men,  accustomed  to  war,  good 
shots,  with  two  fleld-pieces, — then  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  what  you  all  would  say. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  brag,  for  God  knows  what  my  anxiety  was, — not  for  my  life,  for  I 
died  years  ago  to  all  ties  in  this  world,  and  to  all  its  comforts,  honors,  or  glories,  but 
for  my  sheep  in  Darfur  and  elsewhere.  Let  me  add  to  this  the  fact  that  my  black 
secretary,  whom  I  had  most  implicitly  trusted  and  had  munificently  paid,  had  (I 
heard  by  the  same  post  as  your  letter)  accepted  bribes  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
pounds  in  three  months  to  influence  me  here  and  there;  needless  to  say.  Nemesis 
fell  on  him.  Thank  Qod !  I  think  it  is  over  with  the  slave-dealers.  I  hope  to  be 
at  Shaka  the  day  after  to-morrow.  .  .  .  The  son  of  Zebehr  Pasha,  a  nice-looking  lad 
of  twenty,  who  was  heart-broken  because  his  sheep  would  not  flght,  my  heart  yearns 
over.  He  is  a  thorough  young  ruffian,  and  has  all  his  life  lived  a  life  of  brigandage, 
but  still  I  like  him,  although  he  hates  me:  I  hope  God  will  change  his  heart  towards 
me  when  I  get  to  Shaka.  His  was  a  disastrous  march  to  Dara,  for  he  lost  by  defec- 
tion more  than  two-thirds  of  his  troops  and  his  two  guns,  and  all  his  best  chiefk. 
As  for  the  revolt  in  Darfur,  it  was  almost  at  death's  door  when  I  left  the  front  to  come 
down  to  Dara,  and  so  confident  do  I  feel  that  God  will  end  it,  that  D.V.  I  go  to 
Sfaaka,  thence  to  Obeid,  thence  to  Dongola,  thence  to  Massowab.  We  only  had  two 
combats.  Disiabuse  yourself  on  M'tesa's  character  (the  late  king  of  Uganda) ;  he 
is  as  arrant  a  slave-dealer  as  Zebefar  once  was.  ...  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
slave  trade  or  of  slave  raxzias,  but  the  extent  I  deny ;  and  I  have  every  means 
of  knowing,  and  no  motive  to  state  anything  but  the  truth.  I  say  also,  many, 
many  slaves  would  refuse  their  liberty  if  freed  at  once ;  it  means  starvation  with 
them.  The  troops  Zebehr 's  son  brought  against  me  were  armed  slaves ;  had  I  said, 
*  You  shall  be  free,'  they  would  have  scoffed  at  me,  and  it  would  have  been  taken 
as  a  sign  of  fear  on  my  part ;  yet  every  one  of  those  men  were  owned  by  individ- 
uals, and  if  I  take  them  from  the  owner  I  must  pay  the  owner.  Smart,  dapper- 
looking  fellows  like  antelopes,  fierce,  unsparing,  the  terror  of  Central  Africa,  having 
a  prestige  far  beyond  that  of  the  government :  these  are  the  slave-dealers'  tools. 
Tell  them  they  ought  to  come  to  you,  for  their  chiefs  tore  them  from  their  homes, 
etc. ;  they  would  laugh  at  you ;  to  their  minds  they  would  do  the  same, — ^yes,  and 
do  it  to  others." — **  Private  Correspondence,** 

The  history  of  Gordon's  second  campaign  in  Africa  is  the  "  ever- 
victorious  army''  over  again.  His  h'eutenant,  Gressi,  had  his  faults, 
but  want  of  dash  and  bravery  were  not  among  them.  The  world  will 
probably  never  know  the  wonderful  strategy  employed,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  conflicts  they  engaged  in.  Writing  to  the  same  correspondent 
in  April,  1879,  from  Shaka,  Grordon  says, — 

"  Tou  know  I  had  (1877)  just  quieted  down  the  revolt  in  Darftir,  and  had  got 
the  slave-dealers  of  Bahr  Gazelle  in  some  degree  in  order ;  however,  through  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control,  they  broke  out  in  revolt  in  1878.  In  August  I 
sent  up  Gessi  to  combat  them,  and  though  he  had  for  some  time  great  difilculty,  for 
they  numbered  eleven  thousand,  he  has,  after  eight  severe  combats,  nearly  finished 
with  them.    I  had  come  up  here  to  support  him.     With  the  fall  of  these  slave- 
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dealers  falls  the  slave  trade  of  Egypt,  for  they  were  its  feeders,  and  the  whole  of 
the  roots  were  in  fiahr  Gazelle.  You  may  imagine  the  fighting  when  at  the  first 
engagement  two  thousand  four  hundred  bodies  lay  on  the  ground.  I  took  two 
caravans  yesterday,  and  four  others  a  few  days  before." — Ibid. 

Jjdier  in  June  he  says, — 

*<The  campaign  is  over,  and  I  thank  God.  I  think  the  slave  trade  is  at  an 
end,  at  any  rate  for  some  time.  Zebehr's  son  is  still  at  large,  but  he  will,  with  the 
five  hundred  fugitives,  have  great  diflSculty  to  escape,  for  he  is  nearly  surrounded 
and  has  no  powder.  Several  thousands  of  slave-dealers  have  been  killed ;  for  the 
natives  they  used  to  prey  upon  rose  and  were  armed  by  us,  and  they  killed  a  very 
great  many.  The  few  that  may  escape  will  have  a  terrible  time  of  k,  hunted  for 
their  lives.  Since  I  left  Khartoum  I  have  captured  some  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  slaves.  .  .  .  Gessi  has  done  first-rate,  and  deserves  every  praise. 
.  .  .  Fiddling  about  with  steamers  on  the  Bed  Sea,  or  any  other  sea,  can  never  do 
much  good.     You  must  get  at  the  roots  of  the  slave  trade." — Ibid. 

During  this  time,  Zebehr  Pasha  was  kept  at  Cairo  under  surveil- 
lance; his  son  was  ultimately  run  down  by  Gessi  and  executed. 
Gordon  left  for  Cairo  in  July,  1879,  having  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  fever;  indeed,  to  spare  his  sister,  he  refused  to  tell  her  of  his 
many  illnesses  during  this  cam))aign.  Ismail  Pasha  had  been  deposed, 
and  Gordon  had  no  reason  to  think  that  his  son's  accession  would  bring 
increased  interest  or  support.  But  Tewfik  had  a  special  and  dangerous 
mission  for  him  to  undertake.  King  Johannis  had  been  troubling  the 
Egyptians  much  at  Bogos,  and  Grordon  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  the 
young  khedive;  so  to  Abyssinia  he  went  to  endeavor  to  influence  the 
Abyssinians.  His  description  of  King  Johannis  is  not  an  encouraging 
one :  "  A  man  of  forty-five  years, — ^a  sour,  ill-favored  looking  being. 
He  never  looks  you  in  the  face,  but  when  you  look  away  he  glares  at 
you  like  a  tiger.  .  .  .  Hated  and  hating  all,  I  can  imagine  no  more 
unhappy  man.''  We  may  add  that  Gordon  expressed  the  opinion,  just 
before  he  left  England  for  Khartoum  last  year,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  Johannis  was  utterly  useless ;  no  one  could  deal  safely  nor  to 
advantage  with  him.  In  a  moment  of  furious  rage  Gordon's  life  was 
actually  in  peril,  but  his  coolness  saved  him.  The  king  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  hear  death  spoken  of  as  the  occupancy  of  '^  six  feet  of 
earth,"  for  which  the  ambassador,  by  his  own  showing,  was  quite  ready ; 
so,  taken  by  surprise,  he  altered  his  demeanor. 

Passing  through  Alexandria  on  his  way  home,  he  again  received 
good  advice  from  Dr.  MacKay.  He  was  to  take  a  thorough  rest  in 
England,  and  not  to  trouble  his  mind  about  anything.  Those  who 
have  had  much  experience  of  malarial  poisoning  are  only  too  well  aware 
how  exceedingly  diflBcult  it  is  to  steady  the  exhausted  nervous  system 
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sufficiently  to  follow  out  such  a  prescription.  Very  bloodless,  suffering 
severely  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  a  general  disposition  on  the  part 
of  friends  to  make  much  of  him,  he,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  Ijord  Bipon  to  India  as  his  secretary.  In 
steadier  moments  he  would  have  uttered  the  '*  no^^  with  his  lips  which 
was  suggested  by  his  convictions :  how  oflben  in  life  had  he  to  deplore 
acting  against  his  own  better  judgment !  We  will  not  linger  over  his 
brief  tenure  of  office.  He  felt  that  Lord  Bipon  and  he  were  in  a  false 
position,  and,  coiUe  que  coiUe,  it  must  be  abandoned.  It  wss  some  relief 
to  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  China,  and  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the 
authorities  at  their  pressing  invitation  probably  averted  a  war  with 
Bussia. 

Grordon  returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  1881.  The  excited  state 
of  Ireland  led  him  to  go  and  see  for  himself  how  far  the  miseries  re- 
ported in  the  southwestern  division  were  true.  He  returned  with  a 
fixeil  notion  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  quite  as  bad  as  it  was 
painted.  To  escape  from  the  excitement  inseparable  from  living  in 
London,  he  took  up  his  quartei's  for  some  time  in  a  Northamptonshire 
village,  with  apparent  benefit  to  his  health.  Shortly  after  this  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Lausanne,  and,  but  for  the  perplexity  of  a  fellow-officer,  who 
found  himself  under  orders  to  take  up  a  command  in  Mauritius  much 
against  his  will,  Grordon  would  have  carried  out  the  greatest  longing  of 
his  heart  at  this  time,  which  was  to  retire  to  the  Holy  Land,  Bible  in 
hand,  there  to  realize  in  a  higher  degree  many  of  the  impressions  which 
were  so  deeply  rooted  in  him.  But  to  Mauritius  he  would  go  instead. 
It  is  probable  that  his  sojourn  there  did  him  far  more  good  than  bat- 
tling with  the  sharp  easterly  winds  of  an  English  spring ;  certain  it  is 
that  he  rallied  considerably,  and  at  the  close  of  April,  1882,  he  found 
himself  bound  for  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the 
governments. 

Our  South  African  difficulties  had  already  passed  into  an  acute 
stage;  but  Gordon  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  difficult 
position  now  assigned  to  him.  To  venture  on  details  is  beyond  our 
scope  in  describing  the  excessive  annoyance  to  which  he  had  to  submit, 
owing  partly  to  a  half-hearted  policy  and  to  low  cunning,  which  out- 
Caffred  the  Caffres  themselves.  We  will,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  one  specimen,  as  set  forth^in  Mr.  Hake's  able  description.  The 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  met  Gordon  at  King  William's  Town, 
and  requested  him  to  accompany  him  into  Basutoland.  Gordon  reluc- 
tantly gave  way,  and  visited  Letsea,  the  chief  who  was  feigning  friend- 
liness to  the  English  government  and  antagonism  to  Masupha.     The 
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policy  of  the  hour  was  to  set  one  chief  against  the  other  in  the  Basuto 
nation ;  to  this  Grordon  strongly  objected.  He  was  asked,  however,  if 
he  would  go  as  a  private  individual  to  Masupha,  the  secretary  knowing 
very  well  that  Grordon  considered  Masupha  far  more  sinned  against  by 
bad  magistrates  than  sinning. 

**  Gordon  went,  and  went  unarmed.  How  he  ever  got  back  has  been  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  not  a  few,  for  while  he  was  negotiating  with  Masupha  as  a  mes- 
senger of  peace,  Sauer  (the  secretary)  got  Letsea  to  send  his  son  Lethrodi  to  attack 
Masupha.  The  ministerial  tactics  consisted  in  allowing  their  representatives  to 
settle  the  Basuto  difficulty  by  egging  on  the  chiefs  to  eat  each  other  up.  Of  this 
Masupha  was  well  aware.  He  had  in  his  camp  an  emissary  of  peace,  assuming  a 
certain  influence  with  the  Gape  government,  or  at  all  events  sent  by  a  Gape  minister; 
while  outside  his  camp  he  had  a  warlike  demonstration,  organized  and  set  afoot  by 
the  same  government  and  same  minister.  Gordon's  power  of  inspiring  savages 
with  confidence  in  his  complete  uprightness  was  probably  what  saved  his  life  at  this 
desperate  pass,  as  at  so  many  others,  in  so  many  lands.  Masupha,  seeing  his  guest 
to  be  no  less  mortified  and  astounded  than  himself,  allowed  him  to  depart  as  he  had 
come."— "5f<ory  o/  Chinese  Gordon,''  pp.  896-96. 

But  the  long  story  of  Cape  mismanagement  could  hardly  be  en- 
livened, even  were  we  to  run  the  golden  thread  of  Gordon's  straightfor- 
ward honesty  of  purpose  through  it.     As  Mr.  Hake  says, — 

*<  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  little  more  than  five  months  after  his  arrival 
in  South  Africa,  Gordon  severed  his  connection  with  the  only  country  which  had 
proved  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  and  use  of  the  genius  he  placed  at  its  disposal.'' 
—/«</.,  p.  892. 

Dreading  the  English  climate,  and  far  more  than  this  the  amenities 
of  English  life,  he  saw  every  obstacle  removed  on  his  departure  from 
South  Africa,  and  so  at  last  he  carried  out  the  long-cherished  desire, 
and  spent  most  of  1883  in  Palestine. 

His  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the  real  rest  of  his  life.  He 
would  study  Hebrew  and  rub  up  his  Greek.  New  interpretations 
blazed  out  upon  him  from  every  other  verse  of  his  Bible,  as  he  stood 
on  this  or  that  spot  of  hallowed  association.  From  Golgotha  he  sent 
home  four  pieces  of  stone,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  at  the  east 
end  of  the  little  Northamptonshire  church,  where  the  Holy  Communion 
became  the  solace  of  his  last  years.  As  Mr.  Barnes  has  testified,  he  sent 
to  Heavitree ''  not  less  than  two  thousand  pages  of  manuscript  in  letters. '^ 
Nor  was  he  the  sole  recipient,  for  Gordon's  pen  was  never  more  active 
than  at  this  time. 

But  the  unrest  is  beginning:  he  is  alarmed  at  this  self-gratification 
which  he  is  enjoying.  Writing  from  Jerusalem  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1883,  he  says,— 

"I  scarcely  see  any  one  (query,  is  this  right?).    1  shall  hope  God  will  direct 
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me  ere  long,  for  lomehow  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
king  of  the  Belgians'  illness.  ...  I  see  little  of  the  papers,  and  am  glad  of  it.  I 
think  I  see  how  this  revolt  of  Soudan  will  bring  aboat  the  suppression  of  slave 
trade  and  slave-holding,  like  the  troubles  in  Amerioa  did.  How  wonderfully  God 
works  in  all  these  matters !  I  am  trying,  in  firm  belief,  if  Qod  will  not  sufilce  for 
me  in  this  world,  without  external  things.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  fill  onr  little 
cups  as  He  fills  all  the  earth.  It  is  the  giving  up  of  all,  we  shrink  from.  ...  I 
think  this,  that  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time :  in  reality  I 
ought  to  be  in  the  east  end,  at  Bromley  or  Bow,  near  Leytonstone,  with  a  broken, 
bruised  clergyman." — ^*  Private  Correspondence,** 

The  calm  is  nearly  over.  In  May  we  see  the  ^^  mares'  tails''  in  the 
sky.  He  had  again  and  again  been  in  close  conference  with  King 
Leopold,  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  respecting  his  mag- 
nificent venture  on  the  Congo,  but  only  to  see  the  impossibility  of  his 
taking  part  in  his  enterprise  without  a  flag;  new  correspondence  with 
the  king  goes  on.  A  '^filibuster"  he  should  be  without  the  necessary 
flag, — the  want  of  it  alone  keeps  him  from  going  to  the  Congo. 

*^  I  am  like  this, — I  am  still  very  active  in  mind  and  body,  and  am  passive  stiU, 
Am  I  justified  in  forcing  myself  into  action  ?  I  think  not,  therefore  I  content  my- 
self in  the  forced  position  circumstances  have  placed  me.  Had  the  king  of  the 
Belgians'  offer  afforded  me  a  ray  of  light,  I  would  have  taken  it  with  pleasure,  for 
I  wonder  how  I  am  thus  placed  in  sloth,  apparently.  As  for  Lord  Dufferin's  pro- 
gramme, it  is  a  made-up  affair  of  many  minds,  and  consequently  it  is  not  clear  ex- 
actly what  is  meant.  I  expect  Lord  D.  by  himself  would  have  made  quite  another 
sort  of  affair :  the  result  to  me  is  apparently  annexation,'* — Ibid, 

Here  again  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  same  correspondencCi 
dated  from  Jaffa,  September  13,  1883 : 

*<  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  I  shall  do.  I  am  now  at  Jaffa,  and  have  done 
Jerusalem  to  my  heart's  content.  Odd  it  is  that  very  little  spiritual  life  is  to  be 
found  in  Jerusalem  among  Europeans ;  they  seem  to  care  little  for  these  things.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  the  sultan's  repugnance  to  the  Palestine  canal  may  be  overcome, 
for  it  would  let  our  government  get  rid  of  Egypt,  which  they  will  neither  take  out- 
right and  will  not  let  the  people  take.  Eventually  we  must  have  rows  there,  for 
things  cannot  last  as  they  do  now.  The  support  of  an  unpopular  inefficient  govern- 
ment of  pashas  is  not  possible  for  long." — Ibid, 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  great  events  to  very  tiny  germs  will 
be  much  interested  in  some  passages  which  we  extract  a  little  farther  on 
from  private  letters  before  us  in  the  same  series.  Writing  again  from 
Jaffa  on  the  2d  of  November,  1883, — that  is,  a  little  more  than  two 
months  before  his  memorable  journey  to  Khartoum, — he  says, — 

'<  About  three  weeks  ago  I  got  a  telegram  ft*om to  the  effect  that  Stanley 

was  leaving  the  Congo  in  the  spring,  and  King  Leopold  wished  me  to  take  the 
post  and  come  to  Brussels  speedily.  As  I  am  still  on  active  list,  I  asked  by  tele- 
graph   to  ask  War  Office  if  they  had  any  objection,  telling  him  to  acquaint 

with  decision.    About  ten  days  ago  I  got  a  telegram  from  the  War  Office, 
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saying  that  they  sanctioned  it.  I  then  telegraphed  to  know  if  January  would  be  early 
enough  for  me  to  go  to  Brussels,  since  which  I  have  no  reply.  ...  I  never  expected 
War  Office  would  have  given  me  leave,  considering  our  relations  with  France  and 
De  Brazza.  You  remember  all  the  history  of  my  visit  to  Brussels  and  the  promise 
to  the  king  .  •  .  however,  I  really  do  not  care  whether  I  go  or  not ;  I  leave  it  in 
God's  hands."— JM. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  War  Office  had  not  granted  the  required 
leave,  which  would  enable  hira,  whilst  holding  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral in  the  British  army,  to  take  service  under  the  king  of  the  Belgians. 
But  we  will  let  him  explain  himself  how  the  mistake  arose : 

<*  Last  time  I  wrote  I  told  you  the  government  had  gpven  me  leave  to  go  to 
Congo.  Three  days  ago  I  got  a  letter  which  showed  me  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  The  telegram  which  gave  me  leave  was  this :  <  General  Gk>rdon,  Jaffa,  Sec- 
retary State  deddes  to  sanction  your  employ  on  Congo. — Milty.  Sec'    writes 

me  that  the  telegram  was — *  Secretary  State  declines  to  sanction  your  employ  on 
Congo. — Milty.  Sec.'  That  was  odd.  I  had  acted  on  the  telegram  I  received, 
and  sent  letters  and  telegram,  thinking  it  settled.    In  all  this  I  was  not  moved, 

though  it  has  cost  me  coins  of  the  realm.  ...  I  have  told  that  I  will  keep 

my  promise  to  the  king.  ...  It  is  not  for  any  great  success  on  the  Congo ;  it  is  not 
that  I  am  wrapped  up  in  it,  but  I  have  a  nice  house  with  garden  and  no  worries  in 
the  horizon,  and  if  by  the  keeping  of  my  promise  I  would  get  a  free  and  speedy 
passage  to  it  (not  by  British  India  Co.),  I  would  be  very  glad,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Congo  is  the  route  which  is  quickest  to  it,  if,  as  I  think,  I  am  so  called  there.  Of 
course  this  will  not  be  to  your  ideas,  who  have  so  many  anchors  out  in  your  wife 
and  chicks." — Ibid, 

Poor  fellow  I  the  mistake  in  the  tel^ram  ^'decided''  his  fate :  with- 
out it  he  might  have  been  in  Palestine  still,  and  yet  the  ^'  garden  in  the 
horizon''  is  reached,  we  may  be  sure,  and  he  would  '^  decline''  to  have 
it  all  set  right  by  an  earthly  hand  ! 

Few  people  know  (though  Mr.  Barnes  has  called  attention  to  it) 
that  Greneral  Grordon  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  life  on  his  way 
from  Jafia  to  England.  He  tried  to  make  the  passage  to  Port  Said  in 
a  iishing-vessel ;  but  they  got  into  a  furious  gale,  in  which  the  vessel 
nearly  foundered,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  and  nights,  half  full  of 
water,  she  ran  in  under  Mount  Carmel,  thus  being  to  the  north  of  their 
starting-point.  A  steamer,  liowever,  passing  down  the  coast,  picked 
Gk>rdon  up  and  took  him  on  board.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  went 
to  Brussels,  whence  he  writes  on  the  6th  of  January,  1884: 

"  The  die  Is  cast.  I  leave  the  army  and  go  Congo,  D.V.,  on*6th  February.  I 
am  glad  of  it  now,  and  will  do  my  best.  The  king  will  pay  the  compensation  for 
loss  of  my  commission.'' — Vnd, 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  find  him  at  his  sister's  house  in  South* 
ampton.  But  his  name  now  was  on  every  tongue  as  ih^  man  whom  the 
government  should  send  to  Khartoum.     All  hope  of  seeing  friends — 
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indeed,  every  prospect  of  a  few  days'  peaoe  at  Southampton — ^was  de- 
nied him.  The  quiet  crescent  where  Miss  Gordon  lives  was  alive  with 
tel^raph-boys ;  newspaper  interviewers  rushed  down  from  London ; 
Gordon  was  distracted ! 

**  My  dear  .  .  .  Bothered  to  an  infinite  degree,  I  escape  to  Bruuelfl  via  Ostend, 
Wednesday  morning  from  Charing  Gross.    I  cannot  help  it." — Ibid. 

This  was  on  the  13th  of  January  last  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  among  numerous  others  there  was  a  telegram 
from  Lord  Wolseley,  and  in  response  to  this  he  arrived  in  London  on 
the  16th,  and  was  closeted  at  the  War  Office  with  him  for  some  hours. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  interview  was  the  question  of  Grordon's 
retaining  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  had,  a  few  days  before,  arranged 
to  sacrifice  his  commission  rather  than  disappoint  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  who  saw  no  necessity 
for  the  step.  However,  the  difficulty  was  got  over.  Lord  Wolseley 
was  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  this  effect  from  an  inner  room,  in  which 
sat  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington,  and  he  also  was  empowered 
to  say  that  regret  was  felt  at  the  mistake  in  the  telegram  which  had 
caused  such  trouble ;  but  we  suppose  time  was  too  precious  for  more. 
No  courtesy,  however,  was  omitted  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  when 
— recalled  suddenly  from  Belgium — he  and  his  gallant  companion, 
Colonel  Stewart,  were  bowed  by  cabinet  ministers  into  the  express  train, 
which  took  them  the  first  stage  of  the  long  journey  to  Khartoum. 

The  history  of  the  siege,  we  feel,  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  is  known 
that  a  large  mass  of  information  under  Gordon^s  own  hand  has  been 
saved  from  destruction,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  details  of 
great  importance  may  still  be  forthcoming  from  some  of  the  Mahdi's 
prisoners.  But  the  accumulation  of  evidence  all  tending  to  demonstrate 
how  Gordon's  last  and  fatal  commission  was  doomed  from  the  first  to 
end  in  disaster,  lies  only  too  clear  before  the  world. 

The  task  set  him  to  accomplish  was  in  reality  to  win  a  race  against 
time.  For  the  Mahdi  to  stand  still  was  impossible :  his  success  im- 
pelled him,  and  it  was  just  a  question  whether  Grordon*s  powerful  in* 
fluence  with  the  Soudanese  would  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  garrison 
before  the  groundswell  of  the  advancing  gale  reached  Khartoum :  he, 
for  his  part,  measured  time  by  minutes,  as  we  have  just  seen. 

How  completely  Lord  Granville  was  mistaken,  when,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  he  peremptorily  gave  Cherif  Pasha  to  understand  that  the 
Egyptian  garrisons  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Soudan,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show.     It  was  not 'a  simple  question  of  re- 
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lieving  some  of  the  interior  tribes  from  the  wretched  incubus  of  the 
Egyptian  occupation.  Had  it  been  so,  the  delight  of  the  long-suffering 
would  have  been  the  best  lever  possible  with  which  to  hoist  them  out 
of  the  land.  The  Mahdi  and  his  Arabs — as  Gk>rdon  was  careful  to  call 
them — were  those  with  whom  we  really  had  to  deal.  The  fall  of 
Obeid  had  previously  furnished  Mohammed  Ahmed  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  war  material  than  had  ever  been  in  such  hands  before. 
Armed  with  every  appliance  of  warfare,  more  especially  with  an  "  In- 
telligence Department*'  in  the  most  perfect  working  order,  the  slaughter 
of  poor  General  Hicks's  enormous  rabble  of  thirst-maddened  and  quar- 
reling soldiery  was  simply  a  matter  of  endurance  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  hacked  them  to  pieces.  The  whole  of  the  armament  of  this  mili- 
tary expedition,  together  with  artillerymen  forced  into  service  for  the 
Krupp  guns,  added  to  the  prestige  and  strength  of  the  conqueror.  That 
Gordon  was  horror-struck  when  he  realized  the  immense  significance 
of  Hicks's  defeat,  we  can  easily  imagine.  He  wrote  as  follows  on 
entering  Khartoum : 

<*  I  think  that  with  nations,  as  with  ui,  in  spiritual  things  there  must  be  shed- 
ding of  blood  ere  freedom  comes ;  of  this  there  has  been  much  shed.  Hicks  had 
ten  thousand  men  who  marched  out ;  not  one  escaped:  All  their  bones  whiten  the 
plain  near  Obeid.  He  appears  to  have  been  betrayed  by  a  tribe  to  go  through  this 
woody  country.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  him  wending  his  way  into  the  lion's  den, 
with  all  his  movements  known  to  his  enemy,  who,  when  he  chose,  shut  his  mouth 
on  him." — ^^  Private  Cforrespondence,^^ 

Again,  later  on : 

* 'Khartoum,  March  8,  1884. 

'^  I  am  learning,  or  trying  to  learn,  to  submit  my  will  to  His,  with  the  thought 
that  He  never  promised  us  comfort  or  success  in  the  things  of  this  life.  He  prom- 
ised us  great  tribulation  here,  and  peace  in  Him  ;  therefore  He  is  still  faithful ;  if 
things  do  not  work  out  on  this  earth  as  we  in  our  foolishness  would  have  them,  may 
He  be  glorified,  and  may  His  will  be  ours.'' — Ibid, 

On  March  2  he  telegraphs  that  Khartoum  ^^  has  passed  out  of  my 
hands.'^  He  considers  that  an  earnest  of  English  interest  in  his  behalf, 
even  if  it  consisted  only  of  a  demonstration  of  two  hundred  men  at 
Wadi  Haifa,  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

^*  It  is  not  the  number  but  the  prestige  which  I  need ;  I  am  sure  that  the  revolt 
will  collapse  if  I  can  say  that  I  have  British  troops  at  my  back." — ^^  Egypt, ^^  No. 
12,  p.  186. 

A  golden  opportunity  was  offered  by  Osman  Digma's  defeat  on 
March  1,  and  there  probably  was  not  a  man  in  our  forces  who  would 
not  have  given  a  month's  pay  for  a  chance  of  pushing  on  to  Berber. 
On  the  12th  of  March  it  is  evident  that  Gordon  had  not  realized  that 
he  was  to  be  deserted : 
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"  The  rebels  are  four  hours'  distance  on  the  Blue  Nile.  «  .  .  All  news  confirms 
what  I  have  already  told  you,  tiz.,  that  we  shall  before  long  be  blockaded.  .  .  . 
In  the  event  of  sending  an  expedition  to  Berber,  the  greatest  importance  is  in 
speed.  ...  A  small  advance  guard  at  Berber  would  keep  the  riparian  tribes  be- 
tween this  and  Berber  quiet,  and  would  be  an  assurance  to  the  populations  of  the 
towns.*'— "17^37><,"  No.  12,  p.  166. 

To  this  comes  the  comforting  reply  from  Lord  Granville  through 
Sir  E.  Baring : 

*<  I  have  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  government  are  unable  to  authorize  any 
advance  of  British  troops  in  the  direction  of  Berber  until  they  have  received  fur- 
ther information  with  regard  to  the  military  condition  of  such  an  expedition,  and 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  General  Gordon,  and 
that  it  will  be  confined  to  that  object."— /6t<i.,  p.  166. 

The  sickening  attempt  to  wheedle  Grordon  into  deserting  the  garrison 
is  met  by  words  that  are  not  pleasant  reading  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  slaps  in  the  faces  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  the  honor  of  oar  country : 

'*  Pray  do  not  consider  me  in  any  way  to  advocate  retention  of  the  Soudan.  I 
am  quite  averse. to  it:  but  you  must  see  that  you  could  not  possibly  recall  me,  nor 
could  I  possibly  obey  till  the  Cairo  employ^  get  out  from  all  the  places.  I  have 
named  men  to  different  places,  thus  involving  them  with  Mahdi.  How  could  I 
look  the  world  in  the  face  if  I  abandoned  them  and  fled  ?  As  a  gentleman,  could 
you  advise  this  course  ?  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to  send  me  up,  but,  having 
been  done,  I  have  no  option  but  to  see  evacuation  through,  for  even  if  I  was  mean 
enough  to  so  escape  I  have  no  power  to  do  so.  You  can  easily  understand  this, — 
would  you  do  so?" — Ibid,y  p.  166. 

The  dark  background  of  vacillation  and  general  mismanagement 
which  throws  into  bold  relief  the  heroic  days  of  Khartoum's  defense, 
seems  to  intensify  as  time  goes  on.  The  most  valuable  time  was  lost, 
and  the  dead  silence  which  reigned  over  the  space  between  us  and 
Khartoum  was  never  broken  by  a  bugle-call  nor  the  tramp  of  a  single 
soldier.  Grordon's  life  was  sacrificed  by  the  indecision  and  procrastina- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  his  blood  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
required  at  their  hands. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  from  ourselves  that  Gordon's  last  days 
were  engaged  in  fighting  a  fierce  foe  within,  as  well  as  the  enemies  that 
surrounded  him  without.  We  have  indications  of  the  struggle  in  his 
brief  telegrams;  and,  if  his  journals  are  not  '^ edited"  down  to  the 
bare  bone,  we  shall  trace  it  still  more  plainly.  To  his  self-sacrificing 
sanguine  nature  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  at  the  first  blush 
seemed  possible ;  as  he  approached,  it  looked  less  probable.  He  tried 
to  quell  a  feeling  which  had  never  been  absent  entirely  for  years ;  it 
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only  wanted  a  waft  or  two  of  the  old  black  wing  of  the  spectre  to  force 
upon  him  the  conviction  once  more  that  he  was  "a  Grordon  hum- 
bugged/' a  tool  lifted  off  a  shelf  to  serve  an  unworthy  shift !  And  the 
spectre  passed  him  and  met  him  in  Khartoum  I  Looking  at  the  cen- 
tral figure,  we  see  him  dimly  throughout  those  fiery  twelve  months, — 
all  that  he  was  known  to  be  as  a  man,  and  surpassing  himself  as  the 
military  officer  in  organizing  the  defense.  To  his  own  branch  of  the 
service  fresh  4aurels  have  come,  and  the  Engineers,  above  all  others, 
will  keep  his  memory  green. 

When  we  consider  that,  save  through  the  history  of  his  deeds  as  re- 
counted to  us  by  strange  means  and  roundabout  ways,  Gordon  was  to 
his  countrymen  almost  a  man  unknown,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
whole  world  stirred  at  his  heroic  end.  If,  as  we  have  reason  for  be- 
lieving, it  is  a  personal  grief  to  the  most  exalted  personage,  and  the  most 
English  heart  in  the  land,  that  Grordon  had  never  been  seen  by  her,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  grief  is  shared  by  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  sub- 
jects.' Unquestionably  Grordon's  dread  of  notice  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme :  he  would  never  admit  that  there  was  a  certain  stage  when  a 
man's  name  and  fame  might  allowably  be  public  property.  It  was  a 
pain  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might  so  descend  from  the  obscurity  he 
loved,  as  to  be  mentioned  in  newspapers ;  and  we  remember  that  one 
gallant  officer  positively  offended  him,  because  he  took  occasion  to  in- 
form the  public,  years  ago,  that  ^^  Chinese  Grordon  had  gone  to  Egypt 
as  governor-general  of  the  Soudan  under  Ismail.'*  "  I  have  nothing 
much  in  this  world,*'  he  said;  "surely  I  may  have  my  own  name  left 
me  as  private  property.*'  But  has  any  name  in  this  century  passed 
through  so  many  tongues  ? 

It  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  popular  ideal  will  of 
necessity  raise  up  a  tall,  powerful,  military-looking  officer,  but  it  must 
be  replaced  by  a  comparatively  small  man  of  no  great  physique,  some- 
what gray  before  his  time,  and  shy,  not  to  say  actually  embarrassed,  in 
society.  And  yet  no  one  could  be  in  his  company  for  five  minutes, 
when  once  the  ice  was  broken,  without  longing  that  his  vast  talents  and 
winning  originality  should  be  more  generally  available.  Those  who 
knew  him  have  naturally  been 'Jed  to  speak  of  the  expression  of  Gor- 
don's countenance.  We  have  noticed  before,  that  men  whose  duties 
enforced  much  solitude  and  isolation  upon  them  soon  come  to  have 


*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  by  far  the  beet  portrait  of  General 
Oordon,  to  our  mind,  is  a  large  lithograph,  published  by  Marlborough  &  Co.,  62 
Old  Bailey,  London,  and  within  reach  of  all  punes. 
Vol.  I.— No.  8.  24 
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two  very  difierent  aspects.  The  desert  wanderings  had  impressed  their 
lines  upon  Gkyrdon's  face ;  the  oountenanoe  became  set  after  years  of  in- 
trospection ;  and  there  was  for  the  most  part  ihe  worn  look  that  had 
scanned  so  many  thousands  of  miles  of  burning  sands.  But  when  the 
joy  of  a  congenial  argument,  a  ridiculous  caricature,  or  an  amusing  story 
ironed  the  furrows  out,  there  was  no  more  brilliant  or  auimated  look, 
and  the  intense  blue  eyes — not  unknown  as  a  tribal  feature  along  Dee- 
side — ^seem  to  hold  one  under  their  wondrous  spell. 

In  some  respects,  and  considerii^  the  times  we  live  in,  it  is  a  happy 
sign  to  notice  how  the  outspoken  faithful  utterances  of  Gordon's  deeply 
religious  spirit  have  won  him  the  love  and  sympathy  of  millions.  It 
is  by  instinct  people  feel  that  he  was  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  cant. 
Before  the  word  ^*  Puritan"  is  connected  with  his  name, — and  we  have 
noticed  this  tendency  more  than  once, — it  is  right  to  protest  that  it  can 
have  no  place  with  him.  His  travels  afibrded  him  unusual  chances 
for  studying  many  singular  phases  of  religious  life,  and  he  always  went 
about  seeking  good  in  every  heart.  The  quest  was  generally  successfuU 
He  would  dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  assign  a  long  existence  to  them  as  a  nation  (under  the  promise 
in  the  fifth  commandment),  for  the  reverence  paid  to  parents  by  their 
diildren  even  under  somewhat  unusual  oircnmstances.  He  had  noticed 
grandfathers  behaving  in  the  most  dutiful  way  to  their  still  surviving 
parents,  when  all  the  obedience  of  childhood  would  be  displayed.  His 
long  intercourse  with  Mohammedans,  and  his  admiration  for  their 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  forms  and  fasts  of  Islam,  armed  him  at 
times  with  weapons  which  he  would  use  advantageously  when  he  came 
across  half-hearted  professors  of  religion  at  home  or  abroad.  When 
he  entered  Khartoum  for  the  last  time,  he  took  the  mosque  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  impostor,  and  insisted  on  the  Moslem  population  going 
there  to  daily  prayers.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  till  within 
three  years  of  his  death, — partly  owing  to  his  wandering  life,  and 
partly  to  his  seeking  in  vain  to  find  any  religious  community  endowed 
with  such  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  his  own, — he  had  held  himself 
aloof  from  much  that  would,  no  doubt,  have  rendered  him  immense 
assistance.  He  would  be  a  church  to  himself,  instead  of  a  member  of 
the  church.     We  find  him  in  this  frame  of  mind  in  1877 : 

<*I  detest  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  never  feel  relieved  till  they  are  over. 
First,  because  there  are  two  Sundays.  Second,  because  every  one  thinks  it  right  to 
put  on  different  manners.  Third,  because  it  is  a  time  of  gorging  and  giving  <  back- 
sheesh' to  every  one.  I  am  sure  we  are  starved  spiritually  by  oar  shepherds.  I  do 
not  know  one  who  feeds  his  people." — **  Colonel  Gordon  in  Ckntral  Africa^**  p.  296. 
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We  oonld  quote  more  to  the  same  purpose;  suffice  it  to  say  circum- 
stanoes  entirely  altered  all  this,  and  before  the  end  came,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  attached  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  in  North- 
amptonshire that  an  opportunity  oocurred  for  him  to  look  into  such 
books  as  are  generally  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  clergyman's 
library.  For  the  first  time,  and  by  the  help  of  such  works  as  Harold 
Brown  "  On  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Pearson  "  On  the  Creed,"  and 
Wordsworth's  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  he  realized  the  beautiful 
system  on  which  the  Church  is  built :  these  books  were  his  in^jMirable 
companions  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  his  special  wish  some  of  his  deq)est 
^'  reflections"  have  been  laid  before  the  public  by  Prebendary  Barnes,  of 
Heavitree,  Exeter.  From  Christmas  Day,  1880,  and  onwards,  till  he 
left  us  in  1884,  he  was  the  most  devout  and  thankful  communicant. 
Writing  from  Chelsea  to  an  old  correspondent,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1881,  he  says, — 

"  1  have  got  rid  of  a  great  trouble  through  the  Holy  Communion,  but  though 
it  is  a  great  relief,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  wish  my  leave  was  out.  To  say  the  least 
of  it,  it  is  a  cramped-up  world." — "  Private  Correspondence.^^ 

And  again,  after  trying  to  take  up  mission  work  in  the  East  of 
London : 

*'  I  have  found  it  too  ezpeosiye  to  go  among  the  poor,  they  rained  me  t" — Aid. 

Once  more,  he  writes  two  months  later : 

<*  Beveling  in  communions,  Mr.  Haskett  Smith  is  a  good  preacher ;  I  think 
more  and  more  of  the  value  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  decidedly  the  levSe,  and  cor- 
responds to  those  in  Job  when  the  sons  of  God  came  before  Him.  .  .  .  My  great 
trial  is  that  I  have  ended  my  life,  and  anything  you  or  any  one  else  can  write  or 
say  is  utterly  useless.  The  lesson  I  have  to  learn  is  patient  waiting ^  and  I  accept  it 
with  the  above  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  be  at  rest.  I  must  say  that  the  High 
Church  party — putting  aside  their  banners  and  vestments — are  a  truly  working  and 
spiritually-mouthed  class ;  whether  they  act  up  to  their  lights  I  do  not  know.  The 
three  hours'  meditations  of  to-day  were  very  fine,  and  very  earnest  and  spiritual, 
not  sensational.'' — Ibid. 

So  we  see  that  by  this  time — April,  1881 — ^the  old  horror  of  the 
Church's  seasons  had  vanished,  and  a  happier  state  of  mind  had  set  in. 

Whilst  deploring  the  weakness  of  mind  which  could  make  such  a 
simple  habit  as  that  of  wearing  a  crucifix  a  dangerous  inlet  for  super- 
stitious reverence,  he  found  comfort  in  the  act  himself,  as  he  told  a 
friend  three  days  before  his  last  departure  from  England.  Who  shall 
say  that  such  a  true  servant  did  not  derive  singular  strength  by  bear- 
ing about  with  him  the  cherished  remembrance  of  his  own  great  Mas- 
ter's sufferings  for  him  ? 
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In  China  he  had  seen  the  full  horrors  of  the  death  which  is  imaged 
in  the  crucifix.  In  the  Soudan,  when  he  writhed  under  his  own  suffer- 
ings, mental  and  bodily,  those  scenes  came  back  to  him  : 

**  To  die  quickly  would  be  to  me  nothingi  but  tbe  long  crucifixion,  that  a  resi- 
dence in  these  horrid  countries  entails,  appals  me.  Yet  I  feel  that  if  I  could  screw 
up  my  mind  to  it,  I  could  cause  the  (slave)  trade  to  cease,  for  its  roots  are  in  these 
countries.  .  .  .  Many  will  say  it  is  a  worthy  cause  to  die  in.  I  agree,  if  the  death 
was  speedy ;  but  oh  1  it  is  a  long  and  weary  one,  and  for  the  moment  I  cannot 
face  it." 

Dull  indeed  must  he  be  who  cannot  understand  that  the  Africa  of 
thirty  years  ago  and  the  Africa  of  to-day  are  totally  different  Held 
at  arm's  lengthy  shut  in  on  itself,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  indifference 
of  the  Western  world  had  been  aroused  of  a  sudden  by  the  words  once 
spoken  at  a  crisis,  and  now  repeated,  ^^  I  know  their  sorrows."  The 
same  brutal  disregard  for  human  life,  the  same  oppression  which  had 
its  strong  hold  on  the  Nile  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  seem 
to  cling  to  the  very  soil  to-day.  Cairo  and  its  pashas  wrench  the 
heart-strings  of  half  Northern  Africa.  The  slavers'  hunting-grounds 
on  the  Bahr  Gaselle  are  as  much  the  scenes  of  torture  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  I^ptians  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  Gor- 
don's place  in  history  will  be  by  Livingstone's  side.  Both  lived  and 
died  in  an  endeavor  to  cope  with  this  sorrow,  and  they  have  dragged 
the  wrongs  of  heathendom  into  the  light  before  Christendom.  A 
beseeching  voice  asking  for  piiy  for  these  people  comes  from  Ilala  and 
now  from  Khartoum  also :  the  fate  of  Africa  hangs  on  the  reply. 
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THE  FRENCH  RAILWAY  CORPS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.   A.   H.  HABE^  BJB.^   D.A.Q.H.6. 

By  a  miDisterial  circular,  published  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  1884, 
the  Twentieth  Battalion  of  French  Engineers,  quartered  at  Arras,  was 
converted  into  a  second  battalion  of  railway  workmen,  or  owwiers  de 
ctiemins  de  fer,  and  the  French  Railway  Corps  was  thus  increased  to 
eight  companies.  General  Campenon,  who  was  war  minister  at  the 
time,  is  thus  to  be  congratulated  by  the  French  nation  on  remedying 
a  want  which  was  sure  to  produce  dangerous  results  in  case  of  war. 

Colonel  Hennebert,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  "  L^Europe  sous  les 
Armes,''  points  out  with  perfect  truth  that  '^  the  great  difference  in  the 
system  of  massing  large  armies  nowadays  and  that  formerly  resorted 
to,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  use  of  railways,  and  that  the  existence  of 
railways  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  lengthy  preparations  that  were 
necessary  in  by-gone  days  before  a  blow  could  be  struck.  Railways 
enable  armies  to  be  rapidly  changed  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing,  and 
woe  betide  the  army  that  is  backward  in  this  operation ;  it  may  be  al- 
most said  its  fate  is  sealed.  This  being  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  there  is 
again  the  enormous  use  of  railways  in  rear  of  an  army  in  the  course 
of  operations,  admitting  that  the  army  has  been  enabled  to  change  from 
a  peace  to  a  war  footing,  concentrate,  and  take  the  field  without  a  hitch 
or  check.  The  immense  scale  on  which  war  can  be  carried  out,  and  its 
wants  supplied  from  home  or  other  sources,  is  again  entirely  owing  to 
the  use  of  railways,  and  this  is  a  second  fact  equally  beyond  argument.'' 

But  this  work  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a  huge  army  in  the  field 
requires,  says  Von  Goltz,  in  his  work  *'  Das  Volk  in  Waffen,'' "  endless 
labor,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  immense  resource.  Duties 
of  the  kind  can  only  be  expected  from  a  disciplined  body  recniited  and 
organized  as  a  military  force,  and  perfectly  trained  with  anxious  care 
beforehand  in  peace.'' 

The  question  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  great  military  power,  and 
certainly  deserves  the  closest  attention  in  France. 

The  railway  transport  in  question  may  be  divided  into  transport 
on  the  near  and /ar  sides  of  the  base  of  operations.  Now,  the  railway 
companies  of  the  country  concerned  can  always  undertake  the  former; 
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they  know  their  own  lines  perfectly^  and  have  large  quantities  of  rolling- 
stock  and  plenty  of  well-trained  servants  at  their  disposal.  There  is 
consequently  no  necessity  whatever  for  a  trained  military  corps  to  carry 
out  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is  on  the  Jar  side  of  the  base  of  opera- 
tions that  this  is  wanted.  Here  the  conditions  are  very  different. 
Movements  by  rail  now  take  place  on  the  very  scene  of  the  struggle, 
on  the  very  battle-field  itself  it  may  almost  be  said,  and  are  exposed  to 
all  the  risks  and  chances  of  war.  Men  to  carry  out  such  work  must  be 
soldiers,  and,  what  is  more,  strictly  trained  and  disciplined  as  such. 
This  necessitates  a  railway  corps. 

GJoing  more  closely  into  detail,  the  work  required  of  a  corps  of  this 
kind  may  be  classed  under  two  headings.  Under  the  first  the  work 
would  be  on  a  small  scale  and  practically  confined  to  small  detachments 
accompanying  the  cavalry  scouting  in  front,  with  a  view  to  rapidly  re- 
pairing the  lines  that  were  found  cut  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy;  but 
under  the  second  the  work  would  be  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  would 
mean  completely  restoring  and  getting  into  working  order  the  destroyed 
or  abandoned  lines  of  the  enemy,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  actually  laying 
out  and  constructing  certain  lengths  of  new  line,  as  was  done,  for  instance, 
by  the  Germans  in  the  last  war  before  Metz. 

Heavy  work  of  this  description  requiring  system  and  method  would 
in  France  be  intrusted  to  military  railway  commissions,  called  Gomrni^ 
sums  Militairea  de  Cherrdn  de  Fer  de  Cbmpagne,  and  to  this  efiisct  the 
Central  Military  Railway  Direction,  or  la  Direction  Gentrale  des 
Oiemms  de  Fer  de  Campoffne,  divides  the  railway  system  of  the  theatre 
of  operations  into  distinct  zones.  Each  of  these  zones  would  be  allotted 
to  a  special  railway  commission,  called  in  France  a  "  Commission 
MUitairey^  and  in  Germany,  a  "  Betrid>smspektion/^  or  traffic  inspection. 

Both  in  the  Grerman  and  French  regulations  the  functions  of  these 
commissions,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  are  moreover  distinctly 
laid  down,  and  the  two  systems  consequently  agree  on  this  point.  They 
are  intrusted  in  fact  with  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of 
the  lines,  buildings,  and  works ;  the  choice  and  working  of  stations  to 
be  used*in  connection  with  the  military  transport;  and  the  working 
of  the  trains  either  regular  or  special.  To  be  equal,  then,  to  the  task 
that  the  military  situation  may  at  any  time  impose  on  it,  the  military 
executive  personnel  of  a  field  railway  corps  should  comprise, — 

1.  Companies  of  artificers  (Q>m/)a^ie8  de  construction  ;  Ger.,  Eisen' 
bahnbarirOompagnien)y  intended  to  rapidly  repair  lines  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  lay  new  lines,  and  destroy  lines  abandoned.  These  would  be 
always  well  to  the  front  with  the  troops  in  the  first  line. 
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2.  Traffic  oompanies  {Oompagnies  dPexplaiiation ;  Grer.,  EisenbcJin^ 
betriebS'Cbmpagnien)^  intended  to  work  and  keep  in  repair  lines  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  rear  of  the  army. 

3.  Companies  of  workmen  {Oompoffrtiea  cPoumers  de  chemirut  defer; 
Ger.y  Eiaenbiihnarbeiia'Oompagnien),  intended  to  furnish  trained  men  for 
loading  and  unloading  trains  either  with  warlike  or  other  stores^  as  well 
as  men  to  act  as  storemen^  etc. 

An  army  operating  in  the  field  must  have  then,  beyond  all  doubt, 
a  railway  corps  permanently  organized  as  a  military  force,  and  trained 
uninterruptedly  in  peace  time  in  the  technical  and  other  duties  that 
would  be  expected  of  it  in  war.  Nothing  but  this  can  insure  the 
proper  working  of  the  railway  transport  in  rear  of  a  large  army,  and 
its  importance  cannot  be  overrated. 

All  authorities  on  military  matters  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
but  unfortunately  in  France  there  has  been  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  army  since  the  disasters  of  1870-71,  that 
the  subject  of  a  railway  corps  has  not  till  recently  received  the  attention 
it  deserved.  In  fact,  France  has  been  a  long  way  behind  other  nations 
in  this  important  matter.  While  the  French  army  could  only  show  a 
railway  corps  of  four  companies,  Russia  had  one  of  five  battalions,  and 
Austria-Hungary  a  railway  regiment  of  two  battalions,  styled  a  ''Bail- 
way  and  Telegraph  Regiment"  {das  EisenhaJm-  und  Telegraphen-Regi- 
men£)y  and  capable  when  mobilized  of  producing  eight  artificer  and 
traffic  companies.  But  the  disadvantage  on  the  French  side  was  still 
more  striking  when  we  compared  her  modest  display  of  four  compa- 
nies to  the  large  and  well-trained  railway  corps  of  the  German  empire, 
and  this  is  a  point  which  still  requires  a  somewhat  closer  examination 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  for  reasons  to  which  we  need  not  here 
allude. 

The  railway  corps  of  the  (German  empire  consists  of  a  Prussian 
raiment  and  a  Bavarian  company,  the  latter  being  precisely  like  a 
Prussian  company  in  every  respect. 

The  Prussian  Railway  Raiment  {das  Eisenbahn-Itegimfint)  is  or- 
ganized in  a  regimental  staff  and  two  battalions  of  four  companies  each. 
A  company  in  peace  time  consists  of  four  officers,  eighteen  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  one  hundred  privates.  The  regiment  is  for 
excellent  reasons,  for  all  purposes  of  training,  placed  immediately 
under  the  general  staff.  It  is  only  by  being  constantly  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  best  and  most  selected  officers  of  the  German  army 
that  the  officers  of  the  Railway  Corps  can  be  expected  to  know  and 
learn  what  is  required  of  them.    They  are  thus  able  to  know  the 
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slightest  alteration  taking  place  in  German  and  foreign  nulway  matteis, 
as  well  as  every  change  or  innovation  in  foreign  armies.  They  have, 
moreover,  immediate  access  to  men  in  high  authority,  and  can  thus  at 
once  make  known  their  ideas  in  quarters  where  they  can  take  eflS^ct 
without  delay. 

The  mdUriel  given  to  the  Prussian  Railway  Raiment  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  parsimony  in  the  use  and 
expediture  of  stores  generally  practiced  in  the  German  service,  thus 
showing  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  efficient  training  of  this 
new  branch  of  the  army.  The  raiment,  in  fact,  actually  possesses  and 
works  by  itself  a  line  from  Berlin  to  the  artillery  practice-ground 
near  Lutterbach,  some  thirty  English  miles  long.  It  has  been  given 
in  addition  a  large  practice-ground,  with  every  facility  for  training 
recruits.  Here  the  latter  are  taught  laying  sleepers,  rails,  and  tele- 
graph wires,  destroying  and  repairing  lines  and  engines,  in  fact,  every 
kind  of  railMray  work,  and  bridges  have  been  built  to  train  men  in 
the  repair  of  broken  arches,  etc.,  and  destroyed  railway  works  of  every 
kind. 

The  r^ment  has  an  ample  supply  of  rolling-stock  of  engines, 
passenger  carriages,  goods  vans,  trucks,  etc  There  is  thus  every  facil- 
ity for  training  men  to  act  as  porters  or  unskilled  workmen  in  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  warlike  and  other  stores,  and  teaching  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  artificers  engine-driving,  the  care  and  repair  of 
engines,  the  duties  of  firemen,  pointsmen,  shunters,  etc.,  and  finally  the 
duties  of  railway  guards,  or  the  management  of  trains  and  regulation 
of  traffic. 

The  strength  of  the  Railway  Raiment,  large  as  it  is  in  peace, 
would  be  enormously  increased  were  it  mobilized  for  war.  Before  the 
second  battalion  was  raised,  Paris  and  Helldorf  put  the  strength  of  the 
Gr^man  Railway  Corps,  when  mobilized  for  war,  at  eight  companies  of 
artificers,  four  traffic  companies,  and  two  companies  of  unskilled  work- 
men (BavnBetrieba-  wnd  Arbeiier-Ompagrden).  This  has,  of  course, 
been  very  much  added  to  by  the  creation  of  the  second  battalion  in 
1875,  and  we  should  not  be  much  out  if  we  reckoned  on  these  numbers 
as  now  doubled,  certainly  as  r^ards  the  traffic  companies. 

Sub-Lieutenant  Naville,  of  the  Swiss  Engineers,  in  a  report  which 
he  presented  to  the  Swiss  Federal  CJouncil  in  1875,  estimated  the  total 
strength  of  the  Q«rman  Railway  Corps  at  some  twenty  thousand  men, 
including  men  in  the  reserve  and  landwehr.  It  is  a  well-known  feet 
that  all  men  belonging  to  the  two  latter  categories,  and  employed 
on  railways  or  belonging  to  trades  connected  with  the  same,  are  borne 
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on  returns  carefxilly  checked,  and  in  case  of  war  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Railway  Regiment. 

A  field  equipment  of  tools,  appliances,  etc.,  and  wheeled  transport 
to  take  the  road,  should  the  work  be  off  the  line  of  railway,  is  kept  in 
store  in  a  large  building  on  the  practice-ground  of  the  r^raent.  This 
building  is  divided  into  as  many  distinct  stores  as  there  are  companies 
in  the  r^ment. 

Finally,  directly  the  order  to  mobiliise  has  been  wired  throughout 
the  country,  the  large  railway  companies  are  bound  to  supply  a  train 
complete  with  engine  (thirty-one  carriages  in  all)  to  each  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  it  with  its  personnel  and  maUriel  to  the  scene 
of  operations. 

Seeing  the  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been  dealt  with  in  the 
German,  Russian,  and  Austrian  armies,  a  French  military  man  might 
well  look  with  concern  at  the  half-hearted  way  in  which  it  had  been 
treated  in  his  own.  In  fact,  until  July,  1884,  the  French  Railway 
Corps  was  confined  to  merely  four  companies,  or  one  to  each  regiment 
of  engineers.  The  peace  strength  of  these  companies  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Grerman  service,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  four  officers,  ten 
souihoffieiers,  twelve  corporals,  and  one  hundred  privates. 

For  purposes  of  training,  these  companies  were  attached  to  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Versailles,  and  for  purposes  of  pay, 
rations,  discipline,  etc.,  they  were  attached  to  the  First  Raiment  of 
Engineers  quartered  there. 

The  choice  of  Versailles  as  a  training-station  was  a  good  one. 
Close  to  the  war  office  and  the  offices  of  the  great  railway  companies  in 
Paris,  the  officers  of  the  railway  companies  had  every  facility  for  im- 
proving their  knowledge  in  their  new  duties  and  calling.  The  great 
practice-ground  in  the  plain  of  Satory,  together  with  the  existence  of  a 
large  railway  station  with  numerous  lines  of  railway,  and  containing 
a  large  amount  of  rolling-stock  and  stores  of  every  kind,  were  again 
advantages  of  no  mean  kind. 

The  men  then,  who  in  1873,  1874,  and  1876  commenced  a  new  era 
in  the  French  military  organization,  were  certainly  right  in  choosing 
Satory  as  the  training-place  for  the  nucleus  of  the  new  French  Railway 
Corps.  Unfortunately,  it  was  but  en  embryo,  and  nothing  more,  and  it 
remained  for  those  who  came  afterwards  to  develop  this  embryo  and 
give  it  real  life.  The  constant  changes  in  the  office  of  war  minister, 
and  other  questions  of  military  reorganization,  considered  for  the  time 
being  of  a  more  important  and  graver  nature,  were  no  doubt  causes 
which  detracted  from  this  matter,  until  recently,  the  serious  considera- 
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tion  it  certainly  deserved.  Anyhow^  it  must  be  admitted  the  subject 
bad  certainly  been  treated  in  a  feeble  and  half-hearted  way. 

The  actual  total  number  of  men  that  the  four  French  railway  com- 
panies could  have  produced  on  mobilization  was  in  fact  a  subject  kept 
dark  by  the  French  war  office  authorities  for  reasons  probably  best 
known  to  themselves^  but  we  may  certainly  assume  that  it  was  far  short 
of  the  number  the  German  Bailway  Corps  could  produce.  The  only 
increase  in  the  cadres,  in  case  of  mobilization,  provided  for  by  the  law 
of  the  13th  March,  1876,  was  an  additional  reserve  sub-lieutenant,  two 
sergeants,  and  four  corporals  to  each  company.  As  regards  men,  the 
only  men  allotted  by  the  ministerial  circulars  were  those  who  had 
actually  served  in  the  companies,  or  certain  men  of  the  engineers  who 
had  been  annually  allowed  to  go  on  renewable  furlough  (en  oanffS  re- 
nouvehhle)  to  work  on  the  railways,  and  lived  in  the  eiroona&ription  de 
riserve  of  the  company. 

In  fact,  the  inferiority  of  the  French  Railway  Corps  was  so  far 
admitted  by  the  authorities  that  the  six  great  French  railway  companies 
were  called  upon  to  furnish,  in  case  of  war,  eight  field  sections  of  rail* 
way  artificers,  workmen,  etc.  {sediona  techniques  dPoiwriers  de  chemns  de 
fer  de  campagne).  This  was  done,  it  is  known,  in  conformity  with 
Article  25  of  the  law  of  the  13th  March,  1875,  the  regulations  of  the 
23d  December,  1876,  and  the  decree  of  the  18th  July,  1878.  Each 
section  was  divided  into  three  divisions  for  traffic,  line,  and  rolling- 
stock  and  engines,  respectively.  The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  in 
each  section  amounts  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  for  traffic  duties,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  for  work  on  the  line,  and  two.  hundred  and  seventy-seven  for 
work  connected  with  rolling-stock,  engines,  and  moJUrid  generally. 

The  peraonnel  of  these  sections  are  bound  to  wear  a  special  uniform 
as  soon  as  they  enter  on  their  functions,  that  is  to  say,  directly  the 
army  has  been  concentrated,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  creation  on  the  whole 
appears  to  be  a  good  one.  Besides,  by  the  regulations  of  the  23d 
December,  1876,  these  men  are  not  only  liable  to  the  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  by-laws  of  the  railway  companies  they  belong  to,  but  are, 
when  the  sections  are  formed  for  war,  under  military  discipline  with 
all  its  powers  and  penalties. 

In  practice,  however,  the  power  to  inflict  military  disciplinary 
punishments  would  meet  with  so  many  restrictions,  that  the  men  of 
the  eight  sections  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  practically  exempt 
from  military  discipline.  In  fact,  they  would  be  under  the  Oomtrm- 
dona  MUUaires  de  CkemvM  de  Fer  already  alluded  to,  and  would  only 
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be  called  upon  to  obey  the  military  commandants  of  the  places  they 
happened  to  be  stationed  at.  The  power  of  punishment  really  would 
rest  with  the  board  of  directors  {Ocmseil  d^ Administration)  of  each 
company  alone.  The  connecting  link  between  these  sections  and  the 
army  in  the  field  they  are  intended  to  serve  would  then  be  anything 
but  strong  when  put  to  the  test.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  found  to  be 
faulty  in  first  principles. 

Again,  another  important  consideration.  These  sections  will,  until 
the  day  of  mobilization  comes,  have  existed  entirely  on  paper.  Now, 
the  French  say,  "  Promises  on  paper  are  too  apt  to  be  like  the  prom- 
ises of  a  Gaseon,^^  in  other  words,  empty. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  how  vastly  superior 
the  German  army  has  been  until  recently  to  the  French  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  and  had  the  French  authorities  drawn  comparisons  with 
the  Russian  or  Austrian  armies,  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  their  army  would 
have  appeared  in  no  better  light.  The  organization  of  the  Railway 
Corps  in  these  three  countries  was  superior  to  the  French  in  every 
way. 

The  French  had  no  official  manual  or  hand-book  defining  precisely 
the  various  duties  of  every  military  officer  or  evnployS  engaged  in  rail- 
way transport  work  on  the  far  side  of  the  base  of  operations,  as  had  the 
Germans  or  Austrians.  They  had  no  line  of  railway  devoted  to  and 
exclusively  worked  by  their  Railway  Corps,  enabling  officers  and 
men  by  constant  daily  practice  to  acquire  such  practical  knowledge  in 
the  working  of  trains  as  can  only  thus  be  acquired.  In  the  French 
corps  there  was  no  rank  of  officer  commanding  a  battalion  to  which 
the  officers  commanding  companies  could  look  forward  to,  thus  stimu- 
lating their  zeal,  and  producing  senior  officers  of  long  practice  and  ex- 
perience in  the  corps.  And  there  were,  again,  very  few  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  trained  men  in  the  reserve  on  which  the  companies 
could  reckon,  and  a  very  poor  show  of  supplementary  formations  to 
fall  back  on  in  case  of  mobilization.  There  were,  as  regards  the  latter 
point,  technical  sections,  it  is  true,  but  these  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  combatants  and  the  requirements  of  an  army,  and 
their  military  spirit  might  well  be  doubted.  This  was  how  matters 
stood  in  France  till  July  last. 

Now,  if  we  consider  for  a  single  moment  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  transport  question  of  an  army  during  active  operations  in  the 
field,  and  the  various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  proper  and  efficient 
railway  system,  we  can  well  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  French  military 
man  when  he  compared  his  own  feeble  organization  on  the  subject  with 
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the  great  resources  in  personnel  and  mcUSriel  of  the  Grerman^  Austrian^ 
and  Russian  armies. 

The  oonversion  of  the  Twentieth  Battalion  of  Engineers  into  a  bat- 
talion of  ouvriers  de  ohemina  defer  did  not  come  a  bit  too  soon.  Some 
such  step  was  urgently  required,  and  it  distinctly  shows  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  The  French  Railway  Corps  will  now  at  any  rate  pos-' 
sess  about  as  many  units  of  mobilization  as  those  of  her  neighbors,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  have  the  same  re- 
sources and  supplementary  formations  to  fall  back  on  as  have  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  corps. 

Greneral  Campenon  was  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  handing  over  a 
distinct  line  of  railway  to  be  exclusively  worked  by  the  eight  compa- 
nies of  the  Railway  Corps,  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  The  idea  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  it  would  be  a  certain  method  of  imparting  to  both 
officers  and  men  such  practical  instruction  as  could  not  otherwise  be 
learned.  The  *^  Avenir  MUUaire^'  took  up  the  subject  warmly,  and 
proposed  the  line  from  Chdlons-sur-Marne  to  Rheims,  a  length  of  some 
thirty-six  English  miles,  this  being  a  copy  of  the  system  adopted  in 
Germany,  and  admitted  on  all  points  to  be  excellent 

There  remains,  however,  one  point  in  which  the  French  Railway 
Corps  is  still  inferior  to  the  German  or  Austrian,  and  this  requires 
remedy  at  no  distant  date.  It  should  be  formed  into  an  independent 
regiment,  with  officers  of  the  rank  of  Chef  de  BcUaillon,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  colonel,  so  that  the  service  may  become  a  special  one  with 
cadres  of  training  and  experience.  It  is  necessary,  in  fact,  that  offi- 
cers of  the  Railway  Corps  should  constitute  a  body  of  officers  on  a  solid 
formation,  and  they  should  therefore  be  given,  in  their  own  profes- 
sional line,  the  prospect  of  promotion  to  the  higher  and  more  coveted 
ranks,  as  is  done  in  other  arms  and  branches  of  the  service,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  professional  zeal  which  is  a  sure 
stimulant  to  efficiency. 

The  bad  state  of  French  finances,  of  course,  is  a  consideration  that 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  French  military  authorities  must  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  ask  for  too  much.  The  creation  of  the  additional  four  com- 
panies is  a  step  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on,  and  the  subject  must, 
we  suppose,  be  allowed  to  rest  at  this  stage  for  a  while. 
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DOES  GERMANY  NEED  A  NAVY? 

BY  KARL  JACOB. 

The  clouded  aapect  of  the  political  horizon,  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of 
questions  calculated  to  excite  the  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  powerful  nations, 
questions  which  may  at  any  moment  involve  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world, 
have  combined,  supported  by  the  more  or  less  vigorous  expression  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  usually  so  little  regarded  by  the  present  cabinet,  to  awaken  the  British 
government  to  the  miserably  deficient  state  of  their  first  line  of  defense.  The  Ger- 
man nation,  represented  by  a  body  of  politicians  and  statesmen  far  more  practical 
and  far-sighted,  are  even  now  considering  the  efficiency  of  their  second.  For  many 
reasons,  it  is  argued,  the  fieet  of  the  German  empire  is  in  the  last  degree  inadequate 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  country.  The  colonial  projects  of  her  great 
chancellor,  while  they  must,  at  the  outset,  incur  the  dislike,  if  not  the  hostility  of 
the  greatest  maritime  nation,  will  involve  a  navy  adequate  to  protect  them  and  the 
trade  which  Prince  Bismarck  seems  to  regard  as  the  raison  d^itre  rather  than  the 
consequence  of  colonization.  The  possession  of  colonies  of  whatever  size,  then,  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  insufficient  naval  force.  If  Germany  needs 
colonies  she  must,  and  without  doubt  will,  be  prepared  to  protect  them.  In  the  case 
of  Great  Britain  this  obligation  does  not  seem  to  hold  good.  Her  colonial  empire, 
it  appears,  would,  in  the  event  of  a  large  European  war,  be  left  more  or  less  to  shift  for 
itself;  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  maritime  power  **  unencumbered,"  as  an  infiuen- 
tial  section  of  the  present  ministry  would  say,  by  the  adhesion  of  loyal  colonial 
communities. 

The  uncertain  state  of  European  politics,  however,  has  brought  the  question  of 
naval  efficiency  even  nearer  home  to  the  German  people.  Not  only  has  their  atten- 
tion been  drawn  to  the  problematical  defense  of  the  colonial  air-bubbles  of  her  chan- 
cellor, but  her  power  adequately  to  defend  her  own  coasts  has  been  the  subject  of 
no  little  controversy.  As  in  England,  so  in  Germany,  the  naval  authorities,  though 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  ironclad  fieet  for  any  power  that  aspires  to  a  mari- 
time force,  are  undecided  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  small  number  of  large,  or  a  large 
number  of  small,  ironclads.  German  officialism  hesitates  to  adopt  either  alterna- 
tive. The  nation,  it  is  said,  remains  comparatively  unrepresented  in  the  naval 
world  in  consequence  of  a  feeble  vacillation  and  niggardly  parsimony  which  has 
too  probably  been  borrowed  from  this  country.  The  supineness  and  indifference 
of  their  English  confrh'ea  on  whom  (and  not  as  in  Germany  on  the  War  Office) 
depends  the  safety  of  an  enormous  empire,  may  well  have  set  an  example  which 
the  German  admiralty  have  not  been  slow  to  follow.  The  fear  of  building  a 
number  of  vessels  whose  practical  value  can  only  be  decided  by  a  naval  action,  will, 
it  is  said,  leave  the  German  empire  without  that  maritime  force  which  the  extent 
of  her  commerce  and  the  variety  of  her  interests  require.  Though  the  German 
admiralty  hesitate  to  pin  their  faith  to  either  of  the  two  methods  of  construction, 
they  do  not  deny  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  efficient  if  not  powerful  fleet  of  iron* 
clads.  A  memorial  from  the  Imperial  admiralty  was,  therefore,  presented  in  its 
last  session  to  the  Reichstag,  urging  that,  however  great  the  importance  of  the 
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torpedo  for  the  purposes  of  coast  defense,  it  must  play  henceforth  in  nayal  hattles 
hut  a  secondary  part.  In  spite  of  the  vast  improvements  in  German  torpedo-hoats 
effected  hy  the  firm  of  Schichan,  in  Elhing,  hoth  as  regards  speed  and  seaworthiness, 
it  is  considered  that  even  for  coast  defense  neither  the  present  nor  any  prohahle 
improvements  in  this  class  of  vessel  will  enahle  such  a  power  as  Grermany  to  dispense 
with  a  sea-going  fleet  of  ironclads.  Even  the  vast  improvements  in  Italian  torpedo- 
construction  have  not  hrought  such  a  consummation  within  measurable  distance. 

The  possibilities  and  impracticahilities  of  torpedo-warfare  have  received  no 
little  attention  from  the  German  naval  authorities.  Their  capabilities  of  improve- 
ment, their  strength  and  their  weakness,  their  place,  in  fact,  in  the  naval  warfare 
of  the  future  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  as  nearly  projected  as  the  many  un- 
known conditions  will  warrant.  If  the  torpedo-boat  is  to  become  independent  of 
the  coast  defenses,  whether  the  latter  consist  of  ironclads  or  forts,  or  both  combined, 
it  must  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  much  longer  period  than  has  hitherto  been 
compatible  with  effective  use.  To  keep  the  sea  for  any  considerable  time  involves, 
of  course,  a  corresponding  supply  of  coal ;  and  this  requirement  will  affect  the  con- 
struction, size,  and  speed  of  the  boat.  It  means,  too,  a  high  degree  of  seaworth- 
iness. Both  these  conditions  must  tend  to  diminish  the  all-important  speed  of  the 
vessel. 

The  improvements  in  German  torpedo-construction  have  hitherto  been  designed 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  coast  defense.  In  this  direction,  however,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  proflciency  has  been  arrived  at.  Stations  have  been  built  and 
projected  throughout  the  German  coasts  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  for  the  recep- 
tion of  torpedo-boats ;  while  the  harbor,  coast,  and  river  defenses,  affording  shelter 
in  cases  of  need,  are  said  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  In  order,  however, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  shallows  and  other  obstacles  to 
larger  craft,  the  draught  of  these  boats  has  been  made  as  light  as  possible,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  their  utility  on  the  high  seas  is  of  course  limited  in  the  narrowest 
possible  manner. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  argued  that  the  operations  of  a 
German  torpedo-flotilla  against  a  fleet  of  ironclads  must  be  circumscribed,  and  at 
best  dangerous.  In  England,  France,  and  Italy,  as  is  held  in  German  naval  circles, 
the  effects  of  repeated  trials  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  French  operations 
and  manoeuvres  with  torpedo-boats,  even  in  comparatively  heavy  seas,  have  been 
attended  by  vastly  greater  success  than  those  of  their  German  neighbors.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  manceuvres  in  German  waters  have  been  mainly  con- 
flned  to  coast  defense,  and  to  short  and  rapid  attacks  on  an  enemy  supposed  to  be 
cruising  not  far  from  the  harbors  and  forts  in  which  the  torpedo-flotilla  could  in  the 
last  resort  take  refuge. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  providing  suitable  torpedo- vessels  for  distant  opera- 
tions is  earnestly  insisted  on  by  the  Deutsche  Heeres-Zeitung.  That  influential 
organ  of  German  naval  and  military  opinion  recommends  the  construction  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  torpedo-boats,  one  for  the  purposes  of  distant  naval  war,  the 
other  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  defense  of  the  German  coast  line.  But  so 
long,  it  urges,  as  an  absolutely  necessary  speed  of  from  twenty  to  twonty-two  knots 
involves  an  inability  in  torpedo-boats  to  keep  the  sea  for  any  extended  period  with- 
out recoaling,  so  long  can  no  maritime  power  dispense,  in  the  present  perfection 
of  artillery  practice,  with  an  efficient  and  powerful  ironclad  fleet.  In  any  war  on 
the  high  seas  only  those  torpedo-boats  can  be  counted  as  effective  which  are  com- 
pletely independent.  They  must  not  depend  on  other  vessels  for  their  supply  of 
eoal. 
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What  nation,  then,  needs  a  sea-going  fleet?  Apparently  all  that  aspire  to 
great  political  power ;  and  that  Germany  belongs  to  this  class  can,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  above-named  periodical,  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  absolute  necessity  of  such 
a  fleet  was  recognised  when  first  the  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  maritime  force  were 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  authorities.  At  that  time  the  political  power  of  Germany 
was  not  by  far  so  great  as  it  now  is,  while  the  English  fleet  stood  then  at  the  zenith 
of  its  power.  *<  At  that  time,  too,''  as  the  German  journal  remarks  with  forcible 
truth,  and  to  English  ears  terrible  plainness,  <'  we  did  not  know  as  we  now  do  that 
the  English  fleet  would  not  make  the  progress  that  her  traditions  would  have  led 
us  to  believe.''  The  fact,  too,  that  Germany  might  become,  besides  a  great  con- 
tinental, a  great  colonial  power  was  not  even  foreshadowed  by  the  creators  of  the 
German  navy.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  result  of  much  deliberation 
was  the  creation  of  a  by  no  means  despicable  fleet.  If  such  a  fleet  were  at  that 
time  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  German  empire,  how  much 
more,  runs  the  concensus  of  German  opinion,  is  it  needed  now  ? 

The  year  1884  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  in  German  naval  circles. 
Por  the  flrst  time  the  armored  corvettes  built  expressly  for  the  defense  of  the  coast 
were  organized  and  assigned  each  to  a  particular  district.  These  corvettes,  like 
the  gunboats,  have  been  preserved  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition  of  seaworthiness. 
They  kept  the  high  seas  in  the  heaviest  weather,  and  manosuvred  so  quickly  and 
accurately  that  this  class  of  vessel  will  doubtless  form  an  important  factor  in  the 
strength  of  the  German  sea-going  fleet.  The  manoeuvring  squadrons  had  the  ben- 
eflt  of  the  latest  inventions ;  and  their  performances  have  fdlfllled  the  high  expecta^ 
tions  of  the  naval  authorities.  The  maritime  operations  of  last  year  were  mainly 
Intended  to  forecast  as  much  as  possible  the  issue  of  a  conflict  between  a  fleet  and  a 
torpedo-flotilla.  Difi^erent  manoeuvres,  each  lasting  about  two  or  three  days,  were 
instituted  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  (or 
rather  I  should  say  to  the  dissatisfaction)  of  the  authorities  that  the  torpedo-boat  is 
not  a  match  in  spite  of  all  the  appliuices  and  inventions  of  the  present,  combined 
with  the  most  skillful  and  determined  management,  for  a  fleet  of  ironclads. 

Though  notwithstanding  this  result  the  performances  of  the  torpedo-flotillas 
were  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  no  real  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  warfare  on  the  high  seas.  The  maritime  operations  of  last  summer  have 
thrown  much  light  on  questions  which,  though  they  can  only  be  settled  in  actual 
naval  action,  can  nevertheless  be  estimated  by  manoeuvres  whose  similarity  to  real 
warfare  has  been  made  as  great  as  possible.  They  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
an  effective  defense  of  the  Grerman  coast  without  an  ironclad  fleet  is  an  impossibility. 
The  immeasurability  and  terrible  uncertainty  which  the  latest  inventions  in  torpedo- 
construction  have  introduced  into  the  science  of  naval  war  are  not  in  the  least  denied 
or  minimized  ;  they  can  be  met  only  by  increased  watchfulness  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  electric  light. 

Italy  and  France  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  system  of  thick  armor-plating. 
The  German  nation,  however,  are  especially  warned  against  the  irresolution  and 
parsimony  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  which  has  enabled  France  to 
creep  up  to  what  has  been  called  by  the  most  competent  naval  authorities  of  the 
day  as  an  equality  with  the  British  fleet ;  and  to  a  probable  superiority  which  the 
tardy  decision  of  strengthening  the  English  navy  will  scarcely  avert. 

The  practical  employment  of  torpedoes  on  the  high  seas  has  of  course  been 
subjected  to  no  practical  test.  But  the  impenetrable  smoke  which  must  arise  in  a 
naval  action  may  well  aflTord  opportunities  for  torpedo  practice  at  least  equal  to 
those  which  are  expected  to  occur  during  the  defense  of  a  coast  line. 
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This  oonsidoration,  of  course,  is  the  principal  ground  of  the  hesitation  and  slow- 
nees  of  construction  common  both  to  England  and  Germany.  It  is,  of  course,  appa- 
rent to  every  admiralty  that  the  existence  of  ironclads  is  indispensable  to  naval 
power.  But  the  celerity  with  which  an  enormous,  expensive,  and  densely-crowded 
ship  might  be  blown  to  pieces  by  an  insignificant  torpedo-boat  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  were  not  better  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  size  of  the  iron- 
clad than  to  preserve  the  colossal  monsters  of  to-day.  Whether  armor  or  shot,  large 
or  small  ships,  torpedo  or  electric  light  will  eventually  gain  the  upper  hand  in  fu« 
ture  maritime  combats  can  only  be  decided  by  a  real  naval  action.  Only  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result  of  such  an  action  keeps  the  representatives  of  powerful  mari« 
time  nations  in  such  constantly  friendly  relations. 

Swift  cruisers,  too,  can  form  no  substitute  for  an  efficient  ironclad  navy.  The 
best  or  fastest  cruiser  will  be  at  the  mercy  in  a  naval  combat  of  a  more  heavily-armed 
and  better  armored  ironclad.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  a  combat  on  such 
terms  would  be  declined  by  the  weaker  vessel.  '*  Swift  cruisers,"  says  the  Deuttche 
Heeres-Zeitung,  **  will  in  the  future  be  useful  only  as  privateers ;  and  the  power  that 
possesses  the  largest  mercantile  marine  will  have  most  to  fear  from  such  an  enemy. 
That  state  will  be,  before  all  others,  England.  But  the  considerable  German  ma- 
rine will  need  a  corresponding  number  of  swift  cruisers  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  hostile  merchant  ships.  That  this  force  exists  we  should  not  wish  to 
affirm." 

The  question  whether  ships  of  the  *^  Alabama"  type  could  now  do  any  serious 
izgury  to  British  commerce  has  been  disputed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Captain 
Bullock,  who  was  charged  by  the  Confederate  government  with  the  equipment  of 
these  vessels. ,  He  affirms  that  the  greater  part  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  such  ships 
was  effected  at  the  great  junctions  of  maritime  tradd,  in  parts  of  the  ocean  corre- 
sponding to  the  Bugby  and  Crewe  of  railway  traffic.  A  few  powerful  ironclads  sta- 
tioned at  such  points  would  completely* paralyze  the  operations  of  the  lighter  ves- 
sels. The  neglect  of  this  precaution,  however,  gave  a  blow  to  the  American  navy 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  recover.  The  captures  of  the  '*  Alabama," 
too,  were  made  in  great  part  under  sail.  If  steam  had  been  employed  she  would 
have  been  constantly  compelled  to  recoal  far  from  the  scene  of  her  depredations. 
While  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  modern  privateers  of  the  same  class, 
they  would  labor  under  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  most  valuable  British 
cargoes  are  now  confined  to  steamships,  which  are  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
Into  this  question,  however,  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  present  article  to 
enter. 

Suffice  to  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  German  public  a 
fleet  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  present  and  potential  home  and 
colonial  interests,  of  the  trade  that  is  spontaneously  to  arise  from  Prince  Bis- 
marck's annexation  of  New  Guinea,  as  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  German  coasts 
from  the  ironclad  cruisers  of  her  powerful  western  neighbors. 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  APPLIED  TO  NAVAL  PURPOSES/ 

BY  LIEUTENANT  W.   A.  CHI8H0LM-BATTEN,  B.N, 

I.  Application  for  General  Purposes. 
II.  Application  for  War  Purposes. 

These  are  in  some  cases  mixed,  and  there  is  no  sharply-defined 
line  between  them, — take  electric  lighting  as  an  instance.  The  ordinary 
internal  lighting  of  a  ship  is  quite  distinct  in  itself  from  search-light- 
ing, though  produced  by  much  the  same  means.  They  have  both 
grown  independently;  but  in  a  ship  of  war,  the  great  object  should  be 
to  combine  the  two. 

Electricity  is  a  great  power  in  skilled  hands,  and  can  be  used  with 
safety  and  certainty  even  by  slightly  trained  men,  if  only  enough  care 
and  thought  be  taken  in  designing  electrical  appliances  to  make  their 
use  easy  and  abuse  difficult. 

The  applications  of  electricity  on  board  ship  are  various,  and  differ 
greatly.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  electric  force  in  such  a 
way  that  it  has  power  to  melt  any  metal,  to  produce  an  intense  light 
rivaling  that  of  the  sun,  to  propel  a  vessel,  or  to  give  severe  and  even 
fatal  shocks  to  those  handling  its  mechanism.  At  other  times  it  is 
so  gently  applied  that  although  it  acts  through  the  human  body,  it 
cannot  be  felt  by  the  most  tender  child;  and  at  others,  it  is  so 
exquisitely  sensitive  that  it  will  carry  faithfully  the  distinct  tone  of  a 

^  Read  before  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution. 
Vol.  I.— No.  4.  25 
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certain  voice,  and  indicate  a  change  in  its  neighborhood  so  slight  as  the 
movement  by  inches  of  an  ounce  of  lead. 

The  two  properties  of  the  electric  current  which  are  generally  made 
use  of  are,  first,  that  of  causing  heat  when  a  comparatively  great 
resistance  is  placed  in  the  circuit;  and,  secondly,  that  of  giving 
magnetic  properties  to  any  conductor  through  which  it  passes. 

An  apology  is  due  for  going  into  matters  so  simple,  but  in  case 
there  may  be  some  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  these  points,  they 
will  be  briefly  explained. 

Electricity  for  naval  purposes  is  produced  by  what  may  be  termed 
a  generator,  which  is  generally  either  a  machine  deriving  its  power 
from  the  burning  of  coal,  or  a  battery  deriving  its  power  from  the  slow 
burning  of  zinc. 

The  next  part  of  any  electric  appliance  to  be  considered  is  the 
circuit,  that  is  to  say,  a  conductor,  generally  meta),  which  allows  the 
current  to  circulate  from  the  generator  to  the  place  of  application,  and 
back  again.     This  is  generally  formed  of  copper  or  iron  wire. 

The  part  of  the  conductor  or  lead  which  goes  from  the  generator  to 
the  place  of  application  may  be  called  the  main,  and  the  part  which 
comes  back  may  be  called  the  return. 

When  the  result  desired  is  the  developing  of  heat  or  light,  a  high 
resistance,  that  is  a  small  conductor,  or  one  of  a  comparatively  badly 
conducting  substance,  is  introduced  in  the  circuit  at  the  desired  place. 

For  instance,  if  the  electricity  originally  obtained  by  the  burning 
of  coal,  and  then  carried  in  an  accumulator,  be  allowed  to  pass  by  a 
main  wire  which  must  touch  the  accumulator,  to  an  incandescent  or 
glow-lamp  and  back  by  a  return  wire,  heat  and  light  are  produced  in 
the  thread  of  carbon  in  the  lamp,  which  has  a  high  resistance. 

Or  again,  if  the  electricity  produced  by  the  burning  of  zinc  in  a 
battery  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  main  to  a  small  wire  and  back 
again,  sufficient  heat  is  produced  to  fire  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 

When  the  result  required  is  an  exertion  of  magnetic  force,  the 
simplest,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  familiar,  form  is  the  electric  bell.  In 
a  circuit  from  a  battery  which  slowly  burns  zinc,  a  current  passes  round 
a  coil  of  wire,  causing  it  to  act  as  a  magnet  and  to  attract  a  piece  of 
iron  which  makes  the  clapper  strike  the  bell. 

Or  again,  if  the  current,  originally  obtained  from  the  burning  of 
coal,  be  allowed  to  pass  by  the  main  to  a  magnetic  arrangement  and 
back  by  the  return,  the  result  is  magnetic  action  which  causes  motion, 
and  is  sufficient  to  drive  a  boat  or  any  useful  machine. 

Thus  much  of  the  simple  principles  of  electricity. 
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JElectrie  Lighting, 

The  most  important  application  of  electricity  for  naval  purposes  is^ 
perha{)A^  the  lighting  of  ships. 

Electric  lighting  is  almost  entirely  carried  out  by  an  extension  of 
the  simple  appliances  which  have  been  described.  The  current  passes 
from  the  electric  machine  or  generator  along  the  main  to  the  lamps 
and  back  by  the  return ;  that  is  to  say^  the  illumination  in  a  ship  of 
war  is  carried  out  by  a  large  number  of  glow-lamps — usually  about 
three  hundred^-of  about  twenty  candle-power,  that  is,  twenty  wax 
candles,  eight  to  the  pound.  The  electric  machine  is  usually  driven  by 
a  steam-engine. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  use  of  electric  lighting  on  board 
ship  are  many  of  them  applicable,  as  you  will  notice,  to  its  use  on 
shore. 

1.  It  is  cheaper  than  oil, — at  any  rate  than  the  oils  allowed  to  be 
used  on  board  men-of-war,  and  still  more  so  than  candles,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  general  illuminants. 

2.  There  is  far  greater  safety  from  fire,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for 
carrying  matches  about  or  lighted  candles,  which  in  spite  of  rigid 
rules  are  often  used  naked.  This  is  hardly  surprising  when  one  hears 
of  the  trouble  which  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  naked  lights  being  used 
in  mines ;  the  use  of  electric  lighting  also  does  away  with  that  incu- 
bator of  fires, — ^the  lamp-room. 

S.  It  hardly  heats  the  air,  and  does  not  foul  it  at  all. 

Many  merchant  steamers  and  some  ships  in  the  navy  are  thus 
lighted,  the  principal  reason  against  its  extended  use  in  the  latter  l>eing 
the  fact  that  men-of-war  pass  much  of  their  time  without  getting  up 
steam,  but  in  troop-ships  it  has  been  almost  universally  introduced. 

Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  have  just  completed  on  board  the 
"  Etruria^^  a  large  installation  which,  in  its  proportions,  surpasses  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  application  of  electric 
light  to  steam-ships.  The  "  Etruria'^  carries  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  lights,  and  a  brief  description  will  no  doubt  be  interesting.  Swan 
glow-lamps  are  used,  and  of  these  ninety  are  distributed  in  the  engine- 
room,  stoke-holes,  etc  One  hundred  and  three  lights  altogether  are 
used  for  lighting  the  main  dining-saloon,  eighty-four  of  which  are  sus- 
pended over  the  tables  in  three-light  electroliers  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  The  remainder  of  the  lamps  are  in  small  brackets  and  pend- 
ants so  as  to  give  light  over  the  side  seats.  Above  the  saloon  is  the 
music-room,  having  seventeen  lights  round  the  walls  and  over  the 
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piano  and  organ.  The  smoking-room  has  also  seventeen  lamps.  The 
remainder  of  the  lamps  are  distributed  about  the  ship,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  being  in  the  state-rooms. 

Besides  the  actual  internal  lighting  of  ships,  electricity  is  used  for 
tlie  bow  and  mast-head  lights.  I  understand  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
does  not  o&ject  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light  for  ships'  side  lights,  but 
it  requires  oil-lamps  to  be  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  failure.  With 
regard  to  mast-head  lights,  however,  the  Board  discourages  the  use  of 
electricity,  partly  on  the  ground  of  its  liability  to  get  out  of  order  in 
consequence  of  vibration,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  tending  to  interfere  with  shore  lights,  and  cause  confusion. 
It  is  in  fact  not  used  for  mast-head  lights,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  for 
side  lights,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  issue  any  general 
instructions,  though  the  Board  of  Trade  is  now  in  communication  with 
the  Admiralty  on  the  subject. 

On  this  point  there  has  been  some  discussion.  The  first  lights  used 
were  very  much  brighter  than  the  oil-lamps  which  they  replaced,  and 
caused  mistakes  from  their  being  taken  for  light-houses,  or  from  the 
distance  of  the  ship  using  them  being  misjudged.  There  is,  however, 
great  advantage  in  their  use,  from  such  use  securing  certain  knowledge 
that  the  lights  are  all  right.  This  is  effected  by  the  current  passing  to 
the  lamp  through  an  indicator  on  the  bridge,  in  view  of  the  oflBcer  of 
the  watch. 

The  ordinary  lights  carried  by  ships-of-war  when  cruising  in  com- 
pany are  now  in  some  cases  electric,  and  the  electric  light  has  been 
ingeniously  adapted  to  signaling  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  complete  arrangements  got  out  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Sautter  Lemonier  is  as  follows : 

Two  groups,  of  five  glow-lamps  each,  are  suspended  at  a  certain 
distance  above  each  other,  and  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass  to  one  or 
more  of  them  by  a  key-board  in  the  deck-house.  In  order  to  prevent 
mistakes,  the  signal  is  set  before  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
required  lamps,  and  this  setting  lights  up  a  corresponding  signal  in 
front  of  the  operator,  thus :  He  wishes  to  show  four  lights,  and  puts 
four  lamps  in  connection  with  a  main  switch.  In  doing  so,  he  un- 
covers four  little  illuminated  windows  in  front  of  him.  Satisfied  by 
the  appearance  of  this  signal,  he  switches  on  the  current  from  the  gen- 
erator, confident  that  his  signal  will  be  correct.  A  switch  is  merely  a 
means  of  connecting  or  disconnecting  one  conductor  from  another,  as 
is  also  a  firing  key,  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on.  Or  the  signaling 
may  be  done  by  hoisting  the  light  and  signaling  with  the  key;  or  again 
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by  dipping  the  light  in  a  bucket  There  is  also  an  application  of  the 
glow  or  incandescent  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  coaling  or  doing  other 
work  at  nieht.  In  this  case  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  lamps  are  placed 
under  a  renector  which  is  triced  up  to  the  yard-arm,  so  as  to  light  up 
the  deck  of  the  ship  and  the  coal  wharf  or  vessel  alongside. 

The  glow-lamp  is  also  useful  for  the  diver,  either  in  thick  water  or 
at  night;  but  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  globe 
being  broken  by  pressure,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  inclosed  in  a  second 
thick  glass  globe. 

The  electricity  for  the  lamp  is  either  derived  from  above  water 
through  wires  kept  carefully  dry,  and  not  touching  any  metal,  or  it  is 
in  some  cases  provided  by  a  battery  carried  by  the  diver  with  the  lamp. 

Messrs.  Siebe  &  Grorman's  lamp  is  of  the  latter  kind.  The  lamp 
is  mounted  in  a  parabolic  reflector  fixed  to  the.  side  of  the  battery -box. 
The  battery  will  keep  a  constant  light  going  for  four  to  five  hours. 

We  now  come  to  a  different  form  of  illumination,  called  the  arc  light. 
In  this  arrangement,  a  suitable  current  of  electricity  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  two  carbon  rods  in  contact,  and  then  they  are  slightly  separated. 
The  effect  of  this  resistance  or  space  introduced  into  the  circuit  by  sepa- 
rating, is  to  produce  a  very  brilliant  light,  proceeding  partly  from  the 
heated  carbon  rods,  and  partly  from  a  luminous  arc  between  them. 

This  light  is  very  intense,  too  much  so  for  many  purposes.  The 
carbons  burn  away,  so  that  some  arrangement  is  necessary  for  bringing 
them  within  the  proper  distance  for  the  arc,  and  for  replacing  them 
when  entirely  consumed. 

This  arc  light  has  been  used  for  internal  lighting,  mast-head  lights, 
and  coaling  lights,  but  the  necessity  of  having  some  apparatus  for  feed- 
ing the  carbons  and  other  causes  have  forced  it  to  give  way  generally, 
for  these  purposes,  to  the  simpler  glow  light. 

For  the  search  light,  however,  used  for  discovering  torpedo-boats 
approaching  a  ship,  bombarding  forts,  and  so  on,  the  arc  light  is  a 
necessity,  as  great  intensity  is  required.  The  search  light  is  a  warlike 
appliance,  but  had  better  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  uses 
of  electric  lighting.  It  is  very  useful  for  other  purposes,  such  as  clear- 
ing the  anchor  at  night,  and  such  peaceful,  or  at  any  rate  unwarlike 
operations.  When  the  arc  is  used  for  a  search  light,  its  rays  are  all 
collected  by  means  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  and  projected  in  one  beam,  so 
as  to  get  the  strongest  passible  light. 

The  difference  in  power  is  immense  between  the  glow  and  arc  lights 
in  ordinary  use  at  sea;  the  glow-lamp  representing  only  a  few  candles, 
seldom  more  than  twenty,  but  the  arc  as  now  used  about  twenty-five 
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thousand,  and  a  far  more  intense  arc  light  has  been  produced  on  shore. 
A  boat  can  be  discovered  by  it  at  a  great  distance. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  a  fine  clear  atmosphere,  a  building  has  been 
picked  out  clearly  enough  to  be  aimed  at  with  a  gun,  at  aWistanoe  of 
two  and  a  half  miles,  the  light  used  being  about  eight  thousand  candles ; 
but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the  beam  on  the  object, 
as  one  could  not  see  any  distance  unless  standing  away  from  the  light. 

To  obviate  this,  means  have  been  devised  for  directing  the  beam  by 
an  observer  at  some  distance  from  the  lamp. 

The  search  lights  in  general  use  are  worked  by  a  man  who  screws 
the  carbons  together  as  they  burn  away;  this  method,  undoubtedly 
crude,  has  been  adopted  chiefly  for  simplicity's  sake,  but  it  is  high 
time  that  a  suitable  automatic  lamp— that  is,  one  which  is  self-feeding 
— ^should  be  introduced,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  beam  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  observer,  although  he  is  necessarily  at  some  distance 
from  the  light. 

The  electric  lights  belonging  to  the  ships  have  been  considerably 
used  during  the  operations  in  Egypt ;  one  was  landed,  generator  and 
all,  at  Alexandria,  and  another  at  Suakim.  The  light  was  also  much 
used  at  the  latter  place  from  on  board,  for  discovering  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  at  night. 

For  signaling,  the  arc  light  has  been  used  for  many  years,  the 
process  being  to  flash  the  beam  up  in  the  sky  in  longs  and  shorts,  using 
the  Morse  or  some  similar  code. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  some  of  the  electric  light  night  exercises  carried  out  at  Ports- 
mouth from  the  Torpedo  School,  the  flashes  of  a  light  of  about  twenly 
thousand  candles  were  distinctly  seen  thirty-one  miles  from  the  ship,  a 
low  range  of  hills  intervening;  and  a  similar  light  was  reported  to  be 
seen  still  farther  when  shown  from  a  tower  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion last  year. 

Again,  some  ships  being  anchored  in  Bagusa  and  others  in  Gravesa, 
signaled  to  each  other  in  spite  of  the  hills  between,  by  flashing  an  arc 
light  up  in  the  sky. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  lighting  up  a  building  at  two  miles'  distance 
with  a  twenty  thousand  candle  light. 

Eledtrie  Oommunioatiana. 

From  signaling  by  the  light  at  a  distance,  one  passes  naturally  to 
other  means  of  communication  for  which  purpose  electricity  is  more 
universally  used  than  for  any  other. 
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Telegraphy,  in  the  nature  of  things^  is  not  in  use  much  outside  the 
ship,  from  the  difficulties  of  bringing  in  the  wires  with  a  ship  swinging 
round  her  anchor ;  but  means  have  been  devised  for  this  useftil  object 
which  are  especially  applicable  to  light-ships:  telephones,  and  soon, 
can  of  course  be  used  from  a  ship  moored  head  and  stern, — in  fact, 
light  is  sometimes  supplied  in  this  way. 

As  regards  electricity  within  the  ship  herself,  the  uses  are  manifold. 

The  ordinary  electric  bell  I  need  hardly  dwell  upon,  but  the  two 
appliances  most  especially  required  in  men-of-war  are  first,  a  means  of 
knowing  the  speed  of  the  vessel  at  any  time,  and  secondly,  of  telegraph- 
ing distances  of  the  enemy  ascertained  in  the  tops,  to  the  captain  and 
gun-batteries. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  method,  which  is  in  very  general  use,  for. 
obtaining  the  first  result     But  there  are  numerous  approaches  to  it. 

There  are  many  instruments  which  give  the  speed  of  the  ship  or 
engines  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time,  but  what  is  required  in  a 
man-of-war  is  to  know  the  speed  at  any  instant. 

Various  electric  logs  do  the  first;  that  is  to  say,  the  space  passed 
over  can  be  noted  during  any  period,  but  the  speed  at  a  given  instant 
is  not  shown.  Even  an  instrument  which  showed  at  any  instant  the 
speed  of  the  engines  would  be  a  useful  improvement 

The  principle  of  most  electric  logs  is  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
fan  periodically  close  a  circuit.  When  this  is  done,  a  dial  hand  moves 
on  one  division,  usually  a  tenth  of  a  mile.  If,  then,  the  electric  log 
be  joined  up  to  a  recorder  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  another  in  the 
chart-house,  and  set  at  noon,  both  the  captain  and  the  officer  of  the 
watch  can  see  at  any  time  how  far  the  ship  has  run  since  then,  or  since 
the  last  time  the  instrument  was  looked  at 

The  difficulties  of  a  joint  which  shall  connect  two  conductors,  and 
yet  be  able  to  stand  continually  being  revolved,  appear  tohave  been 
dealt  with  in  an  original  manner  in  the  ^'  Dollond''  log ;  the  principle 
is  protected  by  patent,  and  is  applicable  to  the  attachment  of  wires  for 
signaling  to  light-ships  or  other  vessels  swinging  round  their  anchors. 

This  log  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  these  instruments. 

The  log  used  in  the  navy  for  recording  the  distance  passed  over  by 
a  ship  consists  in  a  fan  which  is  towed  on  the  quarter  of  the  ship,  and 
which,  as  it  revolves,  shows  the  number  of  miles  passed  over  on  a  dial 
plate  attached.  The  disadvantage  is  that  it  has  to  be  got  on  board  in 
order  to  see  how  much  distance  has  been  run. 

Other  logs  which  are  much  used  in  mail  steamers  have  a  fan  towing, 
but  the  recorder  is  on  the  tafirail,  and  is  turned  by  the  towing  line. 
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The  disadvantage  is  that  the  recorder  can  be  in  one  place  only,  and 
only  one  recorder  can  be  used. 

It  is*  claimed  for  the  electric  log  that  it  is  more  trustworthy  than 
the  taffrail  log,  and  more  useful  than  either,  in  so  far  as  one  or  more 
recorders  can  be  placed  in  any  required  position.  The  advantage  is 
obvious  in  any  ship  in  cruising  time;  but  in  a  ship  of  war  in  action 
its  value  is  enormously  increased,  for  it  is  easy  to  place  telephones  in 
connection  at  any  required  point  in  the  pilot  towers,  at  the  Whitehead 
directors,  gun  directors,  and  gun-deck,  for  in  firing  a  gun  it  is  necessary 
to  know  speed,  and  still  more  necessary  when  firing  a  torpedo. 

It  indicates  at  once  any  mishap  to  the  log,  by  fouling  or  carrying 
away. 

It  saves  the  labor,  loss  of  time,  and  error  of  registration  involved 
in  hauling  in  the  log,  which  can  remain  in  the  water,  unless  fouled, 
until  entering  port. 

The  instantaneous  r^istration  of  the  distance  run  between  two 
bearings  enables  navigators  to  calculate  with  accuracy  their  position  in 
reference  to  a  light,  headland,  or  other  fixed  object 

The  indicator  can  be  reset  on  board  at  any  moment. 

The  addition  of  a  small  self-contained  apparatus  and  a  bell,  which 
can  be  placed  with  the  indicator  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  vessel, 
communicates  by  sound  the  regular  working  of  the  log,  and  enables 
the  officer  on  watch  to  detect  any  irregularity  and  to  take  instantaneous 
hearings  at  given  distances,  without  referring  to  the  indicator  or  the 
log. 

A  distance  indicator  devised  by  Lieutenants  Jackson  and  Anson, 
of  the  "  Vernon,"  has  undergone  already  a  trial  in  the  '•  Excellent" 
and  "  Vernon,"  and  has  been  favorably  reported  on.  The  indicating 
hand  is  rotated  in  either  direction,  one  step  at  a  time.  A  spring  brake 
prevents  it  from  being  thrown  out  of  adjustment  by  the  concussion  of 
firing  heavy  guns.  A  bell  is  fitted  in  the  receiver  which  rings  each 
time  a  signal  is  completed.  In  the  transmitter,  a  red  disc  shows  when 
the  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  battery  running  on  circuit  The  in- 
struments are  carefully  protected  from  wet ;  they  will  work  in  any 
position,  and  are  entirely  unafiected  by  damp  and  gun-fire;  two  wires 
are  used  with  each  circuit  for  connecting  transmitter  with  receiver. 
The  commutator,  however,  is  of  delicate  construction,  and  the  springs 
on  the  armatures  require  careful  adjustment  for  efficient  working  with 
low  battery  power. 

The  great  defect  seems  that  there  is  no  method  of  telling  whether 
the  two  instruments,  transmitter  and  receiver,  are  indicating  the  same 
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signal,  and  if  the  battery  be  left  on  circuit  for  long  it  may  fail  to  work 
the  instrument.  * 

The  telephone  is  used  from  ship  to  shore,  when  ships  are  moored. 
In  the  ''  Vernon''  one  was  used  to  the  captain's  house  and  found  most 
useful.  Through  this  telephone,  some  eight  years  ago,  an  officer 
recognized  Professor  Bell's  voice,  which  he  only  knew  from  having 
heard  him  lecture  in  London,  and  he  did  not  know  tlie  professor  was 
in  Portsmouth. 

The  application  of  the  telephone  to  diving  is  most  valuable,  and  in 
my  experience  was  |)erhaps  the  means  of  saving  a  man's  life.  He  was 
just  able  to  say, ''  Pull  me  up,"  and  was  found  quite  insensible.  It  is 
strange  to  be  capable  of  hearing  a  man  below  water,  a  mile  away,  as 
well  as  if  he  was  at  your  side.  Some  difficulties  were  experienoed  at 
first,  but  have  now  been  completely  overcome.  The  same  apparatus  can 
be  adapted  for  use  on  shore. 

Telegraphy  for  parties  landed,  though  not  a  usual  equipment,  is 
very  useful,  and  I  have  seen  shipmates  with  a  small  field  tel^raph 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  sounders  and  reels  of  wire  carried  by  men. 

For  automatic  indicators,  electricity  may  be  used  to  indicate  too 
great  a  rise  of  temperature  in  any  compartment,  to  indicate  if  the  ship 
is  ofi^  her  course — this  is  similar  to  an  arrangement  which  will  be  de- 
scribed for  steering  a  torpedo — or  to  indicate  if  the  barometer  falls 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  testing  the  lightning  conductors  of 
ships  is  so  simple  that  any  trained  seaman  can  obtain  tlie  resistance^ 
without  delicate  instruments,  with  fair  accuracy. 

The  propulsion  and  steering  of  boats  by  electricity  is  a  subject 
which  almost  requires  a  separate  paper  to  itself,  and  although  some- 
times  used  for  war  and  sometimes  for  peace,  the  appliance  is  naturally 
similar  whether  a  boat  be  carrying  a  torpedo  or  a  policeman.  Some 
particulars  of  two  boats  which  could  carry  either  may  be  interesting. 

The  "  Electricity,"  which  was  fitted  by  the  Electrical  Power  Storage 
Company  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  run  successfully  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  is  twenty-five  feet  long. 

The  "  Australia,"  built  by  the  order  of  Messrs.  Stephens,  Smith  & 
Company,  is  of  the  same  length ;  batteries  or  boxes  of  stored  electricity 
in  the  boat,  work  a  screw  propeller.  The  cost  of  the  "  Australia"  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  complete. 

Each  boat  carries  eight  besides  the  coxswain.  Speed  about  seven 
or  eight  knots. 

The  advantages  of  electric  propulsion  are, — 
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(1)  Entire  absence  of  noise  in  the  boat;  in  fact,  the  only  noise  is 
that  caused  by  the  plash  of  the  water  against  the  boat's  bows. 

(2)  No  smoke  to  interfere  with  the  man  steering. 

(3)  No  "flare  up,"  which  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  in 
very  fast  boats  from  the  great  draught  up  the  funnel. 

(4)  No  heat,  which  tells  so  much  on  the  stokers  in  a  torpedo-boat. 
(6)  Not  so  large  a  number  of  men  required  as  in  a  steamboat. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  form  of  motive  power  is  of  course  the 

necessity  of  having  means  to  recharge  the  cells  again  after  use;  but 
should  this  prove  a  successful  experiment,  regular  charging  stations 
could  easily  be  provided  for  a  boat  to  go  alongside  and  have  her  cells 
charged,  as,  for  instance,  night  patrol-boats  could  be  charged  alongside 
a  jetty  during  the  day  for  use  at  night.  From  the  absence  of  heat 
this  form  of  motive  power  would  be  most  valuable  in  very  hot  climates. 

The  various  appliances  in  a  submarine  cable-ship  are  special  in 
their  character,  and  are  hardly  to  be  considered  generally  naval. 

One  of  these  is  a  cable  creeper  which  has  a  push  in  angle  of  the 
creep,  so  that  if  it  catches  a  cable  it  rings  a  bell. 

Now  in  the  descriptions  about  to  be  given,  reference  will  be  often 
made  to  "  testing.''  This  testing  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
the  circuit,  including  the  actual  place  of  application,  is  in  good  order. 
The  principal  test  is  to  see  that  the  conductor  and  appliance  have  a 
complete  circuit.  To  do  this,  a  small  current  is  allowed  to  pass  round 
the  circuit,  too  small  to  cause  any  appreciable  heat,  or  to  work  the 
magnet,  but  large  enough  to  affect  an  indicator  or  ring  a  bell,  which 
only  require  a  small  current,  thus  showing  all  is  correct  Should  there 
be  any  break  in  the  circuit,  the  little  current  cannot  pass,  and  so  cannot 
ring  the  bell  or  affect  the  indicator. 

The  current  is  supplied  by  a  battery.  A  simple  test-battery  and 
indicator  will  easily  show  whether  there  is  any  break  or  not  in  a  coil 
of  wire,  or  any  electric  circuit 

ELECTBICJITY  APPLIED  TO  WAR  PUBPOSES. 

Firing  Owns. 

We  will  now  consider  the  applications  of  electricity  to  war  purposes 
afloat,  the  first,  the  one  considered  most  important,  being  firing  guns. 

The  method  of  firing  guns  by  electricity  is  simple. 

The  method  of  heating  a  wire  by  passing  electricity  through  it  has 
already  been  explained. 

To  fire  a  gun,  the  electric  current  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  piece 
of  fine  wire  surrounded  by  powder,  and  placed  in  the  vent  of  the  gun. 
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A  firing  key  is  used  to  allow  the  current  to  pass  from  the  batterj  through 
the  main  wire  to  the  little  tube  of  powder  in  the  gun^  and  then  back 
by  the  return.  If  a  very  small  current  be  sent  through  the  circuit,  it 
will  not  heat  the  resistance;  and  if  it  be*  made  to  ring  a  bell  in  the 
pilot-tower,  the  officer  in  charge  knows  that  the  circuit  is  all  right. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  firing  guns  by  electricity  are  as  follows : 

When  firing  a  broadside  of  guns  together,  if  electricity  be  used,  it 
is  fired  much  more  simultaneously  than  when  using  hand  firing ;  and 
when  firing  single  guns,  the  action  is  more  instantaneous.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  well-known  machine.  Any  man  trying  to  fire  a 
gun  at  a  certain  time,  or  when  certain  objects  are  in  a  line,  is  only  more 
or  less  successful  in  doing  so, — generally  less. 

Another  very  important  advantage  of  firing  guns  by  electricity  is 
that  they  can  all  be  fired  by  an  observer  clear  of  the  smoke  of  the  gun- 
deck. 

Again,  the  guns  can  be  fired  from  a  bullet-proof  pilot-tower  as  the 
ship  passes  close  by  the  enemy  by  any  one  person  or  the  captain  him- 
self, the  crew  lying  down  or  being  placed  out  of  the  way.  This  is  es- 
pecially advantageous  in  ships  which  have  their  guns  on  the  upper  deck 
exposed  to  machine-gun  fire. 

Again,  there  are  cases  where  the  object  cannot  be  seen  from  the  gun, 
and  electric  firing  provides  an  easy  means  of  firing  from  aloft  on  the 
mast.  Thus  a  ship  in  the  Suez  Canal  fired  at  a  train  in  motion,  which 
was  only  visible  from  aloft,  and  hit  it 

Again,  the  gun  can  be  aimed  at  a  fixed  floating  plank,  and  be 
arranged  so  as  to  fire  when  the  plank  is  touched.  In  fact,  it  acts  as  a 
spring  gun  against  torpedo-boats. 

Electric  firing  for  a  single  gun  was  recommended  by  the  Chilian 
oiBoers  after  the  action  in  which  the  ^'  Huascar"  was  taken,  as  the  most 
likely  to  be  eflective. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  the  disadvantage  with  electricity  of 
the  chance  of  damage  being  done  to  the  circuit,  but  this  would  be 
shown  by  the  bell  in  the  pilot-tower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advan- 
tage is  that  its  use  simply  alters  a  heavy  puU-ofi*  to  a  light  one,— ria 
fact,  it  may  be  called  a  hair-trigger. 

AtUomatic  Firing. — ^This  is  an  arrangement  for  firing  when  the  ship 
is  rolling;  for  instance,  the  gun  is  required  to  be  fired  when  the  ship  is 
upright,  the  circuit  passes  through  a  balance  so  arranged  as  only  to  con- 
nect the  two  parts  of  the  circuit,  that  from  the  generator  and  that  to  the 
gun,  when  the  ship  is  upright;  so  that  directly  the  ship  is  in  that  posi- 
tion the  guns  are  fired. 
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The  method  is  claimed  to  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  but 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks. 

Electricity  may  be  used  to  light  up  the  foresight  at  night.  An  ap- 
pliance for  this  purpose  has  been  invented  by  Captain  McEvoy,  tlie 
well-known  torpedoist.  It  consists  of  a  little  battery  and  glow-lamp, 
which  is  screened  except  in  the  direction  of  the  foresight.  The  elec- 
tricity has  to  pass  through  a  similar  arrangement  to  that  mentioned 
above  for  automatic  firing,  so  that  the  lamp  is  only  lit  when  required. 

It  is  capable  of  a  much  more  practical  application  than  automatic 
firing,  as  a  wide  margin  can  be  allowed  to  cover  any  error  from  the 
rolling  of  the  ship. 

It  seems  specially  useful  for  resisting  night  torpedo  attacks. 

And  now  for  torpedoes,  which  come  next,  at  least,  in  importance. 

Electricity  is  used  for  firing,  propelling,  and  discharging  torpedoes. 

Just  a  word  as  to  what  torpedoes  are.  They  are  movable  subma- 
rine charges  of  explosives,  used  offensively. 

The  name  "  torpedo"  is,  oddly  enough,  derived  from  the  electric 
fish,  but  I  do  not  suppose  he  who  first  applied  the  word  ever  thought 
that  electricity  would  be  so  much  used  for  firing  these  charges. 

Firing  Spar  Torpedoes. 

The  spar  torpedo  is  the  simplest  form,  consisting  of  a  charge  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  which  is  put  under  an  enemy's  ship,  and  exploded. 

For  this  form  of  torpedo  electricity  is  now  exclusively  used,  and 
the  arrangement  is  usually  as  follows :  To  the  battery  a  firing-key  is 
attached  by  a  wire.  This  key  is  joined  to  the  main,  so  that  on  pressing 
the  key  the  circuit  is  complete  through  a  fuse  which  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  glow-lamp  and  which  is  in  the  torpedo,  then  back  by  the 
return  to  the  battery, — an  exactly  similar  plan  to  switching  on  lamps  or 
firing  guns. 

There  is  also  an  arrangement  by  which  the  battery  is  joined  to  the 
main  direct,  and  the  main  goes  to  an  automatic  firing-key  in  the  head 
of  the  torpedo,  which  acts  on  striking,  then  by  the  fuse  and  return  wire 
back  to  the  battery. 

A  combination  of  these  methods  is  generally  used,  though  probably 
a  separation  of  them  would  be  better.  The  spar  torpedo,  though  so 
simple,  has  at  present  the  greatest  score — at  least  half  a  dozen  ships — 
against  traveling  torpedoes,  one;  and  towing  torpedoes  none.  The 
cases  occurred  in  the  American  civil  war,  Russo-Turkish,  and  Franco- 
Chinese  wars. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  gun^  a  small  current  can  be  sent  through  the 
fuse^  and  can  ring  a  bell  or  work  an  indicator  so  as  to  show  the  circuit 
is  correct 

Firing  Tawing  Torpedoes. 

The  next  torpedo,  which  to  a  great  extent  owed  its  want  of  favor 
in  our  service  to  being  introduced  without  electrical  means  of  ignition, 
is  the  towing  torpedo.  This  is,  I  believe,  always  fired  by  contact  with 
the  enemy's  ship.  When  electricity  is  used,  the  circuit  is  from  the 
battery  to  a  contact  piece  in  the  torpedo,  then  to  the  fuse,  and  back  by 
the  return  to  the  battery. 

Though  we  are  only  concerned  with  electric  firing,  it  should  be 
explained  that  if  any  other  method  of  exploding  a  torpedo  is  used,  it 
is,  after  once  being  made  dangerous,  equally  so  to  friend  or  foe. 

With  all  electrical  appliances  the  removal  of  the  wires  from  con- 
nection with  the  battery  renders  the  torpedo  as  harmless  as  a  box  of 
explosives  can  be. 

Batteries  are  the  usual  generators  for  firing  torpedoes.  Sometimes, 
however,  an  exploder  is  used  in  which  the  power  is  derived  from  a 
man's  muscular  action. 

Firing y  Propelling ,  and  Steering  Ihh  Torpedoes. 

Fish  torpedoes  claim  our  attention  next,  and  there  are  many  kinds 
of  them ;  but  those  with  which  electricity  is  used  are  few ;  in  them 
the  force  developed  in  some  part  of  the  circuit  is  made  use  of  to 
produce  motion  or  put  the  rudder  one  way  or  the  other,  or  simply  to 
fire. 

When  electricity  is  used  for  igniting  the  charge,  all  torpedoes  are 
fired  in  a  similar  way  to  one  of  those  described  for  the  spar  and  towing 
torpedoes,  namely,  at  will  or  by  contact. 

1.  There  are  torpedoes  which  are  propelled  from,  and  controlled 
from  their  base,  as  the  Sims,  named  ''  controlled  torpedoes." 

2.  There  are  torpedoes  which  contain  their  own  propelling  power 
and  are  uncontrolled  and  unconnected  with  the  position  from  which 
they  are  started;  for  instance,  Paulson's.  They  have  been  called 
*'  auto-mobile"  torpedoes. 

3.  There  are  others  which  contain  their  own  propelling  power  but 
are  connected  with  and  controlled  from  their  "  base" ;  for  instance^  the 
Lay.    They  have  been  called  locomotive. 

First,  those  driven  by  electricity. 

This  is  done  either  by  electricity  stored  in  accumulators  and  put 
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in  the  torpedo,  or  through  wires  bringing  the  electricity  from  the  base 
of  operations. 

In  addition  to  fixed  submarine  mines,  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary, in  some  cases,  for  coast  defense  to  make  use  of  a  controlled 
motive  torpedo,  principally  for  attacking  ships  which  attempt  to  clear 
a  passage  through  the  submarine  defenses. 

For  this  purpose  a  torpedo  is  required  haying  the  following 
properties : 

1.  Long  range. 

2.  Handiness  with  the  helm. 

3.  A  heavy  charge,  so  as  to  be  dangerous  even  if  stopped  by  a 
ship's  net  defense. 

4.  Security  from  enemy's  fire. 

6.  Power  of  passing  floating  obstructions. 

6.  Not  easily  seen  or  stopped  by  enemy. 

7.  A  motive  power  always  ready,  and  not  dangerous. 

8.  Constant  speed  to.  end  of  run. 

9.  Charge  exploded  at  proper  depth,  for  a  charge  on  the  surface  is 
comparatively  harmless. 

The  torpedoes  of  Ericsson,  Lay,  Howell,  Whitehead,  etc.,  are  not 
considered  by  some  good  judges  to  fulfill  these  requirements  as  com-* 
pletely  as  that  of  Sims. 

Common  defects  are,  great  complication,  difficulty  of  preparing  and 
keeping  the  torpedo  ready,  danger  of  explosion  from  the  substance 
which  drives  it,  great  exposure  to  fire  of  enemy,  want  of  speed,  charge 
at  the  surface,  etc. 

The  Whitehead  is  considered  unsuitable  on  account  of  its  compara- 
tively short  range,  because  it  cannot  be  steered,  and  for  other  reasons. 

The  Sims  torpedo  is  of  the  ordinary  cigar  or  fish  shape,  and  is 
driven  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  generator  on  shore,  which 
passes  through  a  wire  laid  out  by  the  torpedo  as  it  goes,  and  works  a 
screw  propeller.  The  torpedo  can  be  steered  and  fired  by  electricity 
from  the  shore  through  the  same  cable.  The  torpedo  is  suspended  a 
few  feet  below. the  surface  from  a  float  which  is  just  awash.  There 
are  two  different  sizes, — the  larger  carrying  two  miles  of  wire  and  a 
charge  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite. 

The  two-mile  torpedo  is  of  copper  so  as  not  to  rust,  and  is  about 
twenty-eight  feet  long.  The  cable,  which  will  just  sink,  is  carried  in 
a  chamber  to  which  the  water  is  freely  admitted,  so  that  the  buoyancy 
of  the  torpedo  is  but  little  increased  as  the  cable  is  paid  out.  The 
charge  is  in  the  head.  The  wire  chamber,  which  has  a  short  tube  under- 
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neath  leading  aft,  through  which  the  wire  is  paid  out,  is  in  the  centre, 
and  the  driving  and  steering  gear  are  in  the  after  part  of  the  torpedo. 
The  steering  is  done  by  a  separate  current  from  a  battery;  the  helm 
can  only  be  put  hard  over  either  way,  and  when  released  is  brought 
amidships  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  torpedo  is  suspended  by  strong  steel  frames  about  four  feet 
under  a  boat-shaped  copper  float  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  tor- 
pedo, but  whose  bow  is  a  few  feet  farther  aft.  A  steel  cutwater 
connects  the  bows,  and,  as  it  slopes  downward  and  forward  from  the 
float,  tends  to  force  the  torpedo  under  any  boom  or  floating  obstruction 
it  may  meet  with. 

The  float  is  built  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  filled  with  some 
buoyant  substance,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  sink  it.  It  carries  the 
usual  two  upright  rods,— one  with  a  white,  the  other  a  red  ball  in  the 
daytime  and  lamps  at  night.  The  rods  are  pivoted  with  counterweights 
so  as  to  give  and  lie  flat  when  passing  under  an  obstruction,  and  to 
rise  again  when  clear.     The  speed  is  said  to  be  twelve  knots. 

The  cable  is  of  copper  wire,  and  a  small  insulated  wire  in  the  heart 
of  the  main  cable  is  used  for  steering. 

The  torpedo  may  of  course  easily  be  arranged  to  fire  on  contact  if 
required.  When  it  was  tried  by  running  at  a  spar,  a  spectator  who 
was  in  a  boat  near  did  not  see  it,  although  watching  for  it,  until  it  was 
within  five  hundred  yards.  The  torpedo  hit  the  spar  in  two  successive 
trials  within  four  feet  of  the  point  aimed  at,  and  the  marks  on  the  spar 
were  one  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other. 

The  fioat  has  been  riddled  by  bullets,  and  yet  remained  serviceable. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  torpedo  is  its  want  of  speed.  Some 
less  clumsy  method  of  maintaining  it  at  its  proper  depth  would,  doubt- 
less, very  much  increase  the  speed. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  in  controlled  torpedoes  which  have 
their  motive  power  on  shore,  and  therefore  have  to  carry  less  weight, 
but  tiiey  can  be  only  used  from  a  special  base. 

Then  those  steered  by  electricity,  though  with  some  other  driving 
power. 

ITie  Pavhon  Torpedo. — In  this  fish  torpedo  the  steering  is  electrical. 
The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  liquefied  carbonic  acid.  This  torpedo 
is  automatically  steered  in  a  direct  or  straight  course  by  means  of  a 
mariner's  compass,  the  needle  of  which,  on  any  deviation  of  the  torpedo 
from  its  course,  makes  contact  with  one  or  other  of  two  insulated  studs 
situated  on  either  side  of  one  end  of  the  needle,  and  completes  an  electric 
circuit;  a  lever  then  causes  one  propeller  to  revolve  at  a  quicker  speed 
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than  the  other^  and  thus  steer  the  torpedo  and  bring  it  back  to  its  set 
course.  Supposing  the  torpedo  to  be  approaching  an  ironclad,  the 
mass  of  iron  would  cause  the  needle  to  make  contact  with  one  of  the 
studs  and  the  torpedo  to  be  steered  directly  away  from  the  ironclad, 
unless  its  path  were  due  north  and  south  (magnetic),  and,  to  prevent 
this,  a  needle  of  a  second  compass  in  the  head  of  the  torpedo  is  ar- 
ranged to  short  circuit  the  batterj  when  attracted  to  one  side  or  the 
other  by  the  mass  of  iron. 

The  shell  of  the  torpedo  is  made  of  compressed  waterproof  paper 
pulp,  which  is  light  and  strong,  has  no  effect  on  the  compass-needles, 
and  is  not  easily  affected  itself. 

In  order  to  render  the  weapon  more  effective,  it  may  be  controlled 
over  part  of  its  course  by  means  of  an  electric  cable  paid  out  from  the 
torpedo  as  it  progresses,  and  by  which  the  current  from  a  battery  on 
any  shore  or  on  a  ship  is  conveyed  to  the  two  magnets  so  as  to  steer  it  on 
a  desired  course.  When  the  whole  of  the  cable  is  paid  out,  it  is  auto- 
matically detached,  and  the  self-steering  apparatus  comes  into  operation. 

I%e  Lay  Torpedo, — This  well-known  weapon  is  another  example 
of  the  application  of  electricity  to  steering  a  torpedo.  It  is  driven  by 
other  means,  but  lays  out  an  insulated  cable  as  it  runs,  and  through 
this  it  is  steered.  It  carries  a  very  heavy  charge,  and  it  is  usually  run 
just  on  the  surface.  It  has  not  made  such  rapid  improvements  as 
the  Whitehead  in  point  of  speed.  The  usual  rods  or  lights  are  used 
for  directing  the  torpedo,  and  very  good  practice  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  it 

It  has  not  been  fortunate  in  war,  for  although  there  was  a  rumor 
that  during  the  late  war  in  South  America  a  Chilian  vessel  was  blown 
np  by  the  Lay,  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  fact.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt to  use  it  from  a  ship  in  the  same  war,  but  that  method  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  successful. 

Discharging  Fish  Torpedoes. 

The  simplest  form  is  to  ring  an  electric  gong  as  a  signal  for  the  man 
standing  by  the  torpedo  to  start  it,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is 
usually  started  from  somewhere  down  below  in  a  ship,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  have  somebody  up  above  to  decide  when  it  is  to  be  sent 
on  its  journey.  An  improvement  is,  at  the  order  "  Ready,"  to  full  cock 
the  discharging  arrangement,  the  same  movement  connecting  up  an 
electric  circuit  which  has  only  a  break  on  deck,  and  which,  when  tra- 
versed by  a  current,  puts  in  motion  the  machinery  for  discharging  the 
torpedo. 
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Another  and  greater  improvement  is  the  torpedo  tube,  being  fitted  on 
the  inside  with  a  cartridge,  which,  when  ignited,  projects  the  torpedo. 

The  clutch,  which  keeps  the  torpedo  in  the  tube,  is  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  when  withdrawn  it  makes  electric  contact  with  an  otherwise 
insulated  binding  screw  on  the  right  of  the  gun. 

The  torpedoes  are  arranged  to  be  discharged  by  an  oflSoer  who  is  in 
the  pilotrtower.  In  this  case  the  firing  key  is  in  the  pilot-tower,  be- 
tween the  battery  and  the  place  of  application,  and  there  is  a  break  at 
the  tube,  so  that  there  are  two  breaks  in  the  circuit ;  when  very  nearly 
at  the  moment  for  firing,  the  word  is  passed  down,  when  the  lever  is 
pulled  by  hand,  freeing  the  torpedo  and  making  contact  at  the  gun. 
The  torpedo  is  then  fired  by  pressing  the  key  in  the  chart-house. 

The  torpedo  battery,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  defense 
system,  has  been  devised  to  defend  any  channel  left  in  mines  for  the 
passage  of  friendly  ships. 

It  consists  of  a  submarine  framework,  in  which  are  fixed  torpedo 
tubes,  each  holding  a  fish  torpedo. 

The  observing  station,  which  may  be  distant  and  quite  invisible  to 
an  enemy,  is  connected  to  the  battery  by  a  wire  which  goes  to  an  elec- 
tric fuse. 

A  weight  released  by  the  explosion  opens  the  valve  of  the  engines 
and  frees  the  torpedo  from  the  tube. 

Firing  Svhmarine  Mines, 

Submarine  mines  are  used  by  ships  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
themselves,  or  any  harbor  in  which  they  may  be  lying,  or  for  the  security 
of  which  they  may  be  responsible,  or  for  dropping  behind  them  when 
retreating.  They  are  charges  of  explosive,  defensive  and  fixed,  fired 
under  water. 

The  diiference  between  torpedoes  and  mines  is  this :  If  you  want 
to  be  blown  up,  you  must  go  to  the  mine ;  but  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
blown  up,  you  must  stop  the  torpedo  coming  to  you. 

The  electrical  methods  of  firing  them  are  two :  (1)  firing  at  will ; 
(2)  firing  by  contact. 

The  observation  method  of  firing  at  will  may  be  briefly  described 
as  firing  a  submarine  mine  when  the  enemy  is  within  range  of  the 
effect  of  its  explosion. 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  otherwise  certain  and 
simple  plan.  The  enemy  may  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  mine, 
and  when  he  does  you  may  not  know  he  is  there. 

With  the  first  difficulty  we  have  nothing  now  to  do. 
Vol.  I.— No.  4.  26 
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The  second  must  be  considered,  as  on  it  depends  the  difference 
between  the  two  electrical  methods  of  firing  mines. 

The  simplest,  and  in  its  usual  form,  perha{)s  the  worst  plan,  is  hy 
the  method  of  cross  bearings. 

To  go  back  to  our  circuit. 

There  is  a  generator  in  this  case,  a  battery  that  is  on  shore.  The 
main  wire  goes  from  the  battery  to  No.  1  observer,  from  whom  the 
mine  bears,  say  south,  that  is,  the  mine  is  directly  south  of  him,  then 
passes  through  his  key ;  then  goes  to  No.  2  observer,  who  has  the  mine, 
say,  due  east  of  him,  and  who  also  has  a  key.  The  main  then  goes  on 
to  a  fuse  in  the  mine,  and  the  return  takes  the  current  back  to  the 
battery. 

A  word  about  return  wires:  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  depends, 
other  things  being  equal,  on  its  size ;  the  earth  being  large  does  not 
offer  much  resistance,  and  is  often  used  as  a  return  wire. 

Now  the  circuit  is  not  complete  unless  No.  1  and  No.  2  both  press 
their  keys.  A  ship  comes  in.  If  ever  she  is  south  of  No.  1  he  presses 
his  key.  If  ever  she  is  east  of  No.  2  he  presses  his  key ;  but  the  keys 
are  never  pressed  together  unless  the  ship  is  south  of  No.  1  and  east  of 
No.  2,  that  is,  over  the  mine. 

This  system  has  lately  been  well  described  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
I  dare  say  you  will  understand  his  description  better  than  mine. 

"  And  now  we  are  going  to  fire  '  by  observation.'  There  is  a  mine 
of  eighteen  pounds  of  gun-cotton  down  yonder,  two  feet  under  water, 
and  that  barrel  there  is  an  enemy's  ironclad  steaming  up  the  harbor. 
But  she  may  also  run  close  by  without  actually  touching  it  This  con- 
tingency has  been  provided  for  by  putting  the  mine  in  electrical  con- 
nection with  two  observing  stations.  Yonder  is  one  perched  up  there 
some  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  a  wooden  shed,  constructed  so  as  to 
be  readily  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up  again  wherever  it  may  be  desired. 
In  actual  service,  it  would  probably  be  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
the  front  of  it  protected  or  rather  concealed  by  a  bank  of  turf.  There 
are  two  of  these  observing  stations  at  different  points  of  the  compass, 
but  both  on  the  same  electric  circuit.  The  observers  within  them  are 
keeping  the  object-glasses  of  a  couple  of  small  telescopes  following  the 
ship  there  as  it  approaches  the  mine. 

"  These  telescopes  are  so  mounted,  that  until  they  both  point  ex- 
actly to  the  destructive  area  around  the  mine,  the  electric  circuit  by 
which  it  is  to  be  automatically  fired  is  incomplete.  The  enemy  might 
pass  too  far  from  the  explosive  underneath  the  water  to  be  much  affected 
by  it.     In  that  case  there  would  be  no  use  in  firing.    The  two  tele- 
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scopes  looking  from  diiferent  points  of  view,  would  not  at  any  instant 
converge  their  lines  of  sight  at  the  raine,  and  there  would  always  be  a 
break  in  the  circuit.  The  ship  would  go  on  her  way.  She  is  working 
straight  for  the  mine,  however.  The  gear  of  one  telescope  clicks  into 
a  sort  of  notch,  and  one  break  in  the  circuit  is  repaired.  Click  goes 
the  other  telescope.  The  circuit  is  complete;  a  tiny  piece  of  platinum 
wire  is  instantly  raised  to  a  white  heat  inside  the  mine,  and  up  goes 
the  ship,  a  volume  of  water  leaping  into  the  air,  some  of  it  to  the 
height  of  a  church  steeple,  bearing  with  it  fragments  of  the  unlucky 
tub  that  has  done  duty  for  the  foreign  ironclad,  which,  under  similar 
conditions,  would  not  have  gone  up  in  the  air  probably,  but  would 
have  had  a  hole  knocked  in  her  bottom  which  would  speedily  have 
sunk  her." 

Other  methods  are  the  camera  obscura ;  the  plane  table  by  a  tele- 
graph from  the  second  station ;  firing  all  the  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ship,  so  that  one  of  them  must  hit  her,  and  so  on. 

The  plane  table  is  electrical.  The  telescope  at  one  station  works  a 
ruler  at  the  other,  and  when  the  observer  finds  this  line  and  his  cut 
over  a  mine,  he  fires. 

"  Observation"  firing  cannot  be  used  at  night  or  in  a  fog. 

The  other  system,  that  of  contact  mines,  is  diflferent.  To  start 
from  the  battery,  the  circuit  goes  to  a  contact-key  in  the  torpedo,  and 
on  to  the  fuse ;  when  the  torpedo  is  struck,  then  back  by  the  return. 

A  ship  must  actually  hit  this  mine  to  set  it  off.  The  ship  in  fact 
blows  herself  up.  She  may  pass  close  to  any  number  of  mines,  but 
only  a  small  charge  is  required. 

The  electrical  disadvantage  of  this  system  is,  that  you  cannot  send 
a  small  current  through  for  testing,  unless  a  boat  or  a  friendly  ship 
bumps  the  mine  for  you.  This  has  led  to  complicated  additions.  The 
simplest  of  these  is  a  very  high  resistance  which  bridges  over  the  break 
in  the  circuit,  so  you  can  always  send  a  small  testing  current  round 
the  circuit ;  but  when  the  mine  is  struck,  enough  current  will  go  through 
the  fuse  to  fire  it. 

The  next  addition  was  by  means  of  a  further  appliance,  so  that  the 
action  of  a  ship  striking  the  mine  could  be  imitated. 

This  has  been  arranged  by  causing  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  high  resistance  to  attract  the  other  side  of  the 
break  in  the  circuit,  so  as  to  cut  the  high  resistance  out. 

This  is  useful  in  two  ways, — it  gives  a  far  more  trustworthy  test 
than  a  simple  resistance,  as  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  delicate  instru- 
ment which  works  all  right  in  the  mine  shows  no  serious  damage  is 
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done  to  it ;  and  again,  it  is  possible  by  this  means  to  fire  a  mine  as  well 
as  by  the  contact  of  an  enemy's  ship. 

There  is  another  means  of  testing  an  electric  contact  mine,  viz., 
to  have  a  telephone  in  the  mine  with  a  ball  on  the  diaphragm,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  mine  in  the  water  makes  a  noise  in  the  telephone. 

Electro-mechanical  mines  are  those  which  carry  their  own  battery 
inside.  This  saves  wire,  but  if  the  mines  are  picked  up,  is  extrava- 
gant in  boats  and  men's  lives. 

In  these  mines  means  must  be  used  to  keep  the  mine  safe  while 
being  laid  down.  This  is  effected  in  the  simplest  form  by  keeping 
the  wires  apart,  and  joining  them  at  a  safe  distance  when  the  mine  is 
laid. 

The  dynamiters  imitated  a  very  common  form  which  works  by 
means  of  some  chemical  action.  They  put  acid  on  blotting-paper, 
and  got  away  while  the  acid  was  eating  through  it.  This  mine  was 
without  a  circuit-closer. 

These  electro-mechanical  mines  were  used  for  the  defense  of  Suakim, 
and  were  very  successful,  or  seemed  so,  for  after  the  explosion  of  one 
mine,  the  night  attacks,  to  guard  against  which  they  were  laid,  ceased 
for  two  months. 

The  Torpedo  Detector. 

This  consists  of  a  sinker,  which  is  a  heavy  case,  and  a  box, 
designed  to  be  carried  in  a  boat,  from  which  the  cable  bangs.  It  can 
be  so  adjusted  that  no  sound  is  heard  in  the  receiver.  If,  now,  the 
boat  is  pulled  slowly  through  the  water  and  the  sinker  is  thus  dragged 
along  the  bottom,  no  noise  will  be  heard  in  the  receiver  unless  the 
sinker  comes  into  proximity  with  some  mass  of  magnetic  metal,  such 
as  a  torpedo  case.  In  this  event,  however,  a  humming  noise  will  be 
heard  in  the  receiver. 

A  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  has  now  been  given  of  the  appliances 
which  come  under  the  heading  of  this  paper,  and  I. think  yon  will 
agree  with  me  that  no  trouble,  no  care,  no  money  is  wasted,  which  is 
spent  in  teaching  our  men  to  make  a  proper  use  of  electricity,  which 
as  a  servant  has  been  aptly  compared,  for  ability  and  docility,  to  the 
slave  of  the  lamp,  but  which  as  a  master  is  always  mysterious  and 
sometimes  terrible. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CAVALRY  IN  MODERN  WAR.^ 

BY  MAJOR  GRAVES,  TWENTIETH   HUSSARS. 

Part  II. 

(Concluded  from  page  844.) 

The  points  remaining  for  our  consideration  and  discussion  to-day  are 
(1)  Cavalry  dismounted  service;  (2)  Cavalry  with  an  army  in  retreat; 
(3)  Cavalry  with  an  army  in  pursuit;  and  (4)  some  concluding  re- 
marks on  formation,  armament,  and  education. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  cavalry  dismowrUed  service,  A  consider- 
able amount  of  controversy  has  been  raised  on  this  subject,  owing  in 
part  to  the  prominence  lately  given  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  force  of  mounted  marksmen  should  be  raised  and  maintained  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  suggested  that  owing  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  cavalry  dismounted  service,  a  certain  portion  of  the  cavalry 
should  be  organized  as  corps  of  mounted  marksmen,  who  would 
combine  the  best  qualities  of  good  infantry  and  of  good  cavalry. 
The  predominant  feature  in  this  force  would  naturally  be  that  of 
infantry,  owing  to  their  being  marksmen. 

Were  this  carried  into  effect  it  would  reduce  our  cavalry  proper  by 
some  two  thousand  men,  all  trained,  and  efficient  with  sword  or  lance 
and  carbine.  Further,  it  would  take  away  from  some  twenty  raiments 
something  like  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  best  men,  and  thus  for  a 
time  render  them  inefficient  in  many  respects;  and  to  gain  what?  To 
gain  what  Jomini  describes  dragoons  to  be,  **  amphibious  animals.^' 

I  consider  our  cavalry  force  to  be  too  few  by  some  thousands  now, 
and  this  would  only  add  to  a  confessedly  existing  evil  were  we  to  still 
further  reduce  it. 

I  consider  that,  owing  to  this  numerical  weakness  from  which  we 
suffer,  this  is  no  time  to  attempt  any  such  new  experiment,  which 
must  be  bought  and  paid  for  out  of  a  very  small  and  valuable  capital, 
namely,  our  small  force  of  cavalry.  The  interest  on  that  capital  is 
efficiency,  and  I  think  that  this  is  no  time  to  reduce  that  interest  by 

^  Read  before  the  Royal  United  Service  InBtitution. 
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adopting  any  such  speculative  scheme.  We  most  likely,  judging  from 
the  exiierience  of  the  dragoons  of  by-gone  days,  should  find  our 
capital  squandered,  with  the  initial  certainty  of  reducing  the  interest, 
as  above,  on  some  twenty  regiments* 

Some  cavalry  ofiBoers  have  said  to  me,  "  Oh !  if  you  are  going  in 
for  making  our  men  fight  on  foot,  they  will  lose  their  characteristics 
as  cavalry,"  etc.  But  let  us  consider  this.  We  have  our  cavalry 
trooper.  He  is  a  trained  soldier ;  he  is  efficient  as  a  horseman,  at  drill, 
with  the  sword  or  lance,  and  has  a  fair  idea  as  to  what  is  required  of 
him  on  outpost  duty  or  reconnoissance.  So  far,  good.  We  put  into 
his  hands  a  carbine,  very  effective  up  to  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
yards,  and  possibly  up  to  one  thousand.  Will  it  mar  his  riding  to 
encourage  him  to  become  a  good  shot?  Will  his  becoming  a  good  shot 
induce  him  to  go  to  the  left  when  he  should  go  to  the  right?  Will  his 
liking  for  shooting,  increased  by  efficiency,  cause  him  to  dismount  with 
carbine  when  the  "charge"  is  sounded?  Certainly  not.  Well  then, 
having  trained  him  as  above,  and  having  developed  his  shooting 
powers,  we  find  him  in  a  position  where  his  horse  and  lance  or  sword 
are  useless  to  him,  but  where  a  carbine  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Having  his  carbine,  and  being  able  to  shoot,  is  there  anything  contrary 
to  cavalry  economy  in  placing  him  in  the  best  available  position  to  use 
it  with  effect,  namely,  on  foot?  I  know  nothing,  provided  always  that 
his  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  functional  expression 
of  cavalry  is  in  the  main  founded  on  the  united  action  of  man  and 
horse,  and  that  the  function  of  dismounted  service  is  demanded  of  him 
for  the  fulfillment  of  a  special  purpose  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
on  horseback.  I  decline  therefore  to  admit  that  shooting  on  foot 
converts  a  cavalry  man  into  an  infantry  man,  as  strongly  as  I  deny 
that  an  infantry  man  mounted  is  a  cavalry  man.  The  trooper  dis- 
mounted is  a  cavalry  man  still,  and  finds  himself  in  that  position  under 
exceptional  circumstances, — to  shoot.  The  infantry  man  mounted  is 
still  an  infantry  man,  and  finds  himself  in  that  position  for  a  special 
purpose, — to  get  to  a  certain  place  in  much  less  time  and  with  much 
less  fatigue  than  if  he  went  on  foot.  If  we  can  train  our  mounted 
infantry  up  to  a  certain  point  of  efficiency  in  outpost  and  reconnoissance 
work,  I  am  sure  that  this  efficiency  would  only  add  to  their  already 
proved  usefulness.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  raise  regiments  or  corps  of  mounted  infantry ;  I  think  the 
necessities  of  the  case  would  be  met  by  having  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  each  regiment  taught  to  ride,  and  to  do  this  I  do  not  see  why 
the  dep6t  at  Canterbury  could  not  be  utilized  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
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horses  and  rough-riders ;  or  why  a  ridhig  dep6t  could  not  be  formed  at 
Aldershot  with  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  an  instructing  staff. 
The  system  of  borrowing  horses  from  cavalry  regiments  is  certainly 
most  annoying  to  commanding  oflScers ;  but  this  point  will  be  urged 
later  on. 

Part  II.,  Section  23,  of  the  cavalry  regulations,  is  very  clear  and 
concise  as  to  the  object  and  rules  to  be  kept  in  mind  with  reference  to 
dismounted  service,  and  alongside  this  section  I  would  quote  Von 
Schmidt ;  he  says,  "  •  .  .  The  experience  of  the  late  campaign  has 
proved  irrefutably  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  cavalry 
should  to  a  certain  extent  be  able  to  fight  on  foot.  ..."  Again, "  •  .  - 
Through  its  ability  in  this  respect  it  will  under  all  circumstances  gain 
enormously  in  independence  and  self-confidence  as  well  as  usefulness." 
Again,  "  When  owing  to  circumstances,  ground,  or  to  enemy's  occupa- 
tion of  localities  and  defiles,  it  is  not  possible  for  cavalry  to  attain  its 
object  on  horseback ;  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  turn  such  places;  when 
nothing  can  be  hoped  for  from  mounted  aetioUj  and  there  is  no  infantry 
on  the  apotj  noUiing  remains  to  cavalry  but  to  dismount"  " In  acting 
thus  we  shall  not  become  m^'e  mounted  infantry,  which  is  Hie  last  thing 
we  could  wish  to  be;  we  have  no  desire  to  fulfiU  the  rdle  of  infantry,  •  .  . 
In  this  way  there  will  be  an  enormous  development  of  that  desire  to 
take  the  initiative,  that  love  of  enterprise  and  longing  for  personal 
distinction  which  should  animate  us  as  cavalry  soldiers,  which  alone 
we  wish  to  be. 

"It  is  not  our  place  to  stand  fast  under  fire  in  positions  under 
cover;  our  object  must  be  to  approach  the  enemy  and  dislodge  him.  To 
this  end  every  cavalry  soldier  must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  his  carbine, 
and  in  figiiting  on  foot  in  dispersed  order ;  taking  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  the  cover  it  affords.  .  •  .  The  following  then  are 
the  things  most  required  of  us:  More  thorough  training  in  the  use  of 
the  carbine  than  hitherto ;  for  this  duty  has  been  very  much  put  in 
the  background,  instead  of  being  developed  like  every  other  one  for 
the  highest  instruction  of  the  men.  •  .  ."  "  An  increasecl  expenditure 
of  time  over  this  duty  is  not  necessary,  provided  that  the  musketry  is 
thoroughly  carried  out  with  real  interest  and  intelligence.  .  .  •"  "  More 
extended  instruction  ...  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  accidents 
of  ground."  "  We  must  make  better  use  of  peace  time,  and  prepare 
ourselves  more  thoroughly  and  systematically." 

Speaking  of  the  regulations  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  con- 
stant use  of  dismounted  cavalry,  he  says,  "  In  this  glorious  period, 
however,  cavalry  lost  nothing  of  its  true  spirit.    They  did  not  forget 
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to  charge  with  le8  armea  blanches,  although  they  had  much  more 
fighting  on  foot  than  nowadays/' 

May  we  not  apply  the  greater  part  of  this  to  ourselves?  If  all 
tills  is  so  necessary,  and  of  such  emphatic  importance  to  the  German 
cavalry,  which  outnumbers  our  own  to  an  enormous  extent,  how  much 
more  important  for  us,  the  importance  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  our  numbers? 

It  would  be  needless  to  quote  the  use  made  of  dismounted  service 
in  the  Franco-German  war  in  detail,  and  I  would  simply  refer  to  the 
valuable  services  of  the  mounted  infantry  in  Africa  and  in  Egypt  from 
the  very  first.  The  American  war  furnishes  us  with  many  instances 
of  the  value  of  dismounted  service,  whatever  the  value  of  those  per- 
forming it  in  other  directions.  The  battle  of  Five  Forks  is  a  notable 
example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  efficient  dismounted  service,  when 
Sheridan's  dismounted  men  dealt  with  the  Confederate  right,  while 
the  Fifth  Infantry  Corps  turned  their  left,  and  acting  thus  together 
caused  a  total  loss  to  the  enemy  of  some  thirteen  thousand  men,  and 
won  a  battle  which  decided  the  war. 

The  action  of  Tamai  affords  an  example  in  which  cavalry  is  shown 
as  coming  up  in  tiie  nick  of  time,  dismounting,  firing,  and  thus  check- 
ing the  enemy's  advance,  gave  our  infantry  time  to  re-form.  An  eye- 
witness writes  in  speaking  of  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  left  brigade : 
"We  came  back  about  eight  hundred  yards.  ...  By  this  time  the 
fire  of  the  First  Brigade,  on  our  right  as  well  as  front,  and  the  cavalry 
on  our  left,  held  the  Arabs.  ...  It  was  some  moments  before  the 
retreat  could  be  checked,  and  then  the  check  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  action  of  the  cavalry.  When  first  the  infantry  were 
engaged,  the  cavalry  withdrew  to  the  rear,  where  they  were  hidden 
from  the  enemy  by  a  fall  in  the  ground.  In  the  panic,  the  cavalry 
advanced  at  a  trot,  meaning  to  afford  aid  to  the  infantry  by  a  charge. 
This  happily  was  unnecessary.  The  enemy  seeing  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  bearing  down  upon  them,  hesitated;  this  gave  time  to  the 
soldiers  to  listen  to  their  officers,  and  to  re-form.  ...  the  rebels  soon 
began  to  come  on  again.  .  .  .  Here  again  the  cavalry  did  good  service, 
some  of  the  squadrons  dismounting  and  firing  volleys  at  the  rebels 
who  were  collecting  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks."  These  examples, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  that  might  be  brought  forward,  prove  con- 
clusively the  value  of  dismounted  service.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  corps  of  mounted  marksmen  and  the 
organization  of  mounted  infantry  has  been  raised,  for  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  indirectly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
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cavalry  dismounted  service^  which  is  the  great  desideratum^  and  also 
will  give  a  stimulus  to  the  training  of  at  any  rate  a  certain  number  of 
infantry  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  horse. 

The  second  point  for  consideration  is  the  functions  of  cavalry  in 
relation  to  an  army  in  retreat. 

Jomini  states,  ^^  Retreats  are  certainly  the  most  difficult  operations 
in  war/'  He  also  says,  **  If  the  theory  of  war  leaves  any  points  un- 
provided for,  that  of  retreats  is  certainly  one  of  them/'  I  will  not 
therefore  presume  to  enter  into  any  theories  as  to  the  best  methods  of, 
times  for,  and  order  of  retreats.  It  is  sufficient  to  assume  the  fact  of 
retreat  of  an  army  beaten  in  battle,  but  retreating  in  a  fairly  orderly 
manner,  and  that  such  retreat  by  an  army  of  any  magnitude  should 
be  conducted  deliberately,  '*  by  short  marches,  with  a  well-arranged 
rear-guard  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  heads  of  the  enemy's 
columns  in  check  for  several  hours."  The  importance  of  keeping  the 
touch  between  the  various  parts  of  the  army  retreating,  and  of  the 
value  of  flankers,  is  shown  by  the  mishaps  that  befell  Napoleon  during 
his  retreat  from  Smolinsk,  when  the  corps  of  his  army  retreated  on 
the  same  road,  but  divided  by  a  day's  march,  and  having  no  means  of 
information  in  the  shape  of  flankers,  the  enemy  cut  in  between  the 
parts  of  his  army,  to  his  great  loss,  during  three  days  at  Krasnoi. 
Inasmuch  as  the  chief  function  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  is  to  turn  defeat 
into  rout,  so  the  chief  function  of  the  cavalry  of  the  rear-guard  of  a 
beaten  army  is  in  combination  with  the  other  arms  to  prevent  the 
defeat  they  have  suffered  being  turned  into  a  rout,  and  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  so  that  order  may  be  restored  and  confidence 
regained,  with  a  view  to  a  fresh  struggle  on  arrival  at  a  position 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A  retreat  under  such  circumstances  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
a  movement  to  the  rear  of  an  army  that  has  not  been  engaged,  but  is 
forced  to  move  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  supply,  position,  or  political 
complications,  etc.  This  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter ;  but,  as  Sir 
Edward  Hamley  says,  "  A  beaten  army  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
its  general.  It  no  longer  responds  to  his  appeal.  The  troops  that 
have  been  driven  from  the  field  will  be  slow  to  form  front  for  battle. 
Confusion,  too,  will  be  added  to  despondency,  for  regiments  will  be 
broken  and  mixed ;  artillery  will  be  separated  from  its  ammunition ; 
supply-trains  will  be  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  whole  machine  will 
be  for  the  time  disjointed."  ..."  It  is  partly  to  provide  for  this  that 
generals  usually  keep  part  of  their  reserves  out  of  action."  And  Lord 
Wolseley  writes  that  the  rear-guards  "  should  be  formed  at  least  from 
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the  freshest  troops ;  their  strength  should  be  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  force,"  so,  I  would  add,  as  to  put  a  screen  of  unbroken  and 
fresh  troops  between  the  retreating  and  confused  and  their  confident 
and  pursuing  enemy.  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  such  a  rear-guard 
the  same  writer  states,  **  The  great  art  of  rear-guards  is  that  of  being 
able  constantly,  without  risk  and  with  very  little  trouble,  to  force  the 
enemy  to  deploy  for  attack,  and  then  to  get  safely  away  yourself  with- 
out any  serious  fighting;  in  other  words,  the  rear-guard  should,  by 
frequent  occupation  of  strong  positions,  be  continuously  threatening  to 
fight,  as  it  is  by  so  doing  that  it  best  fulfills  its  purpose,"  Jomini  lays 
down  that  "  it  is  generally  suflScient  if  the  rear-guard  keep  the  enemy 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  day's  march  from  the  main  body." 

Now,  owing  to  the  important  issues  depending  on  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  thus  screening  a  retreating  army ;  to  the  intimate 
interdependence  of  the  three  arms  upon  one  another  in  this  work ;  to 
the  constant  necessity  for  showing  a  front,  and  in  so  doing  the  constant 
necessity  for  screening,  covering,  and  supporting  each  other  by  the 
three  arms,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  the  leader  of  the  cavalry 
to  know  something  of  the  functions  and  capabilities  of  the  other  arms, 
and  to  have  a  well-formed  idea  of  what  should  be  done,  and  how  to 
doit! 

He  and  his  troops  maintaining  a  position  nearest  the  enemy  (except 
at  the  actual  moment  of  passing  through  a  defile,  when  the  infantry 
would  remain  in  most  instances  in  rear  to  cover  their  retreat  by  fire, 
the  artillery  having  passed  over  first),  should  be  animated  with  such 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  army  as  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  safety  of  that  army  and  the  honor  of  their 
country ;  he  should  be  ever  watchful  to  seize  and  hold  with  dismounted 
men  such  points  and  positions  as  will  force  the  pursuers  to  deploy, 
and  advance  to  the  attack,  at  the  same  time  showing  necessary  vigilance 
towards  the  flanks  and  any  parallel  roads  thereon,  so  as  by  a  good 
system  of  flanking  patrols  he  may  prevent  the  enemy  outmarching 
him  and  cutting  him  and  the  remainder  of  rear-guard  off  from  the 
main  body.  A  knowledge  of  demolitions  would  here  be  useful  in  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  in  the  obstruction  of  deep  cuttings  by  cutting 
or  blowing  down  trees,  etc. 

I  will  here  mention  as  very  useful  for  examinations  in  tactics,  the 
lectures  by  Major  Dyke,  the  garrison  instructor.  Eastern  District.  In 
that  on  rear-guards  he  states,  ^'  Military  history  abounds  with  instances 
of  victories  more  or  less  thrown  away  owing  to  feeble  pursuit,  .  .  . 
in  fact,  vigorous  immediate  pursuit  is  rather  the  exception  than  other- 
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wise."  He  instances  that  after  tlie  battle  of  Weissenburg,  "on  the 
evening  of  4th  August  all  contact  with  the  foe  was  lost."  Again,  after 
Worth,  "  the  pursuit  instituted  by  the  cavalry  was  discontinued  at  the 
entrance  to  the  difficult  mountain  passes,  and  thus  all  contact  with  the 
enemy  had  ceased  to  exist."  In  like  manner,  after  Spicheren,  night  set 
in  and  the  ground  was  unfavorable,  and  so  pursuit  ceased.  Therefore 
the  cavalry  leader  with  the  rear-guard  of  a  retreating  beaten  army 
should  be  self-reliant  and  resourceful;  should  be  bold  yet  cautious; 
and  should  do  his  utmost  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  pursuers, 
while  carefully  nursing  his  own  force. 

We  now  come  to  the  functions  of  cavalry  with  an  army  in  jmr- 
suit  We  must  remember  that  a  most  important  element  in  the 
value  of  a  victory  is  that  the  results  should  be  brought  to  hand  and 
made  the  most  of.  To  this  end  a  vigorous  but  not  reckless  pursuit  is 
essential. 

Where  the  victory  has  been  decisive,  the  cavalry  should  be,  if 
possible^  pushed  forward  at  once  to  prevent  a  rear-guard  being  formed, 
and  to  harass  and  rout  the  mixed  crowds  now  in  full  retreat,  to  over- 
take them  and  hang  on  to  them  until  they  have  thrown  down  their 
arms,  and  have  practically  dispersed.  Should  a  rear-guard  have  been 
formed,  the  pursuing  cavalry  should  keep  the  touch  of  it  continually ; 
when  it  presents  a  front,  it  should  be  thus  held  as  long  as  possible, 
while  a  turning  movement  is  attempted  with  a  view  to  cutting  it  off. 
Its  flanks  should  be  continually  threatened  with  this  object  in  view. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  such  a  pursuit  is  that  afforded  by  Sheri- 
dan's pursuit  of  Greneral  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  Denison 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  it.  The  pursuit  lasted  from  the  morning 
of  April  3  until  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
Court-House  on  the  9th.  The  chief  point  of  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  turning  movement  made  between  Dratonsville  and  Sailor's  Creek. 
Lee's  rear-guard  turned  there  and  stood  firm,  some  ten  thousand  strong. 
Sheridan  held  them  in  front  while  he  sent  forward  the  leading  division 
of  his  cavalry,  who  dismounting  on  their  flank  harassed  and  checked 
their  supply-train  and  escort.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  three  other 
divisions  passed  along  the  rear  of  the  dismounted  men,  crossed  Sailor's 
Creek  before  Lee's  rear-guard,  took  up  a  position  on  the  high  ground 
on  the  far  side,  and  dismounting  placed  themselves  across  the  path  of 
the  rear-guard,  whom  they  received  with  such  a  murderous  fire  from 
their  long-range  repeating  rifles  that  the  result  was  that  they  captured 
six  thousand  prisoners,  sixteen  guns,  and  four  hundred  wagons.    The 
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same  system  of  tactics  brought  about  the  surrender  of  the  whole  army 
as  above. 

History  affords  us  but  few  such  examples  on  this  point.  The 
Prussian  pursuit  after  Waterloo  was  first-rate ;  and  earlier  the  French 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after  Jena  was  another  noteworthy  instance 
of  the  results  of  victory  made  good  by  a  really  vigorous  pursuit. 

I  would  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  referring  to  two  other  cases 
of  such  pursuits  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  First:  After  the 
great  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  with  his  cavalry  pursued  Darius. 
After  leaving  the  battle-field  he  crossed  the  river  Lycus,  halted  there 
to  refresh  men  and  horses  until  midnight,  again  started  in  pursuit,  and 
reached  Arbela  the  next  day,  distance  seventy  miles.  Darius  had  gone 
on.  Alexander  followed  him,  until  after  three  days  and  nights  his 
infantry  could  no  longer  keep  up ;  but  knowing  that  Darius  was  bound 
to  fight,  he  dismounted  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  put  on  their  horses 
five  hundred  of  his  best  infantry,  pushed  on  all  night,  and  came  up 
with  the  Persians  in  the  morning,  and  routed  them  at  once,  whilst 
Bessus,  having  murdered  Darius,  escaped  with  only  six  hundred  horse. 
The  fruits  of  victory  were  not  only  gathered  in  by  this  splendid  exploit, 
but  the  fate  of  one  empire  was  sealed,  and  the  position  of  the  other 
made  sure. 

The  second  and  last  instance  I  would  refer  to  is,  of  course,  the 
pursuit  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the  marches  on  Zagazig  and  Cairo. 
The  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  was  on  the  right, 
under  Sir  Drury  Lowe;  and  while  the  infantry  were  assaulting  the 
position,  they  made  a  turning  movement  against  the  enemy's  left,  and, 
working  round,  cut  into  the  stream  of  Egyptian  fugitives,  causing 
them  great  loss.  I  understand  that  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards  and 
the  Bengal  Lancers  reached  the  railway  and  canal  in  rear  of  the 
Egyptian  position  at  7.30  A.M. ;  they  proceeded  along  the  canal  to  the 
lock,  and  one  Indian  regiment  struck  off  at  once  to  Zagazig,  where  it 
arrived  at  about  4  p.m.  the  same  day ;  and  another  Bengal  regiment 
went  on  at  once  to  Belbeis,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  mounted 
infantry,  and  later  still  by  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards.  They 
bivouacked  there  that  night,  and  starting  again  next  morning  about 
4.30,  reached  Cairo  about  sunset,  to  find  that  the  tidings  of  the  victory 
had  preceded  them,  and  that  their  arrival  so  soon  after  had  produced 
such  an  effect  that  the  governor  with  a  garrison  of  some  ten  thousand 
men  surrendered  to  a  handful  of  jaded  and  weary  heroes,  who  would 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  have  urged  their  horses  into  a  gallop. 
Such  is  the  force  of  moral  effect  when  applied  at  the  fitting  opportunity. 
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The  result  of  this  victory,  the  further  result  of  this  close-following 
pursuit  and  march,  so  well  eonceived,  so  ably  carried  out,  was  that  the 
enemy  collapsed  and  the  war  was  finished. 

We  have  now  concluded' the  consideration  of  what  I  must  admit  is 
a  very  imperfect  consideration,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  its  setting 
forth,  of  the  "  Functions  of  Cavalry  in  Modern  War." 

Before,  however,  entering  on  the  discussion,  we  might  do  well,  I 
think,  to  look  around  and  see  what  we  can  learn  from  our  neighbors. 

And  first,  as  to  the  question  of  armament.  As  we  are  armed  at 
present,  our  dragoons  and  hussars  carry  sword  and  carbine,  and  our 
lancers  carry  the  lance  in  addition.  Some  of  our  Indian  regiments 
have  lance  and  sword  in  the  front  rank,  and  sword  and  carbine  in  the 
rear  rank;  officers,  some  non-commissioned  officers,  and  trumpeters, 
carry  sword  and  revolver. 

In  1878  I  was  permitted  to  give  a  lecture  in  this  theatre,  ^hich 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  on  ^'Military  Equipment," and  in  it 
I  advocated  the  plan  of  arming  front  ranks  with  lance  and  revolver, 
and  the  rear  ranks  with  sword  and  carbine.  I  still  believe  that 
principle  to  be  correct,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  not  be  workable  in  our 
service,  and  I  know  that  the  general  feeling  is  against  it. 

Nolan  says,  ^^  All  seem  to  forget  that  a  lance  is  useless  in  a  rriiUcy^ 
as  was  demonstrated  at  Aliwal.  Marshal  Marmont  says, ''  It  would 
be  better  for  cavalry  to  have  both  the  lance  and  sabre,  ...  the  lance 
should  be  the  principal  weapon,  the  sabre  an  ajuxiliary  arm."  Jomini 
says,  ^'  In  charges  in  line  the  lance  is  very  useful ;  in  mel^  the  sabre 
is  much  better."  De  Brack  also  affirms  this.  I  think  therefore  that 
the  principle  would  find  effectual  practical  expression  if  it  were  recog- 
nized as  the  general  rule  to  support  lancers  with  dragoons  or  hussars. 
We  should  then  avoid  such  disasters  as  Aliwal,  and  should  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  realize  the  benefits  obtained  by  this  method  at  Meangunge. 
Touching  the  revolver.  In  November,  1864,  a  fight  took  place  in 
Virginia  between  a  squadron  of  Federal  cavalry  armed  with  the  sabre, 
and  a  squadron  of  Mosby's  armed  with  the  revolver.  The  loss  to  the 
latter  was  one  man  killed  and. several  wounded,  and  the  loss  to  the 
Federals  was  twenty-four  men  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and  sixty-two 
prisoners;  thirty-six  killed  and  wounded  out  of  one  hundred.  On 
another  occasion,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  sabres  lost  twenty- 
six  killed  and  wounded,  fifty-four  prisoners,  and  eighty  horses;  the 
Confederates,  who  were  armed  with  the  revolver,  lost  not  a  single  mati. 
A&  before  said,  we  only  put  revolvers  into  the  hands  of  our  officers, 
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some  non-commissioned  oflScers,  and  the  trumpeters;  what  is  the  state 
of  things  in  Continental  armies  on  this  point? 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  an  Italian  staff  officer^  and  to  the 
military  attaches  of  Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  Eussia,  at  our 
court,  for  full  information  on  this  head. 

The  Italian  officer  informs  me  that  up  to  two  years  ago  their  lancers 
had  lance,  sword,  and  revolver  all  through ;  now  they  have  copied  us, 
and  have  armed  them  with  lance,  sword,  and  carbine, — ^the  revolver 
being  distributed  throughout  their  cavalry  as  with  us  exactly. 

In  the  Austrian  army,  the  lancers  have  front  rank  lances  and  re- 
volvers, the  rear  rank  carbines,  all  other  cavalry  twenty-eight  revolvers 
per  squadron. 

In  the  French  army,  the  whole  of  the  cuirassiers  have  the  revolver. 
The  letter  I  received  dated  the  4th  of  June  last  states,  "d'une  mani^re 
g^n^rale"  every  man  in  the  army  who  has  not  a  gun  has  a  revolver. 
Infantry,  ordnance,  and  also  in  horse  artillery,  gunners  and  drivers, 
who  have  no  carbine,  have  revolvers. 

Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  in  the  chair  on  the  occasion  of  my  lecture, 
said  on  this  point,  "  The  next  point  is  about  revolvers ;  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  upon  that  subject,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made.  I  certainly  agree  with  reference  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  the  revolver  to  artillerymen.  At  the  present  moment 
an  artilleryman  is  really  in  a  most  defenseless  condition :  for  if  his 
battery  is  charged,  unless  he  uses  his  handspike,  he  has  actually 
nothing  to  defend  himself  with.  Every  gunner  should  be  furnished  with 
a  good  revolver,^*  I  say  the  same;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
give  one  to  the  driver,  who  would  in  most  cases  have  enough  to  do  in 
looking  after  his  horses. 

In  the  German  army,  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  cuirassiers  are 
armed  with  the  revolver,  and  the  corresponding  heavy  regiments  of 
the  other  German  states.  In  the  other  regiments,  all  officers  aud  non- 
commissioned officers  are  thus  armed. 

The  Eussian  military  attache  in  London  writes  me :  ^'  Cuirassiers 
and  lancers  have,  in  their  front  ranks  lances,  swords,  and  revolvers 
(six  chambers);  the  rear  rank  of  the  cuirassiers  carries  sword  and 
revolver;  the  rear  rank  of  the  lancers  sabre  and  rifle.'*  Now  are 
America,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  all  wrong  in  this 
matter  ?  I  do  not  invite  discussion  on  my  theory  in  this  question ;  I 
resjiectfully  invite  discussion  on  the  actual  practice  of  these  nations. 
Will  wisdom  die  with  us  in  this  matter?  No;  but  it  looks  as  if  our 
men  without  revolvers  will  die  for  want  of  wisdom.    Let  us  look  this 
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matter  fairly  in  the  face.  The  weakest  moment  of  cavalry,  however 
armed,  is  immediately  or  shortly  afler  the  shock.  But  suppose  one  of 
our  lancer  regiments  has  charged  a  lancer  regiment  carrying  six- 
barreled  revolvers;  in  face  of  and  compared  with  the  revolver  not 
only  in  posse  but  in  esse,  does  not  our  weakness  become  weaker,  and 
compared  with  our  weakness,  does  not  their  weakness  become  strength  ? 
I  would  simply  refer  again  to  the  two  instances  quoted  from  the 
American  war,  adding  that  they  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

I  have  been  asked  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  machine- 
guns  in  relation  to  cavalry.  I  see  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  quoted 
the  opinions  of  several  officers  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  opinion  of  a  colonel  commanding  an  infantry  regiment  is, 
"  To  me  it  appears  as  if  cavalry  is  the  arm  which  will  profit  most  by 
the  introduction  of  machine-guns."  He  states,  "It  has  practically 
always  with  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  .  •  .  and  not  a  single 
man  lias  to  dismount^  If  this  be  so,  then  we  should  return  our  car- 
bines into  store  and  abolish  musketry  instruction.  A  colonel  of 
artillery  states,  "A  machine-gun  to  be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose 
must  be  able  to  manoeuvre  at  the  same  pace  as  the  battery  which  it 
supports."  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  necessary  sequence  that  it  should  also 
manoeuvre  at  the  same  pace  as  the  cavalry  regiment  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  attach  two  machine-guns  permanently.  Is  this  generally 
possible?  Who  is  to  command  the  battery  of  two  guns?  an  artillery 
oflBcer  or  a  cavalry  officer?  In  what  relation  is  the  officer  commanding 
the  cavalry  regiment  to  stand  towards  the  guns?  I  humbly  think  he 
will  find  plenty  to  do  in  giving  practical  expression  to  the  functions  of 
his  cavalry  proper.  The  same  officer  says  further,  "For  horse  and 
field-batteries  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  No  carriage  with  small 
wheels  can  be  relied  on  for  transport  purposes.  .  .  .  How  can  you 
transport  them  (machine-guns)  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  rapid  movements 
under  service  conditions?"  If  this  problem  is  difficult  of  solution  in 
relation  to  field  artillery,  it  is  more  so  in  relation  to  cavalry. 

A  colonel  of  engineers  says,  "  I  cannot  conceive  their  being  per- 
manently attached  to  cavalry  or  artillery  without  constantly  hampering 
them,  as  it  would  only  be  on  rare  occasions  they  would  be  required." 
1  quite  coincide  with  this  view  so  far  as  my  present  limited  knowledge 
of  the  subject  permits  me  to  form  a  judgment. 

As  our  pace  is  regulated  by  the  capabilities  of  the  slowest,  I  fear 
the  machine-guns  would  be  found  a  very  slow  horse.  In  any  case,  I 
think,  as  at  present  advised,  their  best  place  is  with  the  horse  artillery 
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attached  to  the  cavaliy  brigade^  in  which  position  they  would,  as  oo- 
casioDs  arise^  render  most  valuable  moral  and  actual  help. 

I  trust  a  few  remarks  upon  our  tactical  and  administrative  units 
and  formation  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  here.  I  am  not  a 
worshiper  of  everything  foreign  that  differs  from  our  own  usage ;  but 
I  confess  I  think  we  can  learn  something  from  the  Germans  here. 
We  have  four  squadrons  per  regiment,  and  only  three  majors,  the 
infantry  having  four.  (I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  this,  taking  into 
account  the  interests  of  the  senior  captain  of  cavalry.)  Owing  to 
our  squadrons  being  divided  into  two  troops  only,  as  compared  with 
the  four  Zugs  of  the  German,  we  lose  the  services  of  some  officers  from 
leading,  they  being  relegated  to  the  serre-file  rank.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  tactical  and  administrative  units  reduced  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion, the  squadron,  commanded  by  a  major,  with  one  captain  and  two 
subalterns  under  him.  I  should  like  to  see  the  guide  done  away  with, 
and  the  squadron  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  centre  one  under 
command  of  the  captain,  and  the  others  led  and  commanded  by  the 
subalterns.  The  difference  in  handiness  and  mobility  between  three 
such  divisions  and  two  troops  up  to  war  strength  should  be  obvious. 

I  have  had  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  a  regiment  composed  of 
five  squadrons  of  close  on  one  hundred  of  all  ranks  in  each,  and  can 
quite  enter  into  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  squadrons  of  three 
Zugs  in  each  of  some,  sixteen  front  rank.  We  should  gain  in  mobility 
and  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  younger  officers. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  carping  criticism  that  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  method  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  junior  officers  on  joining 
is  in  very  many  cases  very  unsatisfactory,  and  does  not  attain  the  object 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  carry  out  their  instruction. 
An  officer  is  posted  to  a  regiment,  and  finds  himself  on  the  barrack 
square  among  the  recruits ;  he  goes  through  the  course  of  drill  from 
the  goose  step  up,  together  with  the  sword  or  lance  and  carbine  drill, 
etc. ;  and  as  soon  as  he  can  perform  these  fairly  well  he  is  "  dismissed.'' 
The  same  obtains  with  reference  to  his  riding  and  musketry.  Seldom 
indeed  ia  any  account  taken  of  his  ability  to  impart  to  others  that  which 
he  has  learned.  As  for  meat,  bread,  hay,  straw,  and  oats,  he  is  supposed 
to  know  all  about  their  quality,  etc.,  by  inspiration. 

Surely  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  No  wonder  then  that  many  of 
these  duties  are  irksome,  and  therefore  improperly  performed  in  many 
cases.  No  man  can  take  a  real  pleasure  or  intelligent  interest  in  doing, 
or  attempting  to  do,  that  which,  from  ignorance  and  want  of  instruc- 
tion, he  can  do  only  in  a  consciously  imperfect  manner. 
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We  have  at  Aldershot  a  school  for  auxiliary  cavalry,  which,  if 
developed,  would  prove  of  much  more  general  use  than  at  present. 
This  school  has  to  borrow  from  the  cavalry  regiments  some  twenty  to 
twenty-five  horses  during  certain  periods  of  the  instruction  carried  on 
there. 

This  is  obviously  a  great  tax  upon  the  patience  of  the  officers 
commanding  the  regiments  thus  depleted  pro  tern.  They  have  also  to 
lend  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  required  for  foot-drill  instruc- 
tion, and  who  draw  working  pay  for  this  duty.  Now  if  this  school 
were  enlarged  and  had  a  riding-master  (who  would  act  as  adjutant  as 
well)  attached,  a  couple  of  rough  riders,  forty  horses  (sound,  but  cast 
from  regiments  on  account  of  age),  and  a  deputy  commandant,  I  think 
we  could  solve  the  difficulty  of  instructing  the  officers  and  staff  ser- 
geants of  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  teaching  a  certain  number  of  infantry 
how  to  ride  and  groom  their  horses,  besides  affording  young  cavalry 
officers  facilities  for  going  through  a  course  which,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, I  can  vouch  would  be  very  helpful  to  them  in  the  matter  of 
imparting  instrvAstion^ — ^a  point  becoming  of  greatly  increased  import- 
ance under  the  new  regulations  for  squadron  instruction  by  officers. 
It  might  be  replied  that  such  an  institution  could  not  cover  so  much 
ground  at  one  time.  It  would  not  be  at  all  necessary,  because  there 
are  certain  months  in  the  year  during  which  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  press  the  attendance  of  auxiliary  cavalry  officers.  This  also  holds 
good  with  reference  to  the  sergeants  of  the  permanent  staff.  Some  of 
these  very  months  fall  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  most  convenient  for 
infantry  men  to  be  attached  for  a  course  of  riding,  etc.,  namely,  the 
furlough  season,  months  when  there  is  little  done  in  the  way  of  field 
days. 

If  the  infantry  are  attached  by  twos  and  threes  to  cavalry  regi- 
ments, they  must  necessarily  fall  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into 
cavalry  ways  and  ideas;  but  drilled  together  and  working  and  living 
together  as  usual  at  such  an  establishment,  the  infantry  spirit  would 
be  kept  up. 

Again,  the  troopers  permanently  posted  from  the  cavalry  with  the 
horses  would  no  doubt  be  men  who  have  re-engaged  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  they  would  be  available  both  for  mounted  and  dismounted 
instruction  drills.  This  method  adopted,  we  should  gain  the  advantage 
of  one  system  of  instruction  for  mounted  infantry  and  the  junior 
officers,  as  well  as  the  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  at  a  very  small  cost. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  methods  of  instructing  young 
officers  are  too  cramped  and  too  much  confined  to  the  subjective.     It 
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is  very  necessary  under  existing  methods  of  war  to  obtain  clear  views 
as  to  the  best  way  of  acting  and  manoeuvring  in  combination  with  the 
other  arms.  I  need  not  say  how  little  opportunity  is  afforded  junior 
officers  for  this,  except  what  they  can  pick  up  out  of  books  or  from  the 
war  game.  This  does  not  sufficiently  train  the  eye  to  grasp  the  general 
idea  of  movements  being  executed  by  other  arms  of  the  service  than 
our  own.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  way  of  spending  a  forenoon  upon 
which  there  is  no  parade  or  other  duty  such  as  courts-martial,  boards, 
etc.,  for  a  major  to  ride  out  with  his  squadron  officers  and  watch  the 
drill  of  an  infantry  raiment,  or  when  possible  a  brigade,  not  to  see 
how  they  worked  so  much  as  to  discuss  together  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting their  advances  or  retirements,  their  various  manoeuvres  and 
attack  ?  As  the  movements  are  being  executed,  to  guess  their  purport, 
and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  screening  their  movements  from  a 
supposed  enemy,  taking  the  character  and  features  of  the  ground  into 
consideration.  To  watch  the  movements  of  artillery  in  the  same  way, 
and  to  prospect  the  best  methods  and  places  for  escorting  and  support- 
ing them;  then  to  get  a  distance  from  them  and  discuss  the  most 
favorable  opportunities,  means  and  direction  for  attacking  them,  taking 
into  account  the  features  of  ground  and  the  position  of  supposed 
support. 

Colonel  Chapman,  military  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Tndia,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institution  of  India 
last  May,  his  subject  being  ''The  Last  Autumn  Manoeuvres  of  the 
German  Army."  He  dre\v  attention  to  the  complete  separation  of  the 
several  arms  of  the  service,  and  how  they  manoeuvred  in  utter  inde- 
pendence of  each  other.  He  says,  "  The  cavalry  acting  under  its  own 
leader  sought  more  to  extend  itself  in  isolated  attacks  on  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  instances  of  its  dismounting  and  holding  positions  until 
the  infantry  came  up  were  never  noticed."  Touching  artillery  he  says, 
"  Apparently  there  were  no  artillery  tactics  at  all,  and  officers  brought 
their  batteries  into  action  and  opened  fire  without^  any  study  of  the 
ground,  and  any  particular  object  save  that  of  firing  upon  the  enemy.*' 
Cavalry  did  not  care  for  the  artillery,  and  the  artillery  and  infantry 
did  not  work  for  each  other. 

I  cannot  understand  the  principle  underlying  the  spirit  of  parsi- 
mony in  a  certain  direction  which  limits  the  opportunities  for  the 
instruction  of  all  ranks,  from  generals  down,  by  means  of  autumn 
manoeuvres.  It  is  a  principle  of  penny  wise  in  times  of  peace,  but 
must  be  pound  and  many  pounds  foolish  in  war.  But  then  those  who 
exercise  this  principle  do  not  go  to  war ;  they  stay  at  home  and  fight 
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with  the  screw  instead  of  the  sword,  drive  their  non-combatant  teams 
with  the  quill,  and  harness  them  with  red  tape ;  and  then  when  any- 
thing breaks  down,  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the,  to  them,  con- 
genial recreation  of  hunting  the  scapegoat. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  cavalry  service.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  and  unmixed  congratulation  that  the  reports 
from  the  various  recruiting  districts  as  to  the  class  of  men  joining  the 
cavalry  were  such,  that  the  inspector-general  of  recruiting  was  able 
to  state  in  his  last  annual  return  that  they  were  without  exception 
satisfactory.  On  reading  this  I  immediately  began  to  look  up  the 
question  of  education  in  this  connection,  and  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  General  Sir  Beauchamp  Walker,  to  whom 
this  Institution  and  the  army  at  large  owes  so  much  in  this  matter,  for 
information  on  this  head,  as  also  to  Colonel  Orr  of  the  same  depart- 
ment for  the  following  tables,  which  show  that  the  rate  of  progress  in 
general  education  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  cavalry  is  an 
encouraging  feature  in  our  condition. 


Percentage  of  Men  {Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men)  in  possession  of  CerHficates 

of  Education, 

1881. 

Ut  class 1.0 

2d    "        15.31 

8d    "        12.94 

4th  "        80.89 

Not  certificated 40.87 


1878. 

l8t  class 0.75 

2d    "        8.3 

8d    «*        11.35 

4th   "        9.8 

Not  certificated 70.80 


The  summary  of  appendix  to  Greneral  Order  121, 1st  September, 
1883,  shows  that  in  branches  of  the  service  of  a  strength  of  over  one 
thousand  the  percentage  of  passes  is  as  follows : 


1.  Foot  Guards 97.72 

2.  Cavalry 91.48 

8.  Commissariat  and  Transport  .    90.99 


4.  Eoyal  Engineers 90.60 

6.  Infantry  (line) 89.88 

6.  Royal  Artillery 87.65 


The  latter  table  places  cavalry  very  .high  on  the  list  in  the  matter 
of  passes  gained ;  the  former  proves  that  there  is  an  eminently  satis- 
factory rate  of  progress  in  mental  capacity  and  intellectual  culture; 
and  in  face  of  this  growth  of  capacity  and  culture  obtaining  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  cavalry  service,  one  hears  with  apprehension 
of  the  great  difficulty  met  with  in  obtaining  recruit  officers  for  the 
cavalry;  of  special  facilities  being  offered  to  candidates  willing  to 
accept  commissions  in  the  cavalry ;  of  the  necessity  of  modifying  the 
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terms  of  admission  from  being  absolutely  competitive  to  competitive 
combined  with  qualification.  I  welcome  the  modification^  while  I  am 
bound  to  regret  Ihe  necessity  for  it ;  but  the  necessity  having  arisen, 
I  think  the  authorities  are  bound  to  grant  us  lai^r  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  those  duties  which  lead  us  into  combination  with  the 
other  arms.  As  the  hearing  of  the  ear  may  bring  the  foot  into 
readiness  to  move;  as  the  seeing  of  the  eye  reveals  the  direction  for 
the  blow  of  the  hand ;  as  the  foot  may  not  say  to  the  ear,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee;^'  and  the  hand  without  the  guiding  eye  would  strike 
wide  of  the  mark,  so  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  should  have 
ample  opportunities  granted  them  of  cultivating  those  inter-relations, 
for  exercising  those  characteristic  and  individual  functions  which, 
carried  out  in  union,  weld  eye,  ear,  hand,  foot,  and  body  into  one 
corporate  entity,  form  one  harmonious  whole,  complete  and  perfect  in 
all  its  parts. 

To  conclude,  what  does  this  marked  intellectual  and  educational 
advance  exhibited  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  cavalry  service 
demand  of  us  regimental  officers?  It  demands  that  which  I  humbly 
believe  we,  as  a  body,  are  seeking  and  striving  after  as  never  before, 
namely,  a  proportionate  increase  of  capacity  and  knowledge  for  ourselves. 
We,  who  most  of  all  exercise  a  direct  personal  influence  on  our  men, 
should  see  to  it  that  that  influence  is  exercised  for  good ;  that  we  set 
them  an  example  of  diligent  application,  of  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  that  no  detail  of  that  duty  is  too 
petty  or  insignificant  to  be  done  carefully  and  well.  Duty  thus  done 
becomes  a  pleasure;  but  duty  done  in  a  half-hearted  and  grudging 
spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  bore,  makes  that  duty  in  time  a  bondage,  and 
begets  a  spirit  that  soon  infects  those  under  our  immediate  influence  to 
their  grievous  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  trust  will  be  admitted, 
the  "  Functions  of  Cavalry  in  Modem  War'*  demand  of  ofiScer  and 
man  increasing  intelligence,  self-reliance,  and  resource,  increasing 
knowledge  and  efficiency  for  their  effectual  expression  in  action ;  thus 
that  increasing  knowledge,  that  resulting  efficiency  will  necessarily  add 
an  unconscious  dignity  to  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  individual, 
and  will  make  him  a  valuable  entity  in  that  branch  of  our  queen's 
service  to  which  I  deem  it  a  high  honor  to  belong. 

List  of  Works  likely  to  be  Useful  in  the  Study  of  Tactics. 

GeTtercU. 
Hamley,  Art  of  War. 
Tactique  des  Trois  Armes,  Mazel. 
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Jomim. 

Denifion's  History. 

Clery,  Minor  Tactics. 

Tactiqae  de  Combat,  Brialmont. 

Home. 

Trait6  d'Art  Militaire,  Perizonius. 

Modem  Tactics  (Wilkinson  and  Shaw). 

Lectures,  Dyke. 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry  Emulations. 

Yon  Schmidt,  Instructions  (for  detailed  instructions). 

Conduct  of  a  Contact  Squadron,  Bell. 

Verdy  du  Vernois,  Troop  Leading. 

Catechisms  (Cavalry  S^ulations),  Colonel  B.  Bell. 

ArfiJlery. 

Field  Artillery,  Pratt,  1883. 
Tactique  de  PALrtillerie,  Von  Schell. 
Defense  and  Attack  of  Positions,  Schaw. 

InfanJbry. 
Field  Exercise  Book. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR 

BY  J.  WATTS  DB  PEYSTEB,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENEEAL  8.N.T. 

"  The  History  of  Gustavus  Adolplius,"  by  Walter  Harte,  Stockdale's  (the 
Third)  Edition,  London,  1807;  <<The  History  of  Oustayus  Adolphus,"  by  B. 
Chapman,  Vicar  of  Letherhead,  London,  1856;  **Gu8taf  Adolph,  Eonig  yon 
Schweden,  and  Seine  Zeit,''  by  A.  F.  Gfrdrer,  Dr.  Onn  Klopp's  (the  Fourth 
Edition),  Stuttgart,  1868 ;  <<  The  History  of  Gustayus  Adolphus,''  by  John  L. 
Steyens,  recently  United  States  Minister  at  Stockholm,  New  York  and  London, 
1884 ;  Geijer's  "  History  of  the  Swedes"  (comprising  the  first  three  yolumes  of  the 
original  down  to  the  end  of  Christina's  administration),  translated  by  J.  H.  Turner, 
London,  1832  to  1886 ;  *'  The  Ciyil  and  Military  History  of  Germany  from  the 
Landing  of  Gustayus  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia''  (in  reality 
of  the  whole  Thirty  Years*  War),  in  three  yolumes  or  parts,  by  Frances  Hare 
Naylor,  London,  1816 ;  "  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Keiches  unter  der  Reg:ierung 
Ferdinand  III.,"  by  M.  Kock,  Wien ;  <<  Eulogy  of  Leonard  Torstenson,  by  H.  R.  M. 
Gustayus  III.,"  Stockholm,  1787 ;  *<  The  Liyes  of  the  Warriors,"  by  General  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  B.  A.,  London,  186&-67  ;  and  at  least  two  hundred  other  works 
or  yolumes  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  English  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 

The  following  article  is  intended  as  a  Review^  but  to  partake  at 
the  same  time  of  the  nature  of  an  Essay.  The  number  of  works  of 
more  or  less  value  in  regard  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  is  very  great;  but  in  spite  of  the  prominent  names  which 
appear  as  authors  or  inspirers^  both  the  biography  of  Gustavus  and 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  has  even  yet  to  be  written. 
From  all  the  lives  of  the  great  king  we  do  not  learn  the  whole  truth 
in  regard  to  him.  In  some  respects  he  is  more  a  myth  than  the  Wash- 
ington of  Weems.  He  was  not  a  mint  in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  word, 
but  he  was  a  mak,  and  his  motives,  while  they  were  subordinated  to 
religious  principle^  were  tinctured  with  selfishness  and  founded  on 
policy.  A  successful  leading  politician  in  this  country  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  in  a  very  large  city  he  had  found  that  virtue  had  a 
number  of  representatives,  and  vice  had  none ;  that  be  would  unite 
the  suffrages  of  vice  on  himself.  He  did  so,  was  elected  again  and 
again,  until  all  the  virtues  marshaled  their  champions  under  one  leader, 
and  then,  and  not  until  then,  was  he  defeated.  Again,  it  was  said  in  an 
army  that  a  number  of  especial  classes  rejoiced  in  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive representatives,  but  that  religion  had  none,  and  that  whoever 
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trained  under  that  flag  would  succeed.  A  standard-bearer  offered  him- 
self and  did  so.  Thus  it  is:  policy  and  interest  walk  hand  in  hand, 
and,  as  Lear  said,  the  godlike  and  the  devilish  divide  the  empire  of 
the  microcosm,  man. 

Although  Harte  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  work  on  Gustavus, 
and  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
king  and  the  war  under  consideration,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfying  any 
more  than  the  most  recent  biography  of  Stevens,  who  from  his  position 
enjoyed  advantages  such  as  very  few  men  in  writing  up  a  subject  have 
possessed.  The  fact  is  that  until  the  manuscript  treasures  at  Sko- 
kloster  are  carefully  arranged  and  indexed  and  published  somewhat 
like  our  "  Official  Eecords," — "  War  of  the  Rebellion," — and  are  trans- 
lated into  a  language  familiar  to  the  majority  of  historians,  there  is  no 
use  of  expecting  a  true  picture  of  the  exterior  actions  and  interior 
motives  of  this  momentous  period,  or  a  clear  revelation  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  chief  actors.  As  yet  most  writers  have  followed  each  other 
in  the  same  rut.  It  is  said  that  the  two  sides  of  the  face  of  Gustavus 
III.  were  so  dissimilar  that  a  profile  portrait  from  the  left  would 
never  have  been  recognized  as  a  likeness  of  the  same  person  when 
painted  from  tl>e  right.  Just  so  in  regard  to  the  prominent  characters 
in  the  greatest  religious  war  that  was  ever  fought  out  between  modern 
titular  Christig^ns.  Nor  are  students  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  truth,, 
more  capable  oi^  doing  so  from  pen-portraits  than  they  are  of  judging 
of  the  real  characters  of  the  Joabs,  Ahithophels,  and  Davids  of  the 
period  from  their  actual  portraits.  Lying  before  me  is  Salmzon's  ex- 
quisite series  of  likenesses  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  published  at  Stockholm,  within  about  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Some  of  the  finest  faces  belong  to  the  weakest  men,  and  to  any  but 
adepts  in  physiognomy  the  strongest  men  are  by  no  means  character- 
ized by  general  features  indiciitive  of  their  strength.  One  man  who 
looked  what  he  wa<<,  "  with  a  mind  steei)ed  in  beer,"  was  John  George, 
Elector  of  Saxony.  To  a  woman's  fancy  Gallas  would  certainly  prove 
attractive.  Ban6r  has  traits  which  recall  those  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin.  Piccolomini  shows  him.self  completely:  a  bad,  bold,  Italian 
of  the  worst  type.  Horn,  who  had  the  character  of  being  so  humane 
that  he  disarmed  war  of  its  worst  horrors,  has  a  very  harsh  face;  and 
Kdnigsmark,  whom  the  French  represent  as  positively  ugly,  because 
he  saw  through  their  tricks,  and  would  not  submit  to  their  imperious- 
ness,  has  a  portrait  handsome  enough  to  justify  what  they  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  '^  woman's  man,"  as  well,  as  he  really  was  a  most  enter- 
prising soldier  and    sagacious    leader.      The  finest  head,   however, 
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grander  even  than  that  of  Gustavus  and  Ban^r,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled his  master  closely,  is  that  of  Leonard  Torstenson, — whose  name, 
translated,  signifies  the  Lion,  strong,  son  of  the  (memorial)  stone  (or 
pillar)  of  the  Thunder  God  (Thor), — in  its  blended  grandeur  of  un- 
mistakable goodness  and  greatness. 

If  called  upon  to  recommend  the  best  work  in  every  respect  for  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  death  of  Gustavus,  I 
should  select,  for  whomsoever  can  read  German,  Gfrorer ;  as  a  general 
history,  Naylor;  as  a  military  essay,  Gust's  "Lives  of  the  Warriors;" 
and  for  the  political  or  civil  aspects,  Gindely.  For  military  details  the 
last  is  almost  worthless,  and,  as  before  remarked,  there  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  a  real  military  history  published.  In  his  "  Oeschichie  dea  Kriega- 
weaena^^  von  Brandt  has  furnished  some  exquisite  episodes  replete  with 
the  most  valuable  information ;  and  Feil,  in  his  "  Die  Schweden  in 
Oesterreich,"  has  presented  facts,  in  detail,  in  regard  to  military 
operations  within  the  Imperial  Hereditary  States  in  1645  and  1646 
which  are  astonishing  in  their  revelations.  Although  I  say  it  myself, 
and  it  may  sound  like  ^otism,  I  have  never  seen  a  book  which  contains 
such  a  mass  of  information  (however  undigested  and  shapelessly  thrown 
together)  as  my  life  of  Torstenson,  which  cost  many  years  of  the 
hardest  labor  and  a  large  amount  of  money,  willingly  expended  to 
obtain  every  authority  accessible  in  any  language  open  to  me. 

"  Few  modern  nations  can  vie  with  the  Swedes  as  historians ;  .  •  • 
in  Sweden  history  don't  stand  on  her  dignity,  pared  down  to  barren 
facts,  but  is  alike  simple  and  amusing"  [witness  the  series  of  historical 
novels  of  Topelius.  Lagerbring  in  this  respect  resembles  Topelius.] 
**  Greyer  [or  Geijer],  a  greater  genius  far,  ...  is  the  driest  of  the  series. 
When  selected  by  [his]  government  to  write  the  History  of  Sweden," 
he  recommended  Afzelius  as  the  best  calculated  to  weave  in  interesting 
anecdotes  and  legends  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  matter. 
Fryxell  is  "quaint  and  legendary  till  the  death  of  Erik  XIV.,  when  his 
style  changes."  Lastly  we  have  Stjernholm, — "  most  painstaking  writer 
of  the  century,"  of  "  unwearied  industry."  He  can  scarcely  live,  with 
his  details,  to  bring  his  work  down  further  than  the  rise  of  the  Vasa 
dynasty, — all  that  is  of  interest  to  any  but  his  own  countrymen. 

By  the  way  as  a  parenthesis,  there  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with 
Ten  Broek^s  translation  of  Gindely's  history,  published  by  Putnam's 
Sons,  which  I  once  reviewed  in  The  United  Service,  In  his  note 
to  page  288,  vol.  ii.,  he  alludes  to  the  following  passage  in  Gindely: 
"Fiir  die  unterhaltung  der  Reichs-armSe  wurden  120  Romer-monate 
bewilligt."    Ten  Broek  observes,  "This  is  the  only  passage  of  the 
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work  thus  far  the  application  of  which  I  have  not  supposed  that  I 
understood.''  He  translates  it^  ''For  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
army,  120  Boman  months  were  granted.''  The  real  signification  is  that 
tlie  Diet  voted  a  contribution  from  the  States  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(for  which  they  were  bound  in  carrying  on  a  common  war),  equivalent 
to  the  aggregate  of  120  monthly  allowances,  or  six-tenths  of  the 
extreme  amount  for  which  they  could  be  held  liable,  or  the  utmost  ever 
granted, — i.c.,  200.     *^  Edmer-monatey*^  is  a  technical  term. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  what  follows  is  a  crystallized  or 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  a  digested  presentation  or  review  of 
what  occurred  after  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  astutely  political  and 
strictly  military  as  well  as  actual  religious  motives,  determined  to  take 
part  in  the  great  German  war.  ''The  pear  had  been  maturing  for 
years;  it  was  now  ripe  and  ready  to  fall ;"  the  slightest  breeze  awakened 
by  the  pen  or  the  sword  was  alone  necessary  to  break  it  off.  The 
Siege  of  Stralsund  by  Wallenstein  precipitated  events.  The  "  pear" 
fell  I  Gustavus  landed  in  Pomerania.  It  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  great  end. 

H.  S.  M.  Oscar  II.  delivered  an  Address  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  which  proves  that,  in 
these  times,  kings  are  better  educated  and  as  intellectually  able  as  any 
other  class.  He  shows  that  however  brilliant  was  the  career  of  Charles, 
it  was  fatal  to  his  country,  but  not  fatal  because  Charles  was  "  a  mad- 
man," as  he  is  generally  styled,  but  because  such  a  hero,  king,  soldier, 
and  general,  needed  a  kingdom  more  commensurate  with  his  own  great- 
ness than  Sweden. 

Gustavus  III.,  another  king  of  Sweden,  in  a  note  to  his  Eulogy  of 
Leonard  Torstenson,  written  in  1787,  makes  a  remark  which  shows 
that  the  Swedes  were  not  always  unanimous  as  to  the  permanent  ad- 
vantage of  the  military  triumphs  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  although  the 
injurious  effects  were  ronote  not  immediate,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles 
XII. :  "  There  was  a  time  when,  owing  to  particular  reasons  and  pur- 
poses, it  was  attempted  to  dispute  the  great  services  Gustayus  Adolphus 
rendered  to  the  realm.  It  was  insisted  upon  that  his  glorious  reign  was 
more  brilliant  than  advantageous  to  the  kingdom ;  thojt  it  contributed 
more  to  the  nation^s  honor  than  to  its  happiness,'^ 

Horace  Marryatt,  in  his  "  One  Year  in  Sweden,"  reads  to  the  point 
in  this  connection :  "  That  contest  lasted  thirty  years,  though  it  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  Romanism  in  the  German  Empire, — half  ruined' 
Sweden ;"  after  Charles  XII.,  "  the  curse  and  glory  of  Sweden,"  "  A 

RUINED  COUNTRY." 
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In  both  cases  it  was  like  an  individual  of  great  vitality  and  strength 
of  constitution  but  of  feeble  physique,  enabled  by  strong  and  quickly- 
repeated  stimulants  to  perform  great  feats  of  strength, — terrible  ex- 
haustion necessarily  followed.  In  the  case  of  Sweden  the  stimulants 
were  foreign  triumphs,  administered  in  heroic  doses  by  boldest  practi- 
tioners. The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  nearly  a  parallel,  and  that  of 
Napoleon.  Both  achieved  marvelous  military  successes;  both  reigns 
ended  in  a  prostration,  which,  as  old  Bliicher  feared  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies,  would  be  the  case, — i.e.,  that 

"  Pens  would  lose  by  writing 
What  swordti  had  won  by  fighting," 

or  Otherwise  the  righteouB  dismemberment  of  France  in  1871  would 
have  been  more  thoroughly  executed,  in  one  case  one  hundred  and  fifly, 
and  in  the  other  case  fifty-six  years  before  it  did  occur. 

The  deeper  a  student  examines  into  the  undeniable  facts  of  history, 
the  more  it  will  become  evident  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in 
the  world,  and  that  what  is  accepted  as  new  is  nothing  more  than  another 
form,  or  presentation,  or  application  of  the  old — the  Vieux-Neuf  of  Ed- 
ouard  Fournier — in  some  shape  or  another,  justifying  the  declaration  of 
Solomon,  or  of  whoever  was  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  that  wonderful 
production  of  the  human  intellect,  that  ^'  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.''  It  almost  would  appear  as  if  the  adage  is  true,  ^^  The  more  folks 
learn,  the  less  they  know,''  or  as  Byron  sung  it,  perhaps,  better, — 

" Knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 


But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance ;'' 

all  culminating  in  the  remark  of  the  famous  Prime  Minister,  Oxen- 
stiern,  to  his  son  when  starting  out  as  representative  at  Osnabruck,  "Go, 
see  with  what  little  sense  the  world  is  governed."  One  thing  is  un- 
questionable, the  practical  development  of  modern  war  dates  further 
back  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  due  not  to  one  man  nor  two, 
but  to  many,  and  it  would  not  be  saying  too  much  if  it  were  asserted 
and  maintained  that  war  as  well  as  religion  owes  its  first  real  modem 
impulse  to  printing,  Polybius  hit  the  centre  when  he  wrote  that 
*'  Truth  is  to  history  what  eyes  are  to  animals.  Tear  out  their  eyes  and 
they  are  useless.  Even  so  take  Truth  from  History  and  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use  [or  value]."  ^    Before  printing,  except  as  copyists,  writers 

1  Any  one  who  honestly  desires  to  appreciate  "  what  history  can  teach  us,"  let 
him  read  the  article  by  W.  S.  Lilly  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  republished 
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drew  upon  their  imaginations  or  their  prejudices  for  their  facts.  Print- 
ing came  to  the  rescue  and  just  in  time.  All  that  the  moderns  knew, 
in  1 500-1 625^  of  real  war  was  due  to  the  Romans;  that  is  to  say,  to 
their  adaptativeness  and  adoption  and  conversion  of  the  systems  they 
encountered,  so  far  improved  and  amalgamated,  as  they  appear  in  the 
perfect  praxis  of  the  Legion.  The  Phalanx  of  the  intellectual  Greeks 
was  a  simple  application  to  armed  organizations  of  men  of  the  laws  of 
mass  and  momentum ;  the  Legion  of  the  less  refined  but  more  practi- 
cal Romans  was  the  perfect  recognition  of  the  power  of  momentum 
without  the  necessity  of  mass.  It  was  the  substitution  of  the  manoeu- 
vring cannon  for  the  ponderous  and  fixed  artillery, — the  ballista  or  bat- 
tering-ram of  the  ancients, — ^the  flexibility  of  intelligence  and  the  educa- 
tion of  individuals  for  the  stiffness  and  unaccommodativeness  of  over- 
armed  aggregated  numbers.  Printing  diffused  knowledge  and  repro- 
duced the  wisdom  and  works  of  antiquity,  and  Gustavus  studied  the 
classics,  and  in  them  found  and  from  them  derived  his  inspiration.  His 
tactics  were  the  reappearance  of  those  of  the  Legion,  destined  to  shatter 
the  massed  formations  of  his  opponents  as  did  the  legions  under  T. 
Quinctius  Flaminius,  the  phalanx  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Cynos- 
ciphaloe.  Hallam,  however  he  may  be  in  less  or  greater  degree  correct 
in  his  "  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,''  claims  for  the  English  Con- 
dottiere,  Sir  John  Hawkwod3,  died  a.d.  1394,  the  honor  of  being — 

"  The  first  distinguished  commander  who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Boman  Empire.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  military  genius,  which  nature  furnishes  to  energetic  char- 
acters! were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbarian  or  feudal  army;  untroubled 
perspicacity  in  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  execution,  providence  against  attack, 
fertility  of  resource,  and  stratagem.  These  are  in  quality  as  much  required  from 
the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe,  as  from  the  accomplished  commander.  But  we  do  not 
find  them  in  any  instance  so  consummated  by  habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the 
name  of  generalship.  No  one  at  least  occurs  to  me  previously  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  whom  history  has  unequivocally  assigned  that  character. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order  of  battles  specially  noticed.  The 
monks,  indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  were  poor  judges  of  martial  excellence ;  yet, 
as  war  is  the  main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could  hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any  dis- 
tinguished skill  in  its  operations.  This  neglect  of  military  science  certainly  did 
not  proceed  from  any  predilection  for  the  arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  general 
manners  of  society,  and  out  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  armies  in  the  Middle 
Aget.  The  insubordinate  spirit  of  feudal  tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality  of  chiv- 
alry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gradation  of  rank,  that  punctual  observance  of  irk- 
in  LitieWs  Living  Age^  No.  2162,  19th  September,  1886,  and  reflect  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  a  great  man  upon  the  world's  progress, — an  influence  which  is  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  Infinite  upon  the  Finite,  through  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
the  individual,  the  Man  of  and  for  the  Time  upon  Men. 
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some  duties,  that  prompt  obedience  to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a  single 
soul  is  infused  into  the  active  mass,  and  the  rays  of  individual  merit  converge  to 
the  head  of  the  general.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  we  begin  to  perceive  some- 
thing of  a  more  scientific  character  in  military  proceedings,  and  historians  for  the 
first  time  discover  that  success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  intrepidity  and  phys- 
ical prowess.  The  victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian  princes  in  1822,  that  de- 
cided a  civil  war  in  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability  of  the  Bavarian  com- 
mander  Schwepperman,   [who]  is  called  by  a  contemporary  writer    Struvius, 

*CLARU8  MILITARA  BCIENTIA  VIR.' " 

Many  distinguished  ofiScers  were  joined  in  the  school  of  Edward  III.  Yet 
their  excellencies  were  perhaps  rather  those  of  active  partisans  than  of  experienced 
generals.  Their  successes  are  still  due  rather  to  daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary 
and  calculating  combination.  Like  inexpert  chess-players,  they  surprise  us  by 
happy  sallies  against  rule,  or  display  their  talents  in  rescuing  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  mistakes.  Thus  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem  the  temerity  which  placed  him  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  egregious  folly  of  his  adversary  alone  could  have  permitted  him  to 
triumph  [Lee  and  *^  Stonewall''  Jackson  are  most  apposite  examples  of  these  remarks 
in  the  Pope  campaign].  Hawkwood,  therefore^  appears  to  me  thejirst  real  general 
of  modem  HmeSj — the  earliest  master,  however  imperfect,  in  the  science  of  [Mau- 
rice of  Nassau,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Ban^r,  Torstenson,  Mercy]  Turenne  and 
Wellington.  Every  contemporary  Italian  historian  speaks  with  admiration  of  his 
skillflil  tactics  in  battles,  his  stratagems,  his  well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this 
description,  as  I  have  observed,  is  hardly  bestowed — certainly  not  so  continually — 
on  any  former  captain.  Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greatest  but  the  last  of  the 
foreign  condottiere,  or  captains  of  mercenary  bands.*' 

It  18  useless  to  enter  into  an  argument  as  to  who  did  truly  give 
the  first  impulse  to  systematized  modern  war ;  but  it  is  worth  showing, 
and  susceptible  of  proof,  that  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  application 
of  the  ''Three  arms  combined/'  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  man  and 
HIS  Leipsic,  in  1631,  the  model,  Torstenson's  Leipsic,  in  1642,  was 
finer  as  an  exemplar  of  simple  direction  and  fighting;  but  the  Leip- 
sio  of  Gustavus  was  equivalent  to  the  quiet  daring  of  Franklin 
when  he  elicited  the  electric  spark  from  the  kite-string  and  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  the  application  to  buildings,  of  conductors. 
Gustavus  in  one  sense  as  Franklin  in  another  eripuUfoUmen. 

This  flexibilify,  this  individualization  of  force,  is  more  and  more 
manifested  ever  since  in  the  less  and  less  rigid  tactics  of  each  succeed- 
ing war,  due  as  much  to  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  hy  printing 
as  to  the  invention  of  more  and  more  destructive  firearms  and  their 
accumulation  on  the  battle-field;  of  which  the  enormous  susceptibili- 
ties were  discerned  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  or  by  Torstenson,  his  famous 
chief  of  artillery ;  which  of  the  two  was  the  man  who  now  can  see  or 
determine. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  constituted  one  of  the  decisive  periods  in 
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the  great  process  of  human  development  and  the  liberation  of  Thought 
from  the  trammels  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  Without  it, 
Thought  would  not  now  be  Free.  What  is  more,  this  contest  was 
only  a  critical  crisis  in  a  conflict  which  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
prelude  in  the  struggle  of  the  Seven  United  States  of  Holland  for 
their  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  it  was  the  latent  con- 
tinuing virus  of  the  disease  which  required  so  much  firing  and  blood- 
letting,— a  virus  manifested  even  as  late  as  in  the  Franco-German 
struggle  of  1870-71,  which  developed  a  new  Empire  and  Emperor  in 
Germany, — both  firm  in  thfe  belief  and  relief  which  the  principal 
factors  adverse  to  freedom  of  soul  and  body  strove  to  crush  through- 
out the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  most  dangerous  enemies  to  Human 
Progress  in  Europe  were  the  Papacy  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
their  power  was  not  thoroughly  broken  until  Sadowa,  in  1866.  Claim- 
ing to  be  German  the  Austrians  were  the  direst  foes  to  Germany  and  to 
human  freedom.  They  were  the  sworn  tormentors  and  executioners  of 
a  church,  which,  if  triumphant,  would  have  plunged  humanity  back 
into  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  "  Dark  Ages,"  and  victorious, 
they  would  have  crippled  Mind  for  centuries.  Ferdinand  II.,  who 
made  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  expressed  as  to  will  and  wish  exactly 
the  idea  of  Tacitus :  "  They  make  a  desert  and  they  call  it  peace." 
Such  may  not  have  been  his  intention,  as  regarded  a  desert,  for  a  waste 
cannot  pay  taxes  or  tithes,  but  such  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
result  had  success  crowned  his  resolve.  Little  did  he  think  that  when 
his  organized  or  '^  disciplined  savages,"  wasted  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, that  he  was  only  preparing  the  way  for  the  Rise  of  a  new  au- 
thority in  Germany,  which  should  place  its  heel,  within  about  two 
centuries,  upon  the  very  head  of  his  successors.  Max  Nordau,  in  his 
awful  work,  "  The  Conventional  Lies  of  Civilization,"  prohibited  in 
Europe,  which  has  passed  through  seven  editions  in  seven  months  in 
this  country — in  the  fearful  aggressive  of  his  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Lie  of  a  Monarchy  and  an  Aristocracy,"  is  nevertheless  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Prussian  Dynasty,  "  The  Hohenzollerns  of  Germany, 
have  at  least  a  clean  record  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed." 
Frederick  the  Great,  one  of  the  greatest  kings  who  ever  simultaneously 
grasped  the  sceptre  of  a  despotic  monarch  and  the  sword  of  a  great 
soldier  and  general — one  of  these  Hohenzollerns — within  one  century 
after  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  inflicted  a  deadly  wound 
upon  the  Hapsburg  power  which  has  never  closed  and  is  still  bleeding. 
Thence  its  life-blood  has  been  ebbing  slowly  away,  until  now  the  third 
successor  of  Frederick  is  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Austrian 
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Imperialty,  onoe  the  Grerman  Empire^  is  so  little  Grerman  that  it  is 
compelled  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  influence  and  direction  of 
other  races  upon  which  it  formerly  looked  down  as  the  master  upon 
the  serf. 

"Whatever  skeptics,  or  worse,  may  say,  philosophical  and  critical 
history  proves  indisputably  that  as  the  Moslem  says,  "  There  is  no  Grod 
but  God,''  and  God'  ^'the  Most  High,  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will,  and  setteth  over  it  the  basest  of 
men, — doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army  of  Heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  His  hand,  or  say  unto 
Him, 'What  doest  Thou?'" 

Whether  this  Rule  is  applied  through  direct  interventions  or  by 
inevitable  laws;  by  immediate  miraculous  operations  or  fixed  decree, 
has  ever  been  a  disputed  point,  and  cannot  be  settled  even  through 
comparative  citations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  lies  in  the  scale  of  predetermined  regulation,  which  leaves 
no  fissure  or  hiatus  for  the  voluntary  action  of  mortals.  To  this  is 
conjoined  an  intimate  relation  not  only  between  the  microcosm  (man) 
and  the  macrocosm  (universe),  in  cause  and  effect  subordinate  to  law, 
and  close  affinity,  step  by  step,  grade  by  grade,  from  the  lowest  order 
of  creation, — through  the  animal  culminating  in  the  highest  order  of 
men, — to  the  lights  which  burn  by  myriads  in  the  measureless  expanse 
of  ether,  as  Pope  rhymed, 

<*  So,  from  the  flrft,  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  linked  to  creature,  man  to  itian.'' 

According  to  Frannce : 

"  Man  is  all  fymmetry, 
Full  of  proportions,  one  limb  to  another, 

And  all  the  world  hetidee. 
£ach  part  may  call  the  farthest  brother. 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity, 
And  both  with  both  moon  and  tides, 

'  The  Buddhists  seem  to  demonstrate  this  in  their  universal  prayer,  "  Om  mane 
padmi  Oumf  Oh  God,  the  jewel  [only  Supreme]  in  the  Lotos,  Amen  I*'  and  the 
Zoroastrians  in  theirs,  "  the  purest  and  noblest  religion  of  antiquity,''  recognized 
a  One  Almighty  Supreme  over  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  good,  and  Ahriman,  the 
representative  of  evil — One  whole. 

"  Joy  abov«  the  name  of  pleasure, 

Deep  eelf-posseseioD,  an  intense  repose.  .  .  . 

No  other  than  as  Eastern  sages  paint, 

The  God  [Oh]  who  floats  upon  a  Lotos  leaf; 

Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages,  then  awaking, 

Creates  a  world,  and,  smiling  at  the  bubble, 

Relapses  into  bliss." — Colbri]>«k. 
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<*  Nothing  hath  got  so  far, 
But  man  hath  caught  and  kept  it  as  his  prey. 
His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  star, 
He  is  fin  little ,  all  the  sphere. 
Herhs  cure  our  flesh  hecause  that  they 
Find  their  acquaintance  there.' ^ 

This  was  exactly  the  idea  of  the  great  Paracelsus,  so  abused  hy 
empirics,  pedants,  and  people  unable  to  reach  the  height  of  his  genius 
understand  him. 

Wallenstein,  whose  horoscope  (talisman  [or  astrological  amulet]) 
is  still  preserved  in  the  "Treasury''  "Imperial  Burg,"  at  Vienna, 
stands  by  no  means  alone  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  influence  upon,  and 
revelation  of,  the  stars  as  regards  the  fortunes  of  men.  The  horoscopes 
of  Gustavus,  and  of  Pappenheim,  and  of  Christian  IV.,  made  in 
accordance  with  the  stellar  conjunctions  at  their  birth,  were  strangely 
fulfilled ;  that  of  the  first  exactly.  The  appearance  of  comets,  "  im- 
porting change,"  has  always  been  regarded  as  ominous,  and  no  one  who 
beheld  it  can  forget  the  huge  meteor  which  passed  over  our  country 
before  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion,  in  1860,  first  separated  into  two 
w^ith  a  mighty  explosion,  sailed  on  portentously,  and,  thus  divided, 
across  the  arch  of  heaven  and,  then,  became  reunited  into  one  orb  before 
it  disappeared ;  nor  that  which  in  the  Northwestern  heavens  shone  like 
a  vast  sword  dripping  blood,  in  1863.  Examples  might  be  multiplied, 
but  to  whoever  disbelieves  in  these  appearances  there  is  no  need  to  say 
more  or  enter  into  further  proofs  or  even  more  extraordinary  examples 
of  cause  and  eflfect  or  influence. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time  were  not 
more  or  less  superstitious.  Among  the  Positivists  it  has  been  asserted 
by  his  friends  and  admirers  and  by  historians  that  "Ban6r  was  elevated 
far  above  fear  and  credulity. ^^  Above  fear  unquestionably,  yes ;  but 
whether  he  was  superior  to  the  superstitions  of  his  time  is  not  so  certain, 
especially  if  Parival,  who  published  in  1656,  is  correct  in  his  "  History 
of  this  Iron  Age,"  which  comprises  one  of  the  most  reliable  accounts 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  author  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  time,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  able 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  one  of  note. 
In  Part  II.,  Chapter  vii.,  page  179,  he  says,  speaking  of  Ban^r  and 
Torstenson's  campaign  of  1639: 

^^Bannier  went  into  Bohemia^  Torstenzon  into  Lusatia^  and  Stalhans  into 
Silesia;  and  God  knows  into  what  condition  they  put  that  country,  where  they 
found  more  friends  than  the  Imperialists  did  in  Pomerania.  He  defeated  General 
Marizini  neer  Chemniz^  and  incamped  before  Prague j  where  he  also  defeated  General 
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Hofkirek.  All  the  world  was  amazed  at  this  progress,  which  against  all  apparence 
and  all  expectation,  and  which  cost  so  much  blood,  so  much  desolation,  and  so  many 
inflagrations  throughout  all  Saxonie,  and  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague,  Fortune 
had  again  turned  her  back  upon  the  Imperialists,  who  changed  their  commander. 
For,  the  Arch-Duke  Leopold  was  declared  Generalissimo  or  Chief-General,  and 
Piceolomini  his  Lieutenant.  Many  encounters  hapened,  in  which  the  Swedes  had 
almost  still  the  better  and  Fortune  accompanied  them  even  to  the  last,  according  to 
the  assurance  which  was  given  Bannier,  bg  a  certain  pbasant,  who  was  bscoms 

HIIS  PROPHET/' 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  there  were  manifest  examples  of 
the  stultification  of  those  whom  the  Almighty  had  predestiued  to  fall, 
to  stumble,  or  to  go  astray,  as  the  prophet  coarsely  but  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it, — in  language  which  seems  unpolished  to  the  nicety  of  the 
hypercritical  ears  of  this  generation, — when  he  speaks  of  the  oppressor 
becoming  brutish  in  his  arrogance  and  erring  in  every  work  as  a  drunken 
man  staggereth  in  his  vomit,  slipping  and  finally  falling  in  it.  For 
example,  Gustavus  could  not  have  acquired  all  he  did  and  have  estab- 
lished his  base  securely,  in  1631,  if  Austria  had  not,  in  consistence  with 
her  fatal  greed,  attempted  to  grasp  all  and  in  the  futile  attempt  periled 
everything.  Had  the  "  disciplined  savages,''  sent  into  Italy  to  sack 
Mantua,  been  present  in  Saxony,  Gustavus  could  not  have  won  at 
Lei{)sic;  and  if  Ferdinand  had  not  had  Wallenstein  assassinated  in  the 
nick  of  time  for  the  Swedes,  Nordlingen  would  have  arrived  two  years 
before  it  did  and  the  sagacious  diplomacy  of  the  murdered  Great  Cap- 
tain, Friedland,  would  have  rendered  the  League  of  Heilbronn  and  the 
recuperation  of  Oxenstiern  and  Ban6r  an  utter  impossibility. 

Colonel  Malleson,  B.A.,  in  his  paper  or  address,  read  before  the 
Royal  British  Historical  Society,  7th  February,  1884,  entitled  "The 
Lost  Opportunities  of  Austria,"  shows  that  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
24th  October,  1648,  left  Germany  divided  into  two  camps.  "Inter- 
nally— that  is,  within  the  limits  of  Germany — the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
settled  the  religious  question.  Whilst  it  confirmed  the  dogma,  held  by 
every  prince,  great  and  small,  as  an  unquestioned  prerogative,  that  the 
religion  of  the  prince  was  to  be  the  religion  of  the  people  {Oujua  reffio 
eju8  rdigio),  it  left,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  people  practically  free  to 
worship  God  as  they  chose.  (The  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  of 
Styria,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  is  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.)  But  as,  generally,  the  people  of  Southern  Germany  adhered  to 
the  old,  and  those  of  Northern  Germany  embraced,  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  [Evangelical,  so  styled]  reformed  religion,  the  practical 
result  was  to  divide  Germany  into  two  camps, — the  Southerners,  allied 
by  sympathy  with  Austria ;  the  Northerners,  more  or  less  divided,  but 
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prepared,  as  the  sequel  has  proved,  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  strong  Han 
whenever  thai  strong  man  should  appear."  .  .  . 

^^  That  strong  Man"  did  appear  in  Frederick  the  Great,  and  it  was 
against  him,  when  he  had  weakened  with  age  and  trials,  that  Austria, 
in  1778,  again  manifested  her  incapability  to  profit  by  opportunity. 

'*  Again,  after  a  term  of  years,  did  the  question  arise  [the  question  of  Austria's 
possession  of  Bavaria].  Again  was  the  opportunity  offered.  In  the  interval  had  oc- 
curred the  two  Silesian  Wars,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  daughter  of  Charles 
yi.,the  illustrious  Maria  Theresa,  ruled  over  all  her  father's  dominions,  lost  Silesia 
excepted.  By  her  side,  invested  nominally  with  equal  powers,  hut  ohiiged  to  con- 
form in  matters  of  high  policy  to  the  strong  will  of  the  Empress,  stood  her  gifted 
son,  Joseph  II.  Once  again  offered  the  opportunity  of  incorporating  Bavaria,  al- 
though, this  time,  not  without  a  hattle.  The  opportunity  arose  in  this  wise.  Charles 
Albert,  of  Bavaria,  had  lived  to  enjoy  a  fleeting  gleam  of  prosperity  by  his  election  to 
the  imperial  dignity  ;  and  had  then  died,  all  his  ambitious  hopes  shattered,  in  1745. 
His  son,  Maximilian  Joseph  III.,  had,  by  the  Peace  of  Fussen,  April  22  of  the  same 
year  (1746),  become  reconciled  to  Austria.  Ue  died  childless  December  80,  1777. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Bavarian  line  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach.  His  nearest  of  kin 
was  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore.  But,  in  virtue  of  the  title  of  investiture 
drawn  up  more  than  a  century  before  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg  had  claims,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  to  the  Bavarian  Wittelsbachs,  to  the  whole 
of  Lower  Bavaria.  Joseph  II.  then  represented,  in  co-regency  with  his  renowned 
mother,  the  House  of  Habsburg.  He  did  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  slip.  Charles 
Theodor  was  childless,  and  had  no  hope  of  children.  A  lover  of  pleasure,  given  to 
profuse  ezpenditurie  on  his  own  gratifications,  he  readily  acceded  to  the  claims  of 
Austria  to  transfer  to  her  the  territory  indicated  in  Sigismund's  old  parchment. 

**  But  his  nearest  relative  and  heir,  Charles  II.,  Duke  of  Zweibrucken,  stepped 
in  to  prevent  the  transaction,  appealed  to  the  old  jealousy  of  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  of  Frederic  II  ,  of  Prussia,  and  incited  that  Prince  to  invade 
Bohemia,  in  order  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  ruler  of  Bavaria  and  his  successors 
to  the  possessions  of  the  territories  intact,  just  as  they  had  been  at  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Bavarian  Wittelsbachs.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Frederic  brought  on 
the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession.  Joseph,  meanwhile,  had  taken  up  on  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier,  behind  the  Elbe,  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  and  so  fortified  by 
art,  that  Frederic  found  it  unassailable.  He  did  all  he  knew,  tried  all  the  tricks 
and  stratagems  which  had  served  him  so  well  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  to 
entice  Joseph  from  his  strong  position,  to  divide  the  army,  or  to  leave  an  opening 
for  an  attack.  Joseph  was  not  to  be  tempted,  and  his  quiet  persistence  completely 
baffled  the  great  warrior-king.  But  Frederic  did  not  renounce  hope.  He  had 
ordered  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  march  through  Saxony  and  endeavor  to 
break  into  Bohemia  through  Lausitz.  With  the  aid  of  the  army  under  his  orders 
he  would  have  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  superiority  of  numbers  to  force  the  Aus- 
trian position.  But  Joseph  had  placed  in  the  field,  to  observe  and  baffle  Prince 
Henry,  an  army  fifty  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  his  best  general, 
Field  Marshal  Loudon,  a  man  who  had  shown  his  capacity  to  look  even  Frederic 
himself  in  the  face.  Able,  then,  as  were  the  dispositions  made  by  Prince  Henry, 
Loudon  baffled  them.  He  did  more;  he  forced  the  Prince  to  retreat  He  followed 
him  and  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  him  to  deliver,  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  a  battle  which  [according  to  Austrian  critics  and  others  friendly 
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to  them],  if  success  had  crowned  his  efforts,  would  have  been  fatal  to  Frederic, 
which  would  not  only  have  secured  the  whole  of  Lower  Bavaria,  but  have  recov- 
ered Silesia  [17],  when  his  [Loudon's]  hand  was  stayed  in  the  most  marvelous 
manner.  The  story  is  thus  grnphically  told  by  the  Freiherr  von  Janko,  in  his 
*  Life  of  Loudon  :*  *  On  September  8, 1778,  information  reached  Loudon  that  Prince 
Henry  had  crossed  the  Elbe  near  Leitmeritz,  and  had  taken  a  firm  position.  Ex- 
claiming, '*Now,  at  last,  I  have  the  Prince-in  the  position  in  which,  since  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  war,  I  have  wished  to  see  him,"  Loudon  sent  an  express  to  the 
Emperor  to  promise  him,  if  he  would  send  him  only  twelve  battali«ms,  he  would 
finish  the  war.  The  Emperor  dispatched  the  battalions.  Loudon,  meanwhile,  bad 
concentrated  his  troops;  and,  bearing  that  the  battalions  wer» proceeding  by  forced 
marches  to  join  him,  hastened  from  Munchengratz  [where  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  met  in  1883],  to  Benatck,  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Brandeis,  the  Moldau  at  Weltrus,  and  on  S<*ptember  20  took  up  a  position  opposite 
Prince  Henry  at  Budin.  His  position  was  in  every  respect  most  advantageous  for 
an  attack,  one  of  his  corps  occupying  a  commanding  post  on  the  enemy's  left,  whilst 
his  front  and  right  were  so  placed  that  Prince  Henry  could  not  retreat  without 
fighting,  whilst  in  case  of  defeat  his  army  had  no  means  of  escape.' 

"  I  now  relate,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  the  incident  which  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  Prussian  army :  *  With  an  overstrained  anxiety  every  one  in 
both  camps,'  writes  von  Janko,  *  beheld  the  arrival  of  the  moment  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  of  superiority  between  the  two  generals,  who,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  best-approved  strategists,  had,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
inade  no  mistakes — [for  bad  not  Frederic  himself  declared,  to  his  generals,  one  day, 
speaking  of  the  events  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  "  We  all  eommitted  faults ,  except 
my  brother  Henry  and  Loudon,^^ '  And  yet  this  Loudon,  the  capturer,  in  1761,  by 
a  brilliant  stroke,  of  Schweidnitz,  was  rewarded  for  the  astounding  success  by  a 
partial  eclipse,  until  events  made  his  employment  in  the  highest  command  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.] 

"  But  just  as  Loudon  was  preparing,  on  the  28d,  for  an  attack  which  should  be 
decisive,  Loudon  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  in  his  camp  of  the  EmperOr. 
Joseph  had  come  himself,  in  order  to  soften,  by  his  presence,  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  orders  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  Empress,  absolutely  determined  to 
bring  to  an  end  by  peaceful  means  the  dispute  between  Frederic  and  herself,  had 
commanded  her  son  to  forbid  at  all  costs  the  risking  of  a  battle,  even  were  a  brilliant 
victory  the  certain  consequence.  Maria  Theresa,  in  fact,  saw  opposed  to  her  only 
the  warrior  who,  having  robbed  her  of  Silesia,  had  kept  that  province  against  all 
continental  Europe.  She  did  not  realize  the  fact  that  Frederic  was  no  longer  the 
Frederic  of  Leuthen  and  Torgau  [?],  but  an  overcautious  warrior,  fearing  to  risk 
much  lest  he  should  lose  all ;  she  dreaded  lest,  as  in  former  days,  a  defeat  should 
only  make  him  the  more  terrible  in  his  revenge.  On  the  eve,  then,  of  a  battle 
which  [according  to  the  story  of  the  Austrians  and  their  partial  friends]  could  not 
have  been  lost,  and  which  would,  in  its  results,  have  amply  avenged  her  earlier 
wrongs,  she  ordered  Loudon  to  abstain.  Loudon  did  abstain.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded. Austria  renounced  her  pretensions  to  the  whole  of  Lower  Bavaria  and 
was  forced  to  be  content  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Inn  Circle  and  Braunau,  a 
territory  of  about  a  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  The  fears  of  Maria  Theresa 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  incorporating  the  whole  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  of 
recovering  Silesia!" — (Pages  246-249.)  TVansaciiona  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  [of  Oreat  Britain]^  New  Series^  Vol.  If.,  Part  III,  London,  1884. 
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Space  precludes  the  opportunity  of  following  out  to  completeness 
this  line  of  proof,  but  it  is  siraply  necessary  to  close  the  presentation 
here  with  the  remark  of  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  who  has  ever 
lived,  William  Pitt,  that  "  Austria  has  always  been  one  year  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  an  idea  and  with  an  army,^'  or  as  a  military 
critic  worded  it,  "one  idea,  one  year,  and  one  battle  behind  time." 
The  Austrians  never  dared  to  fight  a  doubtful  or  prolonged  battle  ot^, 
as  Grant  said  unjustly  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  then,  to  prove 
that  he  was  right,  proceeded  recklessly  to  fight  it  to  pieces. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  for  good  it  might  be  sensible  to  dwell 
upon  the  stupid  bigoted  arrogance  of  the  Emjicror  Ferdinand  II.  and 
his  ghostly  advisers,  who  had  several  glorious  opportunities  to  pacify 
the  discord,  by  the  application  of  simple  justice:  J,  after  the  battle  of 
the  White  Mountain  in  1620 ;  2,  after  the  temporarily  decisive  battles 
of  Wimpfen  in  1622,  of  Lutter  in  1626,  of  Nordlingen  in  1634. 
After  those  dates  neither  he  nor  they  had  any  other  such  an  opportunity, 
and  they  had  shown  their  hands  too  clearly  and  had  aroused  passions 
which  nothing  but  defeat  or  victory  could  exhaust  or  annul,  or  gratify 
or  avenge.  "Extraordinary  times,"  says  Becker,  "developed  equally 
extraordinary  forces,  and  even  more  extraordinary  men."  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  "  Wars  which 
grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution,"  which  comprise  the  Napoleonic 
conflicts  of  seventeen  years,  developed  no  such  succession  of  marvelous 
leaders.  Of  all  who  influenced  the  end  of  those  more  recent  twenty- 
three  years,  not  more  than  three  will  live  in  the  far  future  as  "directors 
of  the  storm."  Wellington !  Bliicher !  and  Napoleon  I  The  Archduke 
Charles^  might  have  been  added,  to  convert  the  trio  into  a  quartette,  if 
he  had  had  more  than  six  hours  a  day  working  power  in  him. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  there  was  a  succession  of  heroes. 
They  are  named  here,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  in  onler  of  greatness 
and  authority.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  "  the  foremost  man — according 
to  accepted  general  history — of  all  this  modern  world,"  and  his  great 

*  Groker  (1,  814)  asked  Wellington  '*  whether  the  Archduke  Charles  was  really 
a  great  officer?'*  Wellington — **  A  great  officer?  Why,  he  knows  more  about  it 
than  all  of  us  put  together."  Groker — "  What,  than  Bonaparte,  Moreau,  or  your- 
self?" Wellington — **AyeI  than  Bonaparte  or  any  of  us.  We  are  none  of  us 
worthy  to  fasten  the  latchets  of  his  shoes,  if  I  am  to  Judge  from  his  book  and  his 
plans  of  campaign.  But  his  mind  or  his  health  has,  they  tell  me,  a  very  peculiar 
defect.  He  is  admirable  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  whatever  can  be  done  in  that 
time  will  be  done  perfectly ;  but  after  that  he  falls  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  stupor, 
does  not  know  what  he  is  about,  has  no  opinions  of  his  own,  and  does  whatever  the 
man  at  his  elbow  tells  him." 
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antagonist,  Wallenstein.  Schmidt,  v.  1,  quoting,  remarks, "  In  fact, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Protestant  party  and  perhaps  the  Lutheran 
(form  of)  reh'gion  in  Germany  would  have  been  blotted  out  if  Fortune, 
tired  of  serving  the  vast  designs  of  Ferdinand ;  or,  rather,  if  Provir 
dence  by  a  secret  jvdffment,  the  depth  of  which  every  one  mud  adore,  had 
not  then  (at  the  crisis)  raised  up  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  the 
empire  ever  had,  in  the  person  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden/'  Bougeant,  i.  150;  Naylor,  ii.  382,  justly  adds,  "A  curious 
confession  for  a  Jesuit !"  It  is  questionable  if  Wallenstein  ranks  very 
far  below  the  former  in  intellect,  foresight  In  farsight  he  was  fully 
equal  to  Gustavus.  In  insight  he  seemed  to  have  failed  terribly, 
especially  in  his  selections  of  confidants,  executives,  and  what  the 
world  generally  styles  friends/ 


*  The  rise  of  Wallenstein — like  that  of  Wellington — ^was  much  more  honorable 
than  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  his  fall  infinitely  more  dignified  and  manly. 
He  was  the  son  of  his  own  great  actions,  and  not  one  of  his  promotions  but  was 
earned.  It  is  stated  by  Gfrorer  that  he  commanded,  under  Dampierre,  a  squadron 
of  the  cuirassiers  who  delivered  Ferdinand  II.  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate  in  1620,  at  a 
moment  on  which  the  future  of  the  emperor  and  his  family  and  the  empire  turned. 
He  at  once  became  a  necessity,  and  he  simply,  but  grandly,  improved  his  opportu- 
nities. Again  and  again  he  preserved  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  that 
cruel  bigot  because  he  had  become  too  powerful  as  a  subject,  when,  in  addition  to 
his  influence,  he  exhibited  a  perfect  insight  into  the  fanaticism  and  administration 
which  was  ruining  his  country,  and  when  he  gave  indications  that,  with  time  and 
opportunity  he  would  traverse  the  plans  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  pupils,  and  estab- 
lish a  toleration  and  justice  far  ahead  of  the  time  and  their  power  of  conception. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  compound  of  crime  and  virtue.  His  crimes  were  those  of 
his  period  and  position  ;  his  virtues  were  all  his  own.  He  was  mean,  but  seldom  ; 
he  was  magnanimous,  but  often.  He  performed  noble  and  glorious  actions,  which 
fow  men  are  able,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  bring  themselves  to  do.  He  was 
never  little  in  punishments  nor  rewards. 

The  former  wore  annihilating  as  the  other  munificent.  His  great  mistake  was 
his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  and  even  there  he  would  or  might  not  have 
failed  if  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes  had  not  interfered.  The  first  he  disarmed; 
the  second  he  could  neither  terrify  nor  cajole,  because  their  king  felt  that  if  he  per- 
mitted Stralsund  to  full,  Sweden  must  inevitably  sufier  and  succumb. 

Wallenstein  would  now  appear  a  very  great  general  if  he  only  had  a  Jomini, 
who,  after  all,  was  a  courtier— often  making  good  appear  bad,  and  evil  show  as 
meritorious — and  in  spite  of  the  injustice  manifested  by  Napoleon  towards  Jomini, 
his  very  selfishness  made  him  a  very  mild  critic  of  that  heartless  tyrant  and  greatly 
overestimated  man. 

**  The  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  armies  at 
Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  death  of  Tilly''  were 
accomplished  facts.  The  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  there  was  only  one 
man  who  could  save  it.  This  man  was  Waldstein.  When  the  emperor  requested 
and,  at  last,  implored  him  to  resume  the  command,  he  showed  that  he  felt  all  his 
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Tilly  enjoys  an  exaggerated  estimate.  He  was  a  lucky  evolution  of 
circumstances  which  he  certainly  did  not  improve  anything  near  to  the 
uttermost,  and  he  was  very  weak  in  so  far  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  rash  counsels, — for  instance,  as  at  Leipzig,  1631,  against 
his  own  better  judgment.  In  this  weakening  he  sinks  exactly  to  the 
level  of  the  old  Mohawk  Valley  militia  general,  Herkimer,  who  plunged 
into  the  slaughter-pit  of  Oriskany  simply  because  his  militia  colonels 
charged  him  with  cowardice  and  treason  if  he  did  not  push  on  blindly, 
a  course  which  his  common  sense  told  him  would  be  suicidal,  as  it 
proved  to  be.  Pappenheim's  rashness  dragged  Tilly  into  the  battle  he 
sought  to  shun  and  then  down  to  disgrace  and  death.  Ward  styles 
Tilly  "an  honest  old  savage,  whom  a  recent  refreshingly  audacious 
attempt  [of  KIopp,  Key  in  and  Company]  has  failed  to  whitewash  into 

importance.  After  having  declined  the  position  seyeral  times,  he  at  last  agreed  to 
it  on  the  following  conditions : 

"  That  Waldstein  should  have  the  sole  control  of  the  army,  which  he  promised 
to  raise;  and  there  should  he  no  imperial  authority  within  his  camp;  no  peace 
should  he  concluded  without  his  consent,  he,  as  Duke  of  Mecklenhurg,  heing  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties ;  he  should  have  full  power  to  manauvre  and  to  take  up  his 
quarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  convenient;  that  he  should  have  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  that  he  might  conquer ;  and  that  the  emperor  should 
give  him  as  reward  one  of  his  Hereditary  States  (Bohemia?),  of  which  he  was  to 
be  the  sovereign,  though  as  a  vassal  of  the  emperor/' 

''  The  campaign  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphus  has  been  told  in  the 
article  on  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  [/<  vtotUd  require  the  knowledge  of  a  consummate 
general  to  decide  whether  Waldstein  or  Oustavus  was  the  greater  captain,  jQ^'But 
from  the  moment  that  Waldstein  resumed  the  command,  he  directed  all  operations, 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  acted  under  the  impressions  which  he  received  from  the 
plans  of  Waldstein.  In  his  life  of  Turenne  (i.  28)  the  Chevalier  de  Ramsay  asserts 
<  Waldstein's  fortune  balanced  that  of  the  Swedish  hero.']  Waldstein's  defense 
of  the  lines  near  Nurnberg  can  only  be  compared  with  the  defense  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  march  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
towards  Bavaria,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  lines  near  Nurnberg,  was  a  great 
fault ;  and  although  the  king  soon  perceived  his  error  and  changed  his  plan  by 
rapidly  following  Waldstein,  this  circumstance  is  another  proof  of  what  we  have 
just  said.  It  is  true  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (6th  of  November, 
1682),  but  able  judges  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion  Wald- 
stein showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the  battle-field,  while  the 
king  is  said  to  have  shown  greater  ability  in  the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the 
successful  part  of  these  attacks  was  the  merit  of  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
the  king  having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  while  engaged  in  rallying 
his  troops,  which  were  disorganized  in  consequence  of  those  fruitless  attacks  which 
he  directed."'^! 

**  As  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  we  shall 
only  add  that  he  punished  with  death  many  generals,  colonels,  and  inferior  officers 
who  had  not  behaved  well  in  that  battle.  He  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  his 
arms  were  victorious  in  Saxony  and  Silesia." 
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a  Christian  hero!"  How  different  the  decision  of  Schuyler,  the  real 
conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix ! 

Mansfeld,  *'  the  German  Attila,"  was  a  far  more  remarkable  man 
than  Tilly,  more  bright,  resolute  and  endowed  with  greater  individual 
resources,  although  far  less  moral  than  the  old  lay-Jesuit.  Although 
not  handsome  or  well-formed  he  loved  the  other  sex,  and  he  always 
had  a  bevy  of  beauties  about  him^  but  with  his  amorousness  and  ac- 
quisitiveness he  was  destitute  of  fear,  and  could  rule  the  ruthless  hordes 
around  him  with  a  hand  of  iron  which  made  the  fiercest  quail.  Witness 
his  putting  down  a  mutiny :  Gfrorer  tells  us  that  in  a  small  most  unat- 
tractive body  dwelt  an  ever-restless  soul.  Nature  had  formed  him  to 
be  a  military  leader,  and  with  a  power  almost  unexampled  he  knew, 
when  he  chose  (which,  however,  seldom  happened),  how  to  curb  his 
lawless  troops.  Once,  during  the  Bohemian  War  (1520),  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  thronged  his  doors  and  demanded  their  pay,  long  since  due. 
All  alone  he  came  out,  cut  two  down,  and  wounded  a  lot  more.  Then 
some  six  hundred  pikemen  rushed  upon  him  whom  he  drove  off. 
Fearlessly,  Mansfeld,  followed  by  three  captains,  mounted,  rode  right 
into  the  mass  of  mutineers,  shot  eleven,  wounded  twenty-six,  and  made 
the  whole  submit.  As  a  rule,  Mansfeld  let  his  soldiers  have  free 
course  in  a  country.  He  was  Wallenstein's  instructor  in  demonstrating 
how  to  make  the  people  maintain  his  army  through  sheer  robbery.  In 
this  he  was  mightier  than  a  king.  The  British  general,  Sir  Edward 
Oust,  author  of  the  ^'  Annals  of  the  Wars,''  and  a  number  of  military 
biographies  of  the  highest  order,  states  that  Mansfeld  ^^  is  r^arded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  he  was 
too  reckless  of  gain  to  have  been  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  his  strategy 
was  rather  the  effect  of  experience  than  of  study.''  If  trustworthy 
reports  of  his  improvements  have  been  handed  down,  he  developed  "a 
well-organized  system  of  vedettes  and  patrols,  which  constitute  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  an  army."  The  claim  for  him  that  he  was  "  the  first  to 
employ  dragoons  in  warfare,"  or  horse-musketeers,  must  simply  mean 
that  he  assigned  them  to  duties  most  proper  for  their  peculiar  arms, 
etc.,  and  discipline,  for  they  were  an  arm  apart  long  before,  as  shown 
in  J.  W.  de  P.'s  Articles  on  "  Cavalry,"  in  ITie  United  Servioe :  I., 
September;  II.,  November;  III.,  December,  1880. 

Mansfeld  was  a  diminutive,  sickly-looking,  deformed  man,  but  he 
possessed  the  soul  of  a  true  hero.  Constantly  persecuted  by  fortune, 
he  was  to  the  last  [bore  himself]  superior  to  his  fate,  and  he  merits 
immortality,  for  he  had  always  proved  himself  [personally]  superior 
to  adversity.     He  was  a  very  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  successful  ne- 
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gotiator,  raised  armies  with  incredible  rapidity,  was  bold  in  council, 
fearless  in  danger,  fertile  in  resources,  resolute,  and  never  shrinking 
even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The  French,  who  felt  the 
weight  of  his  blows,  gave  him  a  nickname  equivalent  to  "  Bloody- 
Bones;"  the  Imperialists  styled  him  the  "  Attila  of  Christianity  f  and 
disinterested  military  critics,  "  the  Ulysses  of  Germany."  Romanists 
and  politicians  may  abuse  Mansfeld  as  they  will,  but  they  cannot  de- 
stroy the  proof  of  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  magnanimity  and  con- 
sistent heroism.  Nor  did  Christian  of  Brunswick  fall  behind  him  in 
the  latter  exalted  quality. 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  Achilles  to  thb  Ulysses,  was  his  pupil. 
Schiller  speaks  of  them  as  "  two  men  worthy  of  immortality,  had  they 
been  but  as  superior  to  their  times  as  they  were  to  their  adversities." 
They,  private  individuals,  by  their  force  of  character,  kept  alive  the 
war  against  an  empire  and  a  league  for  six  years,  and  had  these  troops 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  those  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  they  would 
have  checkmated  both  Emperor  and  Princes.  The  world  rolling  on, 
subject  to  inevitable  law,  as  Seneca  wrote  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
expressing  the  ideas  of  philosophers  long  antecedent,  and  indorsed  by 
the  deepest  reflection  ever  since,  must  attribute  the  failures  of  the  good, 
the  honest,  the  truly  brave,  and  the  rarely  unselfish  to  the  fiat  (Fate) 
which  tlie  good  and  wise  Arnold  adduces  as  the  only  valid  excuse  for 
Hannibal's  not  marching  on  Rome  after  Cannse,  ^'  God  did  not  will  it 
to  be  so." 

*'  All  accounts  of  the  times  are  full  of  numberless  stories  of  Chris- 
tian's contempt  of  death,  of  his  fury  in  combat."  Like  Mansfeld, 
his  preceptor,  he  was  fond  of  beauty  and  liked  to  see  it  around  him. 
He  is  the  only  leader  of  the  period  who  appears  without  beard  or 
moustache.  He  died  before  he  was  twenty-six,  of  poison,  it  is  sup- 
posed, administered  by  the  emissary  of  his  enemies. 

As  a  levier  or  creator  of  armies  out  of  apparent  nothing,  the  almost 
Boy-Bishop  Christian  of  Brunswick,  or  the  Halberstadter,  dubbed 
Knight  of  the  exalted  British  Order  of  the  Grarter  by  James  I.,  in 
1624,  rises  up  almost  like  a  giant.  Greater  than  Murat  as  the  leader 
of  a  charge  of  cavalry,  he  was  already  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the 
Dutch  service  before  he  had  any  sign  of  down  upon  his  lip.  This 
is  the  best  proof  of  his  fitness  to  lead  men,  because  the  Dutch  were  too 
economical  to  trust  a  squadron  of  those  horsemen  which  cost  them  so 
much  money,  to  any  one  who  did  not  know  how  to  command  and 
handle  them  to  commercial  as  well  as  to  military  advantage  (Dalgetty). 
His  cavalry  charge  at  Fleurus  Ls  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
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gallant  of  the  kind  during  the  whole  Thirty  Years'  War, — saperior  to 
any  made  by  Pappenheim.  Gfrorer  corroborates  this,  in  that  he  reads^ 
"  The  day  of  Fleurus  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  of  Christian's 
warlike  career/' 

It  is  claimed  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  styled  Pappenheim  "the 
Soldier."  Mark  the  title ;  not  General,  but  Soldier;  and,  drawing  the 
attention  to  the  true  distinction  between  the  definitions,  the  intrinsic 
difference  between  these  two  titles  "  Let  him  (Pappenheim)  fleet  on," — 
"  Be  air !"  and  disapi>ear  among  the  shades. 

Of  the  Germans,  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  was  the  hero,  and  wher- 
ever undaunted  courage  without  pure  generalship  could  win,  he  won. 
The  triumph  at  Lutzen  was  solely  his, — always  remembering  the  ex- 
treme ability  of  the  Swedish  lieutenant-generals,  and  the  gallantry  of 
their  troops,  pretty  much  all  expended  on  that  field.  The  same  rash- 
ness or  desperation  lost  Nordlingen,  which  almost  neutralized  Lutzen. 
At  Rheinfelden,  his  career  of  success  would  have  ended  had  it  not  been 
for  the  generalship  of  the  "  Perfect  Captain,"  the  mortally-wounded 
Huguenot,  Duke  de  Bohan.  It  is  questionable  if  the  partisan,  the 
sly  Konigsmark,  was  not  equal  to  Bernard  in  military  capacity  and 
enterprise,  yea,  even  to  Turenne ;  during  this  war,  as  a  lieutenant  or  sub- 
ordinate he  was  far  his  superior.  But  oh,  what  a  succession  of  heroes 
did  Sweden  bring  forth.  As  one  fell,  another  took  his  place,  great, 
greater,  the  greatest,  Torstenson,  "under  Sweden's  crown  Sweden's 
greatest  commander;"  greater  as  a  general  than  even  his  sovereign, 
Gustavus,  greater  as  a  fighter  than  Ban6r,  greater  as  a  disciplinarian 
and  humanitarian  than  Horn,  greater  than  all  the  rest  in  his  combina- 
tion of  genius  and  talent,  as  a  commander  of  infantry,  as  a  leader  of 
cavalry,  and  as  a  handler  of  artillery ;  a  FeUl-herry  a  diplomatist,  a  man 
of  culture,  learned  in  classic  lore,  a  lettered  man  with  a  developed  taste 
for  the  fine  arts.  "Jtfy  Lennart,"  as  Gustavus  affectionately  was 
wont  to  style  him,  who  thought  that  next  to  Torstenson  came  Nils 
Brahe,  killed  at  Lutzen.  Then  came  Ban6r,  hyperbolically  styled 
"the  second  Gustavus,"  who  owed  his  greatest  triumph  and  much  of 
his  other  successes  to  Torstenson ;  then  Lilijehoek,  killed  at  Leipzig 
second,  who  was  esteemed  much  higher  than  Wrangel,  Jr.,  who  had 
the  luck  to  finish  the  war,  a  good  fortune  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
having  been  dry-nursed  by  Torstenson  when  the  latter  could  no  longer 
keep  the  field  in  person  and  command.  Last  in  this  list,  which  cannot 
be  extended  for  want  of  time,  comes  the  nephew  of  the  great  Gustavus, 
afterwards  known  as  Charles  X.,  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  would 
have  superseded  Wrangel  had  the  war  lasted  a  few  months  longer,  and 
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have  enjoyed  the  credit  of  finishing  it.  He  rather  belongs  to  the  Grer- 
mans  than  to  the  Swedes,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  rank  him  as  a  general  as  it 
Is  to  place  him  as  to  race.  lie  did  great  deeds.  He  was  the  conqueror 
of  Poland  and  of  Denmark)  and  if  the  Dutch  and  English  had  not 
interfered  with  their  fleets  and  diplomacy,  he  might  have  accomplished 
the  union  of  the  "  Three  Northern  Crowns,"  and  constituted  a  king* 
dom  strong  enough  to  act  as  counterpoise  to  Russia.  Neither  Bernard 
of  Saze- Weimar  nor  Ban^r  surpassed  him  in  audacity  and  enterprise, 
but  he  lacked  all  the  discreet  characteristics  of  Torstenson,  whom  he 
recognized  as  his  preceptor  in  the  Art  of  War. 

Without  forgetting  or  depreciating  the  solid,  the  mberlike  greatness 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  the  brilliant  soldiership  of  Charles  X.  6us- 
tavus,  more  than  one  historian  who  has  considered  their  careers  with 
philosophic  clearness  and  calmness,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
questionable  if  the  enterprises  of  both  were  not  as  exhaustive  to  Swe- 
den as  what  has  been  styled  -^^  the  madness*'  of  Charles  XII.  (Horace 
Marryatt's  "  One  Year  in  Sweden,"  II.  229,  de  P.  alcove  N.  Y.  S.  L.) 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  immediate  pupils  in  war  were  to  Sweden 
what  Epaminondas  was  to  Thebes,  but  just  as  Thebes  was  too  weak  to 
keep  up  the  exertion  requisite  to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  Greece, 
which  Epaminondas,  ^^  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks,"  bestowed  upon  her 
through,  and  solely  through  his  supreme  individual  force,  just  so  Swe- 
den was  too  poor  a  country  to  stand  the  drain  made  upon  her  resources 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  X.  Gustavus.  She  was  bled  so 
profusely  by  them  that,  had  not  the  cool-bloodedly  astute  or  cruelly 
sagacious  Charles  XI.,  intervened  and  stopped  the  hemorrhages  and 
allowed  her  veins  to  fill  again,  and  administered  cordials  to  reinvigorate 
her,  through  liis  '^  Edict  of  Restitution,"  or  seizure  or  reappropriation 
of  the  prodigal  gifts  of  the  crown-lands  and  appanages,  etc.,  to  favorites 
deserving  as  well  as  undeserving,  Charles  XII.  would  have  found  no 
strength  left  to  expend  on  his  wild  career  of  conquest  and  military 
crusades,  for  they  were  little  less,  however  boldly  and  ably  carried  out, 
until  arrested  at  Pultowa  by  superior  multitudes  of  barbarism  piled 
upon  him,  sufibcatingly,  by  a  semi-barbarian  despot,  Peter  the  Great 
(See  the  Vicompte  de  Vogue's  "  True  Story  of  Mazeppa.")  As  it  was, 
the  Rise,  Increment,  Apogee,  Decline,  Fall,  and  Syncope  of  Swedish 
influence  began  with  the  coronation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1618  and 
ended  with  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718.  This  unnatural 
strength  almost  reminds  the  observer  of  the  efibrt  of  the  empiric  called 
in  during  the  last  illness  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  by  his  '^  heroic  treats 
ment"  and  stimulants,  seemed  to  restore  the  moribund.    When  the 
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effects,  however  astonishing  for  the  moment,  passed  off,  the  gangrene 
resumed  its  progress  or  sway  and  hope  was  at  an  end. 

A  thorough  study  of  all  accessible  authorities,  and  they  have  been 
very  numerous, — Swedish,  Grermau,  French,  and  English, — leads  to 
the  conviction  that  in  some  respects  the  character  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  has  never  been  correctly  presented.  He  was  not  the  faultless  maa 
that  his  eulogists  would  have  people  to  believe.  His  violent  temper, 
which  often  carried  him  to  extremes,  his  love  episode  with  Ebba  Brahe, 
— "  the  memory  of  this  early  love  cast  a  gloom  over  his  whole  exist- 
ence,'' — and  his  amour  with  the  Dutch  maiden  of  Grottenborg,  who 
gave  birth  to  his  only  son — afterwards  a  Swedish  general.  Count 
Wasaborg,*  who  was  wounded  at  Wittstock  by  the  side  of  Ban^r  and 
Torstenson — and  a  hundred  other  incidents  of  his  life,  show  that  he 
was  simply  a  mortal  after  all ;  an  exceptional  one,  however,  and  there- 
fore greater  in  that  he  was  not  a  miracle  or  a  demigod,  but  one,  as  St 
Paul  exclaimed,  when  the  citizens  of  Lystra  would  have  worshiped 
him  as  a  god,  "  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you."  In  fact, 
Gustavus  was  not  so  faultless  or  perfect  a  man  as  generally  held  up  to 
be  by  moralists  and  optimists,  because  he  often  displayed  human  weak- 
nesses and  human  policy ;  but  when  his  nobler  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  are  weighed  against  all  the  blemishes  which  can  even  be  alleged, 
he  was  indeed  great,  because  represented  as  he  is,  or  can  be,  he  was 
after  all  a  man,  and  what  the  world — humanity — needs  in  its  crisis  is 
a  MAN,  and  ^^  men  and  deeds,''  as  Duncan  Macgregor  sings  so  grandly 
in  his  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine  :^^ 

"Wanted:  Men!  "Wanted:  DjcedsI 

Not  systems  fit  and  wise,  Not  words  of  winning  note, 

Not  faith  with  rigid  eyes,  Not  thoughts  from  life  remote, 

Not  wealth  in  mountain  piles,  Not  fond  religious  airs. 

Not  power  with  gracious  smiles.  Not  sweetly  languid  prayers, 

Not  even  the  potent  pen ;  Not  love  of  cant  and  creeds ; 

Wanted:  Men!  Wanted:  Deeds  I 

"  Mek  and  Deeds  I 
Men  that  can  dare  and  do ; 
Not  longings  for  the  new. 
Not  pra tings  of  the  old  ; 
Good  life  and  action  hold — 
These  the  occasion  needs, 
Men  AND  Deeds  I'' 


^  After  the  death  of  his  daughter  Christina,  unmarried  and  without  issue,  the 
direct  line  of  Gustavus  was  extinct,  hut  has  still  representatives  in  Sweden  through 
this  Count  Wasaborg,  whose  eclipse  and  disappearance  is  another  proof  that  great 
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There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  story,  although  one  may  be 
strongly  authenticated  and  the  other  comparatively  weak  and  even 
only  problematical,  nevertheless  in  a  number  of  cases  the  latter  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  in  its  realization  of  the 
spirit, — that  spirit  which  maketh  alive  when  the  letter  killeth  or 
seemeth  to  kill.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  not  the  disinterested  man  he 
is  held  to  have  been  by  simple  panegyrists.  He  was  not  the  saviour, 
pure  and  simple,  that  he  appears  in  his  biographies.  He  did  not  enter 
upon  the  German  War  directly  from  the  impulse  of  religious  duty  or 
sympathy.  He  was  impelled  by  state  policy,  by  military  strategy,  by 
ambition, — yes,  as  he  regarded  the  matter,  by  necessity ;  by  all  these 
motives,  as  well  as  by  religious  duty  and  feeling,  and  by  devotion  to 
the  truth. 

Gustavus  was  learned  in  classic  lore  and  took  Csesar  and  Scipio  for 
his  models  (Becker  ix.  56).  The  former  taught  him  to  seek  out  the 
enemy  abroad,  as  Csesar  did  in  the  country  east  of  the  Adriatic  to 
keep  war  out  of  Italy,  and  away  from  Rome,  the  aim  of  that  war  as 
Washington  was  the  grand  objective  of  the  "  Slaveholders'  Rebellion ;" 
and  Scipio  was  an  example  that  it  was  wiser  to  carry  war  into  the 
Africa  of  Gustavus  (Germany)  than  to  let  an  imperial  Hannibal  (Wal- 
lensteiu)  bring  its  miseries  into  Sweden.  Memnon  gave  the  same 
military  advice  to  Darius,  and  had  it  been  followed,  the  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  A^ia  would  be  read  very  differently,  if  indeed 
it  would  be  read  at  all. 

The  chief  element  of  Sweden's  intrinsic  strength  lay  in  its  penin- 
sular position,  which  justified  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  electing  an 
aggressive  which  was  eminently  a  defensive-aggressive,  instead  of 
submitting  to  a  purely  defensive,  the  latter  a  course  which,  in  the  long 
run,  is  inevitably  suicidal.  Sweden — under  the  circumstances  of  the 
period,  with  naval  strength  untrustworthy  as  to  time  and  combination 
— occupied  the  same  jxisition  as  to  Wallenstein  and  as  to  the  Empire 
as  England  did  to  Napoleon ;  or,  more  properly,  that  England  under 
Elizabeth  did  to  Spain  and  its  imperialty  of  wealth  and  force — Scotland 
paralyzed  by  intestine  greeds,  rivalries,  and  religious  antagonisms,  just 
as  Denmark  had  been  too  much  crippled  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  to 
interfere  again  in  a  quarrel  in  which,  had  it  been  true  to  its  own  hates 
and  perhaps  interests,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  interfere  or  else  keep 
quiet  ever  after,  which  the  Danes  had  not  the  sense  to  do.     Denmark 

men  must  have  great  mothers  as  well  as  great  fathers.   This  justifies  the  rule  of  the 
Semitic  and  other  raceSj  who  only  trace  descent  through  the  mothers. 
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at  this  time  acted  just  as  Prussia  operated  in  1805,  when  in  cordial, 
active  union  with  Austria  and  Russia,  Napoleon,  the  Wallenstein  of 
another  period,  must  have  been  beaten.  Again,  in  1806,  Austria  was 
equally  derelict,  when  Prussia  and  Bussia  were  combined,  justifying 
the  fear  of  Jomini,  who  expected  that  the  Hapsburg — if  the  leopard 
could  under  any  circumstances  change  its  spots — would  take  advantage 
of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Preuss-Eylau — for  defeat  it  was  if  Benningsen 
had  only  had  one  or  two  more  roast  potatoes  to  give  him  physical 
strength  to  hold  on — should  issue  forth  from  the  sally-ports  or 
I)asses  of  its  bastion  of  Bohemia,  take  the  French  in  the  rear,  sever 
their  communications,  and  annihilate  the  common  enemy.  Alas!  hu- 
man beings,  even  those  esteemed  the  wisest,  in  accordance  with  ^'  the 
Conventional  Lies  of  Civilization,"  seldom,  if  ever,  act  in  obedience 
to  horse  common  sense,  but  are  almost  always  submissive  to  what  is 
oftenest  most  foolish  policy  and  sheer  diplomacy. 

It  was  through  this  endeavoring  to  combine  the  spirit  of  worldly 
policy  and  gain  and  the  spirit  of  religious  conviction  and  dedication 
that  he  fell  at  Lutzen,  or  failed.  Remember  that  the  bitterest  denun- 
ciation was  launched  against  Laodicea,  not  because  it  was  the  most 
derelict  of  the  Seven  Churches,  but  because  it  was  '^neither  cold  nor 
hot."  ''  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  So  far  as  ability  and 
learning  are  concerned,  Zwingli  was  a  far  greater  man  than  Luther, 
but  he  strove  to  overcome  through  a  coalition,  through  the  sword  of 
spirit  and  the  sword  of  flesh ;  to  unite  religion,  military  force,  policy, 
and  politics ;  and  be  fell,  comparatively  young,  at  all  events  in  his 
prime  of  intellect  and  strength,  on  the  field  of  Cappel,  just  as  Gus« 
tavus  was  slain  in  his  prime  at  Lutzen.  Luther  held  fast  solely  to  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  and  abided  firmly  thereby,  and,  as  he  triumphed 
through  that  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  stands  triumphant  to-day  and 
realizes  the  inspired  language  of  the  prophet  and  chronicler  in  r^ard 
to  David : 

*<  And  I  [the  Lord]  was  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  wentest,  and  have  cat 
off  all  thine  enemies  out  of  thy  sight,  and  have  made  thee  a  great  name,  like  unto 
the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the  earth." 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  repeat  for  emphasis,  strove  to  combine  re- 
ligion and  ambition,  piety  and  policy,  and  diplomacy  and  the  sword, 
and  when  he  stood  highest,  he  fell.  He  seemed  to  realize  this  at  the 
last  and  to  comprehend  the  terrible  truth,  as  if  the  light  of  eternity 
shone  upon  his  spirit  through  the  veil  of  mortality.  When  the  popu- 
lation of  Naumburg  prostrated  themselves  adoringly  before  and  about 
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him,  this  idea  flashed  upon  his  mind  and  he  became  prophetic  in  the 
presentiment  which  was  realized  within  a  few  days. 

To  demonstrate  that  Gustavus  is  not  altogether  regarded  as  a  model 
of  disinterestedness^  consider  the  words  of  one  of  his  greatest  admirers, 
an  English  clergyman,  B.  Chapman,  London,  1856,  in  his  "  History," 
vii.  191 : 

*^  It  is  common  fashion  with  German  writers  to  attribute  the  inter- 
ference of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  a  grasping 
ambition ;  and  one  of  the  latest  ^  historians  of  that  nation  [Gfr5rer] 
has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  he  came  to  Grermany  as  a  robber.'  *    This 

*  The  word  **  robber"  has  eluded  careful  search  in  the  revised  edition  of  Gfrorer 
of  Dr.  Klopp,  but  Gfrdrer  certainly  emphasizes  his  idea  that  Gustavus  came  into 
Germany  on  his  own  account  and  for  his  own  purposes,  agaitist^  especially  not  with, 
the  will  of  Duke  Bogislaus,  of  Pomerania,  and  almost  all  the  other  princes  who  had 
reason  to  be  most  interested  in  his  advent. 

Even  Menzel,  so  lavish  in  his  praise  of  Gustavus,  says  a  great  many  hard  things 
of  the  Swedes.  He  says  (884) :  **  Peace,  nevertheless,  could  not  be  concluded 
(1641) ;  France  and  Sweden  still  sought  to  tear  the  prey  from  each  other's  grasp ;'' 
and  (886)  '*  Sweden  solely  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  German  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  into  a  Swedish  province.'*  He  calls  (892)  Turenne's  army  a  **  robber  band ;" 
styles  (881)  Konigsmark  one  of  the  boldest  robbers  of  the  day  (888),  who  "  pillaged 
the  country  on  his  own  account,''  and  Gindely  (124)  charges  Ban^r  with  having 
amassed  through  plunder  and  left  one  million  dollars ;  an  enormous  fortune  for  the 
period;  Schiller  (821)  sUtes  that,  in  1688,  <* booty  was  his  [Ban^r's]  sole  object." 
Burgus  (71)  (Naylor  II.  406)  an  enemy,  in  opposition  to  all^  thus  eulogizes  the  Swedes 
as  soldiers :  **  Constant  and  patient  in  adversity,  bold  and  determined  in  battle,  and 
modest  and  affable  to  the  peasantry  and  those  upon  whom  they  were  quartered." 
The  strength  of  the  Swedes  was  in  their  hardy  recruits  and  disciplined  veterans, 
led  by  generals  trained  and  instructed  by  theory,  practice,  and  example.  The  im- 
perialists, Bavarians,  and  Germans,  generally,  had  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
latter.  Their  leaders  were  kinglings,  princelings,  and  court  favorites,  like  our  own 
political  humbugs  and  members  of  rings — military  and  administrative.  Therefore 
to  Germany  could  be  applied  the  terrible  invective  of  Ezekiel,  **  Thou  land  de- 
vourest  up  men,"  and  the  graphic  first  chapter  of  Joel,  describing  the  successive 
desolations  of  Tilly's,  Mansfelds,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick's  bands,  of  the  Fried- 
lander's  hordes,  of  the  merciless  army  of  the  Empire,  and  finally  of  the  contending 
forces,  Swedish,  French,  Bavarians,  Empire,  and  Circles. 

The  clear,  accomplished,  celebrated  military  critic,  Yon  Clausbwitz,  in  his 
<*  Militarisehe  Brief e  einee  Verstorbenen  an  aeine  noch  Ubenden  Freunde  .  .  .  fur 
Eingeweihie  und  Laien  im  Kriegswesen^  Dritte  Sammlung^  Adorf,  1844,  goes  into  a 
close  comparison  between  the  careers  and  their  results,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  Napoleon.  This  comparison  covers  many  pages  but  can  be 
summed  up,  briefly,  as  follows:  von  Clausewitz  begins  with  the  just  remark  that 
kings  endowed  with  military  capacity  cannot  be  compared  with  other  generals,  be- 
cause they  are  in  possession  of  greater  power  in  every  way  and  are  likely  to  be  more 
implicitly  obeyed  and  better  sustained  by  their  subordinates.  Wallenstein  under- 
stood this,  and  with  reason  attributed  his  coming  short  of  success  on  many  occasions 
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grave  charge  has  no  real  solidity.  Not  without  repeated  solicitations 
from  the  depressed  and  deprived  among  the  Germans  themselves,  not 
until  the  war  (through  the  element  of  Catholic  aggression  involved  in 
it)  had  become,  as  Greijer  truly  observes,  *the  common  concern  of 
Europe  and  mankind,'  did  Gustavus  invade  the  empire.  And  though, 
no  doubt,  he  expected  great  rewards  for  himself  and  nation,  if  his 
eflTorts  in  the  common  cause  should  prove  successful,  the  nobler  motives 
which  prompted  him  to  engage  in  it  were  tainted  by  no  base  cupidity. 
His  expectations  were  founded  in  reason  and  justice.  He  had  a  right 
to  look  for  requital — in  the  event  of  victory — for  the  risk  he  ran,  for 
the  great  service  he  rendered,  either  from  the  honesty  or  gratitude  of 
the  restored,  or  from  the  spoils  of  those  who  had  provoked  the  contest. 
Nay,  more;  without  exposing  himself  justly  to  the  charge  of  a  greedy 
ambition,  well  might  he  have  meditated  the  dissolution  of  that  con- 
federacy which  was  no  longer  the  result  of  a  harmony  of  feelings  and 
interests,  and  sought  by  a  new  combination  of  a  part  of  the  Germanic 
body  under  his  own  protectorate  substantial  guarantees  for  Protestant 
independence  and  peace.  Various  indications  of  such  a  policy,  not 
absolutely  determined,  but  roughly  shaped  out,  to  be  developed  and 
modified  according  to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  counsel  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  Protestant  states  in  alliance  with  him,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  pages  [of  the  history  quoted],  and  especially  in  the  account 


to  his  not  being  adequately  supported.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked  that,  strange  to 
say,  there  are  only  two  generals  in  history  who  never  had  a  mutiny  in  their  armies, 
although  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  and  were  never  disobeyed 
either  by  present  or  distant  subordinates, — Hannibal  and  Torstenson,  *'  the  modern 
Hannibal."  Few  are  aware  that  Gustavus  had  open  mutiny  in  his  camp  at  Nurem- 
berg on  the  22d  July,  1682.  His  troops  rebelled  against  the  strict  discipline  which 
he  attempted  to  enforce  (Gfrorer,  767),  and  when  he  desired  to  lead  them  out  against 
the  enemy  they  refused  to  fight  before  their  arrears  of  pay  were  given  to  them  ; 
and  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg  had  to  lend  two  tons  of  gold  (two  hundred  thousand 
rix-doUars,  equal,  at  least,  to  |1,000,000,  if  not  $2,000,000  of  to-day).  Wellington 
was  of  opinion  that  Napoleon  '*  was  in  more  awe  of  his  marshals  than  was  generally 
supposed.  He  acted  as  if  he  was  not  sure  of  their  obedience ;  for  instance,  he  would 
order  one  of  them  to  take  another  under  his  command,  but  be  never  ventured  to  tell 
the  other  to  obey  him*'  (Croker  Papers,  i.  812) ;  and  he  was  several  times  positively 
disobeyed.  Wellington  was  often  disobeyed  in  the  most  startling  manner.  8ir  Wil- 
liam btuart  imperiled  the  army  by  direct  disobedience  after,  or  during,  the  retreat 
from  Burgos.  Crawford,  at  times  would  do  just  as  he  pleased  in  the  teeth  of  his 
orders,  and  Picton  was  "  consistently  disobedient."  It  was  astonishing  how  Wel- 
lington could  put  up  with  it,  unless  he  had  to  do  so.  Torstenson  would  not  stand 
the  slightest  nonsense.  He  was  emphatically  what  the  Romans  styled  *'  VirAuetori- 
tatia'^  and  the  Greeks  *'  Anax  Andron.*^ 
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of  the  king's  conferences  with  the  Council  of  Patricians  at  Nuremberg 
in  the  summer  of  1632." 

Chapman,  in  citing  one  of  the  latest  German  historians,  means 
Gfrorer  (p.  1016),  whose  words  are :  "  Niemand  hat  Ghstav  nach  Deutsch' 
land  gerufen.  Wie  ein  Rduber  id  er  in  wnaer  Reich  eingebrochm,'' — 
i.e.y  '^  No  one  invited  Gustavus  into  Germany.  Like  a  robber  did  he 
break  into  our  Empire."  Gfrorer  has  written  the  best  Life  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  and  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  down  to  the 
death  of  that  king,  which  the  writer  has  ever  read  or  examined  with 
care ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  original  edition,  but  in  the  fourth,  revised 
and  improved  by  Dr.  KIopp,  after  the  death  of  the  original  author. 
In  this,  the  direct  assimilation  of  Gustavus  to  a  robber  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  exact  words  quoted  by  Chapman,  but  it  is  implied  again 
and  again.     Gfrorer  said  (522)  that  Gustavus  had  determined  on  the 

^  invasion  of  Germany  long  before  he  carried  his  plans  into  execution. 

^  That  "  war  he  would  have,  and  war  at  any  price"  (636),  and  compares 

his  impulse  to  the  ambition  which  spurred  Alexander  to  attack  Persia, 
concealing  his  real  motives  with  the  blinding  words  of  religion  and  the 
Gospel.  Gfrorer  undertakes  to  prove  it,  and  again  and  again  returns 
to  the  subject,  quoting  still  existing  testimony.  For  instance,  among 
many  other  arguments,  the  Swedish  party  claim  that  Gustavus  crossed 
the  Baltic  to  deliver  Duke  Bogislav,  of  Pomerania,  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Emperor,  whereas  Gfrorer  declares,  even  when  the  king  was 
about  to  embark,  Bogislav,  so  far  from  welcoming  the  fact,  conjured 
him  in  the  name  of  Heaven  to  stay  at  home.  Gustavus  could  not  heed 
this  beseeching  appeal  of  the  Pomeranian  Duke — afraid  of  being 
ground  to  pieces  between  the  upper  millstone  of  the  Imperialists  and 
the  nether  millstone  of  the  Swedes — to  stay  at  home,  because  it  was 
impossible  and  contrary  to  the  only  plan  of  operations  which  could 
promise  eventual  success.  Pomerania  was  the  inevitable  Swedish  mili- 
tary base.  They  already  held  Stralsund,  and  they  needed  the  other 
fortresses  and  strong  positions  in  the  Duchy  to  insure  their  "  lines  of 
communication  and  supply,"  and  cover  their  retreat  in  case  of  ultimate 
remediless  reverse.  Pomerania  was  indeed  subsequently  more  than 
once  their  refuge,  without  which  they  might  have  been  driven  into  the 
sea.  So  Bogislav  had  to  receive  with  open  arms,  as  friends  and  de- 
fenders, the  self-constituted  allies  who,  he  fondly  hoped,  would  not 
force  themselves,  sword  in  hand,  upon  him  as  such.  Many  of  the 
most  touching  episodes  of  history  resolve  themselves  into  grim  jokes 
when  the  naked  truth  is  revealed,  when  denuded  of  its  clothing  of 
arguments,  its  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  its  veils  of  deliberate  lies. 
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Yet  when  Gfrorer,  an  absolute  German  and  no  more,  presumes  to  say 
Gustavus  broke  in  as  a  robber,  and  the  eulogists  of  the  Swede  that  he 
entered  as  a  deliverer  pure  and  simple,  they  both  falsify  facts.  He  came 
as  neither.  He  came  as  a  great  king,  captain,  and  statesman,  because 
it  was  his  true  policy  to  do  so  and  the  end  justified  his  calculations. 
(Naylor,  II.,  382.)  He  was  to  the  Germans  what  Isaiah  prophesied 
Cyrus  would  be  for  the  Jews, — "  called  and  chosen," — but  nevertheless 
he  was  exactly  what  the  Prophet  styles  such  deliverers  in  another  chap- 
ter, "  a  punishing-rod  and  an  instrument  of  vengeance,"  to  be  broken — 
as  was  Gustavus — when  his  work  was  complete,  although  incomplete  to 
his  own  mind. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  after  admitting,  which  is  in- 
controvertible, that  the  origin  of  this  roost  horrible  of  all  awful  wars 
was  the  result  of  Jesuit  planning  and  teaching  and  inciting,  it  would 
not  have  assumed  its  terrific  extent  and  form,  if  greed,  state  policy, 
individual  selfishness  and  ambition  had  not  grasped  the  opportunity  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flames.  Priestcrafl  and  its  pupils  converted  Germany 
into  a  Gehenna.  Without  them  it  would  have  been  a  war  like  our 
civil  war,  the  ^^  Slaveholders'  Rebellion,"  vast  and  costly  enough,  but 
still  free  from  the  unparalleled  atrocities  which  characterized  it; 
whereas  the  "  Slaveholders'  Rebellion"  only  presents  hideous  blotches, 
all  on  one  side,  such  as  Belle  Isle,  Libby,  Andersonville,and  other  prison- 
pens.  What  is  more,  cruel  as  were  the  Romanists  towards  the  Protest- 
ants, they  were  equally  oppressive  to  their  own  people,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample which,  a  Protestant  regrets  to  say,  was  imitated  on  all  sides  and 
in  every  direction,  until  even  the  most  humane  found  it  necessary  to 
''  fight  with  fire."  Admit  that  the  Gothic  Caesar  was  selfish  and  am- 
bitious, and  even  yet  enough  virtues  must  be  conceded  to  him  to  justify 
his  elevation  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  great  and  good  men  in  all 
ages.  His  great  fault  was  that  he  did  not  at  the  opportune  moment 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  lure  of  ambition  and  solely  remember  that  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  as  Gfrorer  himself  admits,  yearned  for  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  as  a  saviour,  as  the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  of  their  Messiah.  Had  he  been  that  Deliverer,  pure  and 
simple,  he  would  have  gone  to  Vienna  aAer  Leipzig  and  have  indeed 
delivered  his  co-religionists  of  the  Austrian  Hereditary  States  from  the 
horrible  oppression  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  through  the 
Jesuits  and  their  plans  and  pupils. 

Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  has  four  witty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  truth- 
ful lines  in  this  connection : 
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"  For  none  bat  Jesuits  have  commission 
To  preach  the  Faith  with  ammunition, 
And  propagate  the  church  with  powder ; 
Their  founder  was  a  blown-up  soldier," — 

their  founder  Ignatius  Loyola, — who,  originally  a  courtier  and  soldier, 
aspiring  to  the  love  of  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  (his  queen  it  is 
said),  having  been  crippled  by  a  wound  in  the  leg  at  the  Sie^  of 
Pampeluna,  in  1521,  became  transformed  from  a  man  of  the  world 
into  the  astutest  priest  and  religious  organizer  in  the  world. 

In  an  imaginary  conversation  between  Mars  and  Minerva — whom 
Homer,  by  the  way,  makes  superior  in  military  gifts  and  powers  to  the 
god — the  goddess  asks  if  the  war-god  had  not  severely  blamed  Gusta- 
vus  for  not  having  marched  directly  upon  Vienna  after  his  victory  at 
Leipzig  (I.  p.  10),  and  Mars  does  not  give  a  positive  answer.  After- 
wards he  goes  on  to  excuse  the  king,  even  against  such  high  authority, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  cite,  again  and  again,  the  opinion  of  Oxen- 
stiern,  who  held  to  it  firmly  throughout  his  life,  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  chancellor  was  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  man. 

In  the  action  of  Dirschau,  Gustavns,  reconnoitering,  was  wounded 
in  the  arm.  Oxenstiern  remonstrating  respecting  his  reckless  exposure 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  the  king  replied,  ^^  You  are  of  too  cold  a 
temper;"  or,  "You  are  so  cold,  upsetting  my  plans  when  most  pre- 
pared for  a  bold  expedition."  "  Possibly,"  replied  the  great  chancel- 
lor, "  but  if  my  ice  did  not  sometimes  cool  your  fire,  your  Majesty 
might  have  been  consumed  before  this;"  or,  "I  am  so,  if  I  did  not 
throw  cold  water  on  your  Majesty's  fire,  you  would  long  since  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes."  As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  march  upon 
Vienna  after  Leipsic  I.,  the  admission  of  the  king  himself  is  all-suf- 
ficient. The  battle  was  fought  7th  September,  1631.  On  the  14th 
Gustavus  wrote  to  his  sister,  *^  The  enemy  has  been  so  much  destroyed 
that  WE  COULD  GO  UNHINDERED  WHERE  WE  WISHED."  This  language 
is  too  clear  and  decided  to  admit  of  question. 

Of  the  three  great  modern  captains.  Von  Clausewitz  considers 
Frederic  the  Great  entitled  to  the  palm,  because  he  attained  the  object 
at  which  he  aimed  from  the  beginning.  Crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
victory  Gustavus  certainly  received  a  very  serious  check  when  he  came 
in  contact  with  Wallenstein,  and  who  would  have  eventually  remained 
master  of  the  field  is  one  of  the  unsolved  questions  of  history, — ^insol- 
uble  because  Gustavus^  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness  or  to  assas- 

^  If  the  carefhl  singling  out  of  a  redoubtable  adversary  with  the  intention  of 
putting  him  out  of  the  way  surreptitiously  is  assassination  then  was  Gustavus 
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81  nation  at  Lutzen,  and  Wallenstein  was  soon  after  assassinated  in  turn 
by  an  ungrateful  master  whom  he  had  served  too  well.  As  for  Napo- 
leon, he  actually  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  possible,  and  he  was  an 
utter  failure.  Frederic  never  once  transgressed  or  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  abilities.  He  fully  comprehended  and  steadily  kept  in 
view  the  objective  of  his  original  plans,  and  as  "old  Fritz"  is  the  only 
one  who  brought  his  work  to  a  perfect  conclusion,  to  him  must  be 
coQceded  the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  commander  of  modem  times, 
and  he  deserves  the  credit  the  more  because  he  contended  triumphantly 
and  longer  against  greater  odds  and  difficulties  than  the  others. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  efiect  of  the  glamour  of  a  great  name  upon 
all  but  a  very  few,  the  majority  accepting  its  subscriptum  as  an  incon- 
trovertible authority  upon  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  even 
thinking  people,  take  the  utterances  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  re- 
corded by  Count  Montholon,  in  regard  to  Turenne.  Napoleon  cites 
Turenne  as  one  of  the  seven  great  military  exemplars  of  all  times. 
There  was  nothing  like  genius  ever  evinced  by  Turenne.  He  was  the 
soul  of  cold-blooded  calculation.  Napoleon  admits  this  (M.  iii.  67). 
Comparing  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Ney  in  1815  with  that  of  Turenne 
in  1650,  he  says,  "  Turenne  acted  from  calculation  and  moved  by  the 
ambition  of  ruling  the  councils  of  the  regency,  when,  forgetting  his 
oath  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  declaring  himself  in  favor  of  the  opposite 
party,  he  marched  upon  Paris.     Ney  did  nothing  similar  to  this." 

Again  (M.  iii.  241-42),  he  enunciates  another  dictum  in  which  it 
can  be  proved  he  makes  as  many  mistakes  as  there  are  sentences. 

Turenne  made^ve  campaigns  before  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  ...  "In  1646 
he  set  out  for  Mayence,  descended  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Wesel,  where 
he  crossed  that  river  and  ascended  the  right  bank  till  he  reached  the  Lahn ;  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Swedish  army  [as  if  it  belonged  to  him  i]  passed  the  Danube 
and  the  Lech,  and  thus  performed  a  march  of  two  hundred  leagues  across  an 
enemy's  country.  When  arrived  on  the  Lech,  he  had  all  his  troops  united  under 
his  own  command,  having,  like  Cesar  and  Hannibal,  abandoned  his  communica- 
tions to  his  allies,  or  rather,  having  consented  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  from 
his  reserves  and  his  communications,  reserving  only  one  place  of  depot.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  Armies  were  very  small  and  had  to  live  from 
band  to  mouth,  and  Menzel  considers  the  Turenne's  army  a  *band  of  robbers.' " 

In  1648  he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Oppenheim,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Swe- 

Adolphus  most  assuredly  the  victim  of  such  a  crime.  Maurice  de  la  Ch&tre,  in 
his  "  Uistoire  des  Papes,''  Paris,  1848,  writing  evidently  without  bias,  for  he  con- 
demns Wallenstein  while  painting  the  character  of  Ferdinand  II.  in  repulsive 
colors,  says,  Vol.  IX,  page  18,  "  Gustave  Adolphe  et  Wallenstein  se  recontrerent 
dans  les  plaines  de  Lutzen^  et  livrerent  une  hatailU  terrible  dans  lequelle  le  r<)i  de 
Suede  succomber  victime  de  la  troMaon,'* 
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dish  army  at  Hanau,  advanced  along  the  Bednitz  and  retrograded  on  the  Danube, 
which  he  crossed  at  Dillingen ;  defeated  Montecuculi  at  Cusmarshausen,  passed  the 
Lech  at  Rain,  and  the  Isar  at  Ereising ;  the  court  of  Bavaria  became  alarmed  for 
its  safety,  and  quitted  Munich.  He  next  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Muhldorf,  which 
he  laid  under  contribution,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  electorate  to  punish  the 
elector  for  his  insincerity. '' 

Now  to  criticise  the  great  Corsican  1 

After  the  annihilating  overthrow  of  the  French  and  Weimarians  at  Tuttlin- 
gen,  24th  November,  4th  December,  1648,  Turenne  was  sent  to  take  command  of 
the  French  army  of  Germany.  This  was  in  December,  1648.  If  he  accomplished 
anything  worthy  of  note  his  successes  seem  to  have  made  little  impression  on  the 
French  ministry  since.  In  July,  1644,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
(the  great  Gonde)  and  served  under  him  until  the  troops  went  into  winter  quarters, 
October-December,  1644.  In  March,  1645,  Turenne,  left  to  himself,  again  ad- 
vanced into  the  Palatinate,  and  on  the  2d-8d  May  he  was  surprised  by  the  Bavarian 
Field-Marshal  Mercy,  and,  according  to  existing  circumstances,  was  whipped  as 
disgracefully  as  Bantzau  at  Tuttlingen,  in  1648.  Mercy  took  almost  the  whole  of 
the  French  infantry,  ten  guns,  and  all  the  baggage.  Shortly  after  he  was  joined 
by  four  thousand  Hessians  under  Konigsmark — a  man  of  royal  mark,  a  king 
among  generals  of  ordinary  calibre.  With  this  assistance  Turenne  forced  Mercy 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Kircham  (Kirchheim).  His  defeat  at  Mariendahl  or  Mergent- 
heim,  and  whatever  he  did  or  did  not  do,  subsequently  resulted,  much  to  his  morti- 
fication, in  his  second  supersedure,  1st  July,  1646,  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  On  the 
dd  August,  1646,  occurred  the  battle  of  Allerheim»  or  Nordlingen  second.  At  the 
crisis  of  this  battle,  Mercy,  who  considered  the  victory  secure,  was  killed  and  the 
French  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  drawn  battle  like  Antietam.  (Koch  thinks  Mercy  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  shot  of  one  of  his  own  men,  as  is  claimed,  incorrectly  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  case  with  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  undoubtedly  was  true  of 
the  desperate  wounding  of  Longstreet.  The  Third  Corps  A*,  of  the  P.  pretty  clearly 
prove  Jackson  was  killed  by  a^volley  of  one  of  its  Regiments,  the  First  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers.)  To  prove  that  this  could  not  have  been  any  decided  success  for 
the  French,  the  opposing  forces  continued  facing  each  other  not  more  than  five  or 
six  leagues  apart,  for  over  two  and  a  half  months,  until  17th  October,  1646.  All 
this  time,  Turenne  was  responsible  for  the  paralysis,  since  he  was  in  full  command, 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  having  left  the  army  after  winning  the  field  of  AHerheim. 

This  brings  the  story  down  to  1646,  when  Kapoleon  commences  his  dieium, 
Turenne  did  nothing  of  note  in  this  campaign  by  himself,  for  he  was  united  with 
the  Swedish  Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  who  was  always  acting  under  the  inspiration 
of  Torstenson,  if  Wrangel  was  not  all  the  time  coached  or  dry-nursed  by  that 
great  captain.  In  regard  to  Torstenson,  Turenne  exhausts  eulogy  in  exalting  his 
superior  abilities ;  not  that  Torstenson  needs  his  approval.  For  Turenne  to  en- 
dorse Torstenson  recalls  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (II.  Cor.,  iii.  1), 
*'  Keed  we,  as  some  others^  epistles  of  commendation  to  you,  or  letters  of  commen- 
dation from  you  ?"  Turenne  and  Wrangel  were  likewise  assisted  by  Konigsmark, 
who  ranks  with  the  ablest  commanders  developed  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
with  less  means  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  than  Turenne  ever  did. 

What  is  more,  Wrangel  waived  the  chief  command  in  favor  of  Turenne  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy,  to  propitiate  the  vanity  of  the  French  court,  for  Turenne 
had  brought  up  only  nine  thousand  men ;  Konigsmark  five  thousand ;  and  the 
Hessians  four  thousand  six  hundred;  and  Wrangel  had  twenty-three  thousand. 
The  fact  is  the  allies  had  pretty  much  everything  their  own  way,  since  the  Imperial 
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commander-in-chief,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  did  not  dare  to  venture  a  battle  and 
**  buried  himself  under  accumulated  earthworks," — as  Birney  said  of  the  heavy 
artillery  regiments  in  the  Wilderness — which  the  allies  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  attack.  This  conduct  of  the  emperor's  brother  so  disgusted  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia that  he  entered  into  an  armistice  with  the  allies.  This  campaign  of  1646  is 
the  first  mentioned  by  Napoleon  as  indicative  of  Turenne's  greatness.  If  Turenne 
did  win  any  laurels  he  must  assuredly  share  them  with  Torstenson  who  planned, 
and  Wrangel  and  Konigsmark,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  execution. 

In  1647  Turenne  was  recalled  to  the  command  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  lost,  through  his  own  or  his  (the  French)  government's  injustice  to 
them,  the  greater  part  of  the  Weimarian  troops,  who  went  back  to  the  Swedes,  to 
whom  they  originally  and  rightfully  belonged. 

In  December,  1647,  as  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  broken  his  pledges  in  taking 
up  arms  again  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  Turenne  was  ordered  back  into  Germany, 
whore  he  once  more  united  with  the  Swedes  and  their  confederates  under  Wrangel 
and  Kdnigsmark,  and  advanced  again  in  May  into  Bavaria. 

Napoleon  says  that  Turenne  defeated  Montecuculi  at  Gusmarshausen.  This  is 
an  error.  The  Allies  defeated  Melander  at  Z(S)ushar8hau8en.  Montecuculi  was  a 
mere  subordinate,  a  general  of  cavalry,  and  Gronsfeld,  who  commanded  the  Bava- 
rian contingent,  and  Montecuculi  stopped  the  victorious  career  of  the  Allies  and 
saved  the  remnants  of  an  army  which  Melander  had  nearly  sacrificed  by  his  mis- 
management. There  was  now  no  Imperial  army  fit  to  resist  the  Allies  until  Pic- 
colomini  got  back  from  the  Low  Countries  and  gathered  together  a  new  army  and 
forced  the  Allies  in  turn  to  retreat.  In  the  midst  of  a  **  Campaign  of  Manoeuvres'' 
(ironical),  peace  ended  hostilities, — a  peace  due  in  a  great  measure  to  an  independent, 
bold,  and  happy  stroke  of  Eonigsmark. 

Now  it  would  bother  even  Napoleon  to  demonstrate  conclusively  to  a  competent 
critic  what  great  genius  Turenne  showed  between  1644,  when  he  first  held  command 
in  Germany,  and  during  the  four  years  which  intervened  before  the  war  closed.  He 
was  subordinate  in  two  indecisive  victories,  and  he  was  surprised  and  utterly  cut  up 
in  the  only  confiict  in  which  he  was  exercising  an  independent  chief  command.  It 
has  been  observed  again  and  again  that  *'  even  a  great  general  may  be  defeated ; 
but  there  is  no  general  of  any  capacity  whatever  who  can  find  an  excuse  for  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  surprised."  Koch  shows  up  Turenne  and  Justly  disposes  of  the 
French  claims  to  doubtful  victories,  at  best  drawn  battles.  Without  the  great  Swedish 
Leaders,  in  Camp  and  Court,  the  French  would  have  been  nowhere  in  this  war. 

What  is  more,  Turenne  and  the  Swedes  had  no  great  general  opposed  to  them 
in  the  campaigns,  or  three  years  cited,  by  Napoleon. 

It  suited  Napoleon's  policy  to  compare  himself  to  Charlemagne  (Charles  I., 
Karl  der  OrossCj  Charles  the  Great)  and  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  magnifieent,  claiming 
the  one  as  a  French  emperor,  and  both  as  French  sovereigns.  He  chose  to  forget 
that  Charlemagne  was  one  of  the  great  Germans  and  not  a  Frenchman  at  all,  and 
that  the  career  of  Louis  ZIY.  terminated  anything  but  gloriously  in  spite  of  Tu- 
renne,— almost  as  bad  as  his  own  did  for  him.  Turenne  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  generals  of  Louis  ZIY.,  but  to  Justify  his  appearing  in  the  same  class  with 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Csasar,  Gustavus,  and  Frederic,  requires  more  proof  than 
truth  can  furnish,  or  even  the  dictum  of  Napoleon  can  establish. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  claims  to  greatness  on  the  part  of  the  other  six 
of  the  Great  Seven.  Alexander  the  First,  like  Sesostris,  inherited  an  incomparable 
army  and  very  able  generals  from  great  fathers,  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Ameno- 
phis  III.    In  a  large  measure  the  same  was  the  case  with  Frederic.    Napoleon 
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Bonaparte  received  into  his  control  "the  magic  sword  of  the  Revolution,  which 
would  cut  in  the  hands  of  any  one,  would  cut  of  itself,"  veteran  troops  and  officers 
inspired  with  the  loftiest  enthusiasm,  highest  ambition,  perfect  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  cause.  Csasar,  who  almost  touches  Hannibal  in  the  exceeding  alti- 
tude of  his  powerful  individuality,  was  certainly  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes ; 
but  then  he  had  Rome's  constant,  courageous  commonwealth  behind  him,  its  re- 
sources, administration,  armament,  as  a  basis,  as  a  reinforcement  and  as  a  reserve. 
Hannibal  had  to  make  and  remake  his  armies ;  to  supply  them  from  the  word 
"Oo'';  to  exchange  their  imperfect  arms  for  better;  to  find,  extract,  and  supply 
food,  in  fact,  everythins:  needed  to  the  moment  and  occasion.  Ko  greater  com- 
mander or  citizen,  soldier,  or  Soffete  (civil-executive)  ever  lived.  Gustavus,  like 
Frederic,  was  a  wise,  despotic  king,  and  a  great  general.  Neither  Hannibal  nor 
the  "modern  Hannibal,"  Torstenson,  were  kings,  but  simply  servants  of  states,  the 
one  niggardly  from  policy  or  politics,  the  other  from  poverty  ;  both  had  to  crush 
mutinies  once  and  for  all,  to  organize  their  forces,  and  reorganize  forces  as  fast  as 
they  were  expended.  How  Hannibal  ruled  with  such  perfectnesa  is  an  enigma, 
unsolvf'd  and  unsolvable.  His  secret  died  with  him.  How  Torstenson  administered 
and  carried  on  war  is  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  experts,  and  none  as  yet  have 
found  the  demonstration  of  it,  or  to  the  investigation  of  his  system  and  campaigns 
have  been  able  to  append  the  triumphant  Q.  £.  D. 

Restricted,  as  it  seems  I  am  always  to  be,  as  to  the  space  accorded,  and 
at  times  for  preparation, — for  it  takes  more  time  to  condense  than  to 
conceive,  it  is  necessary  to  confine. the  attention  to  certain  considerations 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  least  known.  First,  the  slaughter  upon 
the  battle-field,  enormous  as  it  was,  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the 
depopulation  occasioned  by  absolute  murder,  through  famine,  and 
through  consequent  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  Tiie  second  matter 
of  astonishment  is  the  enormous  sums  of  money,  almost  inconceivable 
when  added  up,  squeezed  out  of  the  country,  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  and,  sometimes,  more  than  once  a  day,  by  suc- 
cessive visitations  of  armed  extortion  and  civil  requisition.  Writers 
stand  appalled  at  the  vast  contributions  levied  by  Wallenstein,  and 
argue  against  fact,  that  the  figures  are  incorrect.  Conceding,  however, 
that  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  he  was  only  one  of  many  who 
robbed  systematically.  He  acquired  millions  for  himself  when  a 
silver  dollar  had  a  purchasing  value  equal  to  a  double^agle  to-day  and 
required  millions  to  maintain  his  tens  of  thousands  of  wolves,  who 
were  always  hungering  and  never  satisfied.  Ban6r,  who  is  not  generally 
charged  with  cupidity,  left  a  fortune  of  Rx.  1,000.000,  equivalent  to 
at  least  $10,000,000  of  to-day,  and  after  twenty-eight  years  of  this 
plundering,  Wrangel  looted  a  single  town  to  the  extent  of  Rx.  4,000,000, 
which  is  said  to  have  represented  an  equivalent  within  the  present 
century  of  $40,000,000.  All  this  goes  to  prove  what  immense  hoards 
derived  from  industry^  economy,  and  even  parsimony  must  have  been 
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piling  up  in  the  countries  thus  raided  for  thirty  years,  which  had  not 
only  to  pay  for  raising,  paying,  maintaining,  supplying,  and  rewarding 
vast  native  armies  but  the  successive  invasions  of  Danes,  Spaniards, 
Swedes,  French,  Transylvanians,  Cossacks,  and  other  barbarians  who 
either  temporarily  or  continuously  occupied  one  or  another  portion  of 
Germany,  and  shot  through  it  to  and  fro  like  a  shuttle  through  the 
warp. 

Third,  the  armies  of  this  war,  however  small  in  comparison  with 
the  armies  of  the  present  century,  were  like  the  small  body  of  the 
Octopus  in  comparison  to  the  mass  and  extent  of  its  tentacles  and  their 
powers  of  injury  to  a  peaceable  population.  They  resembled  Eastern 
armaments  in  which  the  fighting  force  is  to  the  servants  and  camp-fol- 
lowers as  the  meat  of  the  peach-pit  to  the  fruit  itself.  Even  under  the 
administration  of  Gustavus,  while  Swedish  discipline  was  at  its  best,  and 
loose  women  were  prohibited,  soldiers  were  permitted  to  have  their 
wiv^  and  children  in  the  camp,  so  that  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed  almost  exceeds  belief  Afterwards  when  morality  ceased  to  be  a 
^consideration,  loose  women  were  tolerated  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
•extent  Brigaded  under  a  regular  hierarchy  of  control,  and  according 
to  regulated  grades  of  respectability,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  shame 
about  it  It  was  recognijced  and  regulated,  and  those  who  are  curious 
on  the  sutgect  will  find  ample  information  in  Freytag's  ^'  Yergangen- 
heit,''  and  in  technical  treatises  on  army  life  and  administration  of  the 
period.  The  Grermans  were  bad  enough,  and  the  French  worse,  but 
the  Spaniards  almost  inconceivably  bad,  with  this  difference  that  some- 
times in  a  playful  mood  they  ripped  up  the  unfortunates  supplied  to 
them.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  armies  resembled  migratory 
Tartar  hordes.' 


*  Between  the  armies  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War — in  fact,  all  the  armiee  of  that 
and  previous  wars  subsequent  to  the  decay  of  Roman  discipline,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Swedish  and  English,  proper,  and  those  of  the  present  era — one  great  differ- 
ence presents  itself.  The  former  were  accompanied  into  the  field  by  not  only  wives 
and  mistresses,  but  children,  and  worse  characters  of  both  sexes.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  effectives  in  a  regiment  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  women  attached 
to  or  dependent  upon  them.  In  1620,  when  a  regiment,  newly  raised,  started  out 
from  the  place  where  it  was  "  mustered  in,"  it  numbered  three  thousand  men  and 
two  thousand  females. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  war,  the  camp-followers  rose  to  threefold  and  four- 
fold  the  numbers  of  those  who  bore  arms  regularly.  Freytag  in  his  "  Vergangen* 
heif'  presents  a  startling  picture  of  this  condition  of  affairs. 

As  an  instance  of  this  constitution  of  an  army,  worthy  of  the  days  of  Zerxes, 
at  Susmarshausen,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  army,  proper,  was  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  soldiers,  whereas  that  of  the  women,  children,  and  camp- 
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To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  literature  of  tlie  Thirty  Years' 
War  is  as  worthy  of  study  as  the  incidents  of  which  it  treats  are  full 

followers  reached  the  startling  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand. 
General  Qroni^feld  writes,  dlst  March,  1648,  that  in  the  two  armies  (Imperialist  and 
Bavarian)  there  were  certainly  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children ;  .  .  .  provisions  were  issued  for  forty  thousand  every  twenty- 
four  hours;  how  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  to 
live  [except  by  robbery]  passed  his  comprehension.''  Even  as  early  as  1682,  when 
Wallenstein  advanced  against  Nuremberg,  his  march  was  closed  by  upwards  of 
four  thousand  wagons, — fifteen  thousand  women, — according  to  the  estimate  of 
Burgos ;  and  that  chronicler  supposes  the  number  of  sutlers  and  servants  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  (King,  180).  Such  an  aggregation  made  the  march  of  an  army 
nothing  better  than  a  visitation  of  locusts,  with  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  insects, 
since  the  latter  confined  their  consumption  to  the  vegetation,  which  was  bad  enough, 
whereas  these  human  hordes  consumed  or  carried  off  everything  else.  In  a  few  days 
a  comparatively  comfortable  district  with  its  private  or  farm  dwellings,  steadings, 
outbuildings,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  converted  into  a  perfect  waste,  just  as  it  is  stated 
that  an  invading  column  in  1780  entered  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  valleys— then 
for  the  period  well  settled  and  cultivated — and,  after  it  marched  off,  left  nothing 
but  the  soil  and  ashes  and  stone  walls  to  mark  where  buildings  had  stood. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  always  been  common  in  Eastern  countries,  even 
down  to  the  present  day. 

"  It  is  related  by  the  monks  that  so  sure  were  they  [the  Spanish-Saracens]  of 
success  and  of  subduing  the  whole  country  [France]  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  Mos- 
lem army  of  occupation  [which  was  defeated  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  8d-^th  Oc- 
tober, A.D.  732]  had  come  to  stay  permanently,  for  they  brought  with  them  their 
wives  and  childen,  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  their  belongings.  It  was  an  invasion 
with  a  purpose.'* 

For  instance,  in  April » 1799,  the  English  General  Harris,  in  addition  to  his 
thirty-five  thousand  fighting  force,  was  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  non-combatants.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  in  Asiatic  armies,  as  a 
rule,  has  always  been  at  least  four  ineffectives  to  each  real  effective  fighting  unit. 
('<  Famous  and  Decisive  Battles,"  by  Gapt  Charles  King,  U.S.A.,  page  180.) 

<<  At  the  present"  (Brockelhurst  <<  Mexico  To- Day"  1883,  p.  266)  *'  the  Mexican 
army,  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  has  no  commissariat ;  erowcU  of  women  follow 
the  troops  wherever  they  move,  and  provide  the  soldiers  with  food." 

It  was  such  an  Imperial  and  Bavarian  horde  of  mingled  iron  and  clay  of  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions 
that  the  Allies,  Swedes,  French,  and  Associate  Germans— doubtless  themselves  very 
much  encumbered  with  useless  adjuncts— caught  inJlagranU  delieto  astraddle  of  the 
small  but  not  fordable  river  Zusam.  In  this  affair  Z(S)usiCABSHAn8Bir,  the  Imperial 
general,  Melander,  or  Holzapfel,  very  much  resembled  a  man  who  goes  out  to  shear 
and  comes  back  shorn,  or  starts  out  to  hunt  a  bear  and  is  hunted  instead  and  hugged 
to  death.    The  river  Zusam,  in  this  district,  continually  winds  like  an  s  or  <9  or  S. 

To  cover  Augsburg,  Mjelander  had  sufficient  strategy  to  perceive  the  best 
position  to  be  assumed  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  was  at  Zusmarshausen. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  Allies  wore  about  to  cross  the  river  at  Lauingen  farther  up, 
and  instead  of  remaining  quiet  at  a  central  point  to  observe  and  strike,  he  marched 
off  to  Glottwang.    Finding  at  that  place  that  he  had  been  misinformed,  and  that 
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of  interest  and  instruction.     "  There  were  giants  in  those  days.*'    As 
statesmen^  Ozenstiern  and  Richelieu  have  never  been  surpassed.    The 


instead  of  catching  the  Allies  napping — as  Grant  expected  to  surprise  the  Rebels  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  April,  1862,  at  Shiloh  (as  Browne  says,  page  187,  in  his 
"Four  Years  in  Secessia") — he  was  himself  surprised.* 

Discovering  his  mistake  too  late,  Melander  hurried  back  to  Z(S)usmarshau8en 
and  got  half  his  army  across  the  Zusam  when  Wrangel  and  Turenne  were  upon 
him,  catching  him  **  astraddle  of  the  fence,''  Just  as  Lee  might  have  occasioned 
fearful  losses  to  Burnside,  while  falling  back  across  the  Rappahannock,  after  Fred- 
rick^burg  1st,  in  December,  1862,  and  Meade  should,  at  least,  have  caught  Lee  at 
Williamsport  and  Falling  Waters,  in  July,  1868,  and  again  at  the  Rappahannock,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Qronsfeld  with  his  Bavarians  were  just  about  across 
when  Melander  galloped  back  to  the  rear-guard  to  make  some  dispositions  to  arrest 
disorder  and  strive  to  avert  defeat.  As  he  reached  the  scene  of  confusion,  Monte- 
cuculi's  cavalry  were  just  routed,  and  the  other  troops  became  "clubbed"  and 
driven  en  masse  without  his  being  able  to  effect  anything  to  restore  order  among 


*  Quite  a  number  of  battles  in  the  oourae  of  the  world's  history,  resemble  this  last  collision 
of  importance  at  Z(S)uBmar8hausen  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  in  more  than  one  of  its 
phases. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  is  Timoleon's  victory  at  the  Crimessas,  in  Sicily,  b.c.  843 ; 
when  the  good  and  great  Greek,  with  about  10,000  men,  defeated  some  70,000  Carthaginian 
mercenaries.  This  overthrow,  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  all  traceable  to  natural 
eaoses,  seems  scarcely  less  miraculous  than  the  discomfiture  of  the  host  of  Midian  by  Gideon, 
or  that  of  the  army  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  by  King  Jehosbaphat  of  Judab,  and  Jehoram  of 
Israel ;  if  the  facts  of  these  cases  could  be  laid  open  to  eritical  investigation.  They  were  due 
to  panics  to  which  all  ancient  and  Eastern  armies  are  subject. 

Are  they  more  remarkable  than  Marathon,  b.o.  490,  achieved  in  the  face  of  day ;  or 
Hemmingsted,  a.d.  1500,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of  Denmark,  by  a  mere  handful  of  brave 
peaf ants,  over  a  Royal  army  of  30,000 ;  or  Narva,  30th  November,  1700,  when  8000  Swedes 
under  Charles  XII.,  advancing  in  the  face  of  a  snowstorm  and  a  numerous  artillery,  defeated 
8p,000  Russians  in  an  entrenched  camp,  garnished,  with  150  guns  ?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
"Castlebar  Races,"  1796,  or  as  to  Plattsburgh,  11th  October,  1814?  On  the  latter  occasion 
between  12  and  14,000  British  veterans,  fresh  from  their  glories  under  Wellington  in  Spain, 
after  defeating  superior  numbers  of  veteran  French  under  Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenants,  aban- 
doned field  and  fame  and  wounded.  In  the  face  of  a  few  American  regulars  and  not  over  three 
thousand  militia,  almost  without  cover.  In  the  Class  of  Battles  to  which  Z(B)usmar8bausen 
belongs,  may  be  included  in  some  respects  more  or  less  resemblant,  the  Persians  at  the  Zaab, 
after  Arbela,  b.c  331 ;  Hannibal's  victory  at  the  Trebbia,  B.C.  218;  (Bveeham,  1265,  <<  Art  of 
War  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  62?)  Wallace  at  Sterling  on  the  Tweed,  1298;  Bloreheath,  Stafford 
Co.,  England,  1459,  (See  "Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  120),  exactly  as  to  principle; 
('^Drowning  of  the  Hungarians  aRer  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain,"  1620)  Prince  Eugene's 
utter  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Zenta,  on  the  Theiss,  Hungary,  1696,  after  Pultowa,  8th  July,  1708. 
Sobieski's  victories  on  the  Plain  of  Nimiron,  in  Gallicia,  whence  he  drove  the  Turks 
across  the  Dniester,  Stryi,  and  Sohewiti,  1672;  Suworrow's  Rymnik;  Blenheim  on  the  French 
right,  1704  (Oudmarde  might  have  been  made  a  partial  or  complete  diwUr,  to  the  Allies  while 
crossing  the  Schelde,  11th  July,  1708,  if  the  French  had  had  a  general  of  any  real  ability  at 
their  head),  Campo  Santo,  8th  February,  1743;  Ratisbon,  1800;  Aspem,  1809;  Beresina, 
1812;  Katsbach,  1813;  Leipsic,  aaer  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  the  Three  days'  "Battle  of 
the  Nations,"  1813;  Ostrolenka,  Poland,  26th  May,  18S2.  A  number  of  other  instances  might 
be  added  did  time  permit  their  consideration. 
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former,  Pope  Urban  VIII. — ^an  able  man  himself — regarded  as  a  being 
superior  in  degree  to  humanity.  Under  some  aspects,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus,  he  had  to  pilot  the  ship  of  state  amid  reefs  and  shoals  and  swifl 
tides  and  eddies  almost  equal  to  whirlpools.  He  conned  the  craft 
safely  through.  After  Nordlingen,  he  was  in  command  of  the  same 
vessel,  dismasted  amid  a  cyclone,  and  he  brought  it  triumphantly  into 
port.  No  prime  minister  ever  had  a  harder  task.  (Edipus  himself 
was  not  called  upon  to  solve,  to  ordinary  experience,  a  more  unsolvable 
riddle.  Salvius,  another  Swedish  representative,  was  pitted  against  the 
greatest  diplomatists  of  Europe  and  carried  his  points.  As  to  the  gen- 
erals they  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  They  were  worthy  chil- 
dren of  Thor,  the  ideal  leader  of  the  Northern  races ;  perhaps  one  of  the 
few  mortals  justly  deified  by  superstition,  if  a))otheo8is  could  be  justified 
in  any  case.  The  "  Theatrum  EuropsBum,'^  equivalent  to  one  of  our  finest 
illustrated  periodicals,  is  a  marvel  of  painstaking  collaboration.  It  is 
the  copious  source  of  every  sort  of  information  in  regard  to  the  period. 
Our  ^'  Rebellion  Record'^  was  conceived  with  the  same  idea,  but  is  as 
inferior  in  comparison  in  value  as  copper  to  gold.  The  battle  and  siege 
plans  in  the  "  Theatrum^'  are  unique.  Without  them  nothing  would  be 
known  trustworthily  of  any  of  the  important  collisions  and  sieges. 
The  maps  for  the  period  are  excellent.  Chemnitz  and  a  few  other 
writers  constitute  the  authorities  to  which  every  historian  must  resort. 
Without  them,  any  one  attempting  to  write  on  this  war  would  be  a 

the  Imperial  regiments,  proper,  or  hold  them  up  to  their  work.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  subsequently  charged  certain  of  their  Colonels  with  cowardice.  At  this 
juncture,  a  bullet  struck  Melander  in  the  body,  and  with  a  last  exhortation  to  his 
broken  troops,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  from  his  saddle. 

It  was  here  almost  as  it  was  to  be  at  Aughrim,  1689,  after  St.  Ruth  was  killed. 
All  was  inevitably  lost  there,  before  Sarsfield  (Lord  Lucan)  could  gather  up  the 
reins  of  command.  Gronsfeld,  who  bad  gotten  across  with  almost  all  the  Bava- 
rians, posted  them  to  defend  the  river,  but  soon  discovered  that  unless  he  destroyed 
the  bridge  his  own  force  would  be  annihilated  as  well  as  the  other  half  of  the  army, 
the  Imperialists,  who  were  still  on  the  west  shore.  It  was  a  type  in  1648  of  what 
occurred  at  Leipslc  in  1818.  The  premature  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  the 
subsequent  heroic  resistance  of  Ulric  Wurtemberg,  saved  a  portion  of  the  Imperial 
army,  but  delivered  up  the  rest  to  the  swords  of  the  Allies.  The  result  of  this 
German  (1648)  Little  Sailor's  Creek  of  (6th  April,  1865),  delivered  over  Bavaria 
to  the  invader,  and  they  made  the  most  of  their  victory.  Just  as  the  sovereign  and 
Elector  Maximilian  abandoned  his  dominions  and  subjects  to  the  Swedes  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1682,  just  so,  again,  he  repeated  his  flight  to  Salzburg,  the 
capital  of  the  Archbishopric  of  that  name,  leaving  everything  a  prey  to  the  irrup- 
tion which  his  own  duplicity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  had  brought  thus  again  and 
again  upon  his  unhappy  people. 
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mariner  at  sea  without  compasB  and  charts.  As  a  study  for  everything 
but  strategy — which  was,  perhaps,  precluded  by  circumstances — ^for 
grand  tactics,  for  tactics,  for  logistics,  in  tlie  most  comprehensive  sense, 
for  demand  and  supply,  for  marches,  for  everything  pertaining  to  the 
carrying  on  of  war,  the  raising  of  armies,  the  feeding,  the  furnishing, 
and  the  fighting  them,  there  are  no  such  lessons  to  be  learned  from  any 
similar  term  of  years  as  from  1620  to  1648.  After  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  war  continued,  here  or  there,  almost  without  cessation, 
but  there  was  very  little  scientific  improvement  until  the  time  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great ;  and  although  enormous  armies  were  brought  into  the 
field,  until  the  great  Hohenzollern  arose,  science  was  under  an  eclipse. 
In  his  strategical  acuteness  of  vision  Napoleon  ranked  very  high,  but  in 
no  other  way.  To  him  cannot  be  traced  a  single  step  in  advance,  such 
as  characterize  the  daybreak  of  Gustavus  and  of  Frederic.  It  may 
seem  almost  a  paradox  to  conclude  with  an  assertion  so  startling  as  this 
which  follows :  the  four  years  of  the  great  American  contest  for  the 
suppression  of  "  the  Slaveholders'  Rel)ellion,"  developed  more  novel* 
ties  in  the  combination  and  applications  of  the  sciences  and  arts  of 
peace  as  coadjutors  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  war,  demonstrating  that 
the  useful  may  be  made  the  handmaid  of  destruction  and  invention, 
the  best  servants  of  force,  than  any  like  period  of  hostilities  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  With  the  impetus  then  and  there  given,  war  en- 
tered as  to  tactics,  arms,  and  everything  inseparably  connected  with 
it,  into,  as  it  were,  a  new  plane  of  existence. 

That  the  views  expressed  in  this  article  have  been  strongly  corrob- 
orated, can  be  proved  from  recent  works  which  have  appeared  of  late 
years  since  difierent  national  archives  were  thrown  open  to  investiga- 
tion ;  Professor  Ward  in  his  Lectures  on  the  "  House  of  Austria  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  Koch's  "  History  of  the  German  Empire 
during  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  III.,"  etc.  It  is  only  very  lately  that 
historians  have  appeared,  who  were  not  absolute  champions  of  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  they  professed.  With  the  abating  of  intolerance,  due 
rather  to  skepticism  or  indifference  than  to  charity,  truth  has  come  to 
the  front. 

Professor  Ward  is  very  clear  and  very  just,  although  he  does  deal 
slashing  blows  to  those  who  deserve  it.  Towards  Wallenstein  he  is  in 
so  far  just,  in  that  he  shows  that  in  getting  rid  of  him,  his  only  great 
general,  the  emperor  committed  the  great  error  which  gave  to  the 
enemies  of  his  realm  and  religion,  victory  in  the  end ;  that  Wallenstein 
understood  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  that  the  Swedish  hero  was  by  him, 
"  the  Friedlander,"  drawn  away  from  his  own  plans  to  act  as  Wallen- 
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stein  intended.  As  to  Giistavus,  Ward  makes  it  clear  that,  from  the 
first,  he  intended  to  have  a  hand  in  the  Grerman  war ;  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  impulse  or  extent  of  his  aims, ''  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus — of  this  there  remains  no  doubt — aspired  to  no  less  a  prize  than 
the  Imperial  crown."  "  The  sack  of  Magdeburg — which,  even  were  its 
captors  freed  from  every  stain  of  criminality,  would  remain  a  monstrous 
political  blunder — threw  Saxony  into  his  arms ;  the  victory  of  Breiten- 
feld  placed  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  his  power.  TAen,  had  he  marched 
upon  Vienna^  it  must  have  fallen.  And  so  must  the  same  city  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  of  Sadowa,  and  so  must  Rome  into 
those  of  Hannibal  after  Cannse.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
Prussians  of  our  own  day,  neither  Hannibal  nor  Gustavus  were  politi- 
cians of  the  event."  The  first  complaint  of  Gustavus  against  Ferdi- 
nand III.,  the  exclusion  of  his  ambassador  from  the  conferences  at 
Lubec,  was  a  manufactured  grievance.  "The  object  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  obviously  to  be  insulted."  The  cases  of  his  represen- 
tative and  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  were  identical.  Both  were  treated 
most  disrespectfully,  Salvius  by  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  Fhinklin 
by  the  English  Ministers,  and  both  lived  to  play  a  principal  part  in 
the  humiliation  of  the  powers  to  whom  they  were  previously  objects  of 
discourtesy  almost  amounting  to  contempt 

Koch  is  the  first  historian  who  gives  a  fair  account  of  this  conflict 
at  Surnnarshavsen^  which  is  generally  styled  no  better  than  a  bloody 
skirmish,  and  is  more  worthy  the  title  of  a  battle  than  most  engagements 
which  are  classed  as  such.  In  a  measure  he  excases  Melander,  and 
shows  that  the  fighting  lasted  over  nine  hours  and  was  lively  and 
bloody,  adding  that  Melander's  career  had  an  unfortunate  but  glorious 
termination.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  general  was  a  rigid  Calvin- 
ist,  and  that  a  bigoted  Romanist  emperor  made  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  army,  is  excellent  proof  that  he  must  have  possessed  and 
displayed  unusual  military  ability,  which  by  one  historian  at  least  has 
been  claimed  for  him, 
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THE  ACTUAL  AND  OSTENSIBLE  CONDITION  OF  THE  RUS- 
SIAN CAVALRY. 

By  H.  YON  Dbwall,  Rittmeisier  d  la  suite  of  the  Old  Mark  Ulan  Raiment 
Ko.  16,  instructor  at  the  Military  School,  Potsdam. 

(Translated  from  the  Jahrhucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine  by 
Stanislaus  Remak,  late  First  Lieutenant  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery.) 

It  will  be  remembered  how  animated  a  discussion  was  maintained 
not  long  ago  in  daily  and  technical  periodicals  with  regard  to  the 
question  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  the  menacing  of 
our  Eastern  frontiers  or  even  an  interference  with  our  arrangements  for 
mobilization  might  be  efficiently  warded  off,  inasmuch  as  the  Russian 
cavalry  could  pour  itself  forth  upon  East  and  West  Prussia,  as  well  as 
over  Silesia,  before  we  could  make  suitable  dispositions  to  prevent  it 

The  Russian  cavalry  possesses  an  organization  similar  to  our  own 
in  so  far,  in  that  in  a  condition  of  peace  it  closely  approximates  its  war 
strength ;  so  that  independently  of  the  period  requisite  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  recruits,  it  is  enabled  to  leave  its  garrisons  in  a  few  days, — in 
part,  perhaps  even  in  a  few  hours.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  has,  indeed, 
an  advantage,  as  compared  with  ours,  as  the  dispositions  with  regard 
to  its  assignment  and  incorporation,  necessary  in  war  and  especially  for 
the  purposes  of  the  great  operations,  are  already  met  in  a  state  of  peace. 
When  we  moreover  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  its  di- 
visions are  distributed  in  the  Western  provinces,  in  part  in  the  very 
frontier  territories,  while  the  remainder  are  suitably  located  along  the 
railway  lines,  the  significance  of  the  question  above  propounded  will 
appear  in  no  degree  lessened  and  a  ready  explanation  will  be  found  of 
the  fact  that  a  keen  eye  is  kept  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  upon  the 
Russian  cavalry,  which,  quite  regardless  of  its  tactically  cavaleristic^ 
value  or  the  want  of  it,  is  calculated,  in  view  of  its  great  masses  alone, 
to  play  an  important  part  in  future  wars.  That  this  part  was  not  a 
conspicuously  prominent  one  in  the  last  Turkish  war,  is  due  to  circum- 

^  The  word  is  adopted  from  the  original.  Repeatedly  employed  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  article,  it  carries  within  itself  its  meaning,  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  rendered  without  a  somewhat  labored  circumlocution;  nor  then  always, 
without  detriment  to  the  adequate  forcibility  of  expression  of  the  precise  thought 
intended  to  be  conveyed. — Translator. 
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stances^  the  more  detailed  explanation  of  which  would  lead  us  beyond 
the  purport  of  this  paper;  but  the  plains  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Niemen  are  conducive^  in  other  fashion  than  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Ballcan  peninsula,  to  the  active  participation  of  the  mounted 
troops  in  the  great  battles,  in  which  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
cavalry  can  yet  cooperate  in  the  achievement  of  decisive  results  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  service  of  the  strategical  operations  before  and  after. 
If  anywhere,  the  Bussian  cavalry  can  there  demonstrate  what  it  can 
achieve ;  if  the  aims,  which  it  has  heretofore  affected  and  still  affects, 
be  the  correct  ones,  and  if  the  expectations  at  the  present  time  formed 
of  it  by  the  people  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  armies,  be 
justified.  There  will  the  greatest  masses  of  horsemen  in  the  world 
contend  with  one  another;  there  will  be  found  the  opportunity  to  bring 
our  ancient  knightly  arm  anew  in  good  stead,  to  show  that  without  it 
the  great  armies  of  the  present  era  are  inadequate  colossi  and  not  only 
that,  but  also  to  prove  to  the  dismayed  infantry,  that  the  breech-loader 
can  yet  be  conquered,  if  only  the  cavalry  shall  have  remained  as  of 
yore  and  shall  ground  its  attacks  upon  those  principles,  which  afore- 
time have  been  taught  us  under  the  aegis  of  the  great  Frederick,  by  a 
Seydlitz  and  a  Zieten.  The  time  of  peace  and  inactivity,  which  ensued 
after  that  period  of  highest  fame,  cannot  l)e  to  us  a  sign  of  incipient 
relaxation,  but  only  a  time  of  collected  deliberate  readiness  and  expec- 
tation. The  ban  is  now  broken,  that  rested  upon  us.  This  is  the 
avowed  tactical  creed  of  the  Oerman  cavalryman ! 

And  the  Russian  ?  He  boasts  of  his  numbers  and  relies — he,  the 
trooper, — upon  his  musket !  The  numbers,  yes,  these  are  considerable ; 
doubly  as  great  as  ours !  But  are  these  masses,  over  whom  he  holds 
sway,  filled  with  the  same  spirit,  which  is  solicitously  nourished  and 
cherished  in  our  horsemen?  Were  this  the  case,  the  solution  of  a 
knotty  problem  would  undoubtedly  stand  in  our  way.  But  it  is  not 
so  and  cannot  be  so,  if  horse  and  sabre  and  lance  are  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to,  nay,  are  to  give  way  to,  the  fire-arm. 

Already  as  long  ago  as  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war,  a 
revolution  became  manifest  in  Russia  in  the  views  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cavalry ;  the  experience,  which  it  was  thought  had  been 
gained  in  the  conflict  with  the  Turks,  gave  this  new  impulse;  the 
possibility  of  tlie  practical  success  of  cavalry  attacks  against  the  fire- 
arms of  the  day  appeared  to  be  beset  with  perplexing  doubts;  and 
continually  greater  and  greater  force  was  acquired  by  the  tendency  to 
gravitate  towards  the  belief,  that  the  fire-arm  alone  could  restore  to  the 
cavalry  what  it  had  lost — i.6.,  that  it  could  only  yet  hope  to  operate 
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with  unqualified  success  if  the  rapidity  of  the  horse  were  united  with 
the  readiness  of  fire  of  the  infantry  and  that^  therefore,  these  two 
desirable  elements  must  be  incorporated  with  one  another.  Thus  all 
these  years  are  filled  up  with  a  succession  of  important  changes  in 
organization,  which  constantly  tended  to  deprive  the  cavalry  regiments 
of  their  character  as  regiments  of  horsemen  and'  sought  to  remodel 
them  into  a  body  of  troops,  which  should  be  in  the  position  of  rivaling 
the  infantry,  but  which,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  confidence  in  their  rifles,  were  bound  to  sufier  in 
cavaleristic  peculiarities.  With  the  transformation  of  the  raiments 
of  ulans  and  hussars,  attached  to  the  fourteen  European  cavalry  divi- 
sions, into  dragoons,'  which  ensued  after  the  close  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  1882,  this  labor  of  re-organization  came  to  a  close  for 
the  time  being,  and  it  was  hoped  that  now,  at  last,  a  body  of  cavalry 
adapted  to  present  demands  had  been  secured. 

From  this  alone  we  would  lye  already  enabled  to  determine  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  proposed  in  the  future  to  cause  the  cavalry  to 
be  indoctrinated.  For  the  Russian  dragoons  had  for  years  aimed  to 
achieve  preeminent  efficiency  in  fighting  on  foot ;  they  even  seek  with 
a  sort  of  pride,  to  all  appearance,  to  render  the  cavaleristic  element 
itself,  of  ulterior  account  But  the  best  evidence  of  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the  Russian  authorities  as  to  the  future  sphere  of  action  of 
the  cavalry,  appears  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  armament  and  employ- 
ment is  also  contemplated  for  the  Cossack  regiments ;  so  that,  when 
this  transformation  shall  have  been  completed,  the  existence  in  Russia 
of  a  body  of  actual  cavalry,  fighting  with  sabre  and  lance,  will  scarcely 
be  any  longer  in  question. 

The  Russian  cavalry,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  divided  into : 
I.  The  regiments  of  the  regular  cavalry  (cavalry  of  the  guard  and 
army); 

'  We  are  indebted  for  a  portion  of  our  observations  to  a  work  which  has  recently 
appeared  and  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of  the  widest  dissemination:  *'The  stra- 
tegical cavalry  manoeuvres  under  G«Deral  Gurko  in  Southern  Russia,  in  the  fall  of 
1882,  and  the  reform  tendencies  in  the  Russian  cavalry,  By  A.  von  Drygalski" 
(R.  Eisenschniidt,  Berlin).  Owing  to  the  difficulties,  consequent  upon  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  the  few  literary  productions  upon  the  army 
institutions  of  Russia  which  come  into  the  world,  must  be  doubly  welcomed,  espe- 
cially when  written,  as  in  the  case  of  the  work  above  mentioned,  from  the  critical 
point  of  view  of  the  professional  soldier.  While  tbe  first  part  of  the  book  gives  a 
clear  description  of  those  strategical  manoeuvres,  which  is  interesting  in  itself,  he 
who  seeks  instruction  upon  the  spirit  now  animating  our  comrades -at-arms  over 
there,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  studying  the  second  part  of  it,  designated  "reform 
tendencies. '^ 
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II.  The  Cossack  regimentSy  )  which  in  time  of  peace  are 

III.  The  so-called  irregular  troops,  /  only  in  part  organized. 

I.  Of  regular  cavalry,  since  the  before-mentioned  re-organization, 
there  are: 

4  regiments  of  cuirassiers  of  the  guard, 
2  «        "   dragoons    «    "       " 

2  "         "    ulans  "     "       " 

2  "        "   hussars       "    "       " 

46  "        "    dragoons    "     "  army. 

Total,  56  regiments  of  cavalry,  consisting 

of  2  divisions,  of  2  squadrons,  each,  =  224  squadrons.' 

To  which  is  to  be  added:  the  Crim  Tar- 

tary  division,  consisting  of  2  (in  time  of 

war  4)  squadrons,  =4  " 

which   in  certain    respects   belongs  to  this 

enumeration. 

Total,  in  time  of  war,  57  regiments         =  228  squadrons. 
Independently  of  insignificant  differences,  the  strength  of  each  of 
these  organizations  on  a  war  footing,  is :  81  oi&cers,  48  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  17  trumpeters,  512  men*  =  608  combatants.    These  57 
regiments  have,  therefore,  a  war  strength  of  34,656  combatants. 

II.  Of  Cossacks  there  are,  i.e.  are  newly  organized  in  war : 

(a)  The  Don  Cossack  Woisko. 

In  peace  are  present : 

The  combined  Don  Cossack  regiment  (body 

guard),  consisting  of  4  squadrons  =   4  squadrons. 

15  Don  Cossack  regiments  (army),  first  cate- 
gory =  15  raiments,  consisting  each  of 

6  sotnias      =  90  sotnias. 

Carried  forward  94   squadrons    and 

sotnias. 


'  The  fifth  squadrons  serre  as  reserve  squadrons  and  are  so  named  even  in  time 
of  peace ;  they  are  disregarded  in  the  above  calculation. 

^  Presumably  intended  to  include  corporals,  who  in  the  Russian  army  do  not 
attain  to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers. — Translator. 
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Brought  forward 

Newly  organized  in  war : 

The  Don  Coe->i 
sack  regiment 
(body  guard), 
consisting  of 

The  Ataman 
Cossack  regi- 
ment (  body 
guard )  con- 
sisting of 


94  squadrons  and 
sotnias. 


formed  out  of  the 

combined    Don 

Cossack      regi-  6  squadrons  =   6  squadrons. 

ment         (body 

guard),    of   the 

peace  footing. 


6 


=    6 


16  Don  Cossack  regiments,  (army),  second 

category,  consisting  each  of  6  sotnias 
30  independent  sotnias,  second  category, 
15  Don  Cossack  regiments,  (army),  third  cate- 
gory, consisting  each  of  6  sotnias 

Total,  52  regiments,  consisting  of 


:   90  sotnias. 
:    30       " 

=   90      " 

316   squadrons  and 
sotnias. 


The  war  footing  of  these  organizations  is: 
The  Don  Cossack  regiment,  (body  guard), 
53  officers,  96  non-commissioned  officers, 
25  trumpeters,  960  men = 1 134  combatants     1134       combatants. 

The  Ataman  Cossack  regiment,  (body  guard), 
has  apparently  the  same  war  footing  =  1134 
combatants  1134  '^ 

The  Don  Cossack  regiments,  (army),  21  offi- 
cers, 86  non-commissioned  officers,  19  trum- 
peters, 686  men,  each  =  812  combatants; 
in  all:  40,600  « 


War  strength  of  the  Don  Cossack  Woisko :     42,868       combatants. 

(6)  The  Kuban  Cossack  Woisko. 
In  peace  are  present : 

2  squadrons.  His  Majesty's  convoy  =      2  squadrons. 

10  regiments  of  horse,  of  6  sotnias  each  =  *60  sotnias. 

1  division  of  horse,  of  2  squadrons  =     2  squadrons. 


Carried  forward 


64  squadrons  and 
sotnias. 
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Brought  forward 

Newly  organized  in  war : 

20  regiments  of  horse^  second  and  third  cate- 
gories^ of  6  sotnias  each 

Total  30}  raiments 

Their  war  footing  is : 

The  squadrons  of  the  convoy,  6  officers,  18 
non-commissioned  officers,  2  trumpeters, 
160  men,  each  =  186  combatants ;  in  all 

The  Kuban  Cossack  regiments  of  horse,  23 
officers,  86  non-commissioned  officers,  13 
trumpeters,  768  men,  each  =  890  combat- 
ants ;  in  all 

The  Kuban  Cossack  division  of  horse,  11  offi- 
cers, 18  non-commissioned  officers,  7  trum- 
peters, 266  men  =  302  combatants. 


64  squadrons    and 
sotnias. 


=  120  sotnias. 

=  184  squadrons  and 
sotnias. 


372  combatants. 


26,700 


=      302 


War  strength  of  the  Kuban  Cossack  Woisko :  27,374  combatants. 
(The  squadrons  of  the  convoy  are  detached  from  the  Woisko  in 
time  of  war,  but  are  counted  in  the  above  enumeration  to  arrive  at  the 
total  strength.) 

(o)  The  Tebek  Cossack  Woisko. 
In  peace  are  present : 

2  squadrons.  His  Majesty's  convoy  =   2  squadrons. 

4  regiments  of  horse,  of  4  sotnias  each  =  16  sotnias. 

Newly  organized  in  war : 

8  regiments  of  horse,  second  and  third  cate- 
gories, of  4  sotnias  each  =  32      ^ 


Total  12\  raiments 

Their  war  footing  is: 

The  squadrons  of  the  convoy,  6  officers,  18 
non-commissioned  officers,  2  trumpeters, 
160  men,  each  =  186  combatants ;  in  all 


=  60   squadrons   and 
sotnias. 


Carried  forward 

Vol.  I.— No.  4. 


372  combatants. 
372  combatants. 


80 
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Brought  forward  872  combatants. 

The  regiments  of  horse,  17  officers,  58  non- 
commissioned officers,  9  trumpeters,  512 
men,  each  =  596  combatants;  in  all  7162  ^' 

War  strength  of  the  Terek  Cossack  Woisko :  7624  combatants* 

(The  squadrons  of  the  convoy  are  detached 
from  the  Woisko  in  time  of  war.) 

(d)  The  Astbachan  Cossack  Woisko.' 
Total,  3  Foments  =  12  sotnias. 

War  strength  of  the  Astrachan  Cossack  Woisko:  1782  combatants. 

(e)  The  Orenburg  Cossack  Woisko.' 
Total,  18  regiments  of  horse  =108  sotnias. 

War  strength  ofthe  Orenburg  Cossack  Woisko:       16,488  combatants. 

(/)  The  Uraij  Cossack  Woisko.* 
Total,  7}  regiments  =  46  squadrons    and 

sotnias. 
War  strength  of  the  Ural  Cossack  Woisko :         7059  combatants. 

(g)  The  Siberian  Cossack  Woisko.* 
Total;  9  r^ments  =  54  sotnias. 

War  strength  of  the  Siberian  Cossack  Woisko :  8190  combatants. 

(A)  The  Semirjetschensk  Cossack  Woisko.* 
Total,  3  regiments  =12  sotnias. 

War  strength  of  the  Semiijetschensk  Cossack 

Woisko :  1 842  combatants. 

(i)  The  Trans-Baikal  Cossack  Woisko.* 

Total,  3  regiments,  =18  sotnias. 

War  strength  of  the  Trans-Baikal  Cossack 

Woisko;  2676  combatants. 

{k)  The  Amur  Cossack  Woisko.* 
Total  =  1  regiment  of  6  sot- 

nias. 
War  strength  of  the  Amur  Cossack  Woisko :      910  combatants. 

*  The  detailed  enumeration  of  the  original  in  the  case  of  these  Woiskos  has 
been  omitted  for  want  of  space. — Trakblator. 
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III.  Of  irregular  troops,  which  though  so  called,  have  also  a  fixed 
status,  and  are  to  be  newly  organized  in  war,  there  are : 


120    =      189 


120    ==      189 


188    =      800 


600    =      668 


Oflleen.      N.-C  Trum-  Men.         Combat- 

Offloen.       peten.  anta. 

1.  1  Sotnia  in  Irkutsk. 

War  strength         ....      6        12 

2.  1  Sotnia  in  Kraysnojarsk. 

War  strength         .        ,        .        .6        12 
8.  2  Ussuri  sotnias. 

War  strength         ....      6  9 

4.  The  Eutais  irregular  regiment  of  horse 
of  4  sotnias. 

War  strength        ,        ...    28        80 
6.  Standing  militia. 

I  Kuhan  sotnia. 

War  strength 

II  Terek  sotnias  muster 
11  Daghestan  sotnias  muster        • 
Ssuchum  guard  (1  sotnia). 

War  strength        (?)    10(?)        ...(?)  160    =      170 

War  strength  of  the  irregular  troops :  32  sotnias  with  3817  com- 
batants. 

To  these  are  to  be  further  added  those  unenumerated  thousands, 
available  for  organization  in  case  of  need  out  of  the  multitude  of  men 
and  horses,  of  whose  sum  however,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  calcula* 
tion,  or  even  an  estimate. 


1 

7(?) 

...(?) 

80    =        88 

22 

66(?) 

...(?) 

1177    —    1266 

22 

66(?) 

...(?) 

976    =    1068 

If,  therefore,  all  these  organizations 
war,  Russia  would  be  able  to  bring  into 


come  into  existence  in  time  of 
the  field  of  cavalry : 


1. 

The 

J  cavalry  of  the  guard  and 

army,  including  the  Grim 

Tartary  division     . 

67  Regts. 

=  228  Squads. 

with  84,666  Combto, 

2. 

The  Don  Cossack  Woisko  . 

62 

II 

=  812  Sotnias, 

"     42,868 

II 

8. 

C( 

Kuban  "            "        .        . 

80J 

II 

=  184 

II 

"     27,874 

II 

4. 

(( 

Terek   **            "        .        . 

12i 

II 

=    50 

II 

"       7,624 

II 

6. 

u 

Astrachan  Cossack  Woisko 

8 

II 

=    12 

II 

"       1,782 

11 

6. 

(1 

Orenburg        "            "      . 

18 

II 

=  108 

II 

"      16,488 

II 

7. 

(( 

Ural                "            "      • 

7f 

II 

=    46 

11 

"       7,069 

II 

8. 

l( 

Siberian          "            "      . 

9 

II 

=    64 

II 

"       8,190 

It 

9. 

({ 

Semirjetschensk      Cossack 

Woisko  ...» 

8 

II 

=    12 

II 

"       1,842 

II 

10. 

II 

Trans-Baikal          Cossack 

Woisko  .... 

8 

II 

=    18 

II 

"       2,676 

II 

11. 

II 

Amur  Cossack  Woisko      . 

1 

i< 

=     6 

11 

"          910 

II 

12. 

il 

Irregular  troops         • 

? 

II 

=   82 

(1 

"       8,817 

11 

Aggregate  strength    .         196{  regts. 
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These  are,  it  must  be  confessed^  significant  nnmbers,  as  compared 
with  which  our  93  regiments  with  their  57,939  combatants  (counting 
23  officers  and  600  men  to  the  regiment),  would  have  a  hard  struggle, 
if  numbers  were  anything  else  than — numbers.  By  themselves  they 
as  yet  prove  nothing.  Of  what  use  to  the  Russians  are  these  156,000 
horses,  if  they  cannot  be  made  available  in  good  time?  Even  if  the 
Russian  regiments  could  be  recruited  up  to  the  full  standard  as  rapidly 
as  the  German,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  view  of  the  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  the  Russian  realm,  and  in  spite  of  the  railways,  to  forward 
them  to  their  destinations  before  the  lapse  of  months.  No  proof  is 
needed  of  this.  Without  going  back  further  than  to  recent  times,  we 
know  that  in  the  Crimean  war,  as  also  in  that  against  Turkey,  Russia 
has  had  to  suffer  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  a  timely 
union  of  her  combatant  forces.  The  former  came  to  an  unsuccessful 
issue,  principally  in  consequence  of  these  causes.  Russia,  though  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  allies  in  combatant  strength,  was  powerless 
to  effect  the  transportation  of  her  forces  before  the  decisive  moment. 
It  was  the  same  in  1877  and  1878,  and  so  it  will  be  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  in  future  wars.  To  accomplish  with  adequate  dispatch  the 
junction  on  the  frontier  of  military  organizations  like  the  Russian,  will 
remain  a  difficult,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  an  insoluble  problem,  even  if 
Russia  shall  be,  some  day,  traversed  by  a  widely  disseminated  railway 
system,  answering  the  demands  of  military  necessity. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  as  to  a  recruitment  of  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry  to  its  war  strength,  as  rapid  as  that  of  our  own,  when  we 
recollect  that  large  parts  of  the  regiments  of  Cossacks  and  of  horse, 
and  notably  all  those  which  aie  not  regularly  organized  except  for  war^ 
belong  to  the  second  and  third  categories.  It  is  true  that  the  troops  of 
the  second  category  are  not  only  armed  and  equipped  in  time  of  peace, 
but  have  also  their  horses ;  but  the  troops  of  the  third  category  are 
prepared  with  their  armament  and  equipment  alone  and  have  no  horses. 
Thus,  the  regiments  of  the  latter  category  may  be  primarily  left  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration,  and  even  those  of  the  second  category  will 
in  all  cases  require  a  certain  time, — perhaps  several  weeks, — before  the 
completion  of  their  formation  and  before  they  shall  be  ready  to  march. 
In  so  far  as  can  be  predicated,  therefore,  there  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  no  question  as  to  a  transportation  of  these  latter  organiza- 
tions, until  the  march  to  the  field  of  the  regular  army  of  operations 
should  have  been  accomplished.  We,  for  the  time  being,  would  con- 
sequently not  have  to  concern  ourselves  even  as  to  the  regiments  of  the 
second  category.     Those  who  know  what  it  means  to  push  forward  an 
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army  of  bo  and  so  many  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  on  four 
railway  lines,  and  to  make  all  the  dispositions  for  their  current  and 
eventual  wants  and  subsistence,  will  perceive,  without  the  necessity  for 
the  exhibition  of  detailed  calculations,  that  there  can  be  neither  time 
nor  room  for  following  them  up  at  a  very  early  day,  by  the  dispatching 
of  further  masses  of  troops.  Russia  does  not,  at  the  time,  possess  more 
through  railway  lines  than  these,  in  which  is  already  included  that 
leading  out  of  her  Southern  provinces,  from  Charkow,  by  way  of  Balta, 
to  Lemberg,  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  From  its  terminus,  Dubno,  the 
troops  would  have  before  them  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  a  distance  of 
460  versts  =  305  English  miles  in  an  air-line,  that  is  to  say,  a  march 
of  about  four  weeks. 

For  immediate  employment  Bussia  has  only  those  regiments  which 
are  already  formed  in  time  of  peace.  The  remainder  will  furnish,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  highly  respectable  reserve,  increasing  in  impor- 
tance the  longer  the  war  may  continue,  and  the  more  impaired  in 
strength  our  own  cavalry,  which  cannot  command  equally  powerful 
second  and  third  lines,  may  become.  At  the  outstart,  however,  these 
regiments  may  be  disregarded  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  strategical 
development  of  the  campaign,  upon  the  issue  of  which  they  could  exert 
no  appreciable  influence,  perhaps  for  months. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  will  perceive  that 
Russia  has  organized  in  time  of  ))eace  504  squadrons  and  sotnias,  with 
a  war  strength  of  77,001  combatants.  And  even  from  this  number 
deductions  must  be  made.  As  the  combined  Don  Cossack  regiment 
of  the  body-guard  is  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  two  Cossack  regi- 
ments of  the  body-guard  of  the  Don  Cossack  Woisko  to  be  formed  in 
case  of  war,  it  can  scarcely  be  assumed,  if  a  systematic  mobih'zation  be 
had,  that  it  will  move  into  the  field  with  the  regiments  of  the  first 
category ;  but  on  the  contrary  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  not  do  so 
until  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  these  two  regiments,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  second  line.  In  the  same  way  the  irregular  troops, 
taking  into  consideration  their  constitution  and  organization,  appear 
little  adapted  to  be  brought  into  immediate  service.  Altogether,  then, 
there  would  be  4,575  combatants,  which  may  well  be  deducted  from 
those  77,001 ;  so  that  the  actual  strength  of  Russian  cavalry  moving 
into  the  field  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  would  amount  to  72,426  as 
against  our  57,989  men.  It  is  true,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  these 
figures  are  infallibly  correct,  as  they  are  not  directly  taken  from  official 
sources,  but  depend  essentially  upon  the  statements  made  in  the  latest 
yearly  issues  of  the  '^  Yearly  reports  upon  the  changes  and  progress  in 
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military  matters."  But  in  reality,  a  few  handred  or  thousand  men 
more  or  less  need  not  be  regarded  as  of  consequence  in  affecting  the 
questions  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

All  the  regiments  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  army,  as  also 
those  of  the  Don  Cossack  "Woisko  and  a  few  of  those  of  the  other 
Woiskos,  are  attached  to  permanent  cavalry  divisionSy  which  are  more- 
over provided  with  artillery  for  their  support.  In  time  of  peace,  there 
are  of  these  divisions : 

2  cavalry  divisions  of  the  guard, 
14       "  "         «    "    army, 

1  Caucasian  cavalry  division, 

2  '^        Cossack  divisions, 
1  Don  "      division. 

Total,  20  cavalry  divisions. 

Out  of  the  extraordinarily  strong  second  cavalry  division  of  the 
guard  (seven  regiments  and  one  independent  squadron),  two  divisions 
are  formed  under  an  order  of  mobilization,'  there  being  consequently 
in  time  of  war  a  total  of  twenty-one  cavalry  divisions,  consisting  each 
of  two  brigades  (the  second  cavalry  division  of  the  guard,  of  three 
brigades),  of  two  regiments,  with  two  horse  batteries,  each ;  excepting, 
however,  the  cuirassier  division  of  the  guard,  which  then  includes  the 
Ural  Cossack  squadron  of  the  body-guard,  and  the  first  Caucasian 
Cossack  division,  which  numbers  five  regiments.  It  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  mentioned  that  the  two  Caucasian  Cossack  divisions 
have  only  one  battery  each. 

As,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  strength,  since  Russia,  except- 
ing the  few  regiments  of  the  guard,  jwssesses  only  dragoons  and  Cos- 
sacks (or,  what  is,  to  all  purpose,  to  the  same  effect,  regiments  of  horse), 
so  also  in  respect  of  other  constituent  elements,  do  we  find  a  similarity 
between  the  various  divisions.    There  are : 

The  cuirassier  division  of  the  guard,  composed,  as  indicated  by  its 
designation,  of  the  four  cuirassier  regiments  of  the  guard  and  the 
before-mentioned  Ural  Cossack  squadron  of  the  body-guard. 

The  first  and  second  cavalry  divisions  of  the  guard,  composed  of 

*  To  this  division  belongs  the  combined  Don  Cossack  regiment  of  the  body- 
guard, out  of  which  the  before-mentioned  two  regiments  are  organized  in  time  of 
war.  Thus,  unless  the  division  were  divided,  it  would  include  eight  regiments, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  too  many. 
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the  ulan,  dragoon,  hussar,  and  Cossack  regirneuts  of  the  guard,  equally 
divided  between  them. 

The  fourteen  cavalry  divisions  of  the  army,  composed,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  three  dragoon  regiments  and  one  of  Cossacks,  each. 

The  Caucasian  cavalry  division,  composed  of  four  dragoon  regiments. 

The  three  Cossack  divisions,  composed  each  of  four  (the  first  Cau- 
casian division,  of  five),  Cossack  regiments,  i.e,  regiments  of  horse. 

As  to  the  rdkf  which  would  be  assigned  to  these  divisions,  it  can  be 
determined  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  is  true,  that  in  time  of  peace 
they  are  attached  and  united  to  the  army  corps  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  two  divisions  of  the  guard  belong  to  the  guard  corps ;  the  fourteen 
cavalry  divisions  of  the  army  to  the  army  oor|)s  Nos.  1-14;  the  two 
Caucasian  Cossack  divisions  to  the  first  Caucasian  army  corps;  the 
Caucasian  cavalry  division  to  the  second  Caucasian  army  corps;  while 
the  Don  Cossack  division  is  apparently  not  assigned  to  any  corps.  But 
from  this  distribution  among  the  army  corps,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  relation  is  also  intended  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  war.  Rather 
has  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  an  independent  employment  of 
the  cavalry,  rendered  all  other  considerations  of  this  sort  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  it  exercises  such  a  dominant  sway  over  the  entire  instruc- 
tion, organization,  and  being  of  the  Russian  cavalry^  that  it  is  to  be 
expected  with  absolute  certainty  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  divisions  will 
be  assigned  to  the  positions  uuder  the  potent  influence  of  that  doctrine 
regarded  as  appropriate  to  them,  which  conclusion  is  also  strengthened 
in  view  of  the  permanent  assignment  of  artillery  to  them. 

Now,  though  we  have,  to  practical  intent  and  primarily,  to  do  only 
with  the  before  designated  available  Russian  cavalry  of  the  first  line,  we 
must  not  be  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  those  regiments  of  the  second  and 
third  categories,  with  their  82,760  men,  are  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line, 
preparing  for  the  fray,  and — though  it  may  be  a  long  time — will  yet 
finally  reach  the  front.  It  will  scarcely  be  maintained,  however,  that 
the  strategical  importance  of  the  cavalry  would  be  of  appreciable  sig- 
nificance and  influence  during  the  first  period  of  the  war;  let  the  rdle 
of  the  German  combatant  forces  become  developed  in  the  course  of  it, 
how  it  may,  whether  as  an  ofiensive  or  defensive  one,  always  will 
the  side  that  shall  be  provided  with  a  numerically  superior  cavalry 
(equal  excellence  being  pre-supposed)  be  the  better  served,  and  in  con- 
sequence possess  a  certain  advantage.  But  that,  in  such  later  periods, 
the  Russian  cavalry  will  be  numerically  stronger  is  unquestionable  and 
a  matter  of  fact  which  those  may  bear  in  mind  for  whom  our  93 
regiments  are  already  too  many.     It  may  be  urged  that  the  Cossack 
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regiments  have  no  reserve  squadrons  (such  being  only  formed  for  the 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  army);  and  that,  therefore, 
presumably,  portions  of  the  regiments  of  the  third  cat^ory  would  have 
to  undertake  these  functions  not  only  for  those  of  the  first,  but  also  for 
those  of  the  second,  category.  But  with  all  that,  whatever  could  be 
pushed  forward  mth  us  in  the  way  of  reserves,  would  be  of  inappre- 
ciable account  in  comparison  with  the  masses  which  would  appear  from 
the  interior  of  Russia.  In  1870  it  was  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
our  reserve  squadrons  could  scarcely,  nor  in  adequate  time,  cover  the 
more  serious  losses, — and  over  there,  there  are  80,000  fighting  men 
moving  forward  into  the  first  line  I 

Herewith  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  definite  notion  as  to  the 
numbers  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  Russian  cavalry. 
But  with  no  arm  do  numbers  alone  amount  to  so  little,  and  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  examine  more  closely  the 
fundamental  principles,  which  underlie  its  equipment  and  armament, 
its  instruction  and  employment. 

While  formerly  the  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  army  was  exclusively 
mounted  upon  the  quite  fairly  useful  but  rather  heavy-footed  horses 
of  Great  Russia,  these  r^ments  in  later  times  have  also  taken  the 
majority  of  their  remounts  from  the  races  of  the  steppes  of  the 
Southern  provinces.  In  himself  better  adapted  than  any  other  to 
military  service,  by  his  endurance  and  tractability,  the  Cossack  horse 
nevertheless  furnishes  in  his  build  the  type  of  the  lightest  imaginable 
cavalry  horse  (though  in  certain  aspects  the  Hungarian  may  perhaps 
stand  side  by  side  with  him) ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Russian 
cavalry  of  the  present  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  other 
than  light  regiments.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  defender  of  the  heavy 
cavalry,  especially  of  the  cuirassiers,  to  appreciate  that  as  the  mass 
must  ever  lend  to  a  choc  a  certain  preponderance  of  weight,  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry  must  in  this  manner,  in  view  of  its  system  of  remounts, 
fall  short  in  its  necessities  and  that  it  has  little  prospect  in  a  closed 
attack,  to  withstand  an  adversary  riding  towards  it  upon  more  powerful 
horses,  well  held  in  hand  in  consequence  of  a  rational  training  that 
ensures  obedience  and  equanimity.  And  the  more  especially  so,  as 
there  is  to  all  appearance  scarcely  any  more  question  as  to  artistic 
equitation  in  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  deer-necked,  weak-backed, 
Cossack  horse  renders  every  systematic  training  well-nigh  futile: — 
short  gallop,  side-steps,  and  such ;  indeed  every  species  of  well-executed 
evolution,  upon  which,  with  justice,  a  high  value  is  placed  among  us. 
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are  with  him  demands  totally  impossible  of  fulfilment.  A  cavalry  in 
which  the  spirit  for  equitation  and  the  art  of  riding  vanishes  in  the 
degree,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  vanished  in  the  case  of  the  Russian, 
— such  a  cavalry  must  inevitably  and  simultaneously  retrograde  in  its 
peculiarly  cavaleristic  elements.  It  has  known  better  times,  at  least 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  army;  its  riding-school  horsemanship 
was  even  quite  fair ;  but,  in  tliis  respect,  its  maiSrid  in  horses  is  the 
ruin  of  it.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Over  there  they  have  it, 
that  the  Russian  cavalry  with  its  system  of  to-day  is  giving  proper 
importance  to  field-exercise  and  true  horsemanship,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  many  years  wherein  that  accorded  to  school-training, 
on  its  part  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  cavaleristic  spirit,  had  been 
inordinately  exaggerated.  As  to  the  latter  we  might  be  conservative 
enough  to  offer  to  be  convinced ;  but  one  goes  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  One  forgets,  that  school- training  forms  the  fundamental  basis 
of  field-exercise  and  that  where  it  is  proposed  to  progress  by  strides 
to  the  latter,  without  leaving  to  the  former  the  place  due  it  of  right, 
this  can  on]y  be  at  the  cost  of  the  horses,  but  above  all  of  horseman- 
ship. Of  what  use  to  the  Russian  cavalry  are  the  races,  for  which 
prizes  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the  state ;  of  what  use  the  prolonged 
rides  for  the  testing  of  endurance,  which  latterly  have  come  in  vc^ue 
also  in  the  garrisons ;  of  what  use,  above  all,  to  the  Cossacks,  are  the 
various  tricks  practised,  reminding  one  of  the  circus, — when,  in  spite 
of  all,  there  is  total  powerlessness,  by  proper  influence  upon  the  horse, 
to  control  him  in  obedience  during  the  attack?  These  are  all  things, 
which  might  quite  gladly  be  accepted  into  the  scale,  after  naught  should 
have  been  found  wanting;  but  they  must  never  be  dignified  as  of 
primary  importance,  or  as  the  chief  aim  to  be  attained. 

Even  the  equipment  of  the  Russian  cavalry  horse  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  horsemanship,  i.e.,  the  art  of  riding.  The  peculiar  form  of 
the  horse's  neck  api)ears  to  necessitate  a  rein  rather  lower  than  common. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  manner  of 
saddling  and  packing,  the  bridle-hand  inevitably  assumes  an  abnor- 
mally high  position.  Upon  a  felt  saddle-blanket  surmounted  with 
leather,  rests  the  tree  and  upon  this  the  quadrupli-folded  horse-cover,  or 
the  schabraque,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  the  front  of  the  tree  there  are 
arranged,  as  with  us,  the  pouches ;  at  the  rear,  an  overcoat-sack.  But 
as  in  the  latter,  there  is,  with  the  other  respective  articles  of  equipment, 
no  room  for  the  overcoat  itself,  it  has  been  contrived  to  find  a  place  for 
it  at  the  front  fork,  where,  after  tlie  fodder-sack  has  been  wrapped 
around  it,  it  has  been  fastened  over  the  pouches.     When,  therefore,  in 
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view  of  the  high  seat  of  the  rider  on  the  felt  saddle-blanket,  tree  and 
horse-cover,  or  tree  and  schabraque,  a  satisfactory  seat  upon  the  back 
and  in  consequence  an  easy  bringing  forward  of  the  off  hand  is  scarcely 
possible,  which  in  certain  respects,  for  that  matter,  on  account  of  the 
soil  back,  may  all  be  very  well ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  through  this  seat 
and  especially  through  the  position  of  the  overcoat,  the  bridle-hand 
is  proportionately  heightened.  The  result  of  this  is  that,  as  with  such 
a  rein  the  animal  cannot  be  well  held  in  hand,  everything  contributes 
in  the  more  rapid  gaits  to  a  disorderly,  uncontrollable  dashing  and 
tearing,  while  the  unnaturally  raised  attitude  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
off  hand  impose  the  whole  burden  upon  the  weak  back.  A  peculiar 
impression  is  also  given  by  the  further  loading  down  of  the  horse.  In 
a  pocket  fastened  to  the  felt  saddle-blanket,  there  are,  in  a  similar 
position  as  with  us,  two  horseshoes  and  sixteen  nails ;  on  one  side  of 
the  overcoat-sack  hang  the  cooking  utensils.  To  the  rear  of  the  saddle, 
where  with  us  lies  the  fodder-sack,  hangs  on  one  side  a  net  with  hay 
for  two  days  and  on  the  other  side  a  sack'  with  two  days'  provender  of 
oats;  so  that  the  whole  load,  inclusive  of  forage,  weighs  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  the  horse  has  altogether  to  carry,  if  we 
assume  the  rider,  with  arms  and  equipments,  to  weigh  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,^  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.*  Now  let  one 
fancy  the  cavalryman  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse,  peradventure 
pursued  by  the  adversary  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  foot.  True 
it  is,  the  animal  is  not  large,  but  how  far  must  the  man  lift  the  right 
leg  out  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  to  get  over  the  hay  net,  the  over- 
coat-sack with  the  cooking  utensils  and  the  two  days'  provender  of 
oats! — With  the  Cossack  regiments,  the  method  of  saddling  is  the 
same,  with  slight  differences,  which  are  of  no  especial  interest.  That 
the  Cossacks  ride  upon  tlie  snaffle  and,  instead  of  spurs,  carry  a  whip, 
is  well  known. 

The  armament,  also,  since  the  regiments  of  hussars  and  ulans  have 
been  transformed  into  dragoons,  is,  taken  all  in  all,  the  same  in  the 
entire  Russian  cavalry.  While,  formerly,  the  dragoons  and  Cossacks 
exclusively  were  armed  with  muskets  available  for  fighting  on  foot,  to- 
day the  whole  body  of  regiments,  with  insignificant  exceptions  (the  cui* 
rassiers  of  the  guard,  etc.)  could  dismount  to  the  same  weapon.  Yet 
this  revolution,  as  has  been  seen,  has  been  no  violent,  sudden  one.    Es- 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above-named  "fodder-sack,''  the  object  of 
which,  in  addition  to  this  haveraack,  we  further  do  not  quite  clearly  comprehend. 
■  V.  A.  V.  DrygaUki. 
*  About  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  English  pounds. — ^Translatob. 
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peciallj  with  the  dragoons  had  fighting  on  foot  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  predilection,  as  will  be  notably  perceived,  if  we  recollect  the 
corps  of  dragoons  of  the  tsar  Nicholas.  Indeed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning has  the  Russian  cavalry  had  a  certain  tendency  to  attach  pre- 
dominant importance  to  fighting  with  the  fire-arm  in  hand ;  and  often 
it  has  been  said  that  the  cavalry  of  Peter  the  Great  (dragoons)  felt 
far  more  in  its  element  on  foot  than  on  horse-back.  The  experience 
derived  from  the  war  of  1870-71,  which  clearly  demonstrated  the  in- 
dubitable necessity  of  the  fire-arm  for  the  cavalry,  could  only  give  new 
impetus  to  this  tendency ;  as  a  result  the  carbine  was  soon  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  second  rank  of  the  hussars  and  ulans.  But  then  even 
this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  increased  demands  of  the  case;  it  was 
believed  that  a  successful  contest  by  cavalry  before  the  front  of  armies 
pre-supposed  the  possibility  that  in  case  of  need  it  should  individually 
possess  characteristics  enabling  it  to  carry  on  a  brisk  combat  with  fire- 
arms, and  then  was  brought  about  that  transformation  of  the  twenty- 
eight  regiments  of  ulans  and  hussars  of  the  army  into  dragoons,  since 
which  time  the  entire  body  of  Russian  cavalry  (excepting  the  guard) 
virtually  consists  only  of  dragoons  and  Cossacks.  In  consequence,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  organization  and  armament  are  in  keeping  with 
this  change ;  or,  these  latter  have,  rather,  it  should  be  said  (in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as  known,  the  Cossacks  had  already  time  out  of  mind 
carried  the  fire-arm  in  addition  to  the  lance),  been  throughout  adapted 
to  an  employment  of  the  cavalry  on  foot. 

Of  blank  hand^rms  all  the  regiments  (the  regiments  of  the  guard, 
army,  and  of  Cossacks)  carry  the  sabre  ;^®  in  addition  thereto,  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  cuirassiers,  ulans,  and  hussars  of  the  guard,  carry  the 
lance.  Of  fire-arms,  the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  have  exclusively  re- 
volvers on  the  Smith  and  Wesson  system ;  the  ulans  and  hussars  of  the 
guard  have,  for  the  first  rank  and  for  the  non-commissioned  officers,  the 
revolver ;  for  the  second  rank,  the  carbine  on  the  Berdan  system  (con- 
struction similar  to  the  Berdan  infantry  musket  but  of  lesser  length, 

^  The  sabre,  similarly  as  at  one  time  with  us  the  side-musket  of  the  infantry 
{e.g.,  the  Prussian  palace-guard  company),  is  suspended  from  a  bandolier  worn  over 
the  breast.  It  thus  acquires  a  quiescent  position,  which  is  recognized  as  a  great 
advantage,  while  on  the  other  band,  the  bandolier  interferes  with  the  breathing  of 
the  man.  It  is  peculiar,  but  in  certain  respects  quite  ingenious  and  useful,  that  the 
blade  is  sheathed  in  a  wooden  scabbard.  By  this  arrangement  the  annoying  rattling, 
through  which  a  cavalry  regiment  betrays  itself  from  afar,  even  on  the  softest  soil, 
is  intended  to  be  avoided.  Eye-witnesses,  who  are  very  enthusiastic  over  this  de- 
vice, picture  to  us  as  highly  singular  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  regiments  thus 
pioving  ahead  in  phantom  silence. 
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the  cartridge  being  the  same  as  for  the  dragoon  musket) ;  the  dragoons 
have  for  both  ranks  the  dragoon  mosket  provided  with  a  bayonet  (!) 
(Berdan  system,  but  likewise  of  lesser  length  ;  the  cartridge  the  same 
as  that  for  the  infantry  musket,  but  with  a  weaker  charge) ;  and  the 
Cossacks  have  the  same  musket  but  without* a  bayonet.  Of  ammuni- 
tion pursuant  to  this  armament, — ^taking  no  account  here  of  the  reserve 
quantum  at  hand  in  the  trains,  etc., — there  are  carried :  by  the  cuiras- 
sier of  the  guard,  20  revolver-cartridges ;  by  the  hussar  and  ulan  of  the 
guard,  20  revolver-  or  20  carbine^artridges,  according  to  the  rank ;  by 
the  dragoon  and  Cossack,  40  dragoon  musket-cartridges. 

If  one  has,  in  Russia,  eLpenoharU  for  cavalry  of  a  peculiar  species 
and  aims  to  attain,  in  so  far  as  may  be  [xissible,  the  extreme  theoreti- 
cal standard,  which  has  been  apparently  fixed  upon,  that  is  an  affair 
with  regard  to  which  we  would  not  in  so  far  be  lacking  in  conserva- 
tism as  to  deny  that  there  may  be  justification,  in  a  degree ;  though  we 
are  by  no  means  enthusiastic  for  an  exaggerated  uniformity  and  are 
quite  clearly  of  opinion  that,  without  detriment  to  their  appropriate 
spheres  in  action,  the  hussars  and  ulans  may  continue  to  exist  along 
with  dragoons,  in  fact,  that  the  ulans,  on  account  of  the  lance,  mtid 
continue  to  exist.  If,  further,  the  entire  cavalry  receive  the  same  fire- 
arm, in  order  that  the  independence  of  this  arm  of  service  shall  not  be 
impaired,  that  is  also  a  matter,  as  to  which  no  one  can  justly  find  fault. 
That  every  troop  of  cavalry  must  be  in  a  condition  to  fight  on  foot,  on 
occasion,  requires  no  especial  demonstration  at  the  present  day.  But 
when  the  dragoons  are  also  to  carry  a  bayonet  (!),  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  attacking  with  it  on  foot,  closed  in  mass,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  must  alienate,  in  no  slight 
measure,  even  the  judgment  of  the  most  conciliatory.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  forty-six  regiments  of  horse,  the  dragoons,  are  thus  armed ;  with 
the  sabre  they  are  provided  with  the  means  for  making  the  bayonet 
available,  and  on  each  and  every  occasion,  when  they  dismount  to  fight 
on  foot,  they  are  to  fix  the  latter,  to  vivify  by  its  moral  influence,  so  we 
are  told  to  believe,  the  spirit  of  the  offensive. 

That  the  offensive  spirit  should  not  desert  the  cavalry  on  foot,  is 
clear,  and  that  the  bayonet  strengthens  tlie  offensive,  is  also  subject  to 
no  doubt.  But  must  the  dismounted  cavalry,  in  fighting  on  foot,  on 
the  defensive,  as  also  on  the  offensive,  equal,  nay  even  excel,  the 
infantry  ?  Such  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  drift  of  the  reports, 
which  come  to  us  upon  the  matter,  as  they  dignify  such  a  capacity 
into  especial  praiseworthiness.  And  if,  through  the  employment  of 
the  bayonet,  such  a  preponderant  value  be  given  to  fighting  on  foot, 
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must  not  the  cavalry  necessarily  become  degraded  into  a  sort  of 
go-between,  half  cavalry,  half  infantry,  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other  ?  We  have  every  esteem  for  the  infantry,  as  the  principal  arm 
of  all  modern  bodies  of  troops,  achieving  the  final  decision  of  battles ; 
but  we  have  no  esteem  for  an  infantry,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
cavalry,  or,  what  is  to  the  same  purpose,  for  a  cavalry,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  infantry,  and  by  which,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  represent 
a  composite  arm,  |)oe8es8ing  the  peculiar  attributes  and  adaptability  of 
each.  To  be  both  with  equally  preeminent  excellence,  as  much  a 
cavalryman  as  foot  soldier,  is  simply  impossible,  even  with  a  vastly 
lengthier  period  of  service  than  is  everywhere  in  vogue  at  the  present 
day  in  European  armies,  and  though  the  Russian  cavalryman  were  to 
remain  his  full  six  years  with  the  colors ; — the  one  is  inevitably  antag- 
onistic to  the  other.  The  dismounted  cavalryman  is  only  the  half 
of  an  entirety ;  what  may  be  required  of  him  on  foot,  can  only  be  a 
service  incident  to  occasion,  but  must  not  be  made  the  chief  end  of  his 
being.  The  future,  perhaps,  may  have  in  store  for  us  "mounted 
infantry."  But  then  let  it  be  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  "infantry" 
which,  fully  and  absolutely  organized,  instructed,  armed,  and  equipped 
as  such,  has  learned  the  further  lesson,  to  make  proper  use  of  its  horses 
to  the  intent  of  reaching  the  spot  where  it  shall  act  as  infantry  and 
which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  inspire  that  respect,  which  is  commen- 
surate with  the  inherent  importance  of  this  arm.  To  require  simul- 
taneously from  it  the  service  of  cavalry,  the  closed  attack,  the  making 
of  reconnaissanoeSy  etc.,  would  be  preposterous.  For  our  part,  we  are 
scarcely  prepared  to  have  much  faith,  even  in  such  a  mounted  infantry. 
Heretofore  it  has  nowhere  sufficed  for  its  intended  purpose.  The  few 
companies  of  mounted  infantry,  which  the  French  had  created  in 
Southern  Algiers  (the  men  rode  on  mules),  were  soon  done  away  with ; 
the  formations  contemplated  by  the  English  in  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition of  1882,  were  abandoned,  because,  apparently,  the  requisite 
maUriel  in  horses  was  not  forthcoming.  In  Southern  Africa,  where, 
alone,  mounted  infantry  to  an  extent  achieved  results  and  played  a 
rdle  of  some  importance,  considerations  had  weight  which  have  no 
bearing  whatever  in  the  case  of  our  European  armies.  From  child- 
hood, tlie  Boer  is  as  much  at  home  with  the  rifle,  as  with  the  horse. 
The  same  remarks  have  force,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  regard  to  the 
cavalry  in  the  American  war  of  secession,  especially  that  of  the  Southern 
states,  at  least  with  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  its  reserves.  It  was 
incorrectly  denominated  as  such ;  the  name  of  "  mounted  infantry" 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  for  of  distinctively  cavaleristic 
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peculiarities,  which  would  have  admitted  of  its  employment  in  battley 
closed  in  mass,  it  possessed  little.  The  great  raids,  which  gave  it  fame, 
require  from  the  troop  itself,  as  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
occurred  or  became  developed,  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  such  caval- 
eristic  peculiarities,  than  a  certain  endurance,  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  and  aptitude  for  riding,  which  qualities  fall  lamentably  short  of 
making  a  cavalryman  of  the  individual  in  question.  If  Russia,  as  it 
would  appear,  have  taken  those  swarms  for  her  prototype,  she  cannot 
expect  in  the  future  other  achievements  for  her  bodies  of  horse  than 
were  there  attained ;"  nor  can  there  then  be  question  of  a  stand  to  be 
taken  by  cavalry  in  dressed  files,  sabre  in  hand;  and  the  practica* 
bility  and  utility  of  successes  peculiar  to  the  undertakings  of  cavalry, 
properly  so  called,  must  be  acknowledged  by  her  to  be  excluded  from 
the  limits  of  the  possible. 

And, — we  report  it  with  reluctance, — it  is  almost  so.  True,  it  is 
not  quite  proposed  as  yet  to  abandon  a  contest  with  cavalry  in  the  open ; 
but  an  attack  upon  infantry  is  regarded  as  purposeless,  for  the  cavalry 
would  be  destroyed,  so  it  is  said,  ere  it  could  get  at  the  infantry.  And 
for  this  reason,  the  bodies  of  horse  are  to  abandon  this  thankless  field 
of  activity,  and  are  only  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  other  two  problems,  the  strategical  service  of  reconnow- 
8ance8  and  fighting  on  foot,  in  the  latter  of  which,  utilizing  the  rapidity 
of  their  horses  to  approach  unobserved,  as  well  as  on  occasion  to 
disappear  with  alacrity,  they  might  still  have  chances.  The  Russians 
think  of  the  cuirassiers  of  Woerth  and  of  Sedan.  But  bravery  alone 
can  certainly  not  accomplish  everything ;  to  success  are  essential  besides 
courage,  prudence ;  besides  gallantry  and  dash,  also  reflection  and  the 
military  eye.  In  fine,  so  say  the  Russians,  the  few  cases  in  which,  in 
the  last  wars,  cavalry  had  still  found  the  opportunity  to  act  with 
energy,  had  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction  that  the 
time  of  its  successful  achievements  existed  no  longer.  But  they  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  so  far  as  1870  is  concerned,  that  both  sides,  Grermans 
as  well  as  Frenchmen,  only  commence<l  to  learn  through  this  war. 

Since  that  time  all  our  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  the 
ascertainment  of  the  forms  and  conditions  necessary  to  be  arrived  at, 
under  a  due  appreciation  of  the  altered  relations  appertaining  to  the 
efficiency  and  tactical  requirements  of  the  various  arms  of  service ; 
this  one  thought  is  almost  exclusively  the  basis  of  all  our  exercises; 

"  V.  the  note  to  the  translation  of  the  "  Russian  criticism"  upon  this  paper,  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  (Quarterly ^  October,  1885,  page  488. — Tbanslatob. 
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the  successful  availability  upon  the  field  of  battle  is  the  conditio  sine 
qua  noUf  the  one  consideration,  without  which  the  cavalry  is  not  worth 
the  money  expended  upon  it,  and  without  which, — as,  certainly,  beyond 
all  question,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  the  achievement 
of  decisive  issues  on  foot, — it  must  deteriorate  to  the  position  of  a 
merely  auxiliary  arm.  And  as  we,  so  labor  also  the  others :  in  France, 
where  even  now  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  again  the  lancers  and  where 
the  cuirass  itself  has  been  again  included  in  the  equipment  of  a  portion 
(six)  of  the  regiments,  in  which  it  had  been  discarded ;  in  Austria,  in 
Italy,  everywhere  the  same  principles  are  being  acted  upon  and  a  new 
spirit  animates  the  cavalry;  in  dispositions  and  regulations  suitable  to 
present  demands,  it  is  thought  the  goal  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most 
ardent  hopes,  is  being  reached — and  this  with  especial  regard  to 
the  vastly  increased  efficiency  in  results  attendant  upon  the  infantry 
combat  of  the  day ;  and  the  opportunity  is  yearningly  looked  for,  in 
which  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  put  to  the  test  upon  the  adversary, 
whether  perfection  shall  have  been  attained.  And  in  the  mean  time 
the  Russian  cavalry,  which,  being  the  most  numerous  of  all,  should  be 
the  first  to  strive  to  equal  these  ideals,  throws  the  lance  to  one  side 
and,  taking  the  point,  fixes  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bayonet  upon  the 
muskets  of  its  troopers,  so  that  they  may  fight  onfoot,  neither  cavalry- 
men, nor  foot  soldiers,  because  they  no  longer  have  confidence  in  them- 
selves, to  horse.  The  Cossacks,  it  is  true,  are  still  to  be  mounted  in 
action,  as  the  lance  has  been  left  in  their  hands ;  but  Cossacks  in 
themselves  cannot  be  imbued  with  tactically  cavaleristic  ideas,  and 
time  out  of  mind  their  employment  for  the  closed  attack  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Besides,  how  long  will  it  be  till  they  also  shall  have  lost 
their  old  historical  weapon  ?  The  idea  has  already  been  advanced,  to 
rob  them  of  it,  for  of  course  it  is  useless  in  fighting  on  foot. 

Fighting  on  foot  is  to-day  to  constitute  the  mast  notable  method  of 
fighting  for  the  cavalry.  What  it  has  lost  in  utility  when  mounted,  it 
is  to  regain  through  so  much  the  greater  achievements  with  the  fire- 
arm. On  foot,  it  is  to  shun  no  adversary,  whether  in  attack,  or  defense ; 
it  is  even  to  attack  positions  held  by  the  hostile  infantry  and  to  drive 
out  the  latter  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Now  it  may  be  granted 
that  a  thoroughly  excellent  cavalry,  upon  occasion,  when  U  is  imperative^ 
must  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recoil  dismayed  before  the  duty  of 
capturing  and  occupying  points  and  defiles,  etc.,  which  are  defended  by 
infantry.  But  can  it  be  thence  construed  that  this  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  more  important  conflicts,  with  the  masses  of  the  inimical 
infantry  ranged  in  line  of  battle?    Having  advanced  before  the  front 
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of  armies,  shall  the  cavalry,  after  it  has  driven  back  the  enemy's  horse 
and  comes  upon  the  latter's  infantry,  attack  this  also ;  or  shall  they  go 
so  far  as  to  dismount  in  battle  and,  forming  battalions,  proceed  to  ad- 
vance in  steady  and  continuous  fusilladey  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
infantry,  against  the  enemy's  lines?  The  Eussians  require  this.  Dis- 
mounted cavalry  cannot  count  upon  success  against  infantry,  except 
through  its  artillery,  or  through  surprise,  or  through  great  numerical 
superiority,  and  in  those  c&ses  only  where  relatively  weak  bodies  of 
infantry  are  concerned.  With  the  instant,  where  the  hostile  cavalry 
has  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  ours  has  encountered  the  main 
forces  of  the  adversary,  its  duties  as  an  offensive  arm  cease,  and  these 
duties,  in  order  to  maintain  until  the  approach  of  our  own  main  body, 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  and  won,  become  distinctively  de- 
fensive. Of  a  further  pushing  forward,  there  can  momentarily  be  no 
longer  any  question ;  one  keeps  up  with  the  enemy  and  touches,  and 
feels,  and  observes,  and  reports,  but  nothing  more;  with  force  nothing 
further  is  to  be  done,  and  least  of  all  on  foot.  To  oppose  dismounted 
masses  of  cavalry  to  infantry,  is  already  in  itself  an  error  for  one  reason 
alone, — quite  independently  of  all  considerations  having  to  do  with 
their  inferiority  in  appropriate  qualities, — in  that  the  cavalry,  in  view 
of  its  diminished  numbers,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  situation,  must  suffer 
inordinate  loss  in  face  of  the  tremendous  advantage  possessed  by  the 
infantry.  For  the  losses  sustained  are  aggravated  by  the  enormous 
number  of  horses  and  horse-holders,  which  must  inevitably  trammel 
and  impress  an  unwieldy  character  upon  the  squadrons  to  such  a  d^ree 
that  their  combatant  power  may  well  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Russians  should  certainly  know  this.  Or  are  they  of  opinion 
that  their  155,000  men  make  them  independent  of  considerations  of 
this  sort?  They  will  acknowledge  the  reverse,  if  their  cavalry  shall 
really  carry  out  what  is  required  of  it.  It  does  not  suffice  that  it  shall 
not  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  infantry,  but  it  must  even  court  the 
opportunity  to  bring  one  on,  by  seeking  out  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
latter,  dismounting,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  opening  of  the  attack 
in  inverted  front, — an  order  which  can  never  become  ominous  or  pre- 
judicial to  it,  on  account  of  its  horses  I  And  while  it  would,  to  be  sure, 
be  possible,  on  occasion,  to  ride  down  an  infantry  disturbed  through 
the  threatening  of  its  line  of  retreat,  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  the 
contest  with  fire-arms  and  the  final  attack  with  the  bayonet,  if  less 
expeditious,  lead  more  surely  and  readily  to  the  object  to  be  attained, 
and  that  the  mounted  attack  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
That  the  last  will  actually  be  the  case,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe. 
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A  body  of  troops  educated  to  fight  as  inPantrj,  will  only  brace  itself  to 
a  mounted  charge  with  reluctance.  The  fight  on  foot  appears  to  it  the 
least  dangerous.  But  let  us  now  imagine  one,  two,  or  three  cavalry 
divisions  advancing  against  infantry  in  position.  Can  they  in  any  case 
look  for  success?  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  a  body  of  infantry, 
which  can  be  brought  to  yield  through  the  appearance  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  should  be  forthwith  transformed  into  garrison  troops,  and,  to 
speak  with  Frederick  the  Great,  should  be  shorn  of  hat-trimmings  in 
disgrace,  unless,  indeed,  the  cavalry  be  tenfold  superior  to  it  in  skirm- 
ishers. To  give  way  before  the  cutting  and  thrusting  of  the  squad- 
rons, which  attack  it  in  flank  or  rear  before  it  has  time  for  reflection 
or  to  assume  formations  requisite  for  defense,  may  be  honorable  for  the 
infantry ;  but  to  be  vanquished  in  the  fight  by  these  squadrons,  when 
they  dmnourd  is  simply  disgraceful.  It  is  one  of  those  great  lies  which 
Napoleon  I.,  not  only  as  man  and  politician,  but  also  occasionally  as  a 
soldier,  did  not  hesitate  to  hurl  into  the  world,  that  3000  dragoons 
on  foot,  grow  into  2000  infantrymen.  The  3000  dragoons  are  reduced 
to  2000,  as  it  is,  as  a  third  must  act  as  horse-holders ;  and  then  these 
remaining  2000  are  still  only  dragoons,  and  in  the  true  signification  of 
the  word,  i.e.  cavalrymen, — not  infantrymen,  by  far. 

In  many  ways,  the  Russian  takes  after  and  affects  the  Frenchman. 
What  is  new  exercises  upon  him  an  irresistible  charm ;  animated  be- 
cause of  apparent  progress,  he  does  away  with  and  demolishes  old  time- 
honored  institutions  and  labors  upon  the  erection  of  new  ones,  until  the 
consciousness  is  brought  home  to  him  that  he  has  built  upon  sand  and 
that  his  hopes  and  fantasies  have  led  him  astray.  So  it  is  with  his  social 
and  political  relations,  and  so  it  is  in  the  army.  Once  already  had  he 
wandered  into  the  same  crooked  by-paths.  But  the  experience  which 
should  have  been  gained  with  those  dragoon  corps  of  Nicholas  I.,  was 
fruitless.  To-day  the  cavalry  divisions  are  to  be  a  sort  of  universal 
arm.  Infantry  with  the  musket  and  bayonet,  cavalry  with  the  horse, 
they  are  strongly  supplied  with  artillery,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
adapted,  and  in  heightened  degree,  to  energetic  combat,  whether  in  the 
conflicts  aiming  at  distinctively  decisive  results,  or  otherwise.  Indeed, 
latterly  it  has  been  thought  that  they  should  not  even  be  deprived  of 
the  valuable  support  of  pioneers,  that  eventually  they  may  be  enabled 
to  make  available  the  various  means  of  aid  of  field  fortification.  To 
one  of  the  cavalry  divisions  (the  fourth),  a  squadron  of  mounted  sap- 
pers was  assigned  over  a  year  ago,  and  it  may  well  be  premised  that  this 
example  will  shortly  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the  others. 

The  crucial  test  as  to  tlie  efficiency  of  an  arm  must  ever  be  inde* 
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pendence  in  every  respect.  But  as  this  is  unquestionably  correct,  it 
must  have  its  limits,  like  every  other  general  rule.  Mounted  sappers, 
a  handful  to  a  division,  for  peculiarly  technical  work  on  railways,  tele- 
graphs, bridges,  etc.,  can  render  excelleut  service; — in  undue  propor- 
tions, they  become  a  species  of  ballast  and  lead  to  ideas,  which  should 
have  and  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  efficient  activity  of  the 
cavalry  divisions.  Artillery  is  essential  to  secure  a  proper  standard  for 
the  combatant  power  of  cavalry ;  without  artillery,  the  latter  must  fare 
detrimentally  in  all  those  enterprises  devolving  upon  it,  which  require 
thoroughness  and  that  independence  which  may  enable  it  to  sustain 
prolonged  contests ;  two  batteries  to  a  division  of  four  regiments  are, 
however,  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  That  when  at  hand  in  such  pro- 
portions they  would  in  many  cases  afford  the  cavalry  the  opportunity 
to  dismount  to  6ght  on  foot,  would  be  no  misfortune;  but  they  will  as 
frequently  operate  to  embarrass  and  interfere  with  distinctively  caval- 
eristic  action  and  bring  about  a  weakening  of  the  offensive  power  of 
cavalry,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  detaching  from  the  latter, 
suitable  supports : — if  we  mistake  not,  the  Russian  r^lement  designates 
two  squadrons,  as  the  force  to  be  invariably  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Where  the  artillery  is  too  strong,  it  inevitably  becomes,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  chief  arm,  and  the  rdle  of  the  others  assumes  a  subordi- 
nate character,  being  confined  to  rendering  supi)ort  and  affording  cover. 
Detachments  of  one  battalion  with  one  battery,  where  the  infantry  is 
charged  with  the  performance  of  an  independent  duty  peculiar  to  this 
arm,  are  tactically  not  to  be  thought  of;  detachments  of  four  cavalry 
regiments  with  two  batteries,  only  where  certain  conditions  are  satisfied. 
But  these  latter  detachments  can  least  of  all  be  of  advantage,  where  it 
is  proposed  to  fight  on  foot,  for  these  four  regiments  have  no  skirm- 
ishers ;  and  this  would  be  true,  even  though  no  mounted  reserve  or 
especial  assignment  of  a  supporting  body  for  the  artillery,  were  neces- 
sary. It  is  true,  it  appears  to  be  intended  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
cavalry  regiments  of  the  guard,  and  army  to  six  squadrons,"  but  until 
this  change  shall  have  been  accomplished,  we  cannot  regard  the  pre* 
vailing  relation  between  the  two  arms  as  a  favorable  one. 

The  reports  of  General  Gurko,"  upon  the  latest  strategical  cavalry 
manoeuvres,  speak  of  the  peculiar  and,  from  a  cavaleristic  stand-point, 
the  deplorable  fact,  that  on  the  last  day  of  manoeuvre  both  the  contend- 


^<  Most  of  the  regiments  of  Cossacks  now  number  six  sotnias. 
'*  v.,  for  example,  the  before-mentioned  paper  of  A.  von  Drygalski,  as  also 
1^0,  84  and  succeeding  numbers  of  the  first  year  of  the  German  Heeres  Zeitunff, 
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ing  parties,  apon  encountering  one  another  at  Ananjew,  dismounted  to 
fight  on  foot,  without  apparently  having  made  even  the  faintest  en- 
deavor to  attain  a  decision  through  a  mounted  attack.  This  is  one  of 
those  sickly  misconceptions,  of  a  false  system  of  greater  and  lesser 
tactics,  consequent  upon  unsound  views,  which  have  often  heretofore 
been  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  when,  having  in  mind  a  perfectly 
correct  idea,  one  has  allowed  one's  self  to  be  carried  away  to  illogical 
conclusions,  which  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  the  possible. 

But  if,  with  all  their  predisposition  towards  fighting  on  foot,  the 
Bussians  shall  some  day  attack  us,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, or  because  they  shall  be  led  by  ofiicers,  who  have  yet  remained 
cavalrymen ; — when  their  united  forces  of  all  arms,  reenforced  by  their 
second  and  third  categories,  shall  come  surging  towards  us !  ?  Then 
there  will  come  to  pass  cavalry  battles,  such  as  the  world  has  not  here- 
tofore seen ;  then  it  must  be  demonstrated,  that  not  the  masses  alone 
can  achieve  decisive  results,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  which 
animates  them !  Victory  is  not  secured  by  superiority  in  numbers,  but 
by  horsemanlike  thoroughness,  by  the  insight,  the  keenness,  the  aptitude, 
the  military  eye,  of  the  leader.  In  Kussia,  our  system  of  instruction 
is  derided,  our  riding-school  training  is  declared  to  be  exaggerated,  our 
three-file  tactics  calculated  for  the  place  of  exercise  alone,  and  the 
opinion  is  seriously  entertained  that  their  Cossacks  and  dragoons  would 
soon  settle  with  men  like  ourselves,  Le.  with  manage  riders  drilled 
like  machines.  For  our  part  we  cannot  relinquish  the  belief  that  with 
our  organization,  our  rhglementy  our  instruction,  but,  above  all,  with 
the  inherent  spirit  of  our  arm,  we  have  taken  better  counsel  than  the 
Bussians. 

Herewith  we  have  in  contemplation  the  Russian  cavalry  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day;  not  as  it  may  become  in  the  future,  in  the  event  the 
crooked  road,  whereupon  it  has  sufiered  itself  to  be  betrayed,  shall  be 
further  followed.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  traditions  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  the  greatest  fame  of  the  cavalry  have  been  broken 
with ;  tendencies  are  exerting  their  powerful  influence  in  Eussia,  that 
would  go  far  beyond  the  present  aspect  as  we  have  depicted  it,  and 
which,  if  they  prevail,  would  impose  upon  the  Russian  cavalry  an  ex- 
terior that  would  vividly  call  to  mind  the  hordes  of  a  Dshingis  Khan. 
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A  RUSSIAN  CRITICISM  UPON  "THE  ACTUAL  AND  OSTENSI- 
BLE CONDITION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CAVALRY." 

(Translated  from  the  Jahrhueher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  and  Marine  by 
STAKI8LA17B  BzMAK,  late  First  Lieutenant  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery.) 

The  paper  by  Rittmeister  von  Dewall,  contained  in  the  ^*  Jahr^ 
buchevy^  entitled,  "The  Actual  and  OerrENsiBLE  Condition  of 
THE  Bussian  Cavalry,"  has,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  called 
forth  a  number  of  adverse  comments  in  the  Rassian  military  periodic 
cals.  Considering  the  rather  unfavorable  verdict  which  Rittmeister 
von  Dewall  has  rendered  upon  the  Russian  cavalry,  it  is  not  matter  of 
surprise  that  over  there  in  the  great  Eastern  empire  his  critical  opinions 
are  not  relished,  and  that  at  times  there  can  be  observed  a  disposition 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  no  great  leniency.  The  severity,  as 
we  should  rather  say,  which  his  observations  have  encountered,  is  the 
more  noticeable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  simultaneously  with  and  em- 
bodied in  the  criticism  of  the  work  of  von  Dewall,  appears  also  that  of  a 
more  flattering  verdict  pronounced  by  another  writer.  This  is  a  paper 
published  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Rittmeister  von  Dewall, 
by  the  Austrian  Colonel  von  Walter- Walthoffen,  in  the  "  Organ  der 
milUdr'Wi88e7i9ohafllichen  Vereine/^  1884,  vol.  xxvii..  No.  1,  entitled 
"  The  Russian  cavalry  in  its  latest  phase  of  development,  compared 
with  the  Austrian,'^  in  which,  basing  his  views  upon  personal  observation 
and  detailed  studies  from  original  sources,  the  author  reaches  a  conclu- 
sion differing  materially  from  the  verdict  of  Rittmeister  von  Dewall 
and  calculated  to  place  the  Russian  cavalry  in  a  far  better  light.  To 
this  fact,  of  the  expression  at  almost  one  and  the  same  time  of  two  such 
opposite  opinions  from  the  pens  of  professional  men,  is  no  doubt  espe- 
cially to  be  attributed  the  determination  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  thoroughly  to  controvert  the  views  of  von  DewalL 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  the  Russian  utterances  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  correctness,  consistent  with  the  occasional  incorpo- 
ration in  our  text  of  the  views  of  Colonel  von  Walter- Walthoffen,  re- 
fraining at  the  same  time  from  any  expression  whatever  of  our  own 
opinions.  With  the  presentation  of  the  observations  made  by  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  it  is,  therefore,  under  no  circum- 
stances to  be  understood  that  we  share  them.   We  may  say,  rather,  that 
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we  are  far  from  coinciding  in  all  particulars  either  with  the  views  of 
Rittmeister  von  Dewall,  or  with  the  Kussian  strictures  thereon^  but 
have  preferred,  without  comment,  to  afford  a  neutral  ground  whereon 
the  opposing  critical  contentions  may  appear  and  be  heard. 

The  "  Wa/ennyi  8bomUc^'  (May,  1884),  introduces  its  remarks  upon 
the  work  of  Rittmeister  von  Dewall,  with  the  words:  "Mr.  von 
Dewall  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Russian  cavalry  from  personal  in- 
spection and  judges  it  upon  hearsay  and  the  sources  which  he  may 
have  conveniently  found  at  hand ;  none  the  less  his  criticism  is  very 
severe  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  gives  expression  are  not  favora- 
ble to  our  mounted  troops.  Fundamentally  cognizant  only  of  its 
organization  and  numerical  strength,  Mr.  von  Dewall  derives  from  the 
one  circumstance — the  transformation  of  our  hussars  and  ulans  into  dra- 
goons— an  opinion  upon  our  cavalry  and  compares  the  type  of  our 
cavalryman,  thus  fashioned  in  his  contemplation,  with  that  of  the 
German,  naturally  according  to  the  latter  all  preference."  In  contra- 
distinction to  this  course,  reference  is  then  made  to  that  of  Colonel 
von  Walter- Walthofien,  who  had,  year  in,  year  out,  closely  followed 
the  activity  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  not  only  from  personal  observation, 
but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  all  the  printed  comments  which  had 
appeared,  from  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  becomes  evident  "  that 
no  absolutely  groundless  accusations  or  assertions  are  to  be  found  in 
his  article.  And  if,  here  and  there,  he  be  in  error,  he  aims  in  every 
instance  to  be  impartial  and  shows  a  disposition  in  many  respects,  to 
do  us  full  justice."  Thus  much  we  premise  as  to  the  manner  of 
characterizing  the  two  authors,  of  whom  the  last>-named  discerns  in 
the  Russian  cavalry  a  ''  dangerous  adversary"  of  the  Austrian. 

As  a  starting-point  for  the  supervening  observations,  the  Russian 
criticism  selects  the  article  of  Rittmeister  von  Dewall,  adding  the 
views  of  Colonel  von  Walter- Walthoffen  and  those  entertained  at 
home,  "as  in  the  severe  style  employed  in  the  former,  everything 
happening  with  us  appears  to  be  subordinated  to  tlie  desire  to  dwell 
with  e8[)6ciui  prominence  upon  certain  individual  characteristics."  We 
cannot  here  continually  repeat  the  text  of  Rittmeister  von  Dewali's 
article,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  numbers  of  the  pages 
in  referring  to  especial  portions  of  it.  With  regaixl  to  the  introductory 
remarks  up  to  page  462,^  the  Russian  author  says  that  Colonel  von 
Walter- Walthoffen  sees  no  sign  of  a  decay  of  the  cavaleristic  element 


^  The  pages  here  cited  are  those  of  the  translation  of  the  original  article,  in 
the  Armi/  and  Navy  (Quarterly ^  (October,  1885). — Tkanslatos. 
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in  the  distribution  of  the  Cossacks  to  the  regular  cavalry  divisions, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Kussian  cavalry  had  in  consequence 
become  better  adapted  to  field  service  and  that  the  Cossacks  had  more- 
over thereby  lost  something  of  their  irregular  character,  whether  to 
their  advantage  or  detriment  could  only  be  learned  through  the  experi* 
ence  of  war.  But  the  dragoons  have, — so  says  von  Walter- Walthoflen 
as  opposed  to  von  Dewall — "always  rendered  better  mounted  service 
than  the  remaining  cavalry,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  also  in  part  to 
be  attributed  the  remodeling  of  the  entire  Russian  horse  into  dragoons.'* 
His  own  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  Russian,  Baron  E.  Rausch  von 
Tbaubenbebo,  in  these  words :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dragoons 
have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  hussars  and  ulans  in  a  cavaleristic 
sense.  But  the  recently  accomplished  transformation  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  mounted  organiautions  of  the  present 
day ;  not  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  proposed  to  assail  the  essential 
spirit  of  cavalry  or  practically  to  give  it  up  as  a  distinct  arm.'* 

To  the  polemics  of  von  Dewall,  on  pages  472-478,  with  r^ard  to 
manage  and  field  exercise,  as  also  upon  the  utility  of  the  Russian  cav- 
alry horse  of  to-day,  von  Traubenberg  prefixes  the  view  of  von 
Walter- Walthoffen  upon  these  points,  tending  to  show  that  while  wia- 
n^e  riding  had  somewhat  deteriorated  in  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  term  of  service,  there  had  undoubtedly  been  brought  about 
an  improvement  in  field  exercise,  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  Cos- 
sacks to  the  regular  cavalry  divisions  and  the  great  percentage  of  horses 
of  the  steppes,  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  mcm^e  riding,  had  notably 
contributed.  The  rapidity  of  the  gaits  is  stated  to  be  not  so  great  in 
Russia,  as  in  Germany  and  in  Austria ;  but  the  method,  adopted  in 
Russia,  of  habituating  the  horse  to  labor,  had  been  shown  to  be  fully 
expedient,  practicable  and  satisfactory  in  results  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  imitation.  Yon  Traubenberg  states  as  his  own  opinion, 
that  the  type  of  the  horse  of  the  steppes,  principally  available  for  the 
mounts  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  is  by  no  means  as  von  Dewall  has 
fancied  it.  The  race  had  become  conspicuously  nobler,  the  growth  of 
the  horse  greater,  and  the  whole  build  had  undergone  so  material  a 
change  that  an  eye  not  well-practised  would  experience  difficulty  in  at 
once  detecting  the  horse  of  Cossack  blood  in  the  remounts;  indeed, 
these  horses  are  not  infrequently  assigned  even  to  the  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  which,  for  a  prototype  of  this  race,  would  be  impossible. 
The  care  taken  in  this  matter  is  evident  from  the  appropriate  regula- 
tions, in  accordance  with  which  "  the  man^e  gallop  and  side-steps  are 
required  and  also  exercised  in  practice,  as  proof  of  which  the  various 
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provisions  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  therein  contained,  may  be  referred  to.  Star-gazers  and  run- 
aways undermine  the  reputation  of  a  chief  of  squadron,  and  every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  diminish  their  number."  "The  view  of  von 
Dewall,  that  manage  riding  forms  the  basis  for  field  exercise,  is 
thoroughly  correct,  and  this  fact  has  by  no  means  been  lost  sight  of  by 
us.  The  horse  is  only  sent  to  the  front  and  into  the  field,  when  he  has 
gone  through  a  complete  course  of  training  on  the  snaffle  and  curb. 
He  takes  the  gallop,  makes  side-steps, — is  therefore  under  the  control 
of  the  rider.  Beyond  doubt  this  training  formerly  went  much  further, 
but  this  was  only  possible,  because  the  cavalryman  served  longer  and 
because,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideas  then  entertained  as  to  the  service  of 
this  arm  differed  from  those  which  now  prevail."  The  closed  attack 
upon  the  field  of  battle  is  to-day  no  longer  the  only  duty  devolving 
upon  the  cavalry,  and  for  that  reason  "as  soon  as  the  horse  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  his  rider,  the  exercises  of  the  riding-hall  must  give  way 
to  field  exercise,  for  the  manage  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the  means,  but 
not  the  sole  object  of  instruction."  Accordingly  these  things,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  branches  of  instruction,  are  practised  during  the  winter, 
"  with  the  advent  of  spring,  however,  the  occupations  assume  a  different 
character — and  terrain  exercise  ensues,  whereby  we  employ  the  term  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense."  Disposing  of  the  strictures  of  von  Dewall 
as  to  the  method  of  saddling  with  the  answer  that  the  im{)erfections 
of  the  present  cavalry  saddle  had  also  been  fully  appreciated  in  Russia, 
and  that  a  new  model  is  in  contemplation,  von  Traubenberg  proceeds 
to  the  examination  of  the  remarks  of  von  Dewall  on  pages  476-480, 
with  regard  to  "  mounted  infantry,"  and  the  decadence  of  the  cavaleristic 
spirit  in  Russia  on  account  of  the  predilection  towards  an  "  infanteriza- 
tion"  of  their  bodies  of  horse.  Although  von  Traubenberg  is  of  opin- 
ion that  von  Dewall  goes  too  far  in  his  complaints  against  the  Russians, 
and  that  these  are  certainly  unfounded  if  they  rest  solely  upon  allega- 
tions of  the  favor  in  which  fighting  on  foot  is  held ;  he  yet  believes 
that  such  complaints  must  inevitably  lead  every  thinking  cavalryman 
to  ask  liimself  the  question,  whether  such  a  tendency  may  not  actually 
exist,  and  further  whether  an  outside  observer  may  not  judge  more 
correctly  than  one  who  is  himself  directly  on  the  spot,  a  necessarily 
passive  participant,  powerless  to  withstand  the  stress  of  revolutionizing 
change,  and  perhaps  by  his  very  surroundings  precluded  from  dispas- 
sionate investigation.  Von  Traubenberg  regards  this  self-testing  as 
the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  von  Walter- Walthoffen  al.«o  advances 
the  views  of  the  Prussian  Rittmeister,  if  in  fiar  milder  form.     The 
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latter  is  stated  to  have  reached  the  identical  conclusion,  that  the  regula- 
tions for  the  fighting  of  cavalry  on  foot  go  too  far  and  partake  too 
much  of  the  regulations  for  infantry,  and  "  in  consequence  a  tendency 
to  the  too  general  development  of  fighting  on  foot  is  brought  about  to 
the  prejudice  of  distinctively  cavaleristic  instruction.  In  many  cases  (as 
also  in  the  last  Turkish  war),  fighting  on  foot  is  resorted  to,  where  this 
is  not  imperatively  necessary.  By  a  comparison  of  the  Austrian  regu- 
lations with  the  Russian,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Austrians  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error,  while  the  Prussians  hold  the  golden 
mean."  Further  elucidating  his  thought,  von  Walter- Walthoffen  says : 
''  Thus  the  Austrian  cavalry  has  remained  far  behind  the  Eussian  in 
the  matter  of  fighting  on  foot,  while  the  German  may  readily  enter 
upon  such  a  contest  with  the  latter ;  the  Austrians  should  here  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Grermans."  The  question  as  to  whether  Russia  is 
moving  within  appropriate  bounds  in  this  respect,  or  not,  von  Trau- 
benberg  refrains  from  deciding;  but  he  strenuously  combats  the  view 
that  the  Russian  cavalry  can  be  regarded  as  "  mounted  infantry,"  and 
for  himself  individually  denies  both  the  applicability  of  the  parallel, 
by  which  it  is  likened  unto  the  "  American  cavalry,"  as  well  as  the 
intimation  that  the  latter  is  held  forth  as  a  pattern,  the  more  as  in 
Europe  one  has  to  do  with  regular  cavalry.* 

^  In  contradistinction  to  the  rather  severe  judgment  of  Rittmeister  von  Dewall 
upon  the  activity  of  the  American  cavalry,  it  may  interest  the  American  profes- 
sional reader  to  learn  that  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  "  JahrbilcherfUr  die  deiitsche  Armee 
und  Marine,^^  (July,  1885),  entitled  *'  Recent  developments  in  the  Russian  cavalry,'* 
by  A.  TDK  Drygalski,  (an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject,  with  regard 
to  which  he  has  published  a  number  of  communications),  reference  is  made  to  a 
scientific  gathering  of  Russian  military  men,  at  one  of  whose  meetings  the  impor- 
tance of  greater  enterprise  in  partisan  warfare,  as  carried  out  in  the  American  war, 
was  urged  and  at  which  the  fact,  then  alleged,  that  the  Americans  had  copied  their 
raids  from  the  Russians,  was  apparently  dwelt  upon  with  especial  satisfaction. 
These  scientific  military  gatherings  have  been  instituted  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
oflcers  of  the  general  staff,  there  stationed,  and*  are  participated  in  by  the  Grand 
Dukes.  On  the  evening  in  question,  after  a  discourse  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baron 
"R.  V.  T."  (Rausch  vok  Traubkhbkro)  upon  "The  views  of  recent  German 
military  writers  upon  the  rdle  and  activity  of  modern  cavalry,''  Colonel  Ssuohotik, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  the  general  staff,  a  recognized  authority  on  cavalry, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (the  senior),  made  some  remarks,  in 
which  occurred  the  reference  above  mentioned  and  in  which  he  "  emphatically  de« 
clared  his  opinion,  that  the  Russian  cavalry,  as  regarded  the  peculiarity  of  its  or* 
ganization,  education,  instruction,  armament,  equipment  and  readiness  to  fight, 
mounted  as  well  as  on  foot,  had  vastly  outstripped  the  other  European  armies ;  and 
though,  at  first,  the  Russian  reforms  in  this  respect  had  engendered  doubt,  they  had 
now  called  forth  the  desire  to  imitate  them."  After  referring  to  the  especial  avail* 
ability  of  partisan  enterprises  and  raids  in  hindering  the  mobilization  and  ooncen<* 
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The  opinion  intimated  by  von  Dewall,  that  the  Russians  in  depriv- 
ing the  Cossacks  of  their  lanoes^  liad  robbed  themselves  of  the  last 
remains  of  their  cavalry^  von  Traubenberg  is  not  disposed  to  share. 
^'  The  lance  is  emphatically  not  an  absolute  condition  demanding  to  be 
satisfied^  in  the  armament  and  equipment  of  the  cavalryman ;  in  the 
fatherland  of  Seydlitz  it  is  carried  only  by  the  ulans,  but  does  that 
signify  that  the  remaining  bodies  of  horse  are  contaminated  by  a  spirit 
tending  to  give  them  the  predominant  attributes  of  infantry?  In  any 
case^  tlie  use  of  the  lance  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Its  defend- 
ers principally  advance  in  their  favor^  always  the  one  argument  only : 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  infantry.  And  while  this  undoubtedly 
becomes  desirable  in  the  closed  attack,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Cossacks  would  be  employed  for  such  duty  on  comparatively  rare 
occasions,  so  that  the  lance  is  not  really  necessary  to  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  frequently  quite  detrimental  in  this  method  of  fighting ; 
and,  finally,  it  should  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  Cossack  Woiskos, 
as  those  of  the  Terek,  the  Kuban  and  others,  never  have  had  the  lance, 
nor  have  it  now." 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  of  von  Dewall, — as  to 
the  conjectures  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Russian  cavalry  may 
propose  to  carry  out  its  strategical  activity, — the  Russian  author  com- 
plains that  here  von  Dewall  again  starts  with  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  instruction  with  a  view  to  fighting  on  foot  is  dignified  as  of 
primary  importance  and  that  for  this  reason  the  cavalry  divisions  had 
been  so  plentifully  supplied  with  artillery.  The  concluding  paragraph 
on  page  483  of  the  work  of  Dewall  containing  the  reference  to  the 
hordes  of  Dshingis  Khan,  draws  forth  the  remark:  "this  severe  tirade 
shows  on  the  one  hand  little  knowledge  as  to  the  Russian  arrangements ; 
then,  on  the  other,  it  sounds  unduly  inspirited  by  a  patriotic  sentiment, 
which  is  little  calculated  to  further  the  behests  of  a  calm  weighing  and 
inquiry  as  to  the  subject-matter ;  the  views  expressed,  demand,  more- 
over, logical  demonstration."  Premising  that  the  cavalry  of  to-day 
has  a  double  duty  to  fulfil,  namely  a  strategical  and  a  tactical  one, 
von  Traul)enberg  says  as  to  the  first  of  these  services  devolving  upon 
it,  that  this  necessitates  a  lengthy  separation  of  the  cavalry,  dispatched 

tration  of  the  enemy,  latterly  so  notably  accelerated,  Colonel  Ssuchotin  insists  that 
<'  the  cavalry  must,  however,  be  able  to  fight  equally  well,  whether  mounted  or  on 
foot,  nor  reigard  a  ride  of  400  versts  as  anything  extraordinary."  The  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  subject  of  partisan  warfare,  as  treated,  among  other  writers, 
by  F.  Gerschklmann,  in  the  "  Wajennyi  Sbomik,'*  1884  and  1886,  is  stated  to  be 
in  the  same  vein.—TaAirBLATOB. 
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to  great  distances,  from  the  other  troops,  and  makes  it  dependent  upon 
itself  and  its  own  resources.  To  be  enabled  to  carry  out  this  rdle,  the 
cavalry  must  possess  a  relative  degree  of  independence  and,  for  this 
reason,  instructed  by  the  experiences  of  the  later  wars,  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  had  armed  their  bodies  of  horsemen  either  with  carbines 
or  with  muskets,  to  enable  them  in  individual  cases  to  act  without  the 
support  of  infantry  and,  here  and  there,  even  to  take  the  place  of  the 
latter.  The  assignment  of  horse  artillery  to  the  Russian  cavalry 
divisions  is  based  upon  the  presumption  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
latter  in  mounted  conflicts  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  organi* 
zation  of  the  regiments  into  four  squadrons  and  still  more  so  in  the 
case  of  those  having  six ;  to  base  the  strength  of  the  artillery  upon  the 
number  of  men  dismounted  to  fight  on  foot,  had  least  of  all  been 
sought  after.  It  must  also  be  superadded  that  the  Russian  horse 
artillery  is  preeminent  for  remarkable  mobility,  decision,  and  intre- 
pidity and  can,  therefore,  never  become  a  burden  to  the  cavalry. 

Remonstrating  against  the  disposition  of  von  Dewall,  to  allow  neither 
traditions  nor  the  true  spirit  of  the  arm  to  the  Russian  cavalry,  von 
Traubenberg — remarking  that  its  past  achievements  had  probably  not 
been  less  glorious  than  those  of  the  cavalry  of  the  descendants  of  Seyd- 
litz  and  of  Zietep — states  that  "  the  rare  instances  advanced  by  the 
author  in  support  of  his  adverse  comments  upon  the  arrangements 
for  dismounting,  have  reference  to  manoeuvres,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
really  require  serious  contradiction  at  the  present  time.  The  sabre  has 
not  been  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the  dragoons ;  they  are  ever  prepared 
for  attack  with  this  weapon.^^ 

CJolonel  von  Walter- Walthoffen  diverges  in  his  views  from  those  of 
Rittmeister  von  Dewall.  The  cavalry  divisions  have,  as  stated,  the 
same  duties  assigned  to  them  in  Austria  as  in  Russia.  Yet  there,  there 
is  no  fixed  distribution  of  cavalry  to  the  infantry  division,  which  rather 
has  cavalry  assigned  to  it  as  necessity  may  arise,  and  thus  it  happens, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  von  Walter- Walthoffen,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cavalry  in  Russia  is  not  always  a  correct  one.  The  reserve 
cavalry  (the  stronger  masses  of  troops),  which  comprehends  all  the 
available  cavalry  divisions  with  their  artillery,  has  the  definitive  problem 
before  it,  to  hinder  the  breaking  through  the  line  of  battle  by  the  enemy, 
as  also  to  afford  time  to  the  troops  to  occupy  new  positions ;  but,  be- 
sides, it  is  to  execute  the  last  decisive  stroke  against  the  unsuccessful 
antagonist,  or,  in  the  event  of  disorder  among  the  home  troops,  to 
rescue  and  hew  them  out  of  such  ominous  predicament.  Here  and 
there  the  reserve  cavalry  can  also  be  employed  in  operations  against  the 
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flank  and  rear  of  the  adversary,  even  on  foot ;  and  it  indeed  seems  as  if 
great'weight  were  accorded  to  active  enterprises  of  this  sort,  and  as  if 
it  were  contemplated  frequently  to  resort  to  them.  As  to  the  above 
expression  of  von  Walter-Walthoffen's  views  with  regard  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  various  Russian  bodies  of  cavalry,  von  Trauben- 
berg  remarks:  "Although  Mr.  von  Walter- Walthoffen  has  studied  the 
official  instructions,  relating  to  the  active  employment  of  our  horsemen, 
he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Mr.  von  Dewall  in  reference  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  great  masses  of  cavalry  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Without  investigating  the  sources  in  which  the  two  German  writers 
have  searched,  we  merely  observe  that  such  a  proceeding  is  nowhere 
officially  recommended  with  us,  and  that  therefore,  where  it  may  be 
resorted  to,  the  reason  must  be  sought  for  in  the  individual  judgment 
of  the  commander  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation."  Theoretically 
developing  this  question,  von  Traubenberg  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  valuable  peculiarity  of  cavalry — its  rapidity — must  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  but  nevertheless,  a  methodical  attack  on  foot  must  not  be 
thought  of  where  the  division  has  shrunken  to  dimensions  approxi- 
mating two  battalions,  for  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  relatively 
equal  excellence  being  pre-supposed,  it  can  prove  no  match  for  the  in* 
fantry,  and  we  also  act  accordingly." 

In  so  far  as  the  Russian  article  has  reference  to  that  of  Ritt* 
meister  von  Dewall,  we  should  here  have  come  to  an  end.  But  owing 
to  the  fact  (because,  as  we  believe,  our  communication  thus  gains  in 
interest)  that  we  have  also  drawn  the  views  of  Colonel  von  Walter- 
Walthoffen  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  let  it  be  permitteil 
to  repeat  here  the  concluding  verdict  which  the  latter  renders  upon  the 
Russian  cavalry.  He  says :  "  In  general  we  find  in  the  Russian  cavalry 
and  especially  in  the  Cossacks,  a  very  earnest,  enduring,  mobile,  un- 
tiring, and  shrewd  adversary.  The  standard  of  the  mental  training 
and  culture  of  the  officers  becomes  heightened  with  each  year,  and  the 
number  of  those  officers  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  for  suit- 
able preparation  and  study  grows  apace."  "  Thanks  to  the  recent  trans- 
formations," we  read  further,  "  the  Russian  cavalry  has  become  pecu- 
liar to  itself  and  there  is  shown  in  it  a  greater  tendency  towards  ac- 
tivity on  foot  than  in  the  cavalry  of  the  other  great  powers.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  distribution  of  Cossacks  to  the  regular  cavalry  has 
called  forth,  or  at  least  developed,  a  greater  mobility  and  greater  apti- 
tude for  outpost  service  and  the  service  of  reeonnaissancey  while,  in 
consequence,  on  the  other  hand,  an  exceedingly  favorable  influence  is 
also  exercised  upon  the  Cossacks. 
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**  In  the  changes  introdaoed  into  the  regulations,  the  idea  of  a  greater 
capacity  for  manceuvre  of  the  cavalry,  adapted  to  recent  demands  as 
to  its  tactical  employment,  has  been  carried  out.  The  organization  of 
the  Cossacks  after  the  manner  of  the  dragoons  and  their  incorporation 
into  the  regular  cavalry  divisions,  materially  increase  the  strength  of 
the  cavalry. 

**  With  regard  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  occupations  of  the 
officers,  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  prepare  them  thoroughly  for  the 
severe  duties  of  service  before  them,  are  noteworthy.  The  view  enter- 
tained by  many  that  the  re-organization  of  the  Russian  cavalry  has 
transformed  it  into  ^  mounted  infantry,'  is  absolutely  groundless.  The 
cavaleristic  element  has  emphatically  not  been  lost  there.  On  the  con- 
trary the  last  campaign  has  shown,  that  not  only  in  the  regular,  but 
also  in  the  irregular,  Russian  horse,  there  existed  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  became  manifest  and  led  to  the  best  results,  whenever  the  leaders 
understood  how  to  awaken  it  and  make  it  available. 

''  Though  it  be  true  that  the  Russian  cavalry  had  then  to  do  only 
with  an  inimical  cavalry  of  no  great  excellence ;  yet  if  in  the  future,  ifc 
shall  be  called  upon  to  take  the  field  against  active  and  enduring  bodies 
of  horse,  well  organized,  armed,  equipped  and  instructed,  it  will  be 
demonstrated  whether  the  practical  application  of  the  tendency  to 
assign  greater  importance  to  fighting  on  foot  than  heretofore,  has  been 
prejudicial  to  cavaleristic  peculiarities,  or  not.'' 

Connecting  the  dose  of  our  communications  with  the  beginning, 
t.€.,  with  the  Russian  criticism  upon  the  work  of  Rittmeister  von 
Dewall,  it  should  be  added  that  von  Traubenberg  designates  the  author 
as  an  officer  of  esteem  in  his  domain,  who  has  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  who,  though  not  free  from  prejudice  against  the  Russian 
cavalry,  has  yet  developed  such  an  abundance  of  interesting  observa- 
tions upon  the  importance  and  activity  of  the  cavalry,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  recognition  as  conspicuously  conversant  with  and  a  lover  of  bis 
arm. 
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THE  MORAL  ELEMENT  IN  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

[We  mftlc«  the  following  extract  from  aJecture  entitled  "  Drill  or  Education  7" 
delivered  before  the  Military  Science  Society  of  Vienna  by  Lieutenant  Field-Mar- 
shal the  Archduke  John.  It  was  translated  from  the  German  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  by  Captain  W.  A.  H.  Hare,  R.E.,  D.A.Q.M.G.] 

A  DI8TIKGUISHED  general  once  said  to  me  that  when  he  was  commanding  a 
Hungarian  regiment  in  the  Italian  campaign  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  rely 
on  his  men,  and  he  felt  he  could  answer  that  they  would  certainly  do  their  duty 
for  the  sake  of  their  colonel.  And  this  proved  to  be  true.  The  affection  of  men 
for  their  commanding  officer  can  do  great  things,  but  it  must  be  more  than  mere 
sympathy,  it  must  be  an  affection  amounting  to  a  devotion  of  the  most  completely 
confiding  and  self-sacrificing  nature.  To  be  able  to  gain  an  affection  o/  this  kind, 
however,  is  not  the  gift  of  all,  for  a  good  disposition  and  study  are  not  sufficient ; 
popularity-hunting  will  never  do  it.  We  must  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  our  subor- 
dinates, and  then  only  can  we  gain  their  hearts.  But  to  display  this  fellow-feeling 
only  will  do  no  good.  You  will  never  win  the  hearts  of  men  unless  your  heart  is 
really  with  them.  Unfeeling  men  are  to  be  avoided  Just  as  those  hypocrites  who 
are  cunning  enough  to  feign  a  fellow-feeling.  They  are  left  in  the  lurch  the  mo- 
ment the  game  they  are  playing  is  laid  bare,  and  they  are  then  the  more  hateful  as 
we  feel  they  have  deceived  us.  Ordinary  individuals  have  far  greater  instinctive 
powers  of  discernment  in  these  matters  than  most  people  give  them  credit  for. 

It  might  be  urged  by  those  who  object  to  these  principles  that  it  would  never 
do  if  a  regiment  would  only  follow  Colonel  A  and  not  Colonel  B.  And  it  would 
certainly  never  do  ;.but  the  other  kinds  of  moral  motive-power  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  insure  troops  doing  their  duty  under  any  leader.  If,  however,  our 
aims  are  higher  than  this,  nothing  but  personal  influence  can  attain  them.  Rustow 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  '*  the  influence  of  a  commanding  officer  does  not  arise 
from  chance  or  accident.  He  who  can  get  more  from  his  men  than  can  his  opponent 
from  his,  is  always  at  an  advantage.'' 

An  Austrian  author,  describing  the  habit  of  discipline  in  the  observation  of 
certain  forms  as  the  only  means  at  our  disposal,  says  literally,  "  It  is  a  myth  that 
in  the  rapid  conversion  of  our  human  material  so-called  beloved  lieadcrs  arise, 
round  whom  men  rally  with  devotion  in  the  hour  of  battle.''  Now,  to  those  who 
know  troops  by  personal  contact,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  them,  there  is,  thank 
goodness,  no  myth  about  it  whatever.  Affection  is  a  thing  quickly  acquired,  but 
habit  is  a  matter  of  time.  If  the  rapid  conversion  of  our  human  material  is  dan- 
gerous to  one  of  these,  then  I  should  say  that  habit  is  most  likely  to  suffer  in  this 
respect.  The  filling  up  of  the  ranks  with  the  reserves,  the  marches  for  ccmcentra^ 
tion,  and  the  first,  though  perhaps  ever  so  small,  engagement,  are  enough  to  make 
a  commander  liked  or  disliked  by  his  men.  Ay,  it  only  requires  a  moment  or 
so  in  the  hour  of  danger  for  a  really  first-rate  man  to  gain  the  affection  of  his 
inferiors. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  useful  lever 
for  morally  improving  the  soldier,  is  the  relation  that  earwto  between  officer  cmd  man. 
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This  relation  is  in  certain  armies  based  on  tradition.  Based  on  conditions  that 
have  still  something  patriarchal  about  them,  and  the  social  standing  of  the  subaltern 
officers,  it  is  in  Russia  far  more  direct  and  intimate  than  in  other  countries,  and  is, 
perhaps,  too  familiar.  The  Prussian  officer,  as  we  all  know,  having  a  social  stand- 
ing of  the  first  rank  in  the  country,  moves  in  the  best  society  in  consequence,  and 
being  represented  with  his  men  by  excellent  non-commissioned  officers,  is  brought 
far  less  in  contact  with  them,  in  fact,  his  relations  with  them  are  almost  of  a  purely 
duty  nature.  With  us  the  relation  varies  very  much  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  service  according  as  the  officer  lives  more  or  less  in  close  contact  with  the  men. 

But  on  the  whole  we  might  observe  that,  having  due  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  majority  of  nationalities  in  our  army,  the  relation  might  with  advantage 
be  a  closer  one  in  the  infantry. 

The  soldier  should,  in  fact,  be  looked  on  as  a  man,  and  what  is  more,  be  made 
to  feel  as  a  man.  The  officer  need  not  be  always  on  duty  from  his  point  of  view. 
Without  causing  any  undue  familiarity  he  can,  by  daily  intercourse  with  his  men, 
get  opportunities,  while  fully  maintaining  his  position,  of  showing  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  sympathizing  fellow -creature  instead  of  the  mere  superior,  in  caring  for 
their  interests  and  doing  all  in  his  power  for  their  material  welfare. 

If  the  bonds  between  officer  and  man  be  closely  drawn,  the  former  ought 
never  to  find  it  difficult  to  arouse,  without  the  use  of  empty  phrases,  in  a  way  that 
suits  the  individual  character  of  the  man,  such  qualities  as  love  for  king  and 
country,  pride  in  himself  as  a  soldier,  ambition,  amour  propre^  a  soldier-like  feeling 
of  obedience  from  self-conviction,  and  a  feeling  of  camaraderie  and  attachment  to 
his  regiment  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  raise  the  tone  and  feeling  of 
the  soldier.  We  can  well  afford  in  this  to  be  a  little  indulgent  in  insignificant 
matters;  we  must  not  think  it  serious  if  regimental  feeling  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
the  soldier  look  down  upon  other  regiments  ;  give  the  soldier  if  possible  recreation 
at  the  right  time;  put  up  with  his  light-hearted ncss,  and  even  turn  it  to  account, — 
and  above  all  things  take  care  not  to  get  into  the  habit  of  continually  finding  faidt^ 
rather  bestow  praise,  even  if  it  is  only  half  due.  Approbation  is  better  than  blame; 
it  is  the  indispensable  forerunner  of  amour  propre,  attachment,  and  cheerful  labor. 
Constant  finding  fault  produces,  by  the  blunting  effect  it  has  on  the  feeling,  the 
most  difficult  evil  to  get  rid  of— apathy. 

The  officer  should  have  all  those  moral  qualities  we  look  for  in  the  soldier  in  a 
higher  degree.  We  have  to  produce  military  characters,  independent,  cheerfully 
energetic,  and  thoroughly  conscientious  men.  Though  many  may  look  on  con- 
verting soldiers  into  machines  as  a  preparation  for  our  next  war,  the  intelligent 
man  will  look  for  it  more  by  fostering  their  individuality  and  initiative.  For  the 
shorter  the  time  the  fight  lasts,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  seizing  opportunities 
without  waiting  for  orders.  The  more  murderous  the  fire,  the  more  questionable 
is  the  possibility  of  giving  orders,  and  the  more  frequent  the  loss  in  commanding 
officers,  whose  regiments,  however,  cannot  stop  in  critical  moments  to  have  the 
command  taken  over.  The  greater  the  friction,  the  more  is  it  desirable  to  have, 
instead  of  a  machine-like  army,  a  living  organism,  the  parts  of  which  can  act 
independently  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  desire. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  all  the  more  desirable  that  the  higher  leader  should, 
instead  of  making  his  subordinate  officers  go  in  leading-strings,  direct  them  intel- 
lectually, and  so  fashion  their  ideas  that  he  may  confine  himself  to  ordering  what 
is  only  absolutely  necessary,  and  leave  the  remainder  to  the  initiative  of  his  subordi- 
nates, feeling  sure  that  though  they  may  not  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  his 
orders,  they  are  certain  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  intentions.     This,  again,  re- 
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quires  the  relations  between  senior  and  junior  officers  to  be  of  the  closest  kind  ;  to 
communicate  our  own  ideas  and  convey  our  own  ways  of  thinking  to  others  is  only 
possible  with  close  personal  contact.  There  are  some  colonels  and  generals  who 
keep  almost  quite  aloof  from  their  officers;  very  often  this  arises  from  an  un- 
founded fear  on  their  part  that  close  contact  with  juniors  is  likely  to  affect  their 
dignity.  But  the  man  who  is  firm  in  the  saddle  as  a  member  of  the  military  hie- 
rachy  feels  no  necessity  for  surrounding  his  person  with  obstacles  to  approach, 
which  after  all  afford  a  very  poor  protection  to  the  authority  belonging  to  the 
rank  only  and  not  to  the  persorij  against  the  skepticism  of  juniors.  A  colonel  or  a 
general  should  have  the  courage  to  be  a  friend  and  comrade  off  duty. 

But  when  the  increased  demand  for  independent  and  self-relying  officers  has 
been  alluded  to,  it  has  been  sometimes  met  with  the  question  whether  independence 
did  not  already  exist,  and  only  required  to  be  tolerated?  No  I  unfortunately  it 
must  be  cultivated,  for  there  are  too  many  of  our  juniors  whose  minds  are  dull  and 
without  desire,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  by  the 
guardian  of  inactivity  ;  and  the  lethargy  which  is  the  consequence  lasts  long  after 
the  original  cause  has  been  removed.  Lot  every  one  be  given  the  full  free  scope 
allowed  by  the  spirit  of  the  regulations,  and  let  us  trust  to  the  responsible  spon- 
taneous action  of  our  juniors.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  beforehand,  however,  by 
the  stricte^^t  tests,  that  what  is  required  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  and  distinguish 
between  the  criminal  presumption  of  the  impostor  and  the  proved  and  consequently 
esteemed  conscientiousness  of  the  reliable  man. 

Everything  that  the  junior  does  cannot  always  be  improved  on.  Many  an  error 
in  execution  or  even  in  resolution  may  be  overlooked  in  order  that  power  of  resolve 
and  self-reliance  may  not  be  interfered  with.  We  should  never  let  ourselves  be 
influenced  by  temper  or  passion,  and  never  color  the  meaning  of  others.  The  eye- 
servant  who  tries  to  curry  favor  should  never  be  encouraged,  nor  should  the  hon- 
est man,  who,  rather  than  try  to  ingratiate  himself,  makes  himself  perhaps  dis- 
agreeable, be  snubbed.  This  is  the  way  to  produce  military  characters,  otherwise 
we  shall  only  produce  slaves,  who  in  the  choice  of  "  to  be"  or  "not  to  be"  pur- 
chase the  "  to  be"  with  the  surrender  of  their  individuality,  at  first,  perhaps,  against 
the  grain,  but  gradually  with  their  moral  emasculation  appeased. 

The  officer  must  be  naturally  inspired  by  an  ideal  conception  of  his  profession. 
He  will  thus  be  proof  against  the  attacks  of  materialism,  and  encouraged  to  face 
the  trying  duties  of  his  calling. 

Let  the  officer  remember  that  if  he  can  oppose  a  living  dam  to  the  flood  of  the 
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disorganiziDg  tendencies  of  our  days,  these  will  break  helplessly  on  the  soundness 
of  his  strength  of  character.  Let  him  acquire  a  pride  in  himself  from  the  thought 
of  the  meritorious  work  he  has  done  in  yearly  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  men  or  so  that  annually  Join  in  the  colors,  a  higher  moral  tone,  a 
love  of  justice  and  order,  and  feeling  and  character, — in  fact,  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization which  they  take  with  them  to  their  distant  homes,  to  there  produce  further 
benefits.  The  officer  thus  fulfills  in  peace  a  mission  just  as  noble  in  itself  as  is  hia 
bloody  work  in  war.  Let  our  officers  be  firmly  convinced  that  in  days  when  op- 
posite disuniting  efibrts  are  tending  to  undermine  the  monarchy,  it  is  the  officers' 
duty  to  strengthen  to  their  utmost  the  bonds  that  unite  it,  by  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  thousands  that  come  from  all  parts  of  our  wide  empire  a  feeling  of 
unity  in  the  whole  Fatherland,  and  the  desire  to  raise  the  national  colors  high 
above  the  petty  strife  of  faction  and  party,  remembering  the  noble  words  of  the 
poet,  '^  Austria  is  in  the  camp." 

Let  the  officer  fully  understand  his  position ;  let  him  raise  himself  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  moral  courage,  so  as  to  be,  in  the  closest  sense  of  the  term,  the 
9<ml  of  his  men,  and  lead  them  to  victory.  But  the  soldier,  if  the  call  or  even  the 
example  of  the  officer  is  to  have  any  effect,  must  be  susceptible  and  attached  to 
him. 

*' Rubbish,''  I  hear  again  the  opponents  of  these  ideas  exclaim  with  a  cold 
scornful  sneer.  Well,  may  they  never  be  taught  by  disaster  that  troops  that  are 
drilled  only  and  not  educated  will  fail  them  in  the  hour  of  trial;  may  they  never 
have  to  feel  in  the  bitter  hour  of  defeat  what  a  difference  there  is  between  poss^ing 
and  not  possessing  the  affection — this  supposed  myth^of  their  men. 

And  now  enough  1 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  monarchy  having,  at  some  not  very  distant 
date,  to  engage  in  a  serious  conflict,  the  traditional  patriotism  of  the  Austrian 
army  must  and  can  imperatively  call  upon  every  man  belonging  to  it,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  station  be,  to  take  the  most  complete  loyal  faith  as  his  sole  guide,  and 
follow  the  line  which  most  surely  leads  to  success. 

There  can  be  only  one  right  WKy^  for  there  is  only  one  kind  of  truth.  But  it  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  find  and  recognize  it ;  hence  different  views,  different  faiths. 

Supported  as  I  am  in  my  belief  when  I  think  of  the  many  high-minded  and 
great  men  whose  wise  and  reforming  doctrines  have  led  me  to  my  present  convic- 
tion, and  when  I  call  to  mind  how  olten  many  excellent  troops  of  our  army, 
though  undrilled,  have  shown  the  highest  discipline  in  the  dark  days  of  misfortune, 
and  by  their  spirit  and  moral  strength  have  given  the  most  unmistakable  proofs  of 
the  greatest  devotion,  I  will  preserve  unimpaired  a  belief  in  men,  a  belief  in  my 
idealy  and  a  belief  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  attained* 
The  meaning  of  this  belief  is  contained  in  the — 

Answer  to  thx  titlx  of  this  lkcturx. 

Let  us  not  merely  drill,  let  ua  educate. 
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